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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  one  of  the  key  figures  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  symbolised 
some  of  the  major  forces  which  have  transformed  our  age. 

When  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  young,  history  was  still  the  privilege  of  the 
West;  the  rest  of  the  world  lay  in  deliberate  darkness.  The  impression  given  was 
that  the  vast  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  existed  merely  to  sustain  their  masters 
in  Europe  and  North  America.  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  own  education  in  Britain 
could  be  interpreted,  in  a  sense,  as  an  attempt  to  secure  for  him  a  place  within 
the  pale.  His  letters  of  the  time  are  evidence  of  his  sensitivity,  his  interest  in 
science  and  international  affairs  as  well  as  of  his  pride  in  India  and  Asia.  But  his 
personality  was  veiled  by  his  shyness  and  a  facade  of  nonchalance,  and  perhaps 
outwardly  there  was  not  much  to  distinguish  him  from  the  ordinary  run  of  men. 
Gradually  there  emerged  the  warm  and  universal  being  who  became  intensely 
involved  with  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  in  all  lands.  In  doing 
so,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  gave  articulation  and  leadership  to  millions  of  people  in  his 
own  country  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

That  imperialism  was  a  curse  which  should  be  lifted  from  the  brows  of 
men,  that  poverty  was  incompatible  with  civilisation,  that  nationalism  should  be 
poised  on  a  sense  of  international  community  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
brood  on  these  things  when  action  was  urgent  and  compelling — these  were  the 
principles  which  inspired  and  gave  vitality  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  activities  in  the 
years  of  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  and  made  him  not  only  an  intense  nationalist 
but  one  of  the  leaders  of  humanism. 

No  particular  ideological  doctrine  could  claim  Jawaharlal  Nehru  for  its  own. 
Long  days  in  jail  were  spent  in  reading  widely.  He  drew  much  from  the  thought 
of  the  East  and  West  and  from  the  philosophies  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
Never  religious  in  the  formal  sense,  yet  he  had  a  deep  love  for  the  culture  and 
tradition  of  his  own  land.  Never  a  rigid  Marxist,  yet  he  was  deeply  influenced 
by  that  theory  and  was  particularly  impressed  by  what  he  saw  in  the  Soviet 
Union  on  his  first  visit  in  1927.  However,  he  realised  that  the  world  was  too 
complex,  and  man  had  too  many  facets,  to  be  encompassed  by  any  single  or 
total  explanation.  He  himself  was  a  socialist  with  an  abhorrence  of  regimentation 
and  a  democrat  who  was  anxious  to  reconcile  his  faith  in  civil  liberty  with  the 
necessity  of  mitigating  economic  and  social  wretchedness.  His  struggles,  both 
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within  himself  and  with  the  outside  world,  to  adjust  such  seeming  contradictions 
are  what  make  his  life  and  work  significant  and  fascinating. 

As  a  leader  of  free  India,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  recognised  that  his  country 
could  neither  stay  out  of  the  world  nor  divest  itself  of  its  own  interests  in  world 
affairs.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  was  possible,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  sought  to  speak 
objectively  and  to  be  a  voice  of  sanity  in  the  shrill  phases  of  the  ‘cold  war’. 
Whether  his  influence  helped  on  certain  occasions  to  maintain  peace  is  for  the 
future  historian  to  assess.  What  we  do  know  is  that  for  a  long  stretch  of  time  he 
commanded  an  international  audience  reaching  far  beyond  governments,  that 
he  spoke  for  ordinary,  sensitive,  thinking  men  and  women  around  the  globe  and 
that  his  was  a  constituency  which  extended  far  beyond  India. 

So  the  story  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  that  of  a  man  who  evolved,  who  grew 
in  storm  and  stress  till  he  became  the  representative  of  much  that  was  noble  in 
his  time.  It  is  the  story  of  a  generous  and  gracious  human  being  who  summed 
up  in  himself  the  resurgence  of  the  ‘third  world’  as  well  as  the  humanism  which 
transcends  dogmas  and  is  adapted  to  the  contemporary  context.  His  achievement, 
by  its  very  nature  and  setting,  was  much  greater  than  that  of  a  Prime  Minister. 
And  it  is  with  the  conviction  that  the  life  of  this  man  is  of  importance  not  only 
to  scholars  but  to  all,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  who  are  interested  in  the  valour 
and  compassion  of  the  human  spirit  that  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund 
has  decided  to  publish  a  series  of  volumes  consisting  of  all  that  is  significant  in 
what  Jawaharlal  Nehru  spoke  and  wrote.  There  is,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  a  man  so  engrossed  in  affairs  and  gifted  with  expression, 
much  that  is  ephemeral;  this  will  be  omitted.  The  official  letters  and  memoranda 
will  also  not  find  place  here.  But  it  is  planned  to  include  everything  else  and  the 
whole  corpus  should  help  to  remind  us  of  the  quality  and  endeavour  of  one  who 
was  not  only  a  leader  of  men  and  a  lover  of  mankind,  but  a  completely  integrated 
human  being. 


New  Delhi 
18  January  1972 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 


This  volume  spans  the  one  month  of  December  1 96 1  and  much  in  it  is  routine 
politics  except  for  the  drama  of  the  extinction  of  Portuguese  rule  in  Goa.  The 
number  of  documents  is  large,  but  they  are  a  little  disappointing  as  they  contain 
little  that  reveals  the  formation  of  policy.  There  is  much  on  American  analyses 
and  reactions  along  with  numerous  letters  by  Nehru  to  sundry  persons  explaining 
and  justifying  the  event.  Notable  among  them  of  course  is  his  long  letter  to 
Kennedy.  For  the  rest  Nehru  was  busy  preparing  for  the  elections  of  1962  and 
the  Congress  session  due  to  be  held  in  Patna.  Not  even  Punjab  delivers  its  usual 
excitements. 

Some  of  the  speeches  have  been  transcribed;  hence  the  paragraphing, 
punctuation,  and  other  such  details  have  been  inserted.  Words  and  expressions 
which  were  inaudible  or  unintelligible  have  been  shown  by  an  ellipsis  between 
square  brackets  thus:  [...].  When  no  text  or  recording  of  a  speech  was  available, 
a  newspaper  report  has  been  used  as  a  substitute.  Such  a  newspaper  report, 
once  selected  for  publication,  has  been  reproduced  faithfully;  other  information 
has  been  added  only  by  way  of  annotation.  Most  items  here  are  from  Nehru’s 
office  copies.  In  personal  letters,  and  even  in  official  letters  composed  in  personal 
style  to  persons  like  B.C.  Roy  the  salutation  and  concluding  portions  were 
written  by  hand;  such  details  are  not  recorded  in  the  office  copy.  Therefore 
these  have  either  been  inserted  in  Nehru’s  customary  style  for  such  persons  or 
formal  usage  has  been  retained,  but  the  editorial  intervention  is  indicated  by 
square  brackets.  Information  on  persons  may  always  be  traced  through  the 
index  if  it  is  not  available  in  the  footnote.  References  to  the  Selected  Works 
appear  as  SWJN/FS/10/...,  to  be  understood  as  Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  First  Series,  Volume  10.  In  the  case  of  the  Second  Series,  it  would  be 
SWJN/SS/....  The  part  and  page  numbers  follow  the  volume  number. 

Documents,  which  have  been  referred  to  as  items,  are  numbered  sequentially 
throughout  the  volume;  footnote  numbering  however  is  continuous  only  within 
a  section,  not  between  sections.  Maps  of  the  boundary  between  India  and 
China  have  been  reproduced  from  the  Report  of  the  Officials  of  the  Governments 
of  India  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  on  the  Boundary  Question,  prepared 
by  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  and  tabled  in  Parliament  in  February  1961, 
and  from  the  White  Paper  II  of  1959.  They  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Nehru’s  speeches  or  texts  in  Hindi  have  been  published  in  Hindi  and  a 
translation  into  English  has  been  appended  in  each  case  for  those  who  might 
need  or  want  a  translation. 

A  large  part  of  Nehru’s  archives  is  housed  in  the  Nehru  Memorial  Museum 
and  Library  and  is  known  as  the  JN  Collection.  This  has  been  the  chief  source 
for  items  here,  and  has  been  made  available  by  Shrimati  Sonia  Gandhi,  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
all  items  are  from  this  collection.  The  Nehru  Memorial  Museum  and  Library 
has  been  immensely  helpful  in  so  many  ways,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  our 
thanks  to  it.  The  Cabinet  Secretariat,  the  secretariats  of  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister,  various  ministries  of  the  Government  of  India,  All  India  Radio,  the 
Press  Information  Bureau,  and  the  National  Archives  of  India,  all  have  permitted 
us  to  use  material  in  their  possession.  We  are  grateful  to  The  Hindu  and  the 
National  Herald  for  permission  to  reproduce  reports. 

Finally,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  thank  Malavika  Menon  for  her 
contribution  to  preparing  this  volume  for  publication.  The  Hindi  texts  have 
been  prepared  by  Mohammed  Khalid  Ansari,  and  the  translation  from  the  Hindi 
was  done  by  Chandra  Chari.  Chandra  Murari  Prasad  and  Raj  Kumar  Bhardwaj 
ably  handled  all  the  computer  work,  including  preparing  the  entire  text  for  the 
press. 
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I.  GENERAL 

(a)  Speeches 

1.  In  Allahabad:  To  Congress  Workers  and  Students1 

Country  Facing  Many  Problems 
Nehru  Asks  People  to  Build  up  Strength 

Allahabad,  Dec.  1  -  Prime  Minister  Nehru  called  upon  the  people  to  build  up 
strength  in  order  to  solve  various  problems  which  were  at  present  facing  the 
country. 

Pandit  Nehru  who  arrived  here  this  morning,  was  addressing  a  meeting  of 
the  Congress  workers,  representatives  of  labour  unions  and  women 
organisations  at  Swaraj  Bhavan. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  country  was,  at  present,  faced  with  various 
problems,  including  the  massing  of  Portuguese  forces  in  Goa  and  Chinese 
aggression  on  our  borders.  These  problems,  he  said,  could  not  be  solved  by 
merely  raising  slogans  or  engaging  ourselves  in  petty  matters. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  elections  were  a  routine  matter.  No  doubt,  he 
said,  these  elections  did  give  them  an  opportunity  to  measure  their  strength, 
but  the  real  problems  of  the  country  were  not  solved  by  these  elections. 

He  asked  the  Congress  workers  and  others  not  to  entangle  themselves  in 
petty  matters  but  to  build  up  their  strength  so  that  they  could  solve  these 
problems  effectively. 

Pandit  Nehru  began  his  speech  by  saying  that  it  was  wrong  to  say  that  he 
had  come  to  Allahabad  to  inaugurate  the  election  campaign.  He  was  not  at  all 
worried  about  the  elections,  as  he  was  confident  that  the  Congress,  which  was 
the  only  strong  party  in  the  country,  would  win  the  elections. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  it  was  but  natural  that  during  the  elections,  some 
warmth  was  exhibited.  They  should  not  show  too  much  warmth  or  enthusiasm. 
He  pointed  out  that  these  days,  when  the  selection  of  Congress  candidates  for 
the  next  general  elections  was  being  finalised  at  Delhi,  many  people  had  gone 
there  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  contest  their  claims  for  the  Congress 
ticket.  This  was  not  a  good  thing.  There  were  so  many  other  fields  of  work 
where  they  could  show  their  worth,  Pandit  Nehru  said. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  this  race  for  securing  Congress  tickets  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  was  the  strongest  party. 

1.  Report  in  the  National  Herald ,  2  December  1961,  City  Edition,  p.  7. 
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He  said  that  there  were  other  parties  in  the  country,  which  would  try  to 
oppose  the  Congress.  There  was  no  race  for  tickets  in  those  parties.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  tried  to  search  out  a  candidate  to  be  set  up  against  the 
Congress. 

Pandit  Nehru  advised  the  Congress  workers  to  respect  the  decisions  taken 
by  the  Congress  Parliamentary  Board  in  the  matter  of  selection  of  candidates 
for  the  elections  and  not  to  flout  them.  Tickets  for  the  election,  he  pointed  out, 
were  not  a  charity.  They  could  be  given  to  only  those  who  could  discharge 
their  duties  in  the  legislatures  more  efficiently.  Membership  of  Parliament  or 
state  assemblies  was  not  a  service  to  make  money,  Pandit  Nehru  said. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  at  present  the  country  was  faced  with  various  other 
problems,  including  Goa,  and  Chinese  aggression  on  our  borders.  They  should 
not,  therefore,  divert  their  attention  from  the  real  problems  on  account  of  the 
elections.  They  had  to  build  up  strength  to  solve  these  big  problems. 

Stressing  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  national  unity,  Pandit  Nehru 
said  that  only  those  countries  could  make  any  progress  which  had  developed 
national  unity.  The  time  for  launching  agitations  had  gone.  Now,  it  was  the  time 
for  toil  and  hard  labour.  They  should,  therefore,  work  unitedly  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  country. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  biggest  problem  before  the  country  was  the 
Five  Year  Plan.  The  First  and  Second  Five  Year  Plans  had  opened  the  doors  of 
the  country’s  progress,  he  said. 

The  other  problem,  he  pointed  out,  was  national  integration.  There  were 
some  communal  organisations  in  the  country  which  always  tried  to  disrupt 
national  unity.  The  Congress  workers,  therefore,  had  to  fight  those  forces  and 
to  establish  national  unity.  Without  the  achievement  of  national  unity,  the  country 
could  not  make  any  progress,  he  emphasised. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  hour  was  to  strengthen  the 
Congress  as  it  had  a  clear-cut  programme  before  it  for  the  establishment  of 
national  unity  and  removal  of  poverty. 

Pandit  Nehru  admitted  that  there  were  some  shortcomings  in  the  Congress 
organisation,  but  they  were  trying  to  remove  them. 

In  this  context,  he  referred  to  other  opposition  parties,  especially  the 
Swatantra  Party,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  most  mentally  backward 
organisation.  It  had  been  telling  people  that  the  Congress  had  done  great  injustice 
to  rajas  and  maharajas.  He  would,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  they  had  been 
giving  pension  to  rajas  and  maharajas  more  than  actually  required,  Pandit  Nehru 
said. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  Swatantra  Party  had  also  been  criticising  the 
plans  without  placing  any  constructive  programme  of  its  own  before  the  people. 
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Pandit  Nehru  asked  the  Congress  workers  to  try  to  understand  various 
development  schemes  at  present  being  executed  in  the  country  and  try  to  make 
others  understand  these  schemes. 

Pandit  Nehru  told  Congress  workers  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  some 
persons  who  deserved  to  get  Congress  tickets  might  have  been  ignored.  In  that 
case,  they  should  respect  the  decision  of  the  Congress  Parliamentary  Board 
and  not  flout  it. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  was  a  period  of  a  great 
test  for  them.  During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  they  had  made  some  progress. 
At  present,  they  were  in  mid-stream  and  there  was  every  fear  of  slipping,  but 
during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  they  would  reach  a  stage  from  where  they 
could  easily  reach  their  goal. 

Inaugurating  the  Allahabad  University  Student’s  Union,  Pandit  Nehru  said 
that  India  required  young  men  and  women  of  quality  to  keep  pace  with  the  fast 
changing  world.2 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  a  country’s  progress  did  not  depend  on  the  numerical 
strength  of  its  young  men  and  women  but  on  the  quality  of  those  men  and 
women  high  class  scientists,  engineers,  technologists,  doctors,  professors  and 
so  on. 

He  said  that  India  wanted  to  be  a  powerful  and  living  nation  and  for  achieving 
this  object  she  required  the  services  of  men  of  quality. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  he  wanted  young  men  of  ability,  agility  and 
activeness.  He  however  could  not  tolerate  any  vulgarity  or  indecency  among 
the  youths  as  these  things  lowered  the  prestige  of  the  country. 

He  said  that  whatever  work  a  youth  did  there  should  be  quality  and  character. 
They  must  remember  that  they  were  among  the  few  fortunate  persons,  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  join  the  university  for  higher  education.  While  in  the 
university  they  must  equip  themselves  intellectually  and  morally  and  prepare 
themselves  to  shoulder  the  future  burden  of  leading  the  country — a  duty  which 
every  young  man  and  woman  owed  to  the  society. 

The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  the  present  age  was  not  an  age  of 
politics  and  religion.  The  days  of  politics  and  religion  were  now  over.  It  was  an 
age  of  science  and  spirituality.  To  keep  the  balance  of  power  in  science  and 
spiritualism  was  most  essential. 

He  said  that  smooth  functioning  of  democracy  did  not  depend  upon 
legislative  enactment  but  on  men  of  quality.  For  democracy  there  should  be 


2.  See  item  4. 
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first  class  men  in  every  sphere  in  a  large  number  and  an  ordinary  citizen  should 
have  the  capacity  to  understand  things. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  highest  quality  was  behaviour  of  a  man — civic 
behaviour  and  restraint  was  the  test  of  a  civilised  man.  Then  followed  humanities, 
which  included  culture  and  many  other  things.  He  wished  that  young  men  and 
women  should  learn  Sanskrit  in  a  large  number  as  Sanskrit  was  the  root  of 
Indian  culture.  He  said  that  science  and  technology  would  not  teach  them 
culture.  They  should  not  learn  Sanskrit  just  to  pass  some  examination  but  to  go 
to  its  deep  roots  and  spirit. 

The  process  of  making  a  man  cultured  and  civilised,  he  added,  started 
from  the  very  childhood.  He  said  that  with  the  opening  of  schools  in  a  large 
number,  a  great  revolutionary  change  was  taking  place  in  the  country.  He  hoped 
that  during  the  next  five  years  every  child  between  the  age  group  of  6-1 1  years 
would  attend  the  school. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  society  was  spending  lot  of  funds  for  their  education 
in  the  university  and  they  owed  a  duty  to  serve  society  when  they  went  out. 
They  should  prepare  themselves  to  take  up  leadership  in  their  respective  areas 
and  lead  the  kisans  on  whose  prosperity  depended  the  prosperity  of  India. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  in  spite  of  growing  unemployment  not  a  single 
man  or  woman  of  quality  was  unemployed.  They  were  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  of  unemployment  by  industrialising  the  country. 

He  cautioned  the  young  men  against  disruptive  tendencies  and  said  that 
India  had  no  future  if  its  people  quarreled  over  the  division  of  provinces,  or 
indulged  in  controversies  on  the  basis  of  religion  or  language.  They  must  eschew 
casteism,  communalism  and  parochialism.  There  should  be  no  place  for  religion 
or  caste.  They  were  going  to  have  economic  revolution  which,  he  said,  must 
be  accompanied  by  social  revolution. 

Earlier,  Pandit  Nehru  referred  to  the  question  posed  by  certain  persons 
whether  the  students  should  take  part  in  politics  or  not,  and  said  that  such  a 
question  was  meaningless  in  a  free  India.  He  said  that  such  a  question  was 
raised  when  the  country  was  under  foreign  domination  but  now,  since  India 
was  a  free  country,  it  was  meaningless.  He  said  that  students  should  have 
interest  in  politics  and  prepare  themselves  to  participate  in  politics.  If  they 
thought  that  participating  in  politics  meant  leaving  aside  their  studies,  they  would 
be  in  the  wrong. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  while  he  was  in  Moscow  three  months  ago  he  saw 
a  photograph  of  Lenin  showing  students  asking  him  what  was  their  first  duty. 
The  answer  of  Lenin  was:  “Your  first  duty  is  study,  second  is  study  and  third 
is  study”.  This  was  because  Lenin  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  developing 
the  Soviet  Union  and  for  this  he  required  men  of  quality. 
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The  Prime  Minister  said  that  they  must  remember  that  in  this  complicated 
world  they  could  not  do  anything  merely  by  raising  slogans.  The  future  of  the 
country,  he  pointed  out,  depended  upon  the  men  of  quality  which  the  universities 
and  colleges  produced. 

He  said  that  the  world  was  changing  vastly  and  therefore  those  young  men 
and  women,  who  were  in  the  university,  should  prepare  themselves  fully,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  changing  world.  He  said  that  there  was  keen  competition  in 
the  world  about  power  and  scientific  advancement.  If  there  was  a  nuclear  war, 
their  intelligence  would  not  help.  They  must  dedicate  themselves  while  in 
universities  to  the  study  of  science  and  technology. 

Science,  he  said,  had  given  tremendous  power  to  mankind,  which,  if  used 
in  the  wrong  direction,  could  bring  about  total  destruction  of  humanity,  and  if 
used  for  useful  purposes,  could  remove  many  ills  and  sufferings  of  human 
beings. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  while  they  were  in  the  university  they  must  make 
best  use  of  their  time  and  energy  so  that  they  could  serve  the  society  and  the 
country  when  they  went  out. 


2.  In  Allahabad:  To  the  Winter  School  for  Foreign 
Students3 

Mr  Vice-Chancellor,4  Mr  Bhatnagar,5  members  of  the  Winter  School 
This  is  a  somewhat  unusual  profession,  if  I  may  use  the  word  that  I  am  entering 
into  by  addressing  you  this  way.  This  is  more  or  less,  a  professional  job.  And  I 
rather  doubt  if  I  am  fit,  competent  to  be  a  professor,  in  any  matter.  I  think  I 
have  still  some  element  of  the  student  in  me  which  is  a  good  thing  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  out,  all  these  many  years  that  I  have  lived  through,  to 
understand  my  own  country  as  well  as  other  countries,  with  a  little  success  I 
suppose;  but  that  has  led  me  only  to  a  partial  understanding.  In  some  ways 
perhaps  it  is  a  deeper  understanding,  but  that  is  a  little  difficult  to  explain.  Now, 


3.  Speech,  1  December  1961,  at  Vizzi  Hall.  The  Winter  School,  a  ten-day  course  on  Indian 
history  and  culture,  was  organized  by  the  Foreign  Students  Welfare  Committee  of  Allahabad 
University.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  10165-10166,  NM  No.  1827,  1829. 

4.  Probably,  Dr  Balbhadra  Prasad. 

5.  Newspapers  don’t  mention  his  name.  He  is  probably  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Students 
Welfare  Committee  of  Allahabad  University. 
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what  I  mean  by  partial  understanding  is  that  if  you  start  cross-examining  me 
about  facts,  I  shall  not  pass  your  test,  whether  it  is  a  part  of  a  history  of  India 
or  of  any  other  country.  But  in  one  sense  I  have  succeeded  somewhat,  and  that 
is  being  receptive  and  deliberately  so.  I  can  enter  a  little  more  easily  into  the 
spirit  of  an  age,  of  a  period,  or  of  a  country.  India  herself  is  a  country  with 
very  great  variety,  as  many  of  you  may  know,  and  possibly  many  of  us  think  of 
India  in  terms  of  a  particular  locality  or  area  they  live  in,  and  are  slightly  irritated 
that  other  people  are  not  exactly  like  them.  That  of  course  is  a  common  feature 
of  any  cultural  area,  thinking  just  like  the  old  English  lady  who  was  so  surprised 
at  the  ignorance  of  French  people  who  did  not  know  English  properly.  That  is, 
we  are  all  egocentric  as  individuals,  as  groups,  as  national  entities.  We  are 
centre  of  our  own  world  naturally,  and  we  look  at  others  from  that  central 
position.  Each  culture  in  itself  rather  makes  one,  in  a  sense,  isolated;  not  isolated, 
but  rather  different  from  other  cultural  groups.  At  the  same  time  I  imagine  that 
the  definition  of  culture  should  be  something  that  enables  you  to  understand  to 
fit  in  with  almost  any  environment.  Otherwise  you  are  isolated  in  your  mental 
make-up. 

Now  I  have  been  wondering  even  today  when  I  came  here  what  subject  I 
should  talk  about.  I  asked  the  Vice-Chancellor,  I  asked  Mr  Bhatnagar  and  I  was 
a  little  alarmed  when  I  was  told  to  talk  about  the  old  Indian  culture,  because  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  people  here  who  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  Perhaps 
even  so  they  may  not  have  quite  that  receptivity  which  I  imagine  I  have.  Even 
today  if  I  go  to  some  parts  of  India,  far  parts  of  India,  say  if  I  go  to  South 
India,  round  about  Madras  State,  I  do  not  understand  the  Tamil  language;  and 
many  of  their  customs  are  more  different  than  those  which  I  am  used  to. 
Oddly  enough,  the  so  called  culture,  in  the  narrow  sense  I  mean,  ways  of  living 
and  all  that,  language,  North  India  even  now  is  more  comparable  to  Pakistan 
than  to  South  India.  So  far  as  our  languages  are  concerned,  so  far  as  our  many 
habits  of  mind  are  concerned,  we  are  products  of  mixed  culture  in  North  India. 
Partly  in  the  rest  of  India  too  but  more  so  in  North  India.  And  yet  when  I  go  to 
Tamil  land  in  the  South,  or  to  Kerala,  the  Malayalam  country,  very  soon  I  fit 
into  the  picture  because  of  that  deliberate  attempt  or  receptivity.  I  feel  as  if  I 
am  one  of  them  and  so  I  can  receive  impressions  from  them,  which  perhaps  a 
much  more  learned  man  than  I  would  not  do.  I  fit  into  a  crowd,  because  I  am 
receptive,  although  I  may  be  different  from  it;  and  because  I  fit  in  and  can 
receive  impressions  from  them,  to  some  extent  they  can  receive  impressions 
from  me.  Now  you  forgive  me  for  these  personal  remarks,  but  I  thought  it 
desirable  to  explain  to  you  my  own  approach  to  the  subject. 

Recently  you  may  have  heard  or  read  about  our  talk,  about  what  we  call 
national  integration,  in  India.  Now  it  is  an  odd  thing  that  when  we  talk  about 
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national  integration  some  people  think  and  imagine  that  we  are  on  the  point  of 
disruption  and  so  we  are  trying  to  pull  together.  The  fact  is  that  the  basic 
integration,  perhaps,  it  is  not  the  right  word,  but  the  basic  common  intellectual 
approach,  which  is  based  on  a  certain  cultural  growth,  is  so  strong  in  India, 
that  a  thousand  years  or  more  of  history,  of  divisions  of  India,  cutting  it  up  into 
bits  politically,  has  not  much  effect  on  it.  It  is  the  extraordinary  strength  of 
their  binding  cement,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  ideological  cement  or  whatever  it 
is,  that  has  been  very  powerful  in  India.  It  will  not  break  up,  it  has  not  broken 
up,  in  spite  of  so  many  attacks  up  on  it.  And  so  in  that  sense,  the  question  of 
disintegration  does  not  arise.  In  another  sense  it  does  arise,  oddly  enough  in  the 
modem  age,  and  more  especially  in  the  democratic  apparatus  of  state  functioning. 
The  elements  which  create  the  disruptive  tendencies  become  stronger.  It  is  a 
very  odd  thing.  On  the  one  hand  they  bring  about  the  unifying  process  too,  of 
course  they  do.  On  the  other  they  bring  out  the  disruptive  tendencies. 

Take  caste  which  is  a  disruptive  tendency  looking  at  it  from  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  As  caste,  as  it  used  to  be,  it  is  a  rapidly  disappearing  phenomenon  in 
India.  But  it  raises  its  ugly  head  in  quite  a  different  way  in  the  political  field,  and 
there  are  caste  groupings  politically  or  for  the  election  purposes.  A  person 
would  give  his  vote  to  his  caste  man,  in  that  sense.  Although  all  the  other 
symbols  of  caste  may  be  absurd.  Ultimately  caste  is  a  certain  system  of  marriage 
within  a  group  plus  of  course  it  may  be  extended  to  inter-dining,  this,  that  and 
the  other.  But  essentially  it  is  the  marriage-within-a-group  idea.  Now  gradually 
that  is  fading  out,  and  it  is  bound  to  fade  out,  normal  conditions  may  take  a 
little  time  because  it  is  quite  out.  But  politically  it  is  not  fading  out.  Although  I 
believe  it  is  a  temporary  phenomenon. 

So  in  almost  everything  in  India  you  see  some  rival  and  contradictory 
forces  at  work.  And  also  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  at  finding  out  some  kind 
of  a  synthesis.  Now,  one  of  the,  I  think,  dominant  features  of  India,  throughout 
the  past,  has  been  this  attempt  to  find  a  synthesis.  Ideologically  a  certain  tolerant 
outlook,  tolerance  in  something,  and  gross  intolerance  in  others.  Tolerance  in 
belief,  tolerance  in  accepting  another  person  having  a  different  belief,  not 
imposing  your  belief  on  the  other  person  but  accepting  it.  Intolerance  in  the 
social  fabric,  like  caste,  there  you  are  supposed  to  conform  to  social  custom  in 
that  caste,  and  if  you  do  not,  well  all  that  they  can  do,  they  can  kick  you  out  of 
the  caste,  that  is  true,  they  cannot  do  anything  much  more.  But  that  itself  may 
well  be  a  painful  process,  it  used  to  be,  not  perhaps  so  much  now.  So  this 
callous  combination  of  an  amazing  task  in  intellectual  beliefs,  acceptance,  there 
can  be  different  beliefs,  and  in  the  social  structure  a  rigidity,  the  strictness, 
marry  here  and  marry  there,  eat  with  so  and  so,  do  not  eat  with  so  and  so,  do 
this,  do  that,  such  kind  of  things.  Of  course  all  these  things  are  weakening 
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now.  I  suppose  the  major  act  of  synthesis  took  place  in  India  when  the  so- 
called  Aryans  came  down  here  from  the  north  and  mixed  with  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  and  built  up  the  essential  Indian  structure  of  society,  system  of 
thought  etc.  etc.,  as  a  result  of  that,  that  mixture  or  that  synthesis.  That  was 
the  first  major  effort  I  suppose;  there  may  have  been  even  more  before  that,  I 
do  not  know.  But  this  we  know.  Later,  all  kinds  of  people  have  come  to  India 
and  got  absorbed  in  India,  making  their  contributions  to  India’s  culture,  making 
a  difference  to  it,  and  ending  by  being  powerfully  affected  by  it.  Greeks  came 
a  little  bit  to  North  India,  not  Greeks  exactly,  the  Hellenes,  and  even  before 
Islam,  Turks  came  from  the  Central  Asia,  Scythians,  Huns,  and  all  kinds  of 
groups  came  in,  and  they  lost  themselves  in  the  sea  of  Indian  humanity.  Because 
it  was  strong,  I  mean  to  say,  India’s  culture  was  a  strong  thing,  it  was  not  a 
vague  amorphous  thing.  Even  when  Greeks  they  came  into  India,  they  were 
more  influenced  I  think  on  the  whole  by  Indian  ideas,  not  otherwise,  than  the 
Indians  those  who  went  to  Greece.  Although  both  were  influenced,  but  the 
Greeks  I  think  were  more  influenced.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  strength  in  this 
basic  outlook,  what  you  may  call  India’s  outlook,  which  has  grown,  the 
philosophical  outlook,  I  am  referring  to  more  or  less. 

Now  why  India  should  have  developed  a  broadly  tolerant  philosophical 
approach,  I  do  not  know.  May  be  it  was  an  aspect  of  a  pagan  outlook  of  life.  I 
am  using  the  word  pagan,  not  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  in  a  broad  sense.  That  is 
to  say,  the  belief  that  the  truth  has  many  aspects,  you  may  not  have  the  whole 
truth,  somebody  else  may  have  a  bit  of  it.  Your  truth  may  be  quite  good,  but 
others  may  be  equally  good,  that  is,  it  is  not  an  exclusive  approach  to  life’s 
problems.  But  this  acceptance  of  the  others,  not  only  the  others’  right  to  his 
way  of  thinking  but  the  possibility  that  others  may  have  some  truth  on  his  side 
too.  You  know  in  ancient  Rome  there  were  statues  to  all  the  gods  that  the 
Romans  worshipped,  gods  and  goddesses.  And  then  having  put  all  they  knew, 
all  the  gods  they  knew,  they  put  up  a  statue  to  the  unknown  god.  They  did  not 
want  to  leave  anybody  out.  To  some  extent  that  represented  that  approach 
which  I  called  broadly  the  pagan  approach.  It  is  not  a  question  of  worshipping 
idols,  I  do  not  believe  in  idols  and  all  that,  but  mentally  imagining  that  truth  is 
much  too  complex  a  thing  to  be  absorbed,  to  be  confined  and  imprisoned  in  a 
phrase,  or  phrases  or  anything.  It  is  too  big  a  thing  and  therefore  welcoming 
every  approach  to  it.  They  are  essentially  I  would  say  the  original  Indian 
approach,  original  meaning  about,  I  do  not  know,  2000  years  ago  or  more,  was 
in  a  sense  a  scientific  approach,  an  undogmatic  approach,  an  approach  of 
finding  out  truth  or  reality,  by  one’s  own  experience,  mental  experience  or 
experience  of  the  spirit,  and  not  imposing  anything.  That  you  find  I  think 
throughout,  not  only  among  so-called  Hindus,  but  Buddhists  of  course.  Buddha’s 
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attitude  was  essentially  a  scientific  one.  He  refused  even  to  answer  a  question 
which  may  shock  people  when  he  was  asked  about  whether  God  existed  or 
not,  he  refused  to  answer  it  by  a  yes  or  no.  He  said  it  is  no  good  my  trying  to 
answer  it  because  these  things  are  beyond  our  intelligence.  Either  you  understand 
it  yourself,  grow  into  it,  or  you  do  not.  So  this  broad,  broadly  scientific  I  used 
the  word,  that  is  by  personal  experience,  trying  to  find  out  what  the  truth  is, 
not  accepting  anything  as  a  dogma,  that  was  the  original  approach.  And  so 
Indian  philosophy  developed. 

Taking  Indian  philosophy,  there  are  now  four  so  called  orthodox  schools 
of  Indian  philosophy.  The  four  differ  from  each  other  and  yet  they  are  orthodox. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  thing.  You  expect  one  thing  to  be  orthodox  the  others 
heterodox;  no,  they  are  all  four  differing  schools  orthodox.  There  were  many 
others  which  apparently  have  ceased  to  be,  which  flourished  from  time  to 
time.  So  this  being,  the  broad  approach,  you  can  understand  something  which 
surprises  people,  even  our  modem  approach  to  life’s  problems  or  national  or 
international  problems.  Many  people  do  not  understand  why  we  do  not  see  that 
this  is  an  approach  and  that  is  false.  This  is  good  and  that  is  evil  to  us,  if  I  may 
say  so  with  all  respect,  that  that  is  a  very  immature  outlook.  For  an  individual 
to  be  convinced  that  he  has  got  the  whole  truth  is  a  presumption.  Truth  is  a 
much  bigger  thing,  which  even  a  normal  human  mind  can  grasp;  they  can  see 
some  aspect  of  the  truth;  they  may  go  a  little  further  in  understanding  it,  but  to 
deny  that  another  person  has  not  got  it,  is  we  feel  a  limited  approach,  which  is 
not  justified.  Anyhow,  whether  it  is  justified  or  not,  the  question  is  that  that 
was  the  basic  Indian  approach.  And  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  dogmas.  I  am 
trying  to  separate  the  two;  and  the  Buddha  especially,  not  Buddhism,  exhibited 
that  approach  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  this  approach  of  learning  by  experience, 
by  trial  and  error,  and  not  anything  by  dogma. 

This  seems  to  be  the  background  of  Indian  thought.  And  so  you  get  from 
that  two  things,  one  is  this,  tolerating  people  of  different  opinions  or  faiths,  and 
[the  other,]  trying  to  find  some  kind  of  a  synthesis.  Therefore  I  would  say  that 
the  two  basic  things  that  Indian  culture  represented,  and  represents  still  in  spite 
of  its  many  changes  that  have  been  effected,  has  been  the  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  synthesis,  trying  to  bring  things  together,  understand  their  common  features, 
laying  stress  on  the  common  features  rather  than  on  their  differences.  And  if  I 
may  again  say  this,  you  will  find  some  explanation,  not  a  complete  one,  some 
slight  explanation  of  our  approach  to  international  problems  today,  in  that  basic 
approach. 

You  may  remember  that  among  many  famous  edicts  of  Ashoka  which  are 
inscribed  on  rock  and  pillar  and  stones,  there  is  one  famous  one  in  which  he 
tells  his  subjects,  asks  them,  not  only  to  reverence  their  own  faith,  but  to 
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reverence  the  faiths  of  others;  if  you  revere  the  faiths  of  others,  they  will 
respect  your  own  faith.  Now  when  I  use  the  word  faith  or  religion,  I  really 
mean  in  a  wider  sense  whatever  your  opinions  may  be,  if  they  are  strong 
enough.  Now  that  is  the  essence  of  toleration,  respecting  another,  although 
you  differ  from  it,  his  belief,  his  ways,  whatever  it  is,  and  this  Ashoka  said, 
2300  years  ago,  a  long  time  ago,  representing  the  essence  of  the  Indian  cultural 
approach  to  these  problems.  Now,  it  is  not  much  good  our  laying  stress  on 
what  happened  two  thousand  years  ago,  because  it  does  not  follow  throughout 
this  long  period  in  India  we  have  been  much  the  same,  we  have  not  of  course. 
But  it  does  indicate  the  basis,  the  basic  things  on  which  India  stood  and  gave 
strength.  Perhaps  you  know  that  Christianity  came  to  India  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  right  in  the  early  stages,  long  before  it  went  to  Europe.  It 
came  to  South  India  chiefly  and  found  welcome  and  a  home  there,  and  ever 
since  then  it  has  remained  there  a  very  powerful  factor  in  Indian  life.  There  is 
no  attempt  so  far  as  I  know  at  all,  no  religious  conflict  in  a  major  sense,  any 
attempt  to  push  them  out.  Those  Zoroastrians,  the  Parsis  came  here  driven  out 
of  Iran  and  communal  Islam  there,  and  they  found  a  welcome  here  too.  They 
fitted  in,  a  relatively  small  community,  but  they  existed,  they  prospered  ever 
since.  These  are  the  major  incidents  which  I  am  mentioning,  and  many  others 
too. 

Islam  came  here  long  before  it  came  as  a  political  force,  and  because  it 
came  here  as  a  religious  creed,  not  as  a  political  force,  it  was  welcomed.  It  was 
only  when  it  came  as  a  political  force  as  an  invader,  that  is,  Islam  was  not  the 
invader,  the  persons  professing  the  Islam  were  invaders,  that  had  created  conflict. 
That  is  apparently  no  major  conflict  between  Islam  and  what  existed  in  India 
then,  so  long  as  it  came  as  a  set  of  ideas  or  of  religion,  anything.  But  when  it 
came,  as  a  political  conqueror,  then  of  course  it  struggled  and  conflicts  arose. 
So  India  accepting  any  faith,  any  religion  as  pure  religion  without  much  difficulty, 
welcoming  it  as  one  aspect  of  the  search  for  the  truth  and  reality.  But  we  mix 
these  things  up  because  we  mix  political  conflicts  up  with  India’s  approach  to 
ideas.  Thus  so  far  as  ideas  are  concerned,  India  welcomed  the  ideas  whether  it 
agreed  with  them  or  not  believing  that  there  may  be  something  of  truth  in  any 
ideas  that  may  come. 

You  know  that  the  modem  concept  of  civil  liberty  is  to  allow  ideas,  every 
idea,  full  play,  subject  to  certain  limitations  of  public  order;  full  play,  because  it 
is  out  of  that  conflict  or  controversy,  discussion  of  these  ideas,  that  truth  may 
emerge.  And  the  suppression  of  any  idea  is  against  the  concept  of  civil  liberty. 
Well  apply  that  to  a  wider  field  and  that  is  the  concept  of  India.  Of  course  I 
would  again  remind  you  that  while  it  has  the  widest  tolerance  in  ideas,  it  was 
narrow  in  social  structure  and  it  became  narrower  and  narrower.  And  it  is  this 
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capacity  for  tolerance  and  an  attempt  to  synthesize  which  gave  this  abiding 
strength  to  India,  which  persisted  in  spite  of  any  number  of  attacks,  internal 
disruptions,  a  dozen  or  more  States  in  India,  changing  political  structure  of 
India,  changing  all  the  time,  changing  yet  persisting,  and  when  I  say  India,  I 
mean  the  basic  ideas  that  filled  the  Indian  mind  persisted. 

It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  thing,  I  mean  to  say  you  may  find,  you  do 
find,  this  persistence  in  other  countries,  as  in  China — leaving  out  the  recent 
period — where  there  has  been  this  amazing  persistence  of  Chinese  culture  and 
civilization  for  a  long  long  time.  But  they  had  an  advantage  over  India,  I  mean 
to  say,  they  did  not  have  the  disadvantage  of  the  caste  system,  which  is  a  very 
big  thing,  this  disruptive  tendency,  and  narrowing  tendency.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  at  least  one  literary  language;  here  we  have  the  background  of 
Sanskrit  no  doubt,  most  of  our  languages  have  come  out  of  Sanskrit,  except  in 
the  South.  There  is  this  difference.  So  this  seems  to  be,  when  I  think  of  India, 
this  capacity  to  find  something  leaves  matters  in  which  we  disagree.  Now  I 
may  tell  you  that  a  curious  recent  development — by  recent  I  do  not  mean 
today,  but  may  be  in  some  recent  generations — has  been  the  development  of 
intolerance  in  India,  much  more  than  Indian  history  shows.  It  has  developed  in 
the  religious  sphere  in  the  social  sphere  and  others.  May  be  it  is  a  changing 
phase,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  do  not  know.  But  there  has  definitely  been  a  great 
deal  of  intolerance.  The  intolerant  person  is  usually  the  aggressive  person,  is 
usually  the  shouting  person.  A  poor  tolerant  person  may  be  living  a  quiet  life 
without  interfering  with  others.  You  do  not  hear  much  about  it.  But  there  is  this 
phase  of  intolerance  in  India  which  is  represented  by  communalism,  that  is  the 
application  or  association  of  religion  with  politics,  and  many  other  things.  And 
even  within  Hindus  too,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  intolerance. 

One  might  say,  looking  at  India’s  history,  that  those  rulers  who  have 
represented  in  their  policies,  in  their  persons,  these  basic  ideas  of  India,  tolerance 
and  synthesis,  those  have  been  the  great  rulers  of  India  who  have  succeeded. 
Whoever  has  attacked  this  basic  concept  may  be  good  for  a  short  while,  but  it 
did  not  last.  His  system  broke  down  because  it  went  against  the  basic  thinking 
of  India.  One  of  our  great  rulers  as  you  know  was  Akbar  who  deliberately  set 
out  to  find  a  synthesis  and  to  build  up  an  empire  based  on  those  basic  Indian 
ideas  of  tolerance  and  synthesis.  Later,  the  last  of  the  great  Moghuls,  Aurangzeb, 
who  was  a  big  man,  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  but  as  a  person  he  discarded 
those  basic  ideas  and  the  empire  ultimately  broke  up  in  spite  of  Aurangzeb ’s 
greatness,  because  he  had  a  narrow  mind.  In  fact  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Moghul  empire  in  India  from  its  early  days,  especially  Akbar,  was  based  on,  it 
has  been  called,  not  a  purely  Moghul  empire,  although  a  Moghul  emperor  was 
the  head,  but  a  union  of  the  Moghul  and  the  Rajput,  the  Rajput  rulers.  They 
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went  deliberately,  the  Moghul  rulers  went  out  to  find  a  union  with  them,  married 
their  women  folk,  and  became  more  and  more  Indianized  in  that  way  and  in 
other  ways.  It  was  a  very  deliberate  attempt  to  bring  about  this  synthesis  and 
this  common  nationality  of  India  and  break  down  barriers.  Therefore  it  was  a 
great  empire.  And  it  remained  great  till  it  started  thinking  in  a  narrow  disruptive 
way  when  it  broke  up.  Of  course,  there  were  many  other  causes  too. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  some  modem  problems  in  relation 
to  our  background.  I  have  already  touched  upon  it  and  say  that  our  national  and 
international  outlook  derives  from  this  method  of  thinking  which  we  have 
inherited,  which  we  have  been  fashioned  by,  conditioned  by,  for  generations. 
Nationally  it  leads  to  certain  results,  internationally  it  leads  to,  what  is  called 
our  policy  of  non-alignment.  The  word  neutral  is  used,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
word,  because  sometimes  the  words  neutrality  has  certain  other  connotations. 
One  finds  today  a  certain  approach  to  problems,  which  are  political  and 
economic,  which  are  intense,  as  all  religious  controversies  were  intense.  But 
that  intensity  of  intolerance  has  been  removed  from  the  religious  plane  to  the 
political  and  economic  plane  because  of  various  reasons.  This  of  course  applies 
to  what  I  am  saying  to  Europe,  that  is,  it  began  in  Europe  and  spread  elsewhere. 
And  with  the  result  we  have  let  us  say  a  cold  war  today. 

Now,  the  whole  concept  of  the  cold  war  is  very  distasteful  to  me;  why,  I 
wonder,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  it  is  chiefly  distasteful  because,  first  of  all, 
my  whole  conditioning  has  been  a  conditioning  not  of  exclusiveness  in  thought 
but  of  receptiveness.  Secondly  because  the  cold  war  implies  essentially  a  hatred 
of  the  other  party;  and  again,  owing  to  my  conditioning,  I  think  no  policy  that 
is  based  on  hatred  is  a  good  policy.  I  have  referred  to  the  Buddha.  Buddha, 
whether  it  is  Buddha,  whether  it  is  Christ,  their  message  was  one  of  compassion, 
charity  and  compassion.  It  is  not  merely  that  charity  and  compassion  are  good 
in  themselves,  but  they  keep  your  mind,  if  I  may  say  so,  your  spirit  toned  up  to 
a  certain  degree.  It  is  good,  it  makes  you  a  better  person  to  think  in  that  way. 
You  may  be  wrong  in  your  thinking,  you  may  be  too  generous  sometimes,  you 
may  make  mistakes,  but  it  is  better  to  make  mistakes  in  the  right  way  than 
doing  right  things  in  the  wrong  way.  I  am  convinced  of  that.  And  that  was 
Gandhiji’s  of  course  famous  saying,  that  “means  are  more  important  than  ends.” 
That  is,  the  way  you  travel  is  important,  not  only  the  end  where  you  are  going 
to.  And  a  method  which  is  based  on  hatred,  and  essentially  on  violence,  and  not 
on  pity;  violence  the  essentially  violent  approach,  the  mental  approach,  I  am 
personally  convinced,  is  a  bad  method.  Now  in  life’s  tortuous  ways,  one  may 
not  be  able  to  avoid  all  this,  it  is  a  different  matter;  but  it  was  recognized  that  it 
is  not  the  right  way,  it  is  a  bad  way.  Now  of  course  that  violence  has  become 
so  excessive  and  overwhelming  in  this  nuclear  age,  that  apart  from  other 
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reasons,  ethical,  moral  or  other,  in  a  strictly  practical  sense,  it  is  self  defeating, 
you  do  not  get  anything  out  of  it.  It  is  a  disruption.  There  is  no  question  of 
victory  in  it,  it  is  a  common  defeat.  Now  here  see  the  differences,  the  stark 
difference  in  approach.  The  Buddha  said  that  the  only  real  victory  is  the  victory 
in  which  everyone  wins  and  nobody  is  defeated.  Because  that  is  an  abiding 
victory,  it  does  not  leave  trails  of  bitterness  and  conflict  behind.  Today  we 
have  come  to  a  stage  when  we  think  not  with  pleasure,  but  still  we  think,  of  a 
common  defeat  and  disruption.  The  only  feature  which  is  common  to  both  is 
the  commonness  of  the  victory  there  and  the  commonness  of  defeat.  You  can 
pick,  you  can  choose. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  laid  down,  axioms  like  this.  I  repeat  what  great  men 
have  said,  but  life  is  difficult,  it  is  difficult  for  everyone,  it  is  more  difficult  for 
those  who  have  to  fashion  the  nation’s  affairs,  and  most  difficult  of  all  in  a 
democratic  system.  Because,  in  a  democratic  system  you  have  to  not  only 
believe  in  something,  but  you  have  to  convince  others  that  that  thing  is  right. 
That  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  because  the  whole  concept  of  democracy  is  that 
the  leaders  are  chosen  by  the  people.  The  leader  may  be  receptive  to  certain 
great  ideas,  great  thought,  something.  But  he  cannot  give  effect  to  it  really, 
within  short  limits,  till  he  has  convinced  his  followers,  the  nation  if  you  like,  of 
the  rightness  of  their  path.  So  his  activity  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  receptivity  of 
his  following.  He  cannot  go  much  beyond  that,  a  little  beyond  he  may  go,  not 
much.  Therefore  the  result  is  that  the  leader  in  a  democratic  society  is  constantly 
compromising.  Of  course,  life  is  a  compromise  in  itself,  with  everything,  but 
in  a  democratic  society,  the  moment  he  becomes  too  rigid,  he  ceases  to  be  the 
leader,  he  is  kicked  out.  All  these  of  course  I  have  stated  generally.  The  leader 
can  go  fairly  far.  It  depends  on  other  factors  too.  But  broadly  speaking  he  can 
only  go  to  the  extent  that  he  can  have  his  own  bright  ideas  received  and  accepted 
by  those  who  are  led.  And  the  tendency  of  a  democratic  society  is  for  each 
person  trying  to  shout  louder  than  the  other.  And  sometimes  a  loud  shout  has 
some  effect.  It  may  have  a  bad  effect;  it  may  be  wrong;  but  it  has  an  effect, 
and  so  the  leadership  may  change  and  all  that  may  happen.  I  mention  these 
things,  you  should  think  about  it. 

Now  there  is  one  another  aspect  I  want  you  to  realize.  The  thinking  of  an 
individual,  more  so  of  a  nation,  is  governed  tremendously  by  geography,  as 
also  by  history.  By  history  I  mean  the  conditioning  that  history  has  given  it. 
Each  race,  each  group  begins  to  think  in  a  particular  way  by  its  own  experience. 
That  is  a  system,  and  geography  is  important  because  one’s  thinking  is  governed 
by  one’s  neighbours.  Nowadays  perhaps  this  element  of  geography  progressively 
becomes  less  and  less,  because  every  country  is  a  neighbour  of  another,  and 
we  can  go  so  rapidly  from  one  place  to  another.  Previously  geography  was 
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even  more  important,  it  is  still  important.  What  kind  of  a  world  view  have  you 
got? 

It  will  differ.  Suppose  you  are  sitting  in  Moscow  and  look  round  the  world. 
Well  it  will  have  a  particular  shape,  with  Moscow  as  its  centre,  and  round 
about  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  so  on,  and  this  vast  area  of 
Siberia  and  so  on.  That  will  be  the  picture  that  comes  to  you.  Suppose  you  are 
sitting  in  London,  it  is  a  different  picture,  just  geographically  I  am  saying  it  is  a 
different  picture;  then  Washington  it  is  a  different  picture  again.  And  naturally 
the  countries  near  to  you  are  likely  to  affect  you  a  little  more  than  distant 
countries.  If,  suppose  we  develop  our  international  policy,  well,  as  we  do  we 
are  affected  by  what  the  great  countries,  great  nations  do,  because  they  are 
great  and  they  have  great  influence,  but  we  are  affected  by  the  small  countries 
which  are  our  neighbours,  they  may  not  be  very  great,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
geography  which  are  near  us  we  think  of  them,  they  occupy  a  large  part  of  our 
minds,  not  only,  say  Pakistan,  which  is  a  big  country,  but  say  Nepal.  Well,  it  is 
not  one  of  the  world’s  powers,  but  in  our  thinking  Nepal  will  come  in  because 
of  geography,  and  other  reasons  too.  Because  of  history  too,  but  for  the  moment 
I  am  stressing  geography,  how  easy  it  is  for  people  to  forget  this  fact.  It  seems 
to  me  patent,  the  geographical  element  in  international  thinking  and  policy.  A 
fact  which  may  strike  a  person  in  London  as  patent,  may  not  be  so  patent  to 
me  in  Delhi  or  in  Allahabad,  or  even  if  it  is  so,  it  would  have  a  lesser  significance 
for  my  thinking,  or  Indian  thinking.  I  gave  an  example,  in  Washington  in  course 
of  our  talks.  I  was  asked  something  about,  I  forget  what  it  was,  but  may  be  the 
Soviet  resumption  of  nuclear  tests,  which  I  thought  and  think  was  most 
unfortunate  and  harmful  from  the  world  point  of  view,  from  the  human  point 
of  view.  Well  I  was  asked  if  the  Indian  people  as  a  whole  were  vastly  excited 
over  it.  I  said  of  course  not.  I  cannot  say  every  man  in  villages  was  vastly 
excited  about  it  because  the  Soviet  Union  did  it.  Some  intellectuals  and  others 
may  be,  I  said.  Now  it  was  not,  because  it  just  does  not  come  to  his  picture  of 
daily  thinking;  but  a  small  thing,  which  has  no  great  relevance  from  a  world 
point  of  view,  will  excite  him.  If  something  happens  in  Goa,  they  will  get 
excited.  Although  relatively  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two,  the  one  a 
major  world  event,  the  other  is  a  tiny  thing.  But  Goa  will  excite  Indian  thinking. 
It  is  obvious.  And  that  example  will  itself  brings  out  to  you  how  a  nation’s 
people  is  affected  by  its  own  problems.  By  geography,  by  other  things,  everybody 
does  not  think,  keeping  the  whole  picture  of  the  world  before  him.  And  it  is  not 
a  question  of  the  Indian  peasant.  The  Indian  peasant  is  fairly  clever  individually, 
he  is  no  fool.  I  mean  to  say,  if  he  does  not  know  a  thing,  he  does  not  know  it; 
but  he  is  no  fool.  But  even  quite  well  advanced  politicians  are  still  narrow  in 
their  thinking;  they  are  affected;  they  get  excited  about  something  because  it 
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happens  to  take  place  at  their  doorstep  rather  than  something  infinitely  bigger 
which  is  distant. 

Now,  in  understanding  a  country  therefore,  or  trying  to  understand  a  country 
one  must  bear  all  this  in  mind.  One  must  not  try  to  impose  one’s  own  approach 
of  the  world  over  the  other,  to  the  other  country  or  person.  Take  for  instance, 
the  many  newly  independent  countries  of  Africa.  Now  Africa  today  is  a  most 
exciting  country.  It  is  a  seething  country  seething  with  strong  urges,  feelings, 
feeling  of  revolt  against  many  things,  which  has  been  suppressed  so  long,  that 
it  is  bound  to  burst  out  to  do  many  things  that  we  may  not  like.  But  remember 
that  ground  of  terrible  long  suppression  which  now  finds  some  way  out  and  it 
leads  to  functioning  which  we  may  not  approve.  They  are  out  of  that  static 
period  when  they  were  suppressed,  which  is  a  great  thing.  I  have  a  little  doubt 
that  when  the  history  of  the  present  comes  to  be  written,  this  changing  phase 
of  Africa  will  be  one  of  the  important  things  of  this  century,  of  this  middle  of 
the  twentieth  century.  What  is  happening  in  Africa  in  future  it  will  have  an 
effect  too.  But  the  point  I  was  driving  at  is  this,  in  judging  others  other  countries 
do  try  to  get  out  of  the  habit  of  thinking  of  them  from  your  egocentric  point  of 
view,  from  where  you  are  geographically  situated.  We  are  accustomed  to  that. 
But  it  is  a  wrong  thing.  Try  to  put  yourself,  in  so  far  as  you  can,  geographically 
into  their  situation,  into  the  problems  that  they  have  to  face,  in  the  history  that 
has  conditioned  them,  then  you  will  at  least  understand  them  a  little  more.6 

Now  the  great  nations,  the  present  day  great  nations  of  the  world,  western 
nations,  European  nations,  America,  chiefly  by  virtue  of  their  dominance  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more  even  in  the  world,  got 
accustomed  to  look  at  the  world  from  their  own  point  of  view.  They  were  the 
centre  of  thinking.  For  the  nineteenth  century  England  was  more  or  less  the 
most  advanced  and  powerful  country  in  world  politics,  and  they  looked  upon 
the  world  from  their  point  of  view,  whether  it  was  Whitehall  or  the  City  of 
London,  whatever  it  was,  that  was  the  point  of  view  and  slightly  ignoring  other 
points  of  view  as  backward  or  primitive.  I  remember  in  my  boyhood  hearing  a 
typical  conservative  British  point  of  view  which  said  that  the  Negros  start  on 
the  other  side  of  the  English  Channel.  That  is  a  very  limited  and  conservative 
view,  but  why  I  am  saying  this  is  that  they  looked  at  the  world  from  their  point 
of  view,  egocentric  point  of  view,  their  experience.  Well,  they  dominated,  played 
a  big  part  in  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  course  that  has  faded,  no 
longer  playing  their  part. 


6.  On  the  theme  of  the  relativity  of  understanding  and  its  relation  to  geography,  see  items 
218  and  12. 
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Of  other  great  countries,  the  United  States  is  a  dominating  figure  today  in 
the  world.  But  there  has  been  a  tendency  throughout,  if  I  may  say  so  with  all 
respect,  that  in  a  sense  the  Americans  have  not  got  that  sense  which  the  British 
had  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  still  persists  somewhere,  of  looking  down 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  nevertheless  they  have  a  strong  sense  of  success. 
They  have  succeeded  and  they  have  built  up  a  magnificent  civilization  and 
because  they  have  succeeded  in  life  and  have  built  that  up  they  have  a  sense 
that  this  is  the  only  way,  this  is  the  right  thing,  because  they  have  succeeded, 
not  realizing  that  nations  are  differently  conditioned.  Here  this  vast  territory  of 
the  United  States  with  a  small  population,  small  industrious  population  inhabiting 
this  vast  area  and  developing  it  and  by  their  own  virtues,  succeeding,  true, 
something  to  be  proud  of.  That  is  something  for  other  countries  to  learn  from. 
But  with  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  between  this  period  of  growth  in  the 
United  States  and  the  period  of  history  of  two  three  thousand  years,  that  we 
inherit  as  a  land  which  is  a  full  land  not  a  vacant  land,  that  you  pioneers  go  and 
spread  out.  Taking  in  the  single  thing,  the  people  talk  about  let  us  say,  agriculture, 
modem  technological  improvements  in  agriculture  which  are  very  good,  I  am 
all  for  it;  but  the  ratio  between  the  human  being  and  land  in  India  is  quite 
different  from  the  ratio  in  the  United  States  or  the  ratio  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
land  is  far  more  there  than  the  human  beings.  Here  the  human  beings  are  far 
more  than  the  land,  and  they  are  growing  at  a  fast  pace.  So  the  problem  takes 
a  different  shape.  You  cannot,  you  cannot  just  apply  the  same  criteria  here  as 
there.  But  that  is  a  rather  an  obvious  example  I  gave.  But  there  is  this  tendency 
and  it  is  a  tendency  I  am  mentioning. 

But  it  is  strongly  rooted  in  the  Indian  mind,  I  tell  you,  thinking  of  ourselves 
as  in  some  spiritual  way  superior  to  others.  You  cannot  obviously  say  that  you 
are  superior  in  the  material,  because  we  are  not.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are 
superior  in  political  strength,  because  we  are  not,  or  in  military  strength.  So  we 
take  refuge  in  the  spiritual  domain  where  we  are  presumed  to  be  superior  to 
others.  Now  whether  we  are,  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  in  the  early 
history  of  our  race  we  produced  some  people  with  amazing  greatness  of  mind, 
and  we  take  pride  in  that  fact,  certainly  every  country  has  produced  great  men 
in  the  course  of  its  history,  nothing  unique.  But  to  talk  about  our  superiority 
now,  based  on  that,  is  a  little  ridiculous.  And  certainly  it  did  not  help  at  all.  We 
have  to  understand  people  as  they  are,  with  their  problems,  not  with  our  eyes 
so  much  but  putting  ourselves  in  their  place,  and  be  receptive  to  what  has 
conditioned  them  and  made  them  what  they  are,  their  difficulties  and  urges. 
Then  we  understand  them  better  and  we  could  also  be  understood  a  little  better 
by  them. 

Thank  you. 
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3.  In  Allahabad:  Public  Meeting7 8 9 10 

wit  wit  eftr  wit, 

3TTWft  ftft  TTTftWT  ?ft  gg  Eft  I  ggW  fftwf  ft  3WEt  W7TTWT  fft  fttft  WT- WT  Elftw 
SET  wftf  I,  wftf  W  ftET  SE7T7EWIET  5<3TT  I  ^nft  cTt  gfftWT  %  WgTT  if  fft#  I  wftr 
ftft  WgW  WgTT  W  fftEWT  I  WW  3TftfftET  SET,  WIT  3TEW  TEE 

t#W,  W%-wl  ggE  I  W5T  I  3lft  s§t3  fftl  gg,  ft  Wf,  #T  wt  gg,  wit  wee 
ft  W  SIT  ft  fftwftt,  ftt  fft  fTEITfft  37TE  3TftfftET  ft  I  ftfftw  EtfftT  3TftfftET  I,  WW 
3lftfftET  %  TTT%  WH  WI 1 1  #f  TTE5  %  ft,  wfttww  5ETT  WfT  continent  I 

wft fftwrw fftw  ft  ft  wftf fft# aftr fft#  Ww|  ftwr fw? wft gg 

3TE#,  WWffft  ft  WTSEcTT  f  3T#WT  ftf  3T5fftw7T  WgTT  %  3rft#ET  ftf  ft  I  3TTE  WIT 
Wlfftg  ?n  gft  Elfftw  i#T  ftftyw  wft  5-3TT,  WTET  fTTT  wft  fftEET  W,  Elfftw  gft  3#ft 
ft  fft  W>ft  ET  gift  WIT  Mf|w  WE37  I  <t|RE'1  W5  WET  tlft)  ft,  ft  ET#  gPlgl  if  TTf  wftf  gHI, 
ftlfftw  3EFETE  flT#  3  ggT  f  3#  W-W  W  gW5T  WgTT  ggW  %  ftET  EWTW7T  g3TT  I 
WE#  TWEET  WW  ft  wftf  WIT,  ft  TTf  WT#  ft  ft#  I  Elfftw  3TTW  Eftft  %  WgTT  5E7REWTET 
ten  3#  gg<W7r  %  ten  I  gft  WET  3TT7TT  ft,  ft  7ft  57  ER5  ft  g3TT  ft  Wlft  ft  WEFT 
W,  ft#  WWT  TEftw  W77T  gg,  OT  WWTT  W5T,  3TW  wftf  WFETT  gWT  ftf  I  g7#  %  gp^Ff  ft 
WWT,  FIT  WWT  gft  WTW  -311711 ft,  fttft  ft#  W77T  gg,  W-  W7ET  gg  ft  W  ft  \3E#fftT7TH 
WWT  SIT,  7#1W  3#  W«,’  7T##  gSEEW  1, E3T7EE7  7ER7W  #7  gEfT7T  I  ETWTEW 
ft  W5T  ^  3TET  eM  %  fTTT  Wt§T-#-7|7t§T  R^MI  W5T  cEI  57TW  Rpif  W, 

TRcblil  Wt  SIT  Wt  Rng  WWT  I  5ETi£E  WT  ETtE  WgTT  ?EfR  3ik  TETpT  773^ 

I  EtftET  wt  m  ^373?  W  W5T  %  EM  %  Wrt§T  %  aftr  WWW  SIW^  if  S§E5  f^gTTTR 
Cj?t  ^IWET  3TT  wsft  w  I  (Mt  EFETT  eft)  Tit  ^  WET  WWT I  ?  3Tft  t  3TWftWW  3f  WWT,  3TTW 
3T7fWRftwf,l0W^#tWt^g3E^i^3E|WRWTft'ft3TEEftW5WftW7Tr7EHft 
3?ft  W  W7W  ft  WTgEft  ETtW  WE  W7  3fl7  Wft-Eftr  t  WES  ft  WWT  SElft  ft  I  Wt  OT% 
WKI  gft  OTWTWTT  ftTTT  sn  fft  ttcE  gEWT  SET  fftTTTT  Wift  I,  WE  WE  SElftt  ETft  ERT  ft 
WTft  Efft  ft  ETEft,  ftftt  ft  ETWT  fftft  gtT  ft  EPTT  ft  Wlft  |  fftw  ftWET  ft  f  WT 
SIT  WETft  WT5E  Elft  E3%  ft,  gWf-§TPT-EET  afft  W  g?WT  sft  fftlTft  ft  ftft  TTEWi  ftft, 
ftft  5TW  fftETFTT  wft,  ftft^FlftWTTTWWTlft  fttWTTT  SIT,  W5  wft  fft  ggtft  fttg  E3TET 
^ft  ft  ftfftw  ^TJ  3TTIT  ETtW  5E  gE3T  ft  ft  EETSlft  Elft  ft  fft  fftsgETTR  §llPd  fttE  3TtT:T 
ftf  7TW  E57TT  ft  3itE  gfftWT  ft  ft  fttftw  WTEETT  ft  fft  Elfft,  SFlfT,  WTW  W  ft  I  3TlT 

7.  Speech,  1  December  1961,  at  the  K.P.  College,  Allahabad.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No. 
10301-10304,  NM  No.  1833-1836. 

8.  Mohammed  Mian  Farooqui,  President  of  the  City  Congress  Committee,  Allahabad. 

9.  7-23  June  1995;  see  SWJN/SS/29/pp.  201-232. 

10.  5-13  November  1961.  See  SWJN/SS/72/section  External  Affairs,  subsection  US  Visit. 
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to  c§r  fto-gqREi  to  fe  tot  to  rftrtr  w  rirt  g3ftq  qrrto  gftoRT  to  etrt  rret  frt 

I  WtoR  RR  3ftq  Efto  E  Ft%  RT  fto  RE  EEt  RT^  totET  ttoEET  I  EqTRT  FRFTE  RE% 
JET  to  EERt  to  ’TBit  1 1 

TlfeHKl  to  ttR  RRf  FtRT  t  RET  ?E  ggjER  to  RFT,  RET  to  gE§EE  to  ^PTT  RTFT, 
RET  3TRftRE  to  gRjEE  to,  RET  EtoE,  ^PTT  URE,  RET  3ftoEf  to,  Rt-Rt  Et  EFT  to  toET 

I  to  RTq-RTq  toto  I,  Riff  to  I,  Et-E|  to  WI  tot  I,  T3R  ftot  I  TPF-^T^ 
to,  to  tot  tot  I  totor  eeeT  to  to  tift  toto  et  wr  eret  I  to  gfttoq  to  Trim  to 

I I  ElRbEI  to  to  fto  TIFT  #T  FR  TTR  gto  to  wto  I  fto  ftoto  mz  to  to  EFlf  et 
REf,  clElftEI  RR  Ft  RTto  I  3?tq  to  3TTR  EtR  ETE  WW,  TT^FTT  ET  to  fto  FT 
ftogEiH  to  Rgr  Rto  I  gftoET  et  am,  to  gto  toto  I  to  gFm  %  3ftq  qg to  %  i 
#C  3rto  ete  t  fto  toto  FRTto  toiqE  I  gftoiT  to  FRft  gm  Rto  1  ftoto  Em  to  I 
toftoE  gfttoq  to  to  to  t,  Rto  tor  to  f  R-gwn  to  to  to  fto  fe  ete  to  gfttoq 
%  ft#  to  1 1  Fto  RgE  TTrfr  (Eto  qftoR  to  %  tom  I)  eeteertet  Ftoito  to  Etot 
1 3rqto  mr  to  RFRiftoto  1  3mr  totfto  reet  et i  w)  toE  eeee  ef  t  fto  fe 
gfto  3  rtre  RffqF  to  eet  RTto  Eft  wpR  ftor  to  qqqq^l  3ftq  3m  fr  3rqto 
et  to  ret-^  %  REfa  to  to  tor,  ftog?r  Ft  etet  I,  to  fret  RtoET,  to  totR 
to  rift  eiet  to  re  tteet  1 1 3ftq  ef  RrftoRT  I  Re  frR  to  et?  to  ret  toftoto 
to  tor,  to  e^j,  qmit  I  fto  to  3TTtor  ftor  Rto  to  re  to  reet  wr  Ft  ret, 
3TR  FR  Et  Riff,  3TFqqr  it  FFRfT-FEqiTC  RE  TTETt  1 1  Et  to  Et  RET  ERE  RTR 1 1  3TTtot 

rr>  tot  tor  t  fto  to  fe  rrr  ^t  RtoR  %  rrre  qto  t,  tor  mr  gqr  gf ,  tor  gf 
Rt  ftorr  rt#  1 1  rf  Rt  RTto  gfto  Rtt  RRto  I  to-TET  fr  Rtotq  gq  3to  gm 

#  FRlft  RRtoF  RRRT  to,  RRR  RRE  to  Rt  3TTtot  to  RT  qtto  1 1  WERE 
3TTRRET  ^  RREt  *t  3ftq  Rt  to  WFqEFRr  RRFRT  RFrf-?FRFr-qETTR  RR  RRTRT 
tonto  RFif  R  Ft  torr  qqtor  toft,  rtirr  to,  eteet  fto  to  qFRT  1 3ftq  FRif 
qrto  ftoR  to^r  I  Rt  FRTft  qto  qq  to  g^TR  to  tor,  3ttr  Rrto  I,  Eto  FRtf 
qto  %  re  3ttre  Rgwf  to  Rnto  Rto  qq  rert  toqr  1  rert  rert  qrrft  Rto  qq 

Rt  RE  gfto  %  RTFRT,  RRtto  to^  toE  Rt  t  tot,  Rt  Rt  HFIS,  R%  Ev%  3ffq 
gtoER  RRF,  toR  RT  RET  Eto  3FEEt  RER  RREt  to  Rttfto  to  I,  ERE  TfRE  I, 
FRlf  to  RE1RE  to  I  %  RTR  I 

Rt  Rto  to  tor  tot  Rtot  Ft  rtrt  I  %  fr  totoq  to  3ftq  to-to  RTto 
%  gm  to  rrer  re#  I  Eto  Rqqr  fr  sRRtotoi  3m  Rtoqto  %  gfto  ^ 
qto  to  to,  to  E?to  fr  Eqto  rr  to  to  qrto,  Rto  fr  ee  Rfto  to  to  §rto 
to  toto  Rto  rrt  to  toRT  g  totor  Eqrto  etteir  to  to  to  rr  qto,  Rtofto  to  etet 
re,  totoqq  totonto  to  R?to  toto  I  fto  etter  3m  FRTto  toto  ret  I,  fet  tree 
to  RTto  I,  rfM  frt  to  RTto  I  to  fto  to  rfre  qgto  to  toto  to  m  toto,  qrrft 
gftoRT  to  Fto-Fto  tor  Rrtoto  1  to  fr  EEto  rr  to  to  ERto  tofto  tto  tot  to  RgR 
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TE#  TP#  t  Ttf#  FT,  TT?#  F#  ftFT#  #  PT#  FF#  #  f%TT  ^if  -3TF#  ;#  #FTT  TT3FT 

F#g  I  ##  T#f?  ^THT^tT  %  FTP  FIFT  I  f#T  F#E  FE  FEE  t,  #FT  t  FitF  FE  FEE  Ft 
I  #  #,  Tt#TF  ETMcEF  F#  g#FT  if  F##  EFT  %TTE  I  gTFT  Ft  FFT#  #  f##,  ft# 
TIT#  F#F  JET  FEE  F#  TP  I,  TT#  #F  PT#  $T#FT  1 1  EEFFTTT  F#  TTf#  P#Ft-TT#F 
?141  %  r^ttl A  gTFT  FE  EFT-gFT  >3)i<;4i  #1  FE?  F  FjT?  ff?TTil  #,  4FM-g-#E  #  ETTFTT 

f#  ?it  ptft  ##,  fetti#  if,  pr#,  pr#  ft##,  Tii#  ##  grSt  ft#  I?  fee  f#FT# 

F#  EFT  #1#  t,  PT  f#FT#  Ft  ##  f##  FTP#  t  #  PTFTt  TEE1F  #t  I,  PT#  ch  I  «g  wf 
if  if  FT  FE#  if  FT  TP#  FE  TTTETF  PT  ##  I  P#t  #  #TEF  TIFT  TP  3E  f#  PT  FFF“ 
PT#  f#ET#  d^Ug  FT  Ep#  FT  f ,  F§F  ##  Epf  FT#  F^-TttTfF-^lFRF  PITT  ## 

p#  fp  f#  ftt  fre#  #  tett  if  f#  #  pi#  I,  tt#t  gp  #  sn#  t,  pp  ft#  it 

f##  f#TE  F#  #p  it  fan#  F#l,  FPF#ftPFp?t,  pT###ET#fF### 
I  Epft  FT,  #PF  I  FT  F#  1 1  Ft  PTFTt  TfE-EcE  #p  ##  PI#  Epft  I  TP#  F#  Tf# 
F#  FTE#  F#  P  4lp  #  FTTTF  F%,  Fsl^  FE  TTTETF  TFT  iPT  PTTE  %  FTP  %  #?  4)4 
#PT  PEE  I?  PT#  PPP  FT  P##  %  I  Ft  FT#  FFT  PT  Fp  f##  FEf  f##  FTft 
FT  FFTTT  FTP#  T#f  ##  f#  TT#  t  FFTTT  PFf ,  Ft  FT#F  PIFf  ##  FT#F  gFT  PET 
FTP#  I  Fit  TTE#  f#  P1F#  4TFFW  FP#  I  TTTETF  #PFTT,  #TI##  I,  PIT f  FPF 
FTTTFTT,  FFTgiT%  FFEET  F^tT?,  PET  3TK4  FF%  feg  1 1  fF  FT¥  %  TETT  gTFT  3TT  FnFT 

IfPnftif  i 

Ft  FINFuF  fM  ijfsr^  Fit  ftcft  I  3trt  f%  to#  Ft  F|t  FTF  gf  FTT  %TF  Fit 
?gft  I  ^1%F  FFif  #T  FEFREFT  Fit  Ffl^  if  fFT  TEFt  #E  f%  3IF  Flfl^  FTTTt  F#  FFTET 
WEFT  #T  T3FTFTF)  ?t  Eift  I  FttT  FIW  if  fM  FEFFT  F#  ferft  FF#  -3e4,  FFt% 
fe#  Fit  FFFE  F^Ft  I  F#  I  Pitt  #E  fl^TFR  if  FEFIFT  F5T  ^t  f%  p  PT  ?TTf^F 
^  PE  if  t  oftr  TlfT^  F  ft  #T  FFF  FF  TFTIF  4Tft  t,  4f4>F  TTF  FTF  Ff  t  f%  F)1^ 
ftFTTT  if  #T  fer  if  FF%  fTT  FTF  ^t  TTEfT  F#  I  #E  I  FFtfe  PT%  FJF  gFFEF 
FFT4  e4,  ^FTt  E%,  Fl4  4t  F%,  FtMt  FTEFT  if  FT  FFFt  Ff^,  ^%F  fif  FTtf 
FTTFRETT  Fit  FI?I i  FE  F^Ff  F#  I,  FtfT  TE,  FRT  TE  Fp  §3E  FT  FETTET  %  felft  FT, 
TtfcF  3TTTTT  if  |FE  F#  I  PlfiET  PT  ^TFFT I  pT  FTFf  ^  #T  PT  FETTEtt  %  gg 
FT%  t  FT  gMlT  %  TETPcT  F^f  I  Ft  #E  TTFflt  I,  FT%  Ft  sfM  Ft  gPE  if  ft  FT  TFT 
^  FT  fe#  grlF  FT,  FETiFE  fiE#  Ft  TTF5T4 1,  in  gFt  I  Ffl^  Ft,  FFFt  PFT 
FJF  ^PTFT  FTTT  ftFT  I  pT  FTFf  FE,  FFffe  TTFPt  I FFT  g4lFd  FlM  I  FT  if  FTPE 
fFTF  TE#  I  4  FFTTT  fM  pT  ^  F#  I,  gPtFT  Fit  FP^  FttTf  F>,  4  FTTT  ^  t  FFT 
^FTifl  #T  FTTT  tt  it  ^HnFT  4  Ft  Ft  i#  FFI#  Tift  gfiFT  ^  TE  TEErT  t 
f#T  PEE  T^  f#  F  #  FFT  F#,  EftT  FTET  PEE  #,  gF>  Fptt  PTTF  i  #  I  i  PFF 
I,  TEE#  Fit  FET  1 1 

ETF  i#  PTTF  if  PT  FFT  Fit?  #T,  PP  FFT  PE#  FTTEF  I  Fp  FTffllFT  f# 
TTpf  F  #,  FT#  PT  Ft  pTFE  #TTTE  FTT  F#  TTFT#,  Ft-Fs  gTFT  I  Ft  #FTF  if  ^F  Ff# 
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I  TP?  33RT  Ff#TFEF3  ##  I  #  FT  #ft,  E#f  ERT3T#  Tit  Tf^H  3#  TFT#,  FT  E§T5 
TTTITF-RRtt  if,  E[R#TT  if  sfTST  ETT  33FT  3FR  I,  #  #  EEtf#$T  EE#  f  I  33  #  RE  ERT 


FT  33#  ?JTR  if  EfR  cR^?  3T#  gTR  if  F3  FT  EFF  ft  #3#  E#  ##  g#RT 
3T#  FTFHT  TTR3T  <E#  E#  I  #  4#  ?  TIFT  <£#  %,  3?t#  df#  ft,  RTT  EF3  FT  T#,  FE# 
3FRT  Ft,  #  Ft,  #  Ft,  ft#3  FTTTt  #  RTR  RT#  I,  ETR  %  EE3  FEF3  #  RT#  I  # 
F3  33#  ^TR  E#  3RRT  33#,  TgRFTET  33#  RFTEF3  #  TFER  I,  Ef##  ETTEEET  33# 
I  T|9TFM  gER  Rt,  3)#3R  gER  ^t  E3RET  ERR  3#  Ft#  1 1  FT##  3F  TFT  RT# 

#  RTR  I  3EFI#3  #RR  3#TF  #TFT3  333  g3Et  I  FM,  E##  FTFT3  3ETEFT I  # 
gER  T<pTFTET  #,  gER  %  3##  #EREt,  %ftRR#  #*#,  RTER  ft  #  3#  ft  TFTRT, 
Et#3  fE#-F#  I  3#  ETF#  EF#  #  f#r  ^  ETF#  cET  TT1R3  F3  #3  E#f,  3F 
3#  #  F3  3ttff  #  #FETTR  #  I  FE#  RFTR  t  R  3#  TTRR,  FT  3R#ET  ft  R  TETT 
ft  R  3##  Ft  FT#  EET  E3Et  f ,  f#E§ET  3Rfft  FT  #  Tff#3  #  3FR  I,  F#R  #  I 
F5#,  $333  ##  #,  Et#3  ^#t  RTI#  ETTRET  ##  3#,  R7T  T3  gRf  #E3  #  RTR  I, 
REFT  #  RTR I  FfRRT  3#  3%  3#t  #Et  t  #  EIF#  #  F#3TT,  %$p3T  3#t  I  FT#R 
RT#  #  RTR I  #  F3  33#  gER  if  ER#  I  33#  gER  if  ERFIT  I|33  TJR  #33TT  3# 
#grff3#EErEFR3##  RTR EERRF  3TFTT I,  s#T«ld  3FEt 3# eet,  # F3 Tfft^# 
t,  EFfff#  33#  gER  if  #  RW  F3  ERI%  R^f,  TIT  3#  I  ^  3RE  FT  #  #  TFT 

#  FT#  TITFft  #  Eft  EER  3#  #TTI  3RT  Eft  #IT  3#  #  gTEE  #  FFT  3f  I  f# 
F^f  ^  ejt  3  #  FETFT  FFT  TFRTT  1 1  #  F3#  RlFcfFT  #  R#  f  |  F3f#T  3TFT  %  3# 
f#5Tt  E#f  %  r#T  EEtf^RT  I  f#  F3  3F#  iJTEE  if  3F#  RT#  F^FTR  33#  I 

3R  FT#  3#  3  ^  F#3K  ER#  #  3T3TT  if  f%  F3  3F#  #  §FF3  ERTT 

#  Ef#f  TJTEE  if  ej%-s#  EETFfFt  #  3ttT  FT#  't#  RF  FFT#e#er  3%-#% 
EEHTIFt,  RE  RE  33^,  #3  EE#t  tM  §3  #  Ert-sff  R?tt3  3#  cEKUHT  e# 
TPT5f  #,  Eft  3RT  T#  I  TF#  3F#  #F  E^  3FTTTT  I  R#  E)#  R#  %  iR% 
^ F#3TT,  F#  %  «Rdl  ^  3ftT ##  #,  3#  #  3il«aR  ER# #T#  #FT EE#f  #,  FT# 
ElftT  Eft  TIFlf  3#  #  TFT#  I  #FT  RE  gTE  #  f#T  Tft3T-3T#  Tt  EE#  ertr  ###  #TT 
F  Tft3T-3Mt  3  #  #  3jc5  T3TTT  ^<E3I3  ##  EEt  3  #,  T#  #  E#r  3TT3FFTT  EET  y>E 
EFT  3#  TFPETT,  3TT3FHTT  #  RER  fee  #%  #  TFITTft  ^  ER^  ^  |  #  TTtFT  #  I  T# 

#  3TTTFTT  3#  E(§3  TTlft  ##  3Tf#f  I  i#  3TFFEt  RE  #3T  «R#t  | 

FT#  TTFT  TFF  #  ?T#T  I  #TTT  3FF?  ##  $T#T?  ##ft  EET  I  f#TTt 
EETTTIFt  EJT#  f  |  3TT3FETT  E#-#  eeHTTFT  EEtf  333#  ETt  3#  ER#  333#  EER  cE# 
F  EIFT,  Tt#3  3TTFT  #  TTFETT  %  er#  #t  F3#  #  R  #  3T3  %  33#  ^  sp^TT,  e#R3 
ER#^  3R  f#I#  FTTTt,  #3#  #T  EFT#  %  R  fsR#  T3TTF3T  #3#  %  I  E£3TEt 
gTR  E#  ETTE#t  #  #3  ^r#  #  RR  I  #  #3#  E#  §T#T  #T  #,  3#cE  333  3T3T 
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ETEET  ETft  fft  #?E  ftt  EET  ETEEft  gf  ftt  3TTE  fftft  RET  W  Eft  fft  Eft  fEE# 
fftftt  ftET  ftftt  I,  ETRt  ETEETt  JTFJJT  ftt  ETftET  fft  E¥  E^E?  ETft  ft  fft  fftjfT  §3TT  ft 1 
RftlfftlF  RET#  Eft  E?1%E  ftt  Tft  ft  fftE#  ftET  ER%  Eft  I  E§E  Elft  Eft-Eft  E#ftf  Eft 

eVhiu  f-*tw  Efft  eet-eet,  #RRt  fftriftt  ^et  fttftt  1 i(Eftr  e?(e  I  ee  fftEf’f  3, 

ft  ftSR)  3RT  Eftt  RE  Tjft  Eft  EE?  fttEET  I  f^  Eftt  ft  EER  #RRt  fftE#  ftET 
ftt#  fttr  ft#  ’ft  ^s  el'ii,  Rift  er?  ft  er  ftt  trt  ft  i  (FT  ET?ft  ft  ^ftr  ftft  ft  ftt 
EEffft?  fftT#  Eft  $lftRT  EE?  FftftEETft  fttET  ft,  EE?  ETE?E  ft,  Eft  E1E?E  ft  ftt 
RETE  Eft  ETE?E  ft  E§E  -jETET  ft  ftfT  Eftt  enftf  ft  fsRcft  ERT  EEfftT  ERft  EEftt  ft  I  ERR 
RE  ftraftt  Eft  ft  ET  Eft  EEft  ft?T  ft?  EE  ETEt  ft  Et  Elft  RElft  ft?T  EE  EE  EEE  Elft, 

Em  ft  ?ft,  ete  ete!  ftt  wfrt  ftt,  eee  Eftt,  fttft-fttft  er!  E>Kyift  sje  ftt  ETft 

Ei|E  Elft,  RElft  ftftt  ft  ETE  ft  ftt  E^R  ERTEET  TRRt  fEE  Rift  ftft  fttftt  fttft  ft  E1|E 
Elft  ftt  Elft)  ft  I  ftfftrT  RE  EE  Elftl  ft  EEE  EEdl  ft,  E>RI  ft  RE  Rift  fftEftt  ftET  ftt, 
fftr  ftt  rt  ete  EE-fttE  rer  Eft  ftfftf  ft  fftEftt  ETftt  ft  re#  ft?T  ft  i 

ftt  ER  ftt  ftft  E?RT  ETE?E  EElft  ft  fftrT  |  ^TTfftr  ft  ^?ER  EEftt  ft,  EEft  ETfftr  ft, 
TRR  ’jfeft  EEt  ft  ftt  RETE  ftt  fftEE  ft,  RETE  ftt  EEE  ft  ftft  RETE  ftt  fftmE  ft  I 
fftmE  ETftt  ETTftt  Eft  ft,  EEE  ftt  I  ftft  ft  Eft  E?RET  f  ETftt  fftmE  E?lftt  Eft  ft? 
ftpT  fttE  Rft  fftmE  ETftE?ffftt§EfftftE?ftEEt  gEft  EEJE  RElft  ft,  Eft 

aircftt,  ^ift  fft^ft-cEeiPiftt  ft  fft?nft  *rft  ft,  ftfftr  ^cwft<  ft  i  siwk  jee 
(ftftt)  ft  ftt-ftftr  JMft  ft,  TT^  ft  3TIW  ft  SET?T  fftETT  ?ETft  ft,  JEFT  ft§E  ?REET  «TT 
^'leHl,  favgcfl  1J55  ?M  %  tft7F5bft  fttftt  Tft  ?RTft  ?ETf  #  ft  I  ftfftFT  ^ftt  ft  fft?  gftEfT 
^<jftl  Jl4l  M lJl,  Eft-Eft  EE  ftt  ftloftl  'iftl,  Eft-Eft  ftft J\ | '  ER  Eft-Eft  EET,  Eft?  ftt 
31Eftt  gftftt  ?TR  ft  #  ftft  Eftf  fEE?ft  EEft  I  ftt  EEEJp  Eft  fftRE  %  afft  $TR  %  ftt 
FR  Eft  I  EE  ERR  EftT  ETTET  ET,  ftt  EkR  fftET  ET  I  ftt  ftftt  fftET  EEft?  E?tf 

ffRE  EE  EETET  Eft  ET  I  ft,  fiFEE  ftt  ESR  ftt,  PR  ftt,  ftfftE  EE^  ERT  fttE  ft?  fttft 
ft,  EET  efftER  ET  fttE,  fttftt  fttE,  iff  fftftt  ^  ERf  ET  Eft,  fttE  ftt  fttE  gf  I  ETEEEEE 
^  ETETft  ft  Eflfftt  ft  ftld  §EIE  Jlft  Eft  ftftt  ft ,  ftt  ‘lift)  Eft  fttf  Eft  efftERt  Eft  fttE 
ftftt  ft  I  fftEEt  ERT  Eft  iftftER  ftR  Eft  fttft  ft  ftt  ^ETRT  EETfE  ft,  EEEft  fttE  ft 
ETfttft  I 

ftt  5E  fftSf  Eft  ft  ?E  Elftf  ft,  fftUTE  ft,  ETfE  ft,  ^fftlU  5ETft  ETEET  EET  ft  Eftt, 
fftyftt  ft  5Eft  fftRE  ft,  EH^ft  ft  fttT  fEtftF  E?ft  ft  EET  fft?  FE  ERE  ft  ftft  E?ttftt 
ft  ftt!  ?Eft  Ef  ETft  I  ftt  Eft  Eftt  fft?  ftETE  ftt#  ?EEft,  ETEftt  Eft  ftftEET  ftET  ft  I 
Sfttfftrr  1ETE  ERT  ftft  ft  ?E  EEE  EElft  ft  ftt,  ?M  EElft  ft,  fttft  E#  Eft,  EEft  ?E 
fftTElft  EET  fftWE,  Eftt  ftEEtfttftt,  ft  fftyift,  EEtfft?  fEft  EET  i^ET  EEET  ft  I  ?E# 
•3RTET  ftt  E^E  ETft  ftteftt  ft  ftfftTE  ft  E?ftt  ft  EET  #T  5Eft  fift^EM  ET  ft  ERT 
fftft  ft  ft  ft?TEE  ftftftEftE,  Ef-Ef  EEtESTIWT,  ETTEft  ERft  ET5  ft  BE  ETEEft  ER  # 
ft,  Eftt-Eftt  fttft  EETft  Eft  ft  I 
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Wfe  FE%  WT  c(5t  WET I  WT  WET  gwft  ’ft,  ETW-WET  few  eft  WET  ft  WW  fefe  ft  ftW> 
WWT  FWTft  WFTW  FEW  FHg<  ft  WWT  WT  fe  WTWT  WT  ftft  FEEt  FWft  Wfft  felT,  WgW 
WWW  ETWT  I  -SET  ft  ftF  ffewfe  I  FWTft  WTWWft  Wft  ffe  ft#  few,  EW>  WWW  gEfT  FWTf 
WFW,  fe  wftft  WFlft  ft  W  wfe  ft,  ft  ft  gWTfftft  ft  few,  WTWTW  ft  few,  WTfeW 
ft  WfeW  WTFft  Ftft  If  WWft  ft  ftft  WWW  few  ft  I  WF  WTWWft  FWTft  ft  I  ftft  FWft  ftfe 
ft#  fefe  WWT  Wife?  Fife  fttWWTW  Wffef  ft  WWTfe  I  WWWfftft  ft  l"  Fife  EFft  WFT 
WWTJT  ft  fefe  TW-TEW  wfeft  §W  Flft  ftF  Wfft  WE  Fife  WFEW  WWTWT  I  FT,  Ffe  Fft 
TTWTF  fftfe  ftfe  wft  WTFT  ft  gw?  wftw  3EFft  I  FTWif  TETTF  fftfe,  fefew  WWTWT  FWft 
fefe  ft  I  Ftftf  TEEF  ft  I  fe  fe  gWT,  ftft  ftft  WTF  WTWfe  WFlft  WE  WFRT  I  ftft  fefW 
ft?  ft,  WTfe  Ffe  TETET  gETWffftE  WTft  Fife  wfe  ft  ft  fft  fftfe  few  FEW  fe  WTWTW 
WEft  I  Ffe  few  few  WEE  I  fe  I12  FEW  fe  WTW1W  gft  ftfe  WTW  wftf  ftff  W.  fe,  WET 
fe  ftfe  ftft  fe  TETET I  WEEW  fe  I  fe  Fife  fe  WEE  I  ftft  WgW  fe  ftfeWT  WWW  WT, 
Fife  fe  Fife  wwrwr  i  fe  ft  fe  fe  Fnft  wwpfe  fefe  ft  fe  I,  Fwft-Frft  fe  ft 
fftjF  wft  fe  EFF  fe  1 1 

Fife  wfef  gfftwfe  WET  WF  I  fft  few?  WTF  fe  WWfe,  fefe  fef  fe  I  ftft  ftfe  fef 
fe  Effft  ft  ftfe?  WET  WSfe  FT  ftW?  fe  Ft,  wfe  WWEF  WTWftt,  WFWE-WFfe  fefe  gEE 

wrft  wfe  wwfe  wwtt  ffer  wwft  wwfe  fefe  I  gft  gw  fefe  fef  i  fe  ft  ww  wife  fe 

Ft  fe  t  ftft  FTft  WWEfe  fe  gft  I,  fefew  WTffe  wfe  fe  WTW  fftWF  TFWT,  fe  Wftnftt 
ft,  ffe  ft  fe  wftftT  FT  ETT  wfe  ftft,. WWW  EEEE  I  ftft  WTffe  ft  fe  fefe  WT^fe  I 
Wft,  WE  fe  Wft  I,  W  WTWT  FEE  I,  fe  fe  ftFET  WFE  I,  fftfe  ftFET  FT  fefe,  FTft 
WWWW  WTW  wfe  gT  Fife  ftfe  ft  FT  WT  WWfe  ft  I 

WTE  Wife  ft  ffe  ftfe  ft  FWft  ftWT  F1W,  fefe  few-few  feBF  gWT  gWE  FT  WTWf 

ft,  wgw  wft  gwE,  Fnft  gwE  ft  fe  wft,  Ftft  fe  fif  wrwfe  i  few  fefe  ww  wtw  gw, 

WTF  WTW  gw  fe  fe  ftft  WE%  gWE  fef  WFlft  ft,  ftffew  FFfft  WEft  FT  ft  FEET  fftwT 
ftft  FT  fe  ft  WWTWWft  WE  fiftWT  WFT  1 1  WFT  WTE  Wife  t  fft  fftftt  ft  WEW  WFt 
ft,  WEFT  ft,  wfe  ET  ft  Wft  W  wft,  WWTWftff  Wfe  ftffe  I  WF  fe  feWT  wfeft  WWTWTftt, 
WTW  wfefft  WFT  few  ftft  wfefWW  FFtft  WTWWft  fef  ft,  WF  wfe  fe  wftf  wft  ft  I  FWTW 

wft  wf  wt  fer  ft  fe  wf  grwi  wwwt  ft,  wt#t  ft  wwt  few  ft  ?  gwE  fe  wfeftfe 
ft  wftft  WWW  few  gWE  fe  wfe  ft,  gWE  fef  WWWT  ft  I  FW  WTFft  ft  gwE  wft  WWWT,  ww 
few  wrwwft  wft,  wft,  feftwww  we  ft  wft  fer  fetfe  we  ft  wft  i  fwtw  ^ttw  ft  fe  wEfer 

ft  FEW  Fiwrfe  ft  WWW  Wife  ft  WWWT  ft,  fftWEEE  ft  ftft  WFW  FEEf  gWTW  WT  WWEET 

wwTwrfe  wft  fe  wwfe  wgft  ft  wwwww  fefe  ft,  wew  fe  fe  wfe,  fe  wfe  wwwt  i  #1,  wf 

fe  EETWfe  fef  wfe  ft  I 

1 1 .  The  Avro  748,  named  the  Subroto.  See  SWJN/SS/72/item  12. 

12.  The  HF  24;  the  German  expert  was  Kurt  Tank.  See  SWJN/SS/69/item  360. 
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I.  GENERAL 


gE^EHgST  EREgE*gREE  ETT  TOI EETfT  I  E#  #E  if  gETE  ET#  1 1 EET 
|  #?  gETE  |  %  RTTE  eft#  Eft  RTi#EET  I  Rnf#T  it  %  ftRR#  E#  g#  RffT  #RTETf 

gi#  f#E  etete  ir,  t%  #  e#  Eft  ##  aft?  EtMt  eM  i  ere  Eg  ete  grr  #t  % 

EtE##cft#Eir,  EttT#TTr  ET# t 1  #T,  gT  RET  gEET  Eft  :JteTEK  I,  ET#TETR  I 
t#  #et  Et  gniRiE  re#  tit  e#  Rttr  gr#  #  grEff  ir  ?p  e  t  i 

ctt  g#  gE#  TTR#  tt  #  TTE  TTERT  t,  3TE  ^TRT  Egft  STETT  REEft  #  E#  1 1  E^E 
ctt  #TT  i#  ETTETt  ETgT  t#  g#ET  Eft  #  gRTE  I,  Tpft  I  Eg#  ET,  ftT#  FM  ftRET 
TgET  E?R  ETET,  gET#  E?tE  JET  REE  ETTTg  ET  ETT  RltET  ETET gE  cRTR  E  #  gMtT  %  I 
g#t  gE#  RER  wt  f  I  gSR  #ET  ET  73ETT  I gETTT  ttE  3^  ETET  %  E?#  5TEt-ERTTE 
Eft  ET#  ETET  E3TTR%  I  #ET  #  %  Ef#  ’ft  gSR  RET  gET-ETRI  ERR  1 1  TTEETT  EETE  # 

#t  ##r  Rt#  EttMt  #,  rtt#  ##  etete  #tt  et#e  i  she  Eg!  |®r  ##  %  ret 

#t#g$TE  T#ETR  ER  #,  #E  %  EKMJi)  ETT  ET  g#^  %  ERIE#  ETT,  Eft  #ET  |  #f#E 
RTTETT  ERR  ctt  g#ET  #  ftRft  ET  #ET  E#,  E  #E  ET,  E  RE  ET  I  ETTEET  REEIE  I 
#f#E  ETET  RE  EETETE  ET  tt#  ETETE  #  EE  E#  T7IET 1 1  gTTEf!  ERE  fWR  ER  gTET 
Eft  ETETE  EE#  ETT  TTERT  #  ETET  I  Ef#  RTTET  Eg#  it  eM  EEEE  E?#g  #  gpj  | 


Et  ctt  I,  ETlf#T  #  ft  ETET  I  gTET  Eft  ETEEft  ERET,  ??te>il  ERET  g<ET  E#  JpRTE 
ERET,  Et  rTEEE  g#t  I  ERIE  ^  I 

RET  ETW  %  ftR5%  ^RE  f^ff  ET  %  ETEfT  ^  ETE%  EE  #E  #E  E>  ETE^t  EFRT  EE 
EEf  ER-ER  gRE  I  ETf^ET^  ^f  I  RTTE^  4  EET  #T:  ERE  Et  ftTt#  EET %T 
I  R^f%  EE1#  #EE-t#q#  #  1 1  #  t  #-ER  &RE  EiRET  ERET  f,  fE  ^iE  RT  EfT  f  I 

EETft  EtfM  FT  gEE  #  PREE  EE  #t  I  f%  EE  ETtf^RT  E^  RE%  #Ett  EE%  #  I 
Ef#  T3EETTET  #E  I,  EE#  #E  1 1  IE%  ERt  E#  I  %  Ef#  ET  EE  #M  I 
f#  EE  ^ft  ETE  ETf  E7ET§E  ETt  f#E%  ?E1^  ^§T  E?t  ^gPE#  ##  I  ET  ^§T  #t  Flf^ 
##  I,  ^PlEI#  FT#  I  E#  EEft  ^§T  EE  EEET  E^  Ef  ET#T  %  REETT  EERTT  I,  REEE 
gETTEET  ERET  1 113  f^TE  %E  #  #E  RET  fE#  EE  gEEEET  E#  ER^,  ##  #  E#  I, 
E#  ET  %  ET  %fe#  %,  Et  %§T  Et  PtT  EET,  PlEiHI  #  EET,  Eff  ET  ##  EE  E# 
I  RR#  gETT  Ett  EE#  EE  I  eft  RE*f  EE  #  E#  RT  ER%  EE,  fE#TR  #  #ET 
ctt#ttll  E¥  #ET  I  ^f#E  f#T  #  RTTEERT  Ett  g#ET  EE  ETE  ^T3^  JR  RftT  FE% 
Et  ^E  TfTRT  ET  RR#  EEEE  3  #r$E  RRRtt  Eg#  *f  RTRBt  ^T#t  gR  gE%  EtT  #ET 
RTEE  #  RER  gf#TT  ^f  I  RTETgEg#ET^#T^tcftf#Tg^RR#ET^#RTtt 
E#  ET  EEET I ERT  EET  gEf#E  #  I  gE#RT  gE%  EE  gE#  ^  #Tcft  ER%  Ett  ETl%?T 
Ett  #T  EgE  E#  ?E  EEEETE  gR  I  ET#RER  tt  #Ett  ER%  Ett  #t%?T  Ett,  gTEff#  tf#$T 
sft  gEft  RE#  #E  #  lETft  ETET  %  E#  E#t  E#  g^,  #E  T5TTE I  REEtt  ETET  %  EgE 


13.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  141-142. 
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SELECTED  WORKS  OF  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU 


wiftwr  gf ,  tftiR  wFTgwr  for  tt  FEt  wrt%w  wt  afE  wtt  i  wet  Efeg,  wtt  witf$rcT 

WERT  WEtt  WEt  %  tig  ftltt  gETT  t,  PEfe  Rlt  Rtf  I  ft)  FR  wtf  gwRtf  ^  ^ 

wt  fe  wtt  WEt  wet  wt  fe  Rtf  Et  t ERt  wgw  =hF,  wttf  «rr?ff  wt  emit  1 1 

3EE  ETRWt  RET  tt  W1R  I  FElt  tt#  %  Wt  FETt  WE  gt  ftgjETH  wt  aTTWTtt 
tl  Wit  t  tt  wMtf  %  Ft  WWT  RuslIWI?  WEtttt  wtt  t  Wtt  ETWIW  %  ETEt  EE  Rtf 
gJWIlt  t,  EE  Rtf  fjWTlt  t  WEt  EgW  EE  WERE  EFt  t,  tftw  ftE  tt  STElRxT  %  PEt 
ftwt  t  I  WETRIW  %  ftwt  t  aftE  PTWt  WRElt  wt  WltftW  WEt  t  ttw  wt  I  t  FT 
Wit  gRwiW  I  ETET  tt,  tftlE  pt  WE  t  Pit  WEtt  Wflt  Wt  WWTWT  SR  I 

WW  WWEE  WtE  Pit  WTFt  t  ftl  gE  ttE  ETEt  t  WTEWtt  Ryit  tt,  WWf  Rtf 
R?tt  ttfT  tt  gE,  WWf  gE  WFT  Pit  WET  tt  WEt  wt  tWE  tt 1  WtE  gW  WRWt  ttWT 
t  WW  Wt  t  WIFt  I,  WWtftl  t  HI  HR#  wt  WTt  f  WtE  Pit  EgWf  Wt  RWWIEI  1 1  gWT 
WET  tt  tt  EEft,  gWT  tt  t  ftl  WET  WERT  Witt  ftltt  t  Rtf  WW  WEt  PT  I  Pit  WEtt 

wiwrtt  wt  wfit  t  wrtt  wtwf  t  wet  weet  Rtf  wet  ftiwr,  FtwT  pt  twE  t,  wMtWt 

twE  1 1  WW  PT  WF  tt  t?  t  PEt  WtE  ftftw  ETREETtt  WtE  EEWTWF  WE  W?  t  Wtt 
t,  Pit  HEW  WTpft  tw  1 1,  FE  WET  WEt  wt  Ft$TT  twE  t,  wwtfe  Rttttt  WR  gWI 
EgW  WT  WtE  Ett  EgW  WT  tE  MET  I,  PEt  ETt  t  Rtf  ttt  WTflt  ftl  PT  WIEWfE 
tt  Wilt  I  pf  WEtt  WET  RE  EWgtt  t  EPTT  t,  WEt  ftWEW  RE,  tftlE  ptt  tl  ETW 
PITt  WTWTW  tttt  tttt  WTftg,  REff  W?t  Rtf  tftf  WTftg,  WF  PFft  tEWTWT  I  Wt  #E 
WFT  ETRPt  HRt  IftlgftlPTttRWIwtt,  RlftiWH  %  WT  gWRET  Wl  wt  t  gWI 
$TEEEW  t  ERt  WWtw  WEt  wt  WTltET  WEt  I  prftg  PT  FE  Rt,  WF  WEEW  wt  tlWTTtf 
1 1  WET  #R  RRpt  I  gH  RWTRT,  gM?  RWTRT,  RT#  tET,  WF  tt  W1WET  wtt  ftSTTtt 
Rtf  I,  WEETt  t?T  Wt  ftSTlftwf  f  PT  REff  WT  WEt  wt  I  WF  t  RTRWT  f  ftl  Ft 
it'gWIH  Wt  flRIEET  WEtf  I  gtttE  t,  ttE  WTRE  FR  RE  wtt  FRET  tt  tt  WlftE  t 
PETIT  gWITWHT  WERT  t,  Pit  WWTRT  t  gETT  wt  tE  PTWl  WWTt  t  ftg  tWE  WEtt 
t  gt  I  tftlR  WTWgW  pT  Witt  ^  FRTt  wtft$T  wtt  EFtt  WTftg  HW  WWI  gRttET  t  It) 
FR  WF3TRE  wtwt  t  RETHt  wt  FH  wt  I  RTTR  tit  ttWTT  %  RTRt  t  WTEF-tEF  WEE  t 
FRt  WWRt  WEWTM  ftlWT,  wtt  WFT  R?ttt  EWET  WgE  WFT  Rtf  WT,  PT  RE  FRET  WERT, 
t  tRT,  tttlR  EgET  WIT  EWET  WT  ftl  FR  gftWT  t  Wit  gWT  WET  ftl  FR  §Tlftl  t  EW 
Wtt  EW  EWET  ttE  WFT  ETWE  FE  ggt  WET  wt  tt  PET  gWT  3TRtt  WET  WE  Witt  tt, 
WPTltt  tttt  tt  I  FRt  PETE  ttlWT,  FR  WEEt  t  #T  WEEt  |  ftT  ttET  WTlftE  I 
ft-gWIH  WIT  ttEET  ttRT,  I  tt,  #T  ttRT  EEt  1 1  tt  FR  WTFt  t  WFT  WWT  Ft  E^  FR 
wtft?T  Wt  ft)  REETT  FH  tt  WEt  §llPrl  t,  FRt  wt,  gftWT  ^tt  ETfsET  ft)WT  3ftE  gftWT 
t  Et  RgE  ftlWT  I  EW  W^W  WTt  ttET  #E  ttET  ^  RTE  t#  gt  I,  gWI  RTg  I, 
PI^  RET  Wp  gWI  ftwt  REEFT  RE  tEt  wtt,  gWT  P  RWT  #T  WPEMt  ^tt  Wit 
Wlf  gt  I,  tt-ET  ^  WERE  tt  #E  WIFE  tt  I  -3TW  PELT  FR  EJTRttf  t  WTWEE  tt 
Rtf  WE  EWlt,  Ft  WTE  WWTW  tRT  t,  RE^T  WWTW  tRT  t,  ttt  Wit  WM  WEtt  t,  tWTRT 
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I.  GENERAL 


I,  F  fa  fat  SR  3ft  I  aflT  fat  f  3FFtf  Ffa  F5F  TEEFT  FTT  Fit  fa,  faffaF  jffaFT 
fat  FF  teoidX  ffa  FF  fatt  3llPd  tt  <5<t  fa,  d<dl?TT  d><cl  fa,  FFTT  aiidl  %  Flfat-Flfat 
FRET  sEFF  FFlfa  FF  fat  fatt  fa,  FFF  31Tfa  fat  fafalT  I 

fatF  %  TTTFF  FF  FIFTH  FRl  rjTffa  TEF  FF  I,  FFtffa  FFT  Fltfa  fatFT  FT  FFTFF  fatfa 
FfaiT  FF  Ffat  fa,  FFT  ere  FFT  gFE  |  Tflfa  FTFF  FFTfa  I,  ffasiF  fatF  FfaTF 

%  FTE&  $1FTT  FFTT  Ffat  I  ffafat  FF  FTF  fa  I  HFfa  fat  FF  IRE  fatfat  §fa  fat,  FT#  FFT 
F  3ETFT  F  FIFTH,  fatfa  fatfa  FTfa  Ft  Flfa  faFT  I  3lMf  FFTfa  fa  I  3ET  ffafat  FTF  %  Ft 
ERE  FET  fat  t,  Rld-HIF  FTFH  Ft  Ffat  I,  faw  FFfa  TgH,  faffaF  fatfat  FFTt  fa  HFfa 
fat  FF  W  Ffa  %  f%  ^  ?($  FTFH  T3FTFFE  Ft#  Flfat  I  afE  FF  FHF  %  FFfa  faETTF 
SJF  ffafa  fa  FFfat  FjS  ftfaEMd  %  I  FFfa  FFH  FFFT  I,  FFtffa  tF#  fatF  HFlft  fFlfa 
I  fft  aufakiyd  ^r#t  fafat-fatF  aftTfafaHfafafatffaHFfaiTFfafa  3tfft 
FTTT  #  Eift  §TT^R-  cT#  EjTT  ■ifr  -STREEt  T1TF  fafa  Ffa  ffaFFF  Ft  I  FT,  FjF  HHt  fatFFTH 
Flfa,  FFlt  fatF  fa  FH%  31#  fatF  f  FHFfa  TRTT I FFfa,  fa  4  Ffa  IF  FF#,  FIS' 
f#T  FTH  FHFFT  HFFT  I  aftT  Ffa  afE;  fa  aftT  fa,  3TFF  fa  HfFFT  fa  g$HTT,  T#  fa  FF, 
FF  ETgEr  Ffal  fat  ?TO  faTHlF  FF  FIT  FTF  %  HE  fa  fa  aftT  HgF  farfa  fa  31TFTF 
fa  FTFH  #  TTTTE  felT  #T  RT?p  fen,  ^f#T  m  #  FFTT  ^  #  TTTFF  I,  TT#T 
FF::#EETT1#I  FTlf^ET  f^Fr  #  W%  #  s|K  m  #ft  #T  FJTT  FFR  gf  # 
Eg®  EREET  FTTltt  TTFE  3TT#  3tR  d-JFiy  #  FT  R##  EE^HT  fen  I  3W%T 
3TF#  EEFT  E|#  EEtf  #T  #tTF  #  ?E#r-EEttEr  TFt  #  ^  ^  1^5  |  %j^FT 

ist  'W  Ft,  #rr  ^  qr  ^  #,  #  ERE  fttRprTFT  EET  ftmT  I  3ttT  EJF  WRT  ^JTT  %Fr 
I FTT  TEF  %,  #T  #TT  FRT  sft  I  #T,  #TT  FET  #,  FR%  F#  ETRf#d  #, 

W  #tTF  ^  I,  Fd#  Ejfcrrsr  3tt^,  w  fa#  set  f#  |  ^  fanfat  #  ifat  5^  ^  1 
Eft  TET  §3TT,  FFTt  3RETE  F^l#  3RETTTt  %  f*fa  I  FF  TET  F#  fa  cgts  cfff  TEfa  ^  Rbdl 

w  fa  faf  ^nrdT  faifa,  fafar  te#  stfa  siet  fa  fa  urfa  ftf  fa  3iRfa  far#  sj^, 
3prfa  fafa  farrft  *raii  ttetet  fa  farrft,  irffa  ERfaffaftfa  Efafafa^r  TT?fa 

«R  m41  t  FF  EfFlfa  FFlfat  3ftr  s|§d  gffaFT  %  faT  TTF^E  ®hmi  I  fat  fad  fan  fa 
FFETT  fa  fa  ERE  fa  Ffa  nFET  fa  fafat  Effa  I  far,  faftfa  fafa  ^ffa  fa  fat  1 1 

set  7Efa  nn  mfa  tet  ^<gi  mfa  1 

fa  Ffa  etf  fafa  ffa  ft  farfa  eifat  fa-far  fa  fat  afar  ffafa  farfa  FRifa  fafa 
FW  fa  Fnfat  fa  FR  fa5  TEFR  F5T  Tlfa  1 1  fee:  TTET  Ffa  ffaT  afar  FTT 
fa-fa  ERTT  fa  3EFT  EElfat  FTTfa  fafat  FTlfat  WF  fat  I,  afa  fafa,  FF  FTFfa  I  afa 

fa  afar  Tiffa  fa  fat  t  aftr  afar  farfa  TTsfa  1  Frrfa  etet  fa  fat  t  ffa  Ffa  ftift  fatf 
ffarr  ffa  fafa  aEET  fa  ftett  fft  fa,  tet  fa  ff  fa,  ff  fat  fifft  nfa,  fa  fatffan 

afafafa  FF  TEE  FF  fafat  $fafa  fa,  3TFF  fa  FTlfat  FFT  FTlfa  fat  I  afk  FRT  FTlfa  fa  FTfa 
fat  t  ffa  FF  fatf  fad  fa  FT  fa  Fit  FFfaf  did  Fi^T  SET  fa,  FT  fa  Fit  FF  dfa  did 
Efa;  Ffa  fatfa  I  FF  fat  FF  fatfa  fatfaF  Ffat  fa  TflF-TTET  FFfa  31Ffat  dldid  FFlfa  fat 
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R#f#?T  eft,  R#R  R#  rtRTRT I  gTR#R?  RR#  RT  #T  HR  R#  ft  T#  1 1  ##RTTR#R?FT 

#  RTF  #  t  ##  RTR?  %  FR  HR#  I  #f#H  F#R  #T  RRT  F#  RTFfft  FR  HH^T 
RTT  f##  R#  FR#  #  RF#  R#  #  FR  H##,  ##  %  H##,  #f#R  RF  FR#  3TTRH  R# 

#  f#  FR  t#TT#  RTF#  #  Rl#  #  RT  RTF#  R#  #  HR  RR?  F#  RFf#  R  #  I  R#f#  HR? 

#  R#  f#  FR#  TT#  Hg#  #  f#RTTR?  RTR  RT#  #  #T  3TTHRTRT  <|i#RT  ##  R#  t 
f#  RRT  RTR  RRTR  RR>  HRF  #  RT#  RTTTTTR  #T  HRF  ##  It  ##  #  Rlc)  RTTrY  RR  RTF 
#RT  HTTTT#  #  t#  gR  R?tR  R#TR  HFT  #  RFT  RF  #  RR?  RHRTT#  RTR  t  R#f#  R#f 
RRR  #  #TTT  R#  HR#  f#R  RR1#  #R#  R#  W  Ft#  I  ##  HRF  I  #tt  ##  RFI# 
#,  RIRTHH  #  RRT  R#  RRT  R  R#,  #t#R  RTRRTT  f#T  #  Hlf#T I  ##RT  I,  R##  I 
##  RR  gTT  SRTR  #RT  R1%R,  g#  HTTR#  #R#  RTT#  R#R  I 

#  #  R^H  #,  RTRT  RT#  TTR3#  t  f#  FTTR#  ^dtlH  RF  #  f#  FR  ##  gRR#  FT 
Rf#T  R#  f#  #  FR#  gRR?  R#  HR#  gT#  %  I  FH  RTR  R#  #  W  TTFSTdl  f, 

RF  gTT#  f#gTHTH  R#  RTFT#  t  f#  RR?  g?RH  #  HR#  #  f#R  g#  gSRH  #  RT#T 
f#RT  H#  I  ##¥  -3T#,  #R  3T#  HFT,  #  RTF##  f#TTRtt  ##  #?  #  FR#  RR  RR# 
Rt  RRT  RRTR  #  ##  #R  RTR#  #t  f#T#  RT  HRRT  RT  3#R  %  RTF#  R#,  RT#  -3#R 
#R  %  RTF#  R#  I  R#RT  RF  §3TT  f#  R#R  #T  #R  RFT  RRRR  #  R#  #T  RRT-RFTRRT 
HR#  RTHFH  #  R#  I  FT#  HTR  ###  #  #R  R#  f#RTTRT  f#TT  #T  TR1#  R#  TF  R#  I 

#  RF  f#  FR  ##  #t  RRR  tt,  RF  H#  TRHTRTR?  RTR  %  #T  RRR,  gf#RT#  #T  tt  RRR 
RTR  #  f#  #tt  Rtt  RRR  tt  FR  FR  RTF  tt  g#  R#  #TR?TRT,  R#f#  #tt  R#  RfRHT  gRR? 
RR  %  R#  |  RT  RFTTJTR  RRRR  ##TRTT  FR  HHT  #t  t  FR  RR#  HTRTRT  tt,  FT  ##  R# 
FRR#  F#  #,  #RT  I,  FR  RTF#  1 1 

##  FRT  RRR  HTW  f#RT,  RF  RTF#  HT#  RTT,  FR#  RTF#  HI#  R#  Rpr  f#R?  RTT# 

#  #T  #  HT#  t  ##R  HH#  HR#  HTH  FT  RFTJ  tt  RF  t  f#  f#gTHTH  #  3ERT  FR 
RR#  t#TRH  ##  FT#  RT#  I  R#f#  RR#  RRT  RFRT I  FR#  #t#  t#TRRT  RT  I  ##T, 
HTHRTRT  Rtt  R#T,  TRT#  RRT  #RT#  R#  RR?  R#  RTTRT  ftTTRTRT  #  R#  I,  F#JR#  RT 
%,  ##  F#RR,  F#RTT  R?FT  R#  R?FT  3T#  ^  I  gRRTR  RTT  RT  RTRT  I"  f#  f#gTRTR 
##  RTR#  lf#RR  RR#,  RR#  Tf  RFT#  RR#,  3TR#  FFT#  RR#,  RR#  ##  |R  #R 
RR#  #  FFT#  RRT  TT#,  #  RT  RTRT  #  I  ^RRTR  RTT  R#f  RT#  RT  RT  RTRT  ##  RRR#R 
#RHT  #  t  FR1#  I  RTT  RTR  #  FR#  R?TR#  RTR#t  #t  #  FT#  ##  RR?  R#  #T  RRR# 
FR#  R#RT  ##  #  gf#RT  #,  ##R  R?TR#  RTRR#  f##  #  #  RTR  |,  #RTff  RTTT  #t 
RT##  ##  RTT  RTR  #  gft  #  I  ##  R#TR  RTTTR  #14  #  RTR#t  RRTRT,  R#  R%  #TTRTR 

#  RTR  TTT  #  #RT#TT  RTTT  R#,  RFT  RRTRTR  gTR?  #  ##R  #RT#TT  RTTT  §R,  RRT#TT 
RTR  ?3R#  #T?RTR  R#  I  RR  RTR  RTR  RTRT  RTR  RRR#  #R#  #  R#  g#RR  #  R# 
JR  #  #  I  #  #  RRRRT  f  t#  #  RR  RTR  #  FR1#  gTR?  #  RTR#t  R#  #  #  RcT?  gf#RT# 

14.  Ajit  Prasad  Jain,  President  of  the  Uttar  Pradesh  PCC. 
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RTRRft  I,  RTft  fft®  RTRRft  %  #T  RTRRft  fttft  1 1  ®TT?t  RRT  fftaft  eft  Rft,  fftlTft 
ft  eft  Rgd  Sllcl  ft,  FR  RR3  <Rft,  FTT-ftd  diy  TRfft  ®ft,  Ho'-rf  cftftfTT  $etlFIRK 
®FT  RR  FR  ®TT  ftFTT  RF®  ft,  ®TT  R^TT  RTT  ft  ®ft,  ftfftR  ft  gPldft  Reft  I,  RTTft 
RTRft  Rft  Ftft,  ft  ft  ®ft  ft ®T#  I  gfftnft  RTRft  ft  fft  FR  ft  ft  Rt-Rt  RKtelFt 
ftft  ft  fttT  FTlft,  RTTft  RRTTftftRTRFftRRTTftftRTftr  TTTRTR  RRft  g®E  ft  RR 
TIT  I  el Flft  RR  Zfi  ftr  Rift  cRT,  ^Rt  g®E  RTRft  RTTRT  ft,  RF  TFT  ft  ftft  ft  I 
FIR  RTtft  TTTFR  RRT  fftft  ®ft  FTT  Rfttft-ftF  Rfttft  ft  FEFT  ft  ft!  FTTRRT®  RRT 
RRTR®  ftt  ftt  ft  I  ft  TRcRft  gRTR®  Rftf  I,  Flftfft  TTTRRT  ft  RFF  1 1  ft  FRlft  g®E 
ft  RftR-ftt,  FFftftT  ftRF  ftft  FTTRRT®  R®  ft  I,  R%  |  RRft  TRftT  RR5  eTRI^ft  RT^jR 
fttft  fftfftftdTdft  fft^dH  %  fftft  ft  RTft  ft  §ft  ft  ftr  fttft  ®lft  ft  RtR^F  F®tT 
RcRhft  ft  I15  FTRT  RTR  fftft  ®ft  ft  RTlft  ®®T  ®TRIT  ft#,  ftft  ft  RRfft®  I,  Flftfft 
ftft  Rft  rrt  Rftf  ftft  ft,  ft  armft  rt#r  ftt  ftiRT  ft,  (ftft)  ^iftfft  gft  rrr  Rftf  fft®T 
®RTT  ft  RRftRR  ft  RTRTT  RTRT  f  ftfftr  RgR  RR5  Ft®  ft  ^TFTTTT  |  FftT  ft  ft  ft-RTT 
ft®  ft  ft|RT  I  RcR  ftgft  ft  RRR  ft  Rftt  -cieldl,  ft  ft  RR>  Fyft  RT  RR?  Rftft  ft® 
Rift  RR  RR5  vJTIRft  ft®  ft  TTR?ft  ft,  ft  fft  Rftf  ft'd  ft,  fttftER  RTTTf  gR5  TRftT  fftelft 
ft  RRT  fft^TTTR  RF®  TFT  ft ! 

ffftjTdH  ^  FTT  TRRT  TTTTT  TFT  RF®  TFT  ft,  FT  RTR?  ft  1  RR>  RTR)  ft  ft  FRTff 
ftFTft  ft,  cRRyift  ft,  Rf-RF  RR  Tft  ft,  F3Tft®TF®  ft  TFT  ft  g®E  I  ggft  RTR)  ft  FRTft 
ftft  ft  ft  RRE  FIT  Tft  ft,  RF  Rftt  gPldlft  sTTTT  ft,  FTR  Rft  F®  FTT  Tft  ft,  RRT  TTTRTR 
FTT  TFT  ft,  Rft  ftfft  fR  ®tR  3TT  ft  ft  I  ftft  ftftft  ft  Rftf  TRlfft  ft  Tft  ft  ft  FRlft  fft®T 
ft  ftftf  ft,  ft®  Tft  ft,  ftft-ftft  Rft  ®lft  ft  ®fft-®ftftft  ^g?T  ^RRT,  T^ft  ft  I  ftft 
cRftw  ftft  ft®  ®fft  ®eft  ®T3RR®  Rp-fttft®  ft  ®Tft  ft,  aftr  ftft  TTTft  R:  RRtf  ft 
®Tft®T  ftft-®R  ®TTT  RIF  TRE,  RFdT  ®ETT  ft,  FT  RRT  ®TftnT  I 

ft  RF  ®lftt  sblPdddft  RTft  ft  Rftfft  ®ft  ftft  ftFT  ft  Tft  ft,  ®ft  gfftRT  ftt  ft 
TRRlft  ft,  TTftTT,  ftfftftft  ftRF,  R?fft  ftt  TRRlft  ft,  ft  ftft  RRft  ft  Rft  RTft  TTT 
TREft  ft  I  FRTft  ftft  -3Rft  ft  ftfftR  fftjft  ft,  ®ft  ®ft  Rftf  ft  RTlft,  3Tlft  TRft 
ft,  RRT  F®  ft,  TEfft®F®T  ft,  ft  ft,  ft  ft,  Rft  ft®  ft  fftTRT  ggRT-ftg®  FRTft  ftFRTR 
RR  TREft  ft  I  ft  TTR  tElfftsElft  RTft  ft  ft®  ft  I  sElfft  ®Tft  R®RET  Rftf  Ftft, 
FRTFT-TETTTF  ft,  ?R  RTft  ft  Ftft  ft  #T  FTtft  RRE®  ft  ft®  Rft  R?ft  ft  I 

3TRftRR  F®T  ®ftT  g®E  ft  I  FTRftRT  Rft,  FR  TTRR  ^ftRT  ft  ftft  ft  fft®T  ®TR 
®RftRR  Rft  FtTTT  ft  ®TTT  gfftRT  ft  fftft  ®R  ft§T  Rft  Rftf  fttRT,  ®TRTR  RR  ft  RgTT  ft  I 
ft  TTR  RTft  ?EftR  ftft  ft®ft-ft®ft  |ft  ft  I  ftft  RRRR  ft  ®RfttRR  ft  Rft-Rft  fftTTTf  ft  ftftf 
®ftt  Rftf  Ftftt  ft,  Ftftt  ftf  Rftf  ft,  ftfftR  RT#R  ft  RlfttR  Rft  ft  fft®§®  RRE  ftf  RRT 

15.  14  November  1961  to  11  January  1962.  See  SWJN/SS/72/item  151.  It  was  put  up  by  the 
Federation  of  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
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ft  ftft  ffff  frr  I  fft  FEFft  ftiRyE  w  ft  Eftf  fee  fftt  Fft  ^rtt,  ?ft  ft?T  Fftt 

ft  ft  eft  ftn  ft  FTFT  |,  EERT  ft  Eft  FEE  Rft  ftFftFFTIFftTFRftftftFE 
W  FFft  FftfE  F|R  RF  FIE  ftft  |  ftft  Fft,  TffttE  FET  FIEft  |  tftFK  FFftt  FEft  | 
ftEfttl  fttFFFFf?  ^EtffttF  ft' Fft  ftft  Ft  FFlft  ft  I  RT  FE  ftftt  Fit  ER  Eft 

ftftr  f^r  FFTft,  ?EEft  wr,  ft  ft  jfftE  ft  ftt  t,  REft  ftTFTE  Eft  Fft  33ft  ft 
^TT%,  Tit  ft  33ft  FRH  I,  teKt  RF  %  RF  ft3ET  ftET  FTfftT,  ft  FTft  I  ft  FET  ftftft 
ft  ftrE  ftT  ft  Eft  ft  FEE  I,  Etft  RFFF  %  ft?T  Fft  FERft  33ft  ft  FTft  ft  FET 
ftEEE  Fit  ftrE  Eft  |  ft  RT  ftrE  Tft  t  #E  ft?R  FT  FEft  I  ft  Fft  FEFFft 
ft  fftr  Fftfft  ftrE  #E  ftEE  fftft  FEEtft  TET  FFtft  ftfE  FIEft  ft,  FTTOFEt  elite  ft  I 
ft  ft  er  Girt  it  EtRft  I  ftr  ft  Tit  f ,  EFEft  ^ft  free  I  fft  fftRft  Fftt  ft  fee 
fff 1 1  ff  ftt  ftRtfftft  ft  fet  ftff  fee!  I,  ftft  Fftr  ft  Fiftt  ffttR  ften  ft 
ft  ftFTFft  eif  Fite  fit,  ft  fte;  ter  ft,  fttft  ft  ft  m  1 1 ft  Rift  ^fftFrft  ftF  I 
fttE  fEtft  ft  If  sblPdchlll  FlfET  I  FET  Flftt  If  EE  WET  ft  eblffteblft  R¥  ftFT  %  FF 

fr  Etft  I,  ftfftr  ft  Fit  I  Fftfft  feteT  ^  sfmm  fft  it  etfrt  I  fft  ef  ^wh 

ft  ter#  FiFTft  ft  Fftf  i  Fftf  FEft  fee  REft  %  Fttft,  ret  FEft  FFift-ftenf  ft 
FERt  Fftf  #E  it  Tft  WEft  TR  If  ^FRTT  f^EFf  3?fecFR  %  m  %  te-R% 
■3EFTR  RR  R  ^  ^teF  ER  ^  3rf^FR  3Tlif  RR  ^IETf  ^Ff  ^Et, 

er  If  §ifte  m  If  ate  #r  '3Rte  ^reett  I  teffe  3nfeT  3 

^tr  Hsit  ERil  ttM  teir  I  aiR^f  eRte  m,  If  i  ^rei^  %  eeret 

REEFf  3R0T  etereft,  3nte-#R  REEFT  ERF  ^  ^EFt  3ERER  ^te  Eft,  REEFf 
te-te  EFPT  teaift  eft,  fEE  Rift  ft  eRERT,  epjt%  «TgET  fte  ET  Tift  ^t  EF  te  Fllft 

RET,  fftte  Eft  ft  I  ft  tet  Elft  ft,  EEE  Eft  f  I 

3RT  ft  SIN  A  ER,  FR  fttft  ^|e)  fttft  cTTETT  ft,  lte?R  fttft  eTRT  ft,  FEFT  EgET 
FErf  EFE%  Eft  FEE  Eftf  %  EM  lift  ER  ETftT  EERft  ft  fft  ft  EF  ?te?R  ftft  ftffftE 
ft  FEE  f  I  ft  Eft  fEEFIK  FR  FEE  E#  ftplelfft^l  ft  Tft  fftft§T  ft  ETftT  Flft  §E  ft, 
ETfft  teft,  RElft  te  ERT  ftf  EEfft  I  FE  FEE  Eft#EETftfttteftEf#E  FElft 
EEEft  ftt  Ff ftE  ft  EET  I  Eft  EfR  ft  ftftRF  EE  Eft  Eft,  lftE§R  ft  ft  EF|  RE  FETEf, 
3ft  ft  Eft  ETcT  sft+STE  ft  fftftftft  ft  Elftf  ft  ft  ftl  EE R  ft  EFEEE  f,  Elft  ft  FETft 
ftfftft  I,  ftft  I  Eft  ERFRT  ftft  ftt  I  FEE  FEEFT  EER  I,  Elft  I  ft  ftF  I  EEfft 
FET  EEE  ft,  Elft  ffttRR  ft,  Elft  ftft  «Eft  ft,  ftt  ftft  ft  ft  ft  ETft  FET  Eft,  FEREft 
RT  FERE  ft  ft  ftt  I  ftftE  FERE  EfttE  ft,  ET^EF  ft  ftE  ftft  ft  3EET  ft  ftft  E  fttft 
eFT  Eft  ft  ftfti  fftET  Efft  FE  fft^tdlE  FftFT  FTeft  fft$RT  REET  ft  I 

Eft-Eft  EET  ft,  JElft  ER  ft,  RF  ftFE  ft  FFREE  FTft  ft,  Eft  EET  ft  ft  ERR  FTft  I 
Eftfft  ft  ft  ftt  ftft  fftElft  ER  fteft  ft  fft  Fftft  EtEfttE  ft  EEft,  fttftE  RF  FR, 
RF  FR  RE  F|F  Ftft  ft,  ftjftrE  RF  FR  EflEtftE  ft  fttEERR  ft  I  ft  Rift  ftt  (FT  ft 
EIERft  ft  F#F  ft,  F#F  FFftte  ft  Fft  ft  FEF  REft  ft  FEEFt  fEI  FRET,  Ftft  ft$T 
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ft  rtr  wft,  Rift  eft  r#$tr  iw  ft#  <jrI,  rrrT  #  wr  rt  ftft  i  pt# 
f##T  fttfft  #t  gR  RR#t  ft,  rr  rt#  #T  5ft  rr?#  I  #,  ftf#R  rr  3t#r  rtr  I 

f#  eft  eRT  ##  f##  Rt  RRT  R#  R#  RR#  RTR  ft  RfftRTTT  RT#  I  ft  RTR  %  f#  RftT, 
ftf#R  RTR  RR?TT  #  f#TTR  RT  RT^R  #rt  I  RR#  R#T  R#  #RT  I  f#  RR  #  WR5 
gRRftftf#  19  #R##f  TRR  gg  RftR  ?RRR  RTR  ftf  Rft  #Tg#RT?RRR# 
'fffsnriti^^wHwwIlr^wH  strain f^ir I ^tr^ww 

%  R  W3R  RT#  RlsMR  I  3T1RT#  #  RTR  I  ft  ?TO  3TRT  f#TTR  RT  'JfT  R#  RRT  I 
3R#  |  3TR  R#  gf§cb<r|  %  fftl  gj#  #  fftg  RT  tgjjrt  <3#  RRRT  RR?T#  #  f#T  f# 
RRT  3TRRR  RT  ft^WW  I,  R#  gf#BR  #T  RTR  ft  (ft#  RRRT  #f)  R#f#  #  Wit 

#  R#  I  eft  R#  5TTRR  RTRRT  f##  '•ft  3#RT  #  R%-f#ft  g?R  ft  R#  gRT#  ft#  I 

r%  rt#  Rft-f#ft  g?R  I  g#r  wtfR,  3tr#rt  #  ft,  rr#  ##  rrr#  I  rt#  rrrr 

Mitta  ft  Rftf,  ftft#  #  RftT  Conservative  Party,  Liberal  Party,  Labour  Party  ft, 
#R  1 1  3TR#RR  ft  #  Rp  RTttR  ft,  ft##ftR,  f#f#TRR  #R  I  #  #RT  #  fttRT  ftf 
I  ##R  Rftf  #  RRft  RTR  RRTftftR  Rtf  3§tt  ft  ft,  tt#  Rtf,  #R#ftR  Rtf,  # 

#  IR#  TRTTR  #  gW)Nt  ft  RR#R#  I,  RT#  ft#  Wit  RT#  I,  #  RRT  ft  #RT  ftft 
RTR#  RR,  19  #  TT#  ft,  RTT#  RTR  Rtf  R#fft  Rtf  t,  ft  3TR  RR  #  ft  #T  ?R# 
RT3-g5RR  RT  RRT I  Rift  JT#  TFRT-R1TTFRT#  ft,  ¥RR#  RT  RTRT  R#  ft  f#  3# 
TTTR  RfT  3FRTR  f3TT  I,  RfTRFRTR  §3TT  TTTRR,  TRR  ft  R#  RRT  #R  RR  ft  RRTR 
§RT  I  RF  R#  I  ft)  RR#  R#RR  ft#  Rft  ft  RRft,  t#R  ^R#  ft  R#  RR#  ft?# 
gR#  #  I  f#  ?§©  #R  gtR  RTR  I  RR  ft#R  f  I 

#  3FRTR  RIT  RTR  JRT  I  RTR  R¥  I  #1 TR#  Rtf  RT  ftRFR  RR-g#  RR#  RT 
fftRTR  I,  -3TTRRR  #  RR#  RT  R#  1 1  #T  R#RR  RRT  #  t#  RT  RR#  ft  #  ft  RR 
R#  RRT-RRR1RT  Tfft,  gT# ftRT#T,  Rftftlft  T#f,  RbflWlft  T¥#,  RR  R#  Tf#,  # 
R#  fR#  #7  #  RR#  R#ft  ft  #  <?t  I  #  RR  #  RR  Pl?lltl  ft  #1  RTRft  fft?TT# 
ft  TRRR  RTtf  RRft  #f  f#  ft  #  RRlft  ##  #  fftRTR  RTR  Rftf  ft  #  RTR  ftf  R#  f# 
?R  ft#  3#  ftft  ##  #  ft#  R#  R#  ft  ?TTRR  g>R  fftRTR  RT  Rft  RfRT  ft  R#ft  ft  I 
#T  RR  Rift  #  ft  ftfftiR  RR  RTR  ft  RRT  Rft  ft— R#  R#  FRRT  Ri#  Rftf  ##  RRR 
RT  #T  R#  #RRR  ftt,  ?RRft  #  Rft  Rfft  ft  Rft  ft  I  #T  R#  RR#f  RR  |ft  #,  R#f 
ft  RR  RRRT  JRT  RfT,  Rftf  *§5  R|  fiftRR  R#  ##  ft  R¥  #  RR#R  #f  #  fR 
RRI5TRIRRT  impeachment  ftlRTRlfftg  1 16  RR#  3RR  impeachment?  Impeachment 

1 6.  At  the  second  All  India  Swatantra  Party  Convention  held  on  25-26  November  1 96 1  at  the 
Ramlila  Grounds  in  Agra,  K.S.  Mullick  from  Kamal  sought  an  amendment  holding  Nehru 
responsible  for  Chinese  aggression  in  India.  C.  Rajagopalachari  opposed  the  amendment 
saying  his  resolutions  were  not  to  censure  Nehru,  but  to  condemn  the  GOI  policy  on 
China.  See  The  Sunday  Hindusthan  Standard ,  12  and  26  November  1961,  pp.  5  and 
1  respectively. 
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ft  ftt itcf  eft  teetere  gft ft  fftq  gcH^rr  ftr  fft  Fnft  53?  ftt  g^n  m|^wi 

I,  gEF  ftt  fftFTEE  ftt  ftt  I  ft  ftt  FEft  «ft  %T  I  ft  IMhftMMfft  Fftft  T1ETF 
ft  ft  sTRT  Impeachment  ftt  Eft  $lft  ft  EpT  Siiti  i=b*4l,  Eithfttt  ft  FT,  TEW  t 
Impeachment  ft  FT  gcp  EE I 

ft  EF  FETft  TFFftfft  tgF  ETft  ft  EF  Tft  I  ETEt,  ttjf  Elft  3  ftlTF  Tft  1 1  Eg  ft 
Tft  t  #T  EF  ETTT  ftt  TETTE  Tift  EE  EEET  EEI  Egft  eft  ftRTEft  1 1  TEcft  Tift  Eft 
gft  Eft  %  Etftfi  tpr  ERF  ebl'ift  EftTF,  Elft  gTEI  Egft  TETT  Tit  EF  Egft  eft  fftETlft  ft 
fe  EE?  #E  gET-FET  ft  FE  TEETT  ftt  TEE  Eft  Elftt  ft  FTT  ETET  %  ETET  Ft  Elft  I 
EigftEFEFt?  ETCEElftETETEfttEftift  ^JKIdT  ETC  Eft  FTT  EEEftET  ft  Eft 
gg  Fft  I  TlfftE  TIE  <ESF,  TftEF,  TTEF  ft  Elft  EEftt  EETET  ft  EET,  FTTftt  EETTT  ETTT 

gg  cFfiftr  ft  ft  ee?  ftr  etet  gg,  Eft  ETgft  EfttrT  ft  etet  gg  ftr  gEi  fttErrr  ftt, 

Moderate  TTFT  Eft,  EETTT  ETTT  gg  ft  Eft,  FETFIEig  ft  E%  fgft  FTft  ft  ftfth 
ETgft,  fftlft  Fftt  ftTE,  TTlft,  TTT  ftq  EFIgT  TT^  EftTF,  lift  Eft  I  ft  ftEI  ET  ETft 
ftEI  ft  ftn  EEEE  ft#  Eft  ftft  I,  EfttTT  ftt  TEETT  ETT  ft?  ft  Eft  ft  ft  Fftft  '3TETT 
FTT  ^FTRTT,  FTftfft  ElftTT  ft  FEft  tftEE  ft  I  ETET  FTT  EETET  ft  EE?  fg^f  FTft  ft 

qft  ftfftq  ee?  EFftEE  Eft  gf ,  ftt  ftt  ftt  i  ftft  ftft,  eet  ftft  fet  e  tjriftt 

TErft,  e  grE?  ftt  fet  ftt  ft  TEftt  ft  e  ee?,  Eft  Trftft  eet  ef  t  FEft  etet  ftft 
ft  Erftrr  Eft  eteet  Eg  Eft  Eftfft  e^  ptTTT  ttte?  Eft  Tft  tM  ft  ttte%,  Eft  ft  ffttHT 
ft,  gET  ftft  ftt  3Tift  ft,  ftft  TEiftt  ftt  ft  i  ftftrr  ftt  thcfti  qft,  ^  Tig  e^sf  ftt 

W  3TElft  cFFTIT  %  tE5F-fttTIF  ftt  W  I  fftT  ft-ftft  ETTI  ETF  TEJ  ^ftft  ft  ftftftt 
ftgH  ft  Sift  fttr  ETftft  ft  TITcFT  TpF  TTFTEFT  HEI  Rdl,  TTRT  ggeF  fftnft  TEXT  \jqft 
3TTft  ft  I  Elftn  ftt  fft  gtF  ?lftftt  ftt  Wm  ftt  vTTI  W,  EEft  §Tftftt  ft  ftn  ETITUr  I 
ftt  igF  ^TKETT  ftftftt  qnt  EFEft  ft,  ftftftt  fttftt  fttnft  ft  fttr  EEjftt  fttftf  ftt  EETF 
TET  ftt  Tftftn  ft  I  m  ftfttftt  ft  3TEt  ft,  tgF  gTTIgETftt,  TPT  ftftr  anft  Tift,  fftTIET  3TTft 
Tift,  ft,  ftt,  Elft  TTTET  ft,  3tftftr-3lftftr  ftt^Tlft  EFEEIT  I  ftt  ftt  FElft  ft  Liberal 
Party  #T  Moderate  Party  ft,  ft  gmfETftt  uft  qftg  Eftf  ftt  I  ftt  fftr  TpF  fftftF 
ftt  EFft  fftFTI  TPFT  2IT  TftftTT  ft,  fftT  gETI  fftftF  fftFTIT  Elfftn  ft  E1FT  I  ftt  gETI  fftftF 
ftt  fftFTIT  SR  FTlft  tgF  fttr  §TpFT  ft  ftt  ''RTgT  ft  ftt  ftFET  TnFE  ft  I  fftpET  TTIFTT  eFlftn 
ft  ftEFft  grifftg  qftf  ffti  fttft  uqftt  ftt  gnTETEif  %  fftq  et  qftf  ftgr  gft,  3nft 
ftft  diwj?h  qftt,  ftt  fftpft  fft  tjft  qftg  qftt  ftt  qftt  eFiftn  fftnft  ft  g°F  ffttin 
-3TT  TITft  El  EE^ft  IfftETT  ft  ftftT  Ttlft  I  fft^IT  TTIFE  ftt  ETK  ftt  ftt  §Tftftf  ftt  Eftftn 
fftnft  Elffth  ftft  fttTF  ftftftt  ftftTFF  Eft  ftft  ftftft  fttftt  Ft  I  ftt  fft^TER  ft  3IET 
3Egftt  ftt  Eftf  TERlft  ft  ftft  ftt  Elft  fftg;  Ft  ET  gTITEIR  Ft  I  FTT  TT  ft  fftEft  I  gft 
ETF  I  >3rftt  ETF  ft  ftft  FEftt  ETft  FTT  TETEt  ft  g^  ft,  TEJ  ftn  ft  5TTEF,  ftftn  gf 
ft  EEigr  ft  I  Fftfft  EIFI FETET  EET  I,  EF  ftftn  I,  gTEFETftt  EET  I,  ft  fttft  qft-fftft 
ftft  I  ft  et  qft?  Eftftrqft  ft  ft  <§5  ft,  ft  qft-fftft  ft  e  ft,  ft  fl-gTdH  ft  ftft 
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ft#EkEwk,fkwLnEE%ftkkftEftsERkf4-E,Eifl 
k,  %k  ft  ktR  k  i  ft  sErfkr  rse  ft  etr  #ft  sft  ^  gRTftft  ERk  Eft, 

3TTR  ETk,  SJRsft  ETE  k  fklET  3TEk,  sftr  eft-erf  #EL  sftftE  ft  ft,  kfftE  REE  #E 

Peer  Ek  EEk  fftr  %  i  etl-etl  fkEit  4  cEf^r  %  kk  sre-sre  fksftr  I  sftkE  k, 
REfE  sft  ?TTcTkT  sftf  4  Rftfft  ^tT?r  eee-eee  reset  elet  twA  ftft  ft 
fkRTE  ft  efe  ft  Ek  i 

EE  Elk  k  Wlk  SEEET  ffft  LEER  Rift  SET  EtET,  k  RESET  RET  TRTcT  ETft  EREET 

4  T[cfj  ft  wrsee  sft  gfkET  %  ftft  ltee  Eft  E§kf,  r  fkRift  Ek  el,  r  ErfftETft 

Ek  EL,  kfftE  k  RETfkR  EREET  |  Ek  k  EEEET  f  SJEk  ETERI  ftk  E#E  sft  Rkft 
EE  HI*}  E  fft  TicE  WE  Rhi'.I,  Ikd  WPTf  sft,  ft-ETL-EfR-ETE-RE-kSE  LEER  HliT  k 
sftkE  k  ftft  %  'JIM I  4,  Rit  Jgft  ckt  RET  4,  EE  S3Ecft  Eft  ftsfj  RR  sft?  Ek  SRlft, 
EEffft  EEk  sftkE  sft  ETEIE  I  sftkE  eft  EEFE  ERjfk  ftEt  I,  fftft  ELET  sft 
^  wr  rRt  sift  ft  kt  REft  fkgEft  sft  r[)ek  e  s ft,  eel-rel  ftft  i 

k  ft  ee  Eft  wik  sef  let  ffsE  wt  EEk  fft  EEk  EiRk  ee  see  kftftT  eete 

W  l4  I  ftk  ft  RSE  ELSfsft  sft  fkwft  |  sftffft  ft  gRE  Elk  W I  ft  Eft-Eft  ERTE 
S3Eft  ETEk  RET  I,  ft  3TT  ft  4 1  gift  SfTElk  Eft  ft,  JLTET  EfT  3TTETE  SIT  EEk  fkE 
SRETET  fft  EE  Ek  RET  ft  ERR  ft  ftk  ETETft  ft,  RE  ftjft  gsgqE  RER  ft  Elk  I  sft 
RET  3TTETE  RET  ft,  RE  RT  ft  fftlTE  EL  ftk  ETEk  sft  RRET  Rft  ft  I  ft,  %WR 
sft  ETEET  ft  I  m  ftTTR  EL  RJR  ftl  Elftf  sft  EEET  I  ftk  sjftT  wkftT 

RtlLR  k  EE  ftft  I  Rt-R%,  sfft?  ftRTft  RET  ftft  I  fftR  ftfeT  sft  ESEt  I 

ft  SEifkr  sft  ftft  ftk  ftfftft  ft  I,  fftRTR  I,  RETT  RRft  ELRTR  k  Rft, 
RfkE  ft  Wk  EEE#e  RktRT  I  RLEft  ftfk  1 1  k  Rft  SEfET  fft  ERRftR  ftRRT  SEft 
sftfkr  sft  TfRT  I,  kk  Rft  sft  ft  RRRSE  ft,  k  ft  RRsft  IRE  sftft  wftER  LTRRRT 
4  EL  RE  RE  I  ftftR  ft  EEk  sftf  $EE  Rft  fft  ERTft  WET  fftkETft  I  RRk,  RRsft 
ERk  RRTRT  4  ftk  Ek  ERRE  JEL  4  fft  ERk  RRTRT  4  Rk,  Rft  RET  4  I  Elk  gfkET 
SET  WR  RE  EL  RRT  4  fft  EE  WE  k  EEft  RR  gkETT  k  RSfT  ET^k  |S^ee  k  RTfkR 
fftRT  4,  EE#  ER4EEERWFklREESEsp  fLEEt  fftRT  SJT  ETRRTft  LTEElk 
k,  RTEk  RR  k,  ERk  RE  k  Rft  kfftR  fftET  Rftk,  -3TR  ERlk  iklftfeE  EEkkE  k 
fftRTRk  I  3TR  Wlk  RLEEt  fftRT  EEktR  ^Ef^- RTft  ft  ftELET  k  SEERT  ?JR  fftRT 
fft  SETkE  ft  feft  g4  spqftLR  ft  Eft  4  1  SEfkE  sft  RE^kTR  ftRT  4  ft  feERR  SFET 
ftRT  4?  RLElk  RTEE  fftEEL  SETR  SELk  sft  ft  Lft  Rft  ftk  ft  ft  I  EE  ftkft  JS^RE 
SET  'gsETRET  fftstT  SET  RR  ERk  <geMH<g<x1l  fftET  I  ft  k  ft  RSfj  fft^T  RET  4  I  Rlfft 
4  fft  SERjfRLR  SfEE  RRk  SET  RR  ERTE  Rft  4,  SE^fkLR  fk'SI'E  H§d  ERk  Rft 
4  I  RE  ft  k  Rft  SEERT  fft  sft  sfTR  sjEgfkLE  RjEdl  4  S(E  RLET  4,  RETT  Elk  ERk  ft 
SEEk  4  ftfftE  RTRkk  k  ft  RESET  EE  4  ft  ERTE  Rft  4  I  ERk  SJRRR  gsETRET  fftsR, 
gsETSETT  sftk,  ftfftE  EEft  Rlk  Rft  4  fft  ER  RSE  S3ffe  RSR  SfRft  ftk  fft  SSEFRL  RTR 
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§73%  if  5133  #  3#  I,  33  #713%  731#  331  315%  I  3713%  3#  551%,  #75  3R, 
33%  35  5lt  5%  #15  531317  ##  3%  31##  %,  35  53#  5133  3#  1 1  55 
33gP«  %3  3%  313713  31#  I  ##3  cR^PlyH  33T  I?  33gf%73  33  33!  Ipl 
7%5#53 |,  33  3#  713!  53  3713  31#  I,  #3#R3  53  53%  3%  #  315%  1 1  FT,  53% 
33  %  53  5131  315%  I  5lf#  %,  333%  %,  3T3  #3!  1 1  #  §3#%  %  #f  f  #  33# 
f%31#  %  57#-5<#  3131  5#  I 

#7  #  35  f 531%  35T,  7313%%  %  #  531%  3F33lf%31 35 1  %  #  5#-##  3# 
31%  3#  31771  #  #  %^35 1 31  3173  3%  33ff%  33  351 33f  31%  #7  #3  #  g%53 
35  I  f#7  %  7§0  33#  3%  3%#5  317  7%  t,  f%373  35 1  #  33%  §3 1  53%  551# 
%  I  %  33  513  %7%,  515315  3%  §f%3T  3%  33%  3#  I  3#  5#7  I  537: #  P-§WH 

#  331  #7%  3%  373!  f%3T5  515%  I  31%  #  f#3T  #  351  #731  #,  #  331-^3%  #7% 
3%  553  33%%  1 1  537  §3%  #7%  3%  553  317%  t  #  33#  3#  %  t  f#  #^7313 
3%  33173  3%  3#  515%  I,  33#  3#  %  I  f#  ^WIH  3135%  #31  33%,  3#% 
#5333  %3T  g731 1 55T  3J3  311#  31#  I,  553-553  3%-3|  I,  37#f  #  3337 
73%  I  53%  3#,  553-553  3131%  t  35T,  353-533  75%  #  7##  1 1  3lf#3T  35 
I  f#  3#  3%#3  337: 3%5  #  #3 1,  337  3%5  #  7%%f  %  753-353  %,  ##  %,  333 
%,  3%%  %  #7  337  #%3#  3lf#7733  #  5%ft  %  3§3  31#  3#  %  I  31#  #  #%,  53% 
%  5%T  I,  351  %  M  I,  53#  ##  3#3-7f#3  3#,  753-353  33  3%33  3%75  3# 
I  #7  353  73%  #3  33%  %  53#  5151%f  3%  551%  %  3%  %  I  53%  5%  3lf#77TT3  # 
##  %  53  7131  313  31#  %  3 Pi 73d,  753-7153  33  %  313  751  f,  #7%  33,  53%  5% 
51 53%  31%  3313  #  75%  I  #7  53%  %?T  #  1 1  %f#3  313%  31#  33  %  315  751  5T, 
3=37>#  5333!%5#t5t53  3%l|3t  %f#3  5%  35  313  77331 1  f#  53%  %5 

#  553-553  fi%%  1-51733  I,  3313,  #75,  #315,  35713,  351753,  5733-553 1 
153  37  553-553  733  %  %f#3  33  553-553  73#  #  5513T  331 3#  733  %  3173 
#t  #7  515  #f  3#  %  5517-%t  55T7  373  %  "33131  3%  733  %  I  35T3173  %  3#  5173 
%  53  §317#  33,  31#  33  3713  %  553-553  7151  %,  71#  %,  %f#3  3173  33  77313 
331  %§T  #%  33  31  313  %  313  331  %5  3  7T#  331  §f%3T 33  #773  #%  33  #  f#  331 
351  §31  %,  f%73  §51  %,  53#  7773%%  %  I  %  33  53#  3%  3#  %,  3513173  #  53# 

#t,  grr#  #  53#  #t  t,  3#  313  3#  1, 515%#  3173  #  331%  %  1  #  3173  3%  33173 

#  3#  331  537373  #5  I  #  55#  373  3#  I,  5I5ff#  33#  331%  #  3%  713  # 
55#  373  3#  1 1  53  7t#3-3#3  35#  317  #  331 33173,  331 33#f%3!  3331 3# 
I  33%  37  I  #  5%  335  %31  31%3  f#  331  3731  %  33173  I,  331  71731  %  5%3173 
I,  variety  I  #7  variety  3%  5%  T#3517  31731 3lf%3,  35%  f#  33131  %  31#  3  3%  I 
53  35  #  355  #%33%  §%  I 

3#  3%  I  553-553  I  5133%  33  33  3#  3%  331-331  3%  7%5%  5#  7#  3)17 
31731 1  f#  3173  #  3%  I,  31%  #  3173  %  %31  3  §3  #,  ##3  #  %3  5517,  #  5517 
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sft  %  sft  sft  Efft  I  ft  aftftE,  OTft  3TPT  Sfft  jPT¥  ft  EEEft  I,  ftt  ft  RIEIT  ft 
I,  FTTTEt  3TEET  Et  ^ft  1 1  ftllft  sft  t  ft  RTE?T  ft  SEftl  ft  WW.  sft  gq  3TRT  SIT,  3RET 
fEift  fft  sftft  gift  m  ft  m|^iaii,  fftgEtin  armr  sir  ftE  ftftr  ft  tjptt  ftE  t  sign 

#1?  if  ftE  ERIET  %  fftETf  if  ft  RftlT  §3TT  1 1  ft  fift  RIFTW  fftsiT  SIT  spiffs  fftgEETTST 
SET  fEgE  EfT  I  ft  fftsTTE  ft  3ER  EEft  ft  ft  T3ETEt  s#  ETfft  ft,  SJEftft  FIPTTT  fftlT 
SPT  ftlft  ftT  TSMT  STT,  RTEEft  ftft  3Tlft  ftH  %  ^RET  EStFTrT  fftlT,  gEMHH  RRT  ftT 
mftft^ftElftsitETPTft  ^RET  ESTFTET  J3TT  STT  I  Ett-ft  Eft  SET  ITf  TJElft  ^  fift 
§E  ^WH  RE  TRT  3FlfT  J3TT,  ift  RE  5TR5T  e#  g3TT  ftft  ft  ft  ERE  EMftfftf;  frpiT 
STT,  fETfftE  |3TT  I  Tit  ft  ft  s^  gElft  REftt  ft  fsERT  ft,  E(tft  IRf  If  |  fft  fift  ftT 
ft  I%-I%  Sift  t,  sgfj  sft  %  ftfT  fftft  ftftESTE  ftft  fftg  Sift  t,  ft  ft  %  ft  Elftt 
STfT,  ftg  Sift  ft  I  Tit  %  fifti  ftr  SET  I  ftfftR  ift  SEE  ft  W,  ftE  gfftlT  ft  ftftT  I 
fftspi  I  fOTfft  ftE  %  ftft  Elftt  fftft  sft  ft  I,  sp I  ftft  ftft  I,  gEMHIH  f ,  S[ft 
ETTSTTf  ft  ift  I,  lift  Rfa  SRtf  5TTEETR I  WK,  ftp  Engi  s^f  gft  ftff  gu  Sfftf , 
I?  SEftf  ftffif  I,  SET#  STTClf  ft  t,  ift  ft  fftgSdlftl  I ftft  sft^  ftE  ft  I  fftEft  sp  If 
R>f-1l  fft  SJEf  sftf  ift  sift  ft  S]T  gft  gi  %ETTT  -T^t  ^  Ef  ^jt  eft  TTERT  slid 

I,  ?nt  g(TTT  I  #T  ^3fr  %  EnEERTftRE  ERSUTt  |  efr  cEtf  ^tt,  3p£t  %RT  %lft  ?lt  ft, 
sit  ?TT  eM  sTRT  SEt  e#  TTET?ft  f%  TIL^iidl  SEf  m  ^  ^t  SREtt  st#et 

^  gn%  StTETT%  Slit  SfT?t  f  I  TT^tsRTT  fRft  t,  Sft  ^ETTT  EfsET  t  gsE-^jtt  %,  '3TfT  OTFT  Sf^ 
fe^tt^Tr^^gfeWTT^s^Tf^qif^RaTt^^igHgi^ftr-^^tH^dl 
I,  #T  ^  ETET^  I  #  5%  t,  sprat!  I  #T  sfr^ -#t  |  sfsifl%  ^TFfSf^r  eft  gfp[T 
sft  fefT  fET  sfRT  SEt  SRfTW  s#f  spft  |  f%  3TET  Tift  ft  ftftft  ftftf  sft  gft  ft  ftETFT 

ft  fttr  <i^  ft  tftfnft  i  -ftt,  gift  srftft  ft  ft  ^ft  tiet  ft  iftt  f  i  ft  ft  fftg  test  h 

Sffft  ft  SJEtft  Efft  fftgilEj  ift,  vldft  ETTft  sjf  f  fft  fftgRTFT  ft  '3TFT  fSfft  Sfft  | 
ERE  ft  gsfftT  ^t?T  ETT  fftEET  W  Mlfft^R,  #T  PEft  sft,  cCTft<  sft,  ft 

^RfEftt  Etftftfr  Elf  I  sjf  IRT  SRlft  Elft,  Ef  fft^rr  Tf=TRT  SERTT  I,  I  nfftlET  ftsTTET 
SEft  1 1  ft  ft  <H|E5KlfftsE  fET  ft  t  Sift  SET  ERET  ftp  ^EREt  ERRTET  SERT  SJETSEt  EM-tlfrl 
ft  1ST  ft,  et  ETTTEftfft  sft  TERIT  Rfsnft  I  ^  fftftt  sft  aft  gft  OTTEETtET  ft?TT  I  fft  sfJTT 
Eft  fift  EfftefR  ftm  Sffsp  Tift  I  fEtft  I 

ft  ft  #E,  ft  ft  g§ET  Eft  f?T  I  sjftf  |  ft  EEfiEETT  1 3TFT  ETtft  ifftf  RE  sfttift 

fEft  TOTE  ftt-ftt  fftftftftf  3TT  ftt  I  aft  3ETEt  ft  ftftfj  aft  snft  I  eiteet  ft  #E 
T3EREt  ftfft  sp  srpt  fEft  T3TRE  ft  |  ft,  spr  fR  ift  ftft,  ft  amspi  ft  I 

SJElft  TOTE  SRlftt  ER5RT  I,  ETtSRT  IlftsTftTTETETEfftETSIEftftftlftT 

gnftE  EpETT  Rdi,  Eft  Tj^rft,  TIEJET  fftspft  IT  •3T;T$Tet  spiET  ETsT  fftlT,  ft  ETEft,  ft  sftt 
ORTEft  Eft  1 1  ft  ft  OTTETsftlTft  ft  I  tii  gfftir  SET  fft  gcBiETT  epETT  I  ft 

ftftsft  I 
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3l4f  3TRT  4  fe#  %  3TTWT  I  WTW  #T  WTWf  4t  WT  4  fc#  4  4  Wt  WW  % 

3TT4  %  4wr  Gagarin17  Wt  WT  WWW  j) l <i 4 1  4  fxRWTT  wi  WWW  i  cosmonaut, 
astronaut,  WWT  wit  I  Wt  1%  ?WT  gEtWT  ^  4t,  ?WT  w4t?  RlsRR  WTf  4t  4tW  3Tl4  WW 
w4  Wt  3TFW  WWT  ^f^RTT  %  4  WTti  3TTW4t  ^  wll  ^frfflftRE  ^TTcT  g4 ,  wit 

Wl4  WET  stlT  WWWt  WTW  fElT  tRE  44  ^WW  WfWTT  WWT  I  W?4  t,  4  Wl4w-44w-4t4tW 

w4  WTT  W?WW  4  #T  WgW  4WTW  3m  WfWTT  4,  wit  WR  wi  4f4w  WW4  Wlti  4# 

wit  4,  WTl4  gWT  wit  I,  4ETT-WTWT  4wg?W  WfWTT  I  4f4rW  WWWTt  4?l4  WT  4  RWT  w4t 
gfEWT  W4  3R  RRft  1 1  w4t  j^RT  3tT  Tit  4  Rift  FFl4  3ttT  TJTT  gEtWT  4  ?4  T?WT 

4  44  fo  trtt  I,  Tjwwf  f4w  ?4  4wtt  4Ett  I,  gri4  wrt4  wi  jErt  ft  m  wif  t? 
TTWT4  I  gTEft  gElRT  %  ?4  3iw4t  W§W  WWf  4El4t  I,  WWtfc  s?WT4  f^RTET  wft  gTl4t 
§ErT  4  WgW  iM  WT#  4f,  Wt  4E3WT  I  ?4,  wt  t44  fTFSTR  w4,  wt  4  Wt  3TTw4t 

4WT  f%4  I  4tWW  fg  4wi  foWT  3?tT  f44  3ftT  wt  WET  3TTWWlt  <|  #T  iwE  Rp=TT%  4  wMt 

wi  4wr  f%wT  iwtwt4wr4iwtwt4twTwif4,  4f4iw  w4t  jErt  4  ?4  t?wt  1 3ftr 

w4t  5ERT  WTiTT  W$t,  ?WWi,  WHWi  I  gWWt  wi  4t  TTsETT  4  3ftT  w4t  WTt  4f  WWWT 1 1  it 
Gagarin  WTt  4t3WTT  Wt  WIT  3Tl4f  I W#  gElWT  TTw4  ?W  4  3ftT  itWT  WlfiEr  3^4  Er 
m  ftWTT  if  I  T3WWTT  3ETT  3TTW  TRE  WWt  4tw4  I  it  4  TR  Wli  4t  3TTWWi  WRWit  <3?tT 
EEt4wr4  I,  THWKlElW  TFT  w4t?  ElRyT  EE5JTT  WRJW  it4  Tr4  1 1  few  gEtWT  Wt 
T?4  WRT  4,  m  I  WT  WM  HT?W  3IT4,  3IMcE<rl  3TFT  4t  #t  Plft  #TT  4  t£E 
WRRtfr  I,  #F  Wm  4t  I  %  f%  WJW  ^WllcIN  wflT?  Wft  WRE  I,  WWT  #4  WRIT 
I,  wwt  wt  1 4r  tft4,  3fr  ^iTifcTo  w#  4t  ?i#,  t  w^r  mm\  w#  I,  w#  4t  itrft  wi 
t  wwi  3Et4  ftWR  WWFWtfr  WW|;  f  ^wtfM  %  ^  f%  WWT  #4  WRIT  1 1  WTTW, 

3ttw4  55(4  ww  #tt  w#r  wt  m  WT?t  1 3wwit  wrwt^,  w^  jPrt  4  i  w  wtt  % 

5RE  chl4  W%  f  JR  t,  WWT  WRIT  t  ftiT  ‘4)'  W  WT^  I 

WR  4  wwt  |  0ww4  ^WT  ftWT  %  wiw  I  wwwft  4  WT  WIW  I  R:-W R  'j&Z  ww 
WWT  TE%ET  ?t4  WRIT  I,  (Mt,  WWTRRIRr  %W  #T  WWWT)  Wt  4Rl4  WT%  I,  3TRTTRT 
3Tl4  Wl4 1 1  wt  WfT  TsIWW  I  %  5f4WT  TWWT  it  WlM  I  #T,  3ftr  ttt4  4t  #W  WWTEt 

I,  wwt  i?  wwwft  it  wifi,  wtrrtt^t  it  wiM  Wifciw  wit  i  f%  3ftr  wrt  wit 
1 1  tiwt  w4rt  itM,  #  tt^  ww  4  it  wwrrtt  i,  wit  4  wit  ifft  wit-TRiw 
wiWTWWif  I  w  WT5  %  ?WR  fiWR  WWW  WWl|  #T  WT#  WT,  ^wlRiw  WT,  ?www,  wwww, 
tre  fiwiw  wtt  wrqwTfr  wi  Pm4t  i,  4  fim  w  ww4  wi  4Rw4t  i  1 3ftr  wwt  44t  wrt 
it  ?wii  wwe  4?  wwt  gwE  i,  sttwwr  gwwr  i,  iw  ?w4  witi  §re  wit  i  1 4  www4  4 

WT?  WW  WT  ^PlwRfil  %  STEW  f4>  FWtt  WWT  6Wlt  WtWWTWf  4,  WlfiT  4f  WRT  i,  3TW  WWWW 

wti  it  4  WT?  ww  itftttrw  3r4  4  3rwt  3fR  tei4ri  4  wnfsiw  wet  i  w?wt  3frr  wsfefr, 
wtp#  wt  writ  4t  flr4t  jErt  wi  wwf4w  4  ww^  3fE  wwwr  ii  1 3fE  ww£4 1 1 44 

17.  Yuri  Gagarin. 
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EtE,  EES  wit  fet  it  #  f^RT^T  it  WEE  WWtfe  gw  wi  ESWit  iti  Rltet  %  it  it# 
Eit  I  fe  1%  SEli  wit  WEttE  WEtf  ElEit  SSi  1 1  it  WEftE  WWT  WE  Pit  I  EES 

wiilsi  w>is  gsf  it  it  wwt  wtete  it  tes  seR  gw  te  i  i  ws  wt?t  ww  writ  %  writ  wte 
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T^#raT  I  %  FTF#  t  3T#  Tft  FT  ^  FRF%  I,  ^3  WM  t,  t  'JR  R 
#  3TTT  'JT  4jRH  1%  1 1  f#  ?TTF  %  ##  1 1 

#  ^§cT  •3TPT^  TfM  |  #T  JpRT  #  dcfwfte  Wit  t,  W^Tltt  tt  WTt  t 
tftw  TTcF  feT  OTR%  w5t  Wit  I  #T  WBW^IW  TRJ  ftWWFT  ^ftWT  I  tk  WII 
I  #?  Wwt  TT5T  WWI  St  TFt  3T 1WT  3TWT  WJWRT  t  W#  TWt  WT  Wt  Wt  I 
WWftR!  ift  WTW  WW  ftNch<  ttW  WTT  Wilfeki  W#W  I 
WW^-W!  WWfitW!  ■Jtqf^'^  ! 

[Translation  begins: 

Brothers,  Sisters,  and  Children, 

You  have  heard  me  being  praised  to  the  skies.  Muhammad  Miyan18  has  told  you 
that  there  is  not  a  corner  of  the  earth  where  I  have  not  been  given  a  great 
welcome,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  I  have  not  even  seen  very  large  parts  of  the 
globe.  I  have  never  been  to  South  America  which  is  a  very  large  continent. 
There  are  very  large  countries  there.  Recently  I  had  been  on  a  visit  to  part  of 
Latin  America  which  is  technically  in  North  America  but  in  fact  has  close  ties 
with  South  America.  Similarly,  except  for  Egypt,  I  have  never  visited  any  other 
part  of  Africa.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  this  because  I  think  that  Africa  is  of  great 
significance.  So  is  South  America.  I  should  have  visited  these  continents. 
Somehow  there  has  been  no  time  or  opportunity.  I  hope  to  do  so  some  day. 

However,  though  I  have  not  visited  all  parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  true  that  I 
have  seen  a  very  large  part  of  it,  and  wherever  1  have  gone,  I  have  received  a 
very  warm  welcome.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  official  reception  which  is 
extended  formally.  It  is  the  people  who  have  given  me  a  warm  and  loving 
reception.  I  remember  it  happened  wherever  I  went  to  China,  Japan,  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union,  etc.  I  remember  that  five  or  six  years  ago  I  had  visited 
Uzbekistan  and  Tashkent  and  Samarkand  in  the  Soviet  Union.19  The  masses  in 
Samarkand  got  so  carried  away  that  the  official  arrangements  broke  down 
though  normally  the  people  are  extremely  disciplined.  But  somehow,  the  people 
got  carried  away  and  began  pulling  and  pushing  which  reminded  me  of  crowds 
in  India. 

Why  does  this  happen?  You  must  have  read  in  the  newspapers  about  my 
recent  visit  to  the  United  States.20  But  perhaps  they  could  not  have  reported 
how  the  people  in  the  streets  behaved  wherever  I  went.  They  would  gather  in 

18.  See  fn  8  in  this  section. 

19.  See  fn  9  in  this  section. 

20.  See  fn  10  in  this  section. 
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large  numbers  wherever  I  went  and  in  front  of  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying 
and  would  stand  for  hours  waiting  to  shake  my  hand  or  just  see  me.  This  gives 
me  a  better  idea  of  a  country’s  attitude.  Why  did  they  do  all  this?  It  is  not 
because  there  is  something  special  about  me.  The  fact  is  that  the  masses  in  all 
these  countries  have  begun  to  realise  that  India  is  on  the  side  of  peace  and 
makes  an  effort  to  prevent  war  in  the  international  arena.  I  am  regarded  as  the 
voice  of  India  and  there  is  such  a  clamour  for  peace  in  the  world  that  they  seize 
any  opportunity  of  expressing  their  feelings. 

The  newspapers  are  full  of  reports  and  statements  made  by  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany,  France,  England  and  the 
other  great  powers?  Their  leaders  meet  again  and  again,  hold  talks  and  issue 
long  statements  or  write  letters  to  one  another  which  are  published.  But  all  this 
does  not  bring  out  fully  the  feeling  among  the  masses  in  those  countries.  The 
fact  is  that  the  common  man  in  all  those  countries  is  desperate  for  peace  and  to 
somehow  put  a  stop  to  all  talk  and  preparations  for  war.  Therefore,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  people  feel  that  India  champions  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
consequently  look  upon  me  with  love  and  hope.  Well,  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
India  to  have  earned  this  reputation  though  it  is  only  partly  true.  There  are 
many  people  in  India  who  have  not  understood  the  meaning  of  peace 
[Interruption]  He  says  I  should  know  myself.  All  right,  I  will  try. 

What  I  mean  is  how  can  we  talk  about  peace  in  the  world  if  there  is  no 
peace  in  our  hearts?  If  we  cannot  behave  in  a  civilized  manner  towards  our 
own  fellow  countrymen,  how  can  anyone  pin  their  hopes  upon  us?  Our  words 
will  carry  weight  anywhere.  The  fact  is  that  ever  since  we  got  freedom,  there 
is  a  slackness  and  we  feel  that  we  are  free  to  behave  in  an  irresponsible  fashion. 
That  is  wrong.  Freedom  is  something  which  can  be  maintained  only  by  constant 
effort.  The  moment  we  slacken  a  little  or  start  making  mistakes,  freedom  will 
slip  away.  This  is  what  history  teaches  us.  If  we  become  weak  or  our  attention 
wanders,  freedom  can  be  snatched  away.  This  is  particularly  true  in  these 
ruthless,  dangerous  times  that  we  live  in,  where  there  is  constant  preparation 
for  and  threats  of  war.  An  example  of  it  is  present  right  at  our  doorstep.  As  you 
know,  the  Chinese  troops  are  poised  on  our  borders  and  they  have  crossed 
over  into  our  territory  and  occupied  a  large  area  in  Ladakh.  It  is  perhaps  wrong 
to  say  that  they  have  occupied  the  territory  because  it  is  inhospitable,  mountain 
terrain.  But  they  have  made  an  attempt  to  get  a  foothold  there.  This  is  something 
we  cannot  tolerate. 

At  a  time  like  this,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  be  constantly  vigilant 
and  pay  attention  to  the  factors  which  make  a  nation  strong.  If  by  some 
misfortune,  there  is  war  in  the  world,  we  cannot  remain  unscathed.  As  far  as  I 
can  see,  we  will  not  take  part  in  that  war.  But  we  cannot  remain  unaffected  by 
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the  consequences  because  nuclear  weapons  can  foul  up  the  atmosphere  for 
thousands  of  miles  and  radiation  effects  can  be  felt  far  away.  The  entire 
atmosphere  of  the  world  will  be  vitiated.  We  cannot  save  ourselves  from  that. 
But  we  must  make  an  effort  to  protect  our  country  from  the  other  danger  of 
war.  Generally  speaking,  defence  is  the  duty  of  the  armed  forces.  But  in  the 
world  of  today  armies  are  only  one  factor  in  the  defence  of  a  nation.  The  entire 
population  has  to  participate  in  the  task.  Modem  warfare  is  extraordinary  so 
far  as  that  every  citizen  of  the  country  has  a  role  to  play,  if  not  actually  in  the 
battle  field,  in  the  factories  and  fields.  Behind  every  soldier  in  the  battlefield 
stand  the  innumerable  people  who  provide  food  and  munitions  and  other 
equipment  to  him.  At  the  moment,  some  of  our  forces  are  stationed  in  Ladakh, 
in  mountain  terrain  nearly  18,000  feet  above  sea  level  where  the  atmosphere  is 
so  rarefied  that  even  normal  breathing  is  difficult.  Nothing  grows  in  that  terrain, 
not  even  trees.  It  is  all  either  barren  plains  or  snow,  so  every  single  thing  that 
the  soldiers  need  has  to  be  sent  from  below.  Munitions  and  equipment,  food, 
clothes,  tents  etc.,  have  to  be  transported  by  planes.  In  effect,  to  station  fifty 
soldiers  at  a  post,  as  we  have  done  in  many  places  on  our  borders,  we  need  a 
thousand  others  to  look  after  them  and  to  keep  them  supplied  with  essential 
items.  So,  in  this  way,  the  entire  country  is  roped  in. 

Wars  still  take  place  between  nations.  The  only  difference  is  that  war  has 
become  far  more  dangerous  and  lethal  today.  In  fact,  nobody  knows  the  extent 
of  damage  that  can  be  inflicted  because  there  has  been  no  previous  experience 
of  a  nuclear  war.  We  in  India  may  raise  our  voice  in  favour  of  peace  or  denounce 
war  and  the  atom  bomb  as  evil.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  nobody  has 
been  able  to  grasp  what  the  consequences  are  likely  to  be.  Though  we  have 
been  brutally  suppressed  and  crushed  during  British  rule  and  earlier  too,  we 
have  not  had  any  experience  of  modem  warfare  except  perhaps  a  little  on  the 
borders  of  Assam.  Therefore  we  are  somewhat  ignorant  about  it  and  easily 
forget  what  the  consequences  are  likely  to  be.  People  in  England  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  Europe  and  the  United  States,  have  had  actual  experience  of  modem 
war.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the  danger  that  threatens.  So  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  war  anywhere  in  the  world  cannot  leave  us  untouched.  If  there 
is  another  war,  it  would  mean  total  extinction  for  mankind.  In  a  situation  like 
this,  we  must  of  course  make  every  effort  to  prevent  a  war.  The  ultimate 
decision  is  of  course  not  in  our  hands.  There  are  great  military  powers  which 
are  arming  themselves  to  the  teeth.  We  cannot  prevent  them  forcibly.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  try  to  persuade  them  through  talks  and  mutual  consultations.  This 
is  one  thing. 

What  should  we  do  within  our  own  country?  We  must  be  prepared  in 
every  way  to  face  any  danger  that  may  arise.  We  need  military  preparedness  of 
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course.  But  at  least  to  the  same  extent,  if  not  more,  is  it  necessary  to  build  an 
economically  strong  system,  because  in  a  sound  economy  lies  the  real  strength 
of  a  nation.  A  poor,  starving  nation  can  never  be  powerful.  The  Five  Year  Plans 
that  you  hear  about  aim  at  raising  the  standard  of  living  in  the  country,  eradicating 
poverty  and  unemployment.  It  cannot  be  done  at  once.  But  we  can  do  it  gradually. 

We  must  become  self-reliant  in  every  way  including  the  production  of 
military  equipment.  We  must  not  depend  on  any  other  country  for  anything.  At 
the  moment,  we  are  forced  to  buy  aircraft  and  other  goods  from  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  England.  But  it  does  not  contribute  in  any  way  to 
real  power.  If  a  small  thing  goes  wrong,  everything  comes  to  a  standstill. 
Moreover  weapons  and  other  military  equipment  cost  an  enormous  amount. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  produce  all  these  things  in  our  own 
country.  A  weapon  produced  indigenously  even  if  it  happens  to  be  second  rate, 
will  help  us  far  more  than  first-rate  goods  purchased  elsewhere.  If  we  depend 
on  other  countries  to  supply  us  with  basic  necessities,  we  become  vulnerable 
to  outside  pressures.  Therefore  it  has  been  our  effort  for  the  last  few  years  to 
produce  all  essential  military  equipment  in  India. 

Now  what  it  effectively  means  is  that  we  should  transform  the  face  of  the 
country.  We  need  to  set  up  heavy  industries,  machine-making  industries,  small 
industries,  etc.  The  atmosphere  has  to  change.  We  require  trained  personnel  to 
handle  big  machines  and  industries.  The  most  important  prerequisite  is  steel. 
We  need  enormous  quantities  of  steel  to  build  armament  industries  and  other 
heavy  industries.  Steel  is  more  valuable  than  gold  or  silver  to  a  nation.  A  nation 
can  do  without  gold  and  silver,  but  not  without  steel.  A  modem  nation  can  do 
nothing  without  steel.  You  need  steel  even  to  build  a  house.  I  am  merely  giving 
you  an  example.  There  are  many  other  things  which  are  equally  essential. 

We  need  power,  electricity,  to  run  big  factories.  Manpower  is  not  enough 
in  modem  industries.  They  need  electricity  or  steam  power,  etc.  So  it  is  essential 
to  produce  power  in  order  to  ensure  the  nation’s  progress.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  rate  of  progress  in  a  particular  country,  you  need  to  ask  only  one 
question  and  that  is  about  the  amount  of  electricity  which  is  produced  there. 
That  will  tell  you  whether  a  country  is  advanced  or  backward.  So  we  are 
trying  very  hard  to  increase  the  production  of  electricity.  We  have  taken  up 
huge  river  valley  schemes,  the  Bhakra  Nangal  and  the  Rihand  in  Mirzapur  and 
others.  We  want  to  increase  production  because  electricity  is  a  revolutionary 
thing.  It  is  a  natural  source  of  energy  which  equips  human  beings  with  an 
enormous  capacity  to  work.  It  revolutionizes  the  people’s  way  of  life.  If  we 
can  ensure  supply  of  electricity  to  every  village  in  India,  the  face  of  the  country 
will  be  completely  transformed.  Small  industries  will  come  up  in  the  rural  areas 
and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  will  improve.  Electricity  can  help  improve 
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agriculture  too.  But  all  these  things  take  time.  Even  now,  every  year,  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  villages  are  being  electrified. 

All  this  is  necessary  for  building  up  India  as  a  power.  Ultimately,  however, 
what  really  counts  is  the  courage  of  human  beings,  their  mental  ability  and 
courage.  Both  are  essential.  I  would  say  that  courage  alone  is  not  enough.  For 
instance,  the  Rajputs  in  the  olden  days  were  extremely  brave  and  full  of  courage. 
Books  have  been  written  about  their  deeds  of  valour.  But  they  were  lacking  in 
intelligence  in  a  number  of  ways.  For  one  thing,  they  used  to  fight  with  one 
another  frequently,  often  over  trivial  issues.  Disunity  was  an  ancient  malady  of 
theirs.  Secondly,  the  world  advanced  and  knowledge  grew.  But  the  Rajputs 
remained  where  they  were,  and  so,  in  spite  of  their  bravery  and  sense  of  honour, 
they  lost.  How  did  Babar  conquer  India?  It  was  not  a  question  of  our  lack  of 
bravery.  But  Babar  had  the  advantage  of  cannon,  which  was  a  new  invention. 
We  in  India  did  not  possess  that.  In  modem  warfare,  it  is  not  human  beings 
who  win  wars  but  the  superiority  of  weapons  which  counts.  The  side  which 
has  more  and  better  weapons  is  the  more  powerful  and  wins. 

We  had  lagged  behind  in  the  field  of  science  and  so  we  became  weak,  in 
spite  of  all  our  bravery  and  courage.  It  is  therefore  extremely  important  that  we 
should  progress  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology  and  machines.  For  that, 
it  is  human  beings  who  have  to  be  trained  and  educated.  Therefore,  our  entire 
emphasis  is  on  education,  particularly  higher  education  and  science  and 
technology.  We  have  to  leam  many  other  things  too.  But  science  and  technology 
are  particularly  important.  So  we  have  set  up  national  science  laboratories  all 
over  the  country  which  are  doing  very  good  work  including  original  research. 

Just  a  week  or  so  ago  an  aeroplane  assembled  at  Kanpur  was  flown  at 
Delhi  and  was  found  to  be  very  good.  It  is  a  sign  of  our  progress  that  we  have 
been  able  to  build  a  beautiful  aeroplane  like  this.  It  was  not  a  fighter  plane  but 
a  commercial  plane  which  can  carry  forty  passengers.21  It  is  a  symbol  of  our 
capacity  for  progress.  Before  that,  we  built  a  fighter  plane  at  Bangalore,  six  or 
seven  months  ago.  We  were  assisted  by  a  German  expert  but  it  was  built  by 
our  own  people.  It  is  a  supersonic  plane  whose  speed  is  greater  than  that  of 
sound.22  It  was  an  extremely  complex  task  and  we  did  it  successfully.  So  we 
are  gradually  catching  up  with  the  advanced  countries  of  the  world. 

The  fundamental  thing  is  the  right  kind  of  education,  higher  education. 
First  of  all,  we  want  that  there  should  be  no  individual  in  the  country,  man, 
woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  is  not  educated.  Then  comes  higher  education  for  the 


21.  See  fn  1 1  in  this  section. 

22.  See  fn  12  in  this  section. 
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selected  few.  All  these  things  are  happening.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  cover  the 
ground  that  we  had  lost  for  so  many  centuries.  It  takes  time  and  ultimately 
there  is  no  magic  formula  for  it  except  hard  work.  The  harder  we  work  as  a 
nation  the  farther  we  will  go. 

As  you  know,  China  is  in  a  similar  situation  and  nearly  as  backward  as  us. 
China  is  larger  than  India  in  size  and  population  and  it  has  taken  them  about 
eleven  years  to  put  the  country  on  its  feet.  But  they  have  done  it  in  their  own 
way  in  which  force  and  coercion  have  played  a  major  role.  Here,  as  you  know, 
whether  an  individual  works  or  not  depends  on  himself.  There  is  no  coercion. 
In  China,  they  have  used  force  and  changed  the  entire  system.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  that  they  have  made  progress.  Our  idea  is  that  ultimately  a  nation 
is  built  by  human  beings.  It  cannot  be  something  apart  from  the  people.  We 
want  that  the  people  of  India  should  progress  as  individuals  as  well  as  a  nation. 
We  feel  that  ultimately  an  individual  can  grow  only  through  freedom  of  action. 
To  enslave  him  through  coercion  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  his  growth,  even  if  the 
work  gets  done.  Well,  these  are  matters  of  philosophy. 

We  deliberately  chose  the  path  of  democracy.  Soon  we  are  going  to  have 
elections.  Elections  are  an  instrument  of  the  people’s  right  to  keep  whom  they 
like  in  power.  The  party  which  is  elected  in  a  majority  will  implement  its  policies. 
Now  this  kind  of  thing  does  not  happen  in  China.  Their  system  is  different. 
Well,  every  nation  has  a  right  to  do  what  it  likes  and  not  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  others. 

The  problems  which  have  loomed  large  before  us  in  the  past  have  now 
gained  an  additional  significance.  For  one  thing,  as  I  said,  the  situation Jn  the 
world  is  rife  with  the  danger  of  war  and  our  very  survival  depends  on  our 
preparedness.  Two,  danger  threatens  on  our  borders  and  there  is  a  situation  of 
unrest  in  Goa  and  elsewhere.  So,  no  matter  what  policy  we  may  follow,  it  has 
to  be  backed  by  strength.  It  is  all  very  well  to  pass  a  resolution  expressing  your 
displeasure  against  China  or  Portugal.  But  it  has  no  impact  on  the  world,  on 
China  or  anyone  else  unless  it  is  backed  by  real  strength.  So  we  come  round 
once  again  to  making  the  country  economically  strong  and  by  industrialization, 
etc.  Military  preparedness  is  only  a  part  of  it.  Real  power  and  strength  lie  in 
economic  prosperity. 

The  issue  of  Goa  and  the  Sino-Indian  border  dispute  have  come  up  again 
and  again  in  Parliament  in  the  last  few  days.  You  may  have  read  about  the 
various  criticisms  levelled  by  the  opposition  leaders  against  the  government.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  that. 

Our  policy  towards  all  nations  has  been  one  of  effort  at  friendship.  War  is 
dangerous  and  evil.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  so  opposed  to  war  that  we 
will  tolerate  anything  which  sullies  the  national  honour  or  militates  against  our 
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national  interest  in  any  fundamental  way.  It  is  obvious  that  if  any  country 
attacks  India,  we  will  fight  in  defence.  Those  who  cannot  fight  in  order  to 
defend  their  country  are  weak  and  useless.  The  people  who  lack  the  guts  to 
defend  their  own  country  can  have  no  spirit  to  achieve  anything  else.  Therefore 
we  must  fight  in  case  of  external  aggression.  All  that  is  true.  But  in  view  of  the 
situation  in  the  world  and  what  we  have  learnt  from  childhood  and  during  the 
freedom  movement  we  have  laid  stress  on  world  peace.  In  that  case,  we  must 
follow  the  same  path  when  it  comes  to  our  own  problems  as  far  as  possible. 
So  we  have  tried  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  all  the  countries  and 
succeeded  to  a  very  large  extent.  We  have  tried  to  be  friendly  towards  Pakistan 
too,  though  there  is  bitterness  between  the  two  countries.  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  effort  on  our  part.  I  feel  that  they  have  stopped  far  short  of  friendship 
with  India.  Yet  we  have  continued  to  make  overtures  of  friendship  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Please  remember  that  an  attempt  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  a  country  does  not  indicate  that  we  are  cowards  or  that  we  are  giving  up 
an  important  principle  of  ours. 

If  you  can  remember  even  vaguely  the  lessons  taught  by  Gandhiji  during 
our  struggle  for  freedom,  it  will  be  apparent  to  you  that  he  never  bowed  his 
head  before  the  biggest  powers  in  the  world.  He  stood  firm  like  a  rock  upon  his 
principles  and  yet  he  would  always  treat  the  other  party  with  civility.  He  made 
every  effort  to  be  friendly  towards  the  British.  I  agree  that  to  do  both  these 
things  simultaneously  is  not  easy.  But  this  is  how  we  fought  for  our  freedom. 

Now  people  tell  us  very  often  that  we  are  showing  weakness  in  dealing 
with  the  Chinese  and  that  we  should  march  in  our  troops  instead  of  holding 
talks  with  them.  I  am  amazed  at  their  ignorance  for  it  is  entirely  against  our 
principles.  I  agree  that  we  will  never  stop  talking  to  anyone.  We  never  stopped 
our  talks  with  the  British  at  any  time  during  the  freedom  struggle.  Gandhiji  was 
always  prepared  to  talk  to  the  British,  even  at  the  height  of  the  civil  disobedience 
movement  and  satyagraha,  when  millions  of  people  were  in  jail.  Gandhiji  had 
one  principle,  it  was  the  right  one  in  my  view,  which  should  in  no  way  be 
misconstrued  as  weakness — and  that  was  to  abide  firmly  by  one’s  principles 
and  yet  maintain  civility  in  our  relations  with  our  adversary.  We  must  not  descend 
to  abuse  and  threats.  This  is  what  Gandhiji  taught  us.  When  we  try  to  behave 
in  a  civilized  way  towards  China  or  Pakistan  or  Portugal,  people  think  that  we 
are  afraid.  It  is  a  sign  of  strength.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  strength  to  shout  or  abuse 
as  some  people  seem  to  think.  It  is  a  sign  of  weak  hearts.  I  agree  that  we 
should  defend  India  in  every  possible  way,  and  if  there  is  an  attack  upon  our 
territory,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  fight  and  repel  the  aggressors.  We  must  be 
fully  prepared  to  protect  the  country.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  our  effort  should 
always  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  solve  our  problems  by  peaceful  methods. 
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As  you  can  see,  we  were  very  patient  for  nearly  thirteen  years  on  the  Goa 
issue.  It  was  not  a  difficult  task  militarily  to  take  over  Goa.  But  it  was  a  question 
of  principle.  When  we  talk  about  solving  international  disputes  by  peaceful 
methods  and  do  just  the  opposite  ourselves,  we  run  the  risk  of  getting  a  bad 
reputation.  So  we  have  waited  because  we  knew  that  Goa  is  and  will  always 
remain  a  part  of  India.  We  wanted  to  solve  the  problem  peacefully,  if  possible. 
We  have  proved  our  point  and  the  world  has  accepted  it.  Now  certain  untoward 
incidents  have  taken  place  in  Goa,  a  firing  on  one  of  the  islands  on  the  fishermen, 
one  of  whom  was  killed,  which  make  it  impossible  to  remain  silent  any  longer. 
We  have  to  take  some  action  to  put  an  end  to  such  things  and  we  will.23  I 
cannot  say  any  more.  But  having  shown  the  world  how  much  we  can  put  up 
with  for  the  sake  of  peace,  a  time  comes  for  drastic  action  and  we  shall  take 
action. 

The  border  dispute  with  China  is  somewhat  different  because  the  territory 
in  question  is  not  small  as  in  Goa.  China  is  a  big  country  and  our  borders  are 
contiguous  with  China  and  Tibet.  Tibet  has  been  transformed  in  the  last  ten 
years.  During  the  British  days,  it  was  a  sleepy  country.  But  in  the  last  year  or 
so,  the  border  has  become  dangerous.  We  have  seen  this  for  ourselves.  But 
even  before  the  Chinese  aggression,  we  had  realized  that  the  border  with  Tibet 
is  becoming  dangerous  and  so  we  began  to  take  steps  for  its  defence.  But  it 
takes  time  because  the  border  extends  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  inhospitable, 
mountain  terrain.  Ordinarily  people  cannot  even  reach  those  areas.  It  is  difficult 
to  breathe  normally  at  those  heights.  It  is  only  strong,  trained  young  men  from 
the  armed  forces  who  can  survive  there.  But  even  they  have  to  be  replaced 
every  few  months.  For  most  part  of  the  year,  there  is  snow  on  the  ground  and 
the  area  is  completely  inaccessible.  You  can  fight  only  if  you  reach  the  place. 
We  have  been  making  arrangements  for  the  last  ten  years  and  they  are  pretty 
good  on  the  Assam  border.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  cover  the  entire  two 
thousand  mile  long  Tibetan  border.  Therefore  when,  after  the  uprising  in  Tibet 
the  Chinese  forces  were  stationed  in  large  numbers  they  started  moving  toward 
our  borders  and  occupied  some  of  our  territory  in  Ladakh.  As  I  told  you,  it  is 
practically  a  no  man’s  land.  But  whether  anyone  lives  there  or  not,  it  is  Indian 
territory  and  it  is  absurd  that  the  Chinese  should  have  marched  in.  Well,  anyhow, 
they  did  and  we  started  talks.  We  have  written  innumerable  letters  and  received 
replies.  The  correspondence  has  grown  into  five  volumes  which  have  been 
published.  Our  officers  have  had  meetings  with  theirs.  We  have  done  whatever 
we  could  do  to  find  a  solution.  But  the  most  important  thing  we  have  done  is  to 


23.  See  fn  13  in  this  section. 
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step  up  our  military  preparedness  and  production  of  military  equipment,  etc., 
roads  are  being  built  rapidly  over  hundreds  of  miles  in  difficult  mountain  terrain. 
Everything  has  to  be  transported  by  aeroplanes  at  the  moment  because  there 
are  no  roads. 

We  feel  that  on  our  part,  we  should  be  fully  prepared  and  the  better  prepared 
we  are,  the  more  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  strong  steps.  We  have  given 
our  entire  attention  to  it  and  within  the  last  year  and  a  half  or  two,  we  have 
become  far  better  prepared  and  we  shall  continue  to  keep  it  up.  We  will  build 
more  roads.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  have  given  up  the  idea  of  finding  a 
solution  by  peaceful  methods.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  to  war.  At  the  same  time, 
it  does  not  mean  either  that  we  will  accept  anything  that  the  Chinese  say  out  of 
fear  of  them.  We  shall  never  do  that.  We  have  tried  to  make  our  position  militarily 
stronger  by  posting  our  forces  in  various  strategic  places.  I  am  trying  to  explain 
how  we  are  proceeding  in  both  ways.  But  if  we  are  forced,  we  will  certainly 
fight  and  fight  well.  It  is  not  our  habit  to  make  threats  of  war  or  to  fight  unless 
forced  do  so.  For  one  thing,  it  goes  against  all  our  principles.  The  world  has 
become  so  tightly  knit  today  that  one  wrong  step  anywhere  has  repercussions 
elsewhere.  It  is  easy  for  people  to  say  that  we  should  immediately  send  in  our 
forces.  It  is  childish  because  such  a  step  requires  a  great  deal  of  preparation, 
particularly  in  snow  covered  mountainous  regions.  However,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  situation  is  extremely  complex  and  serious,  and  we  must  be  fully  prepared 
in  every  way. 

Whatever  it  is,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  think  as  some  people  do,  to 
put  our  faith  in  other  countries  to  save  India.  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  our 
past  when  we  put  our  faith  in  one  enemy  to  save  ourselves  from  another. 
When  the  British  and  French  came  to  India,  the  rulers  and  nawabs  would  often 
hire  them  to  fight  against  one  or  the  other.  The  result  was  that  the  British  and 
the  French  got  a  foothold  and  established  themselves  while  the  rulers  became 
their  vassals.  Then  the  British  threw  out  the  French  and  became  the  sole  masters 
in  India.  This  is  the  danger  in  applying  for  outside  help.  It  is  fundamentally 
wrong  to  look  to  someone  else  for  help  in  protecting  our  country.  We  would  be 
handing  over  the  country  on  a  platter.  We  must  depend  on  our  own  strength 
and,  of  course,  the  support  of  others,  which  is  always  welcome. 

I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time  in  discussing  our  external  problems 
and  the  border  issue.  They  are  important,  but  the  most  important  thing,  from 
every  aspect,  is  what  our  status  is  domestically.  That  has  a  direct  effect  on  our 
military  power.  Today  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  training  soldiers.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  weapons  we  have  and  whether  they  are  produced 
within  the  country  or  have  to  be  imported  from  somewhere  else.  We  come 
round  once  again  to  the  need  to  improve  our  internal  condition,  to  work  for 
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greater  prosperity  and  industrialization,  to  train  people,  etc.,  All  these  things  are 
embodied  in  the  Five  Year  Plans  of  ours.  We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress 
in  the  last  ten  years.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  and  we  have  earned  great 
praise  in  the  world.  But  no  matter  what  we  do,  it  is  not  enough.  How  can  we 
fulfill  the  shortcomings  of  centuries  in  a  decade?  As  Ajit  Prasadji24  mentioned 
just  now,  even  after  a  great  revolution,  it  took  the  Soviet  Union  forty-five  years 
to  reach  where  they  are  today.  Ten  years  after  the  revolution,  they  were 
completely  bogged  down  by  problems. 

So  I  feel  that  the  progress  that  we  have  made  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  fundamental.  We  have  laid  the  basic  foundation  of  future  progress.  The 
steps  that  we  have  taken  are  not  for  show.  For  instance,  if  we  were  to  spend 
15-20  lakhs  of  rupees,  we  could  change  the  entire  complexion  of  the  city  of 
Allahabad  and  beautify  it.  But  that  would  not  contribute  in  any  fundamental 
way  to  progress.  The  fundamental  things  are  the  big  industries  that  we  are 
setting  up,  our  river  valley  projects,  the  basic  consumer  goods  that  we  are 
producing,  which  really  contribute  to  the  nations’  progress. 

If  any  of  you  happen  to  go  to  Delhi  within  the  next  six  weeks,  you  will  be 
able  to  see  a  big  exhibition  there.  It  has  not  been  put  up  by  the  government 
though  we  have  helped.  The  exhibition  gives  you  a  picture  of  the  progress  we 
are  making  in  setting  up  new  industries,  and  how  far  we  have  gone  during  the 
last  ten  years,  inspite  of  overwhelming  odds.25  If  you  go  to  Delhi,  you  must  not 
miss  it.  It  is  well  worth  seeing  though  I  have  not  seen  it  myself  yet.  I  have  not 
had  the  time  since  I  returned  from  America.  But  I  have  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  it  and  will  soon  be  seeing  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  pay  one  visit.  It  can  be 
properly  seen  only  if  you  go  there  every  day  for  a  week.  But  it  gives  you  a 
picture  of  a  changing  India. 

India  is  being  transformed  in  every  way.  On  the  one  hand,  the  country  is 
being  industrialized  and  huge  industries  are  coming  up  everywhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  great  improvement  is  taking  place  in  our  agricultural  production 
too.  This  is  of  fundamental  importance.  New  ploughs  are  being  used  and  more 
and  more  people  are  being  trained  in  modem  techniques  of  production.  Thirdly 
a  great  revolution  is  taking  place  in  the  field  of  education.  Today  nearly  475 
crores  of  boys  and  girls  are  reading  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  number  is 
increasing.  Within  the  next  three  or  four  years,  it  would  have  reached  six  and  a 
half  crores.  Every  child  in  the  country  will  be  educated. 


24.  See  fn  14  in  this  section. 

25.  See  fn  15  in  this  section. 
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These  are  pretty  revolutionary  steps.  A  new  country  is  being  bom  with  a 
grasp  of  the  times  that  we  live  in  and  a  knowledge  of  science,  technology  and 
machines,  etc.  New  techniques  of  production  are  being  adopted.  Our  farmers 
are  hardworking  but  have  been  using  outdated  techniques  for  far  too  long. 
Now  they  are  learning  to  use  better  ploughs,  fertilizers,  good  seeds,  etc.,  which 
can  double  or  treble  our  production  in  a  few  years.  These  are  revolutionary 
steps.  A  revolution  need  not  necessarily  mean  violence  and  chaos,  but  a  change 
of  lifestyles  which  makes  the  nation  stronger. 

The  United  States  is  an  extremely  rich  nation.  There  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  which  benefits  as  much  as  America  does  from  agriculture.  Japan  is 
also  very  advanced  agriculturally.  All  this  has  happened  almost  within  my  living 
memory.  In  my  childhood,  large  parts  of  America  had  little  or  no  agriculture. 
But  within  the  last  forty  years,  the  situation  has  changed  completely.  Now  they 
have  reached  a  point  where  they  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
food  they  produce,  so  much  so  that  every  year  they  are  cutting  down  on  the 
area  of  land  under  cultivation.  Yet  the  production  continues  to  increase  because 
they  use  modem  techniques.  If  we  were  to  use  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  our 
production  could  easily  be  doubled  and  trebled.  You  can  see  what  a  difference 
it  would  make.  The  per  capita  income  will  go  up  and  the  standard  of  living  will 
improve  beyond  measure.  There  will  be  savings  which  can  be  invested  in  tasks 
of  development  which  in  turn  will  add  enormously  to  the  national  wealth. 

So  all  these  things  are  possible  and  are  already  happening.  I  wish  it  could 
happen  faster.  In  this  context,  you  may  have  heard  about  the  Panchayati  Raj 
system  which  is  a  revolutionary  step  and  will  transform  the  rural  areas.  You 
may  feel  that  I  talk  of  everything  as  a  revolutionary  step  which  is  true.  But 
what  could  be  more  revolutionary  than  to  transform  India’s  rural  areas,  change 
their  habits  of  working,  educate  them,  and  above  all,  to  give  them  the  powers 
so  far  enjoyed  by  the  officials  so  that  they  can  administer  themselves?  They 
are  being  given  wider  financial  powers  too.  All  this  will  change  them  and  raise 
their  stature.  Ultimately,  you  must  remember,  our  aim  is  to  change  human 
beings,  meaning  to  make  them  strong,  educated  and  train  them  in  new  professions 
and  skills.  People  in  India  have  been  stagnant  and  living  in  a  rut  for  far  too  long 
and  consequently  they  became  backward.  So  the  steps  that  we  are  taking  now 
are  pretty  revolutionary. 

I  have  not  come  here  to  talk  about  the  coming  elections  though  some 
people  seem  to  think  that  I  have  come  to  hold  a  large  election  meeting.  I  came 
to  attend  a  gathering  of  the  foreign  students  who  are  here  at  the  University  and 
since  I  had  come,  other  things  were  organized.  So  I  am  here.  What  can  I  say 
about  the  elections  except  what  I  have  always  said?  Our  policies  must  be 
explained  to  the  people.  If  they  approve  of  them,  they  can  cooperate  with  us.  If 
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they  do  not,  they  can  do  what  they  like.  There  is  no  coercion  in  this.  But  it  is  a 
serious,  critical  issue,  not  the  election  of  individuals  or  parties  but  the  path  that 
India  is  likely  to  follow. 

There  are  new  parties  as  well  as  old.  A  new  stalwart  in  the  field  is  the 
Swatantra  Party.  Their  antics  have  been  extraordinary  right  from  the  beginning. 
One  thing  is  particularly  worth  considering.  They  are  so  full  of  anger  against 
the  Congress  and  the  government  that  they  criticize  everything  and  want  to  put 
an  end  to  whatever  we  are  doing,  the  Planning  Commission  and  our  foreign 
policy  and  what  not.  But  strangely  enough,  they  have  no  constructive 
programme  to  offer  in  case  they  are  elected.  So  their  entire  attitude  makes  it 
quite  obvious  that  they  have  forgotten  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  sixty-one  years 
since  the  nineteenth  century  ended  and  the  world  has  changed  somewhat  during 
this  time.  India  has  changed  too,  got  freedom,  and  has  a  number  of  achievements 
to  her  credit  since  then.  None  of  this  seems  to  have  made  an  impact  upon  their 
minds.  It  is  very  difficult  to  open  a  school  to  teach  old  men  what  India  is  like 
today.  It  is  extremely  difficult  because  you  will  perhaps  not  hear  or  read  about 
the  things  that  they  say  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  countries  of  Europe 
and  America  are  extremely  well  educated  and  civilized.  They  have  different 
political  parties.  In  England,  they  have  the  Conservative  Party,  the  Liberal  and 
the  Labour  Party.  In  America,  they  have  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
parties.  The  Tories,  that  is  the  Conservative  Party  in  England  is  the  most 
conservative  of  them  all.  But  it  is  a  revolutionary  party  compared  to  our 
Swatantra  Party.  As  I  said,  their  thinking  is  completely  outdated.  They  show 
great  sympathy  to  the  ex-rulers  and  princes  and  say  that  a  great  injustice  has 
been  done  to  them.  I  cannot  understand  what  injustice  there  was.  It  is  true  that 
their  right  to  rule  has  been  taken  away.  But  the  generosity  that  we  showed  in 
fixing  their  pensions  makes  me  feel  upset  now. 

So  what  was  the  injustice?  The  fact  is  that  the  thinking  of  the  Swatantra 
Party  is  completely  outdated.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  modern  age.  If  they  had 
been  in  power,  the  old  zamindari  and  jagirdari  systems  as  well  as  the  princely 
states  would  have  continued  to  exist  with  all  the  attendant  consequences.  It  is 
a  good  thing  the  Swatantra  Party  has  been  formed  because  it  will  help  to  clear 
people’s  minds.  At  least  it  will  force  the  people  to  think  about  these  issues.  The 
Swatantra  Party  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  we  should  march  to  our 
borders  and  throw  out  the  Chinese.  Recently  they  held  a  big  meeting  in  Agra  in 
which  their  great  stalwarts  demanded  the  impeachment  of  Jawaharlal.26 
Impeachment  means  taking  action  against  an  individual  for  a  dangerous  crime 


26.  See  fn  16  in  this  section. 
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for  not  protecting  the  country.  It  is  Shri  Rajagopalachari,  the  leader  of  the 
Swatantra  Party,  who  calmed  them  down  and  explained  that  it  was  not  a  matter 
for  impeachment. 

So  in  a  sense,  our  politics  is  progressing  and  in  another,  it  is  regressing. 
The  formation  of  the  Swatantra  Party  is  also  a  sign  of  development.  It  is  not  a 
bad  party.  It  merely  shows  that  some  people  who  cannot  take  the  pace  of 
progress  have  separated  themselves  from  the  mainstream. 

Most  of  you  may  not  even  have  been  bom  when  fifty  years  ago,  in  1 9 1 5  or 
1916,  some  great  leaders  had  left  the  Congress  and  formed  a  liberal  moderate 
party.  Many  of  the  elders  from  Allahabad  were  among  them,  gentlemen  who 
were  our  friends  including  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  which  was  fitting.  The 
Congress  had  gathered  momentum  which  they  did  not  approve  of  and  so  they 
formed  a  separate  party,  though  they  were  men  of  stature  within  the  Congress. 
But  the  new  party  never  had  any  significance  because  it  consisted  of  people 
who  could  not  understand  the  mood  and  the  temper  of  the  nation.  Strangely 
enough,  their  leaving  made  the  Congress  strong  because  it  clarified  issues  as 
well  as  people’s  thinking.  So  the  Congress  became  stronger.  I  am  talking  of 
1915-1916. 

Then  two  to  three  years  later,  Gandhiji  came  on  the  scene  in  1919  and 
shook  up  everyone.  The  Congress  which  had  until  then  consisted  of  gentlemen 
clad  in  suits  and  shirts,  speaking  English  and  had  no  place  for  the  common 
man,  was  suddenly  transformed  with  Gandhiji’s  coming,  the  masses,  peasants 
and  workers  in  all  kinds  of  strange  garments,  joined  in.  Our  elders  in  the  liberal 
moderate  party  did  not  approve  of  this  chaos.  Yet  another  group  followed  the 
first  out  of  the  Congress,  led  by  Mr  Jinnah.  His  leaving  the  Congress  had 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  the  demands  on  behalf  of  the  Muslims  were  accepted 
or  not.  He  left  because  the  new  Congress  had  become  full  of  peasants  and 
ordinary  folk.  Mr  Jinnah  saw  the  Congress  as  a  gentleman’s  club  with  the 
members  wearing  morning  coats  and  speaking  English.  He  could  not  understand 
the  common  man  of  India,  Hindus  or  Muslims.  This  is  why  he  left. 

I  remember  very  well  my  talks  with  him  in  1920,  at  the  Nagpur  Congress. 
He  asked  me  why  the  Congress  had  become  so  chaotic  and  full  of  illiterate 
peasants.  Unfortunately,  illiterate  or  not,  they  were  the  people  of  India,  the  real 
people.  People  like  Jinnah  and  myself  were  in  a  minority.  So  the  Congress 
began  to  be  a  true  representative  of  India’s  masses.  The  Congress  leaders  have 
left  the  Party  again  and  again,  and  every  time  it  happened,  the  Congress  has 
become  more  powerful  because  the  issues  became  more  clear-cut. 

In  that  sense  I  would  say  that  though  the  Swatantra  Party  is  completely 
outdated  in  its  thinking  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  modem  age,  mentally  or 
intellectually,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  it  has  been  formed.  I  feel  that  in  this  sense, 
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the  Swatantra  will  make  the  Congress  stronger.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  the 
Congress  are  welcome  to  go.  We  shall  urge  them  to  go  because  it  will  make  the 
Congress  stronger.  The  weakness  of  an  organization  lies  in  having  members 
who  do  not  accept  its  principles  and  pull  in  different  directions. 

I  am  telling  you  all  this  so  that  you  may  understand  the  complex  problems 
which  are  arising.  They  are  a  symbol  of  a  growing  nation.  The  old  times  are 
gone.  Those  were  easier  times  because  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  shout  slogans 
of  freedom  and  wait  for  the  British  to  leave.  It  was  easier  because  we  did  not 
have  to  strain  our  minds.  It  certainly  required  courage.  But  now  we  need  to 
think  for  ourselves.  The  prominent  parties  in  Europe  and  America  are  intellectual 
parties  with  great  emphasis  on  policies  and  programmes. 

The  Congress  policy  is  an  open  book,  laid  down  not  only  in  its  resolutions 
but  implemented  through  the  Five  Year  Plans.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Five  Year 
Plans  belong  to  the  Congress  alone.  Other  parties  have  also  contributed.  I 
consider  it  a  national  programme.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  our  responsibility 
in  drawing  them  up  is  the  greatest  and  we  are  proud  of  the  fact.  The  attention 
of  the  world  has  been  riveted  upon  us  to  see  a  democratic  nation  taking  up 
planning  for  the  first  time.  It  was  only  communist  governments  which  believed 
in  planning.  But  for  the  first  time  a  democratic  government  had  adopted  it.  The 
Swatantra  Party  has  accused  the  Congress  of  secret  communist  leanings  because 
we  believe  in  planning.  The  Congress  has  never  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
things  secretly.  We  challenged  the  British  government  openly.  So  that  is  absurd. 
It  is  obvious  that  our  method  of  working  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  communists, 
nor  are  our  principles  communist  in  nature.  I  do  not  say  that  whatever  the 
communists  say  is  bad.  They  have  certain  good  principles.  But  generally 
speaking,  our  methods  are  different.  We  have  always  opposed  them  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  will  blindly  fall  into  the  trap 
of  a  cold  war,  as  it  has  become  the  habit  of  some  countries  to  do,  and  of 
labelling  people  and  abusing  them.  That  is  not  our  habit.  We  do  not  like  the 
communist  methodology.  But  what  is  communism  except  an  extreme  form  of 
socialism?  We  call  ourselves  socialists  and  want  to  establish  socialism  in  our 
own  way,  peacefully,  in  an  orderly  way.  These  are  some  of  the  issues  which 
will  gradually  be  clarified. 

There  are  several  other  parties  and  the  communalist  parties  among  them 
make  all  kinds  of  tall  claims  and  talk  of  Hindu  culture  and  what  not.  The  Muslim 
League  is  trying  to  rear  its  head  once  again.  The  Sikh  party  is  fairly  prominent 
in  their  own  area.  These  are  some  of  the  parties  which  have  not  understood  the 
modem  age  and  by  their  parochial  outlook  create  divisions  in  the  country.  That 
means  that  they  are  striking  a  blow  at  the  unity  of  India  which  will  weaken  the 
country.  There  are  great  diversities  in  India  with  its  many  provinces,  some  of 
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them  as  large  as  small  countries  and  people  speaking  different  languages,  leading 
different  life  styles,  etc.  Take  the  people  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  for  instance.  There 
is  not  much  difference  between  their  lifestyle  and  language  and  that  of  the 
people  of  West  Pakistan.  There  cannot  be  any  difference  because  Pakistan  was 
once  a  part  of  India.  Our  language  is  the  same,  as  also  our  lifestyle  and 
innumerable  people  who  are  in  Pakistan  today  have  fought  for  freedom  alongside 
us.  There  is  far  less  difference  between  the  people  of  North  India  and  Pakistan — 
I  mean  in  the  language  and  lifestyle — than  there  is,  say,  between  the  people  of 
North  and  South  India.  However,  those  are  superficial  differences.  We  are  one 
nation  bound  together  by  a  strange  bond.  We  must  remember  that  though  there 
are  various  provinces  in  India,  Assam,  Madras,  Kerala,  Bengal,  Gujarat, 
Maharashtra,  etc,  the  stamp  of  India  is  upon  all  of  them,  obliterating  all 
superficial  differences  of  language,  clothes  and  way  of  life.  This  is  a  stamp 
which  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  true  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Mahabharata  War  India  was  divided  into  various  regions,  ruled  by  different 
kings.  But  the  idea  of  India  as  one  nation  or  at  least  one  world  bound  together 
by  a  common  culture,  is  as  old  as  the  Puranas  and  Mahabharat.  It  is  nothing 
new  though  politically,  India  was  divided  into  fragments.  So  the  unity  of  India 
is  powerful  and  has  come  down  for  thousands  of  years  and  existed  inspite  of 
the  innumerable  diversities.  Now  almost  for  the  first  time,  that  unity  has  been 
translated  into  political  unity  on  the  map.  Therefore  we  must  understand  that 
unity  and  diversity  have  always  existed  side  by  side  in  India.  We  must  accept 
the  variety  provided  it  does  not  affect  our  basic  unity.  This  is  a  matter  of 
geography. 

There  are  various  religions  in  India  and  we  have  to  accept  all  of  them  as 
being  hundred  per  cent  Indian  even  those  which  are  not  indigenous  to  the 
country.  All  of  them  have  flourished  here  for  the  last  1,500  or  2,000  years  and 
earned  a  niche  for  themselves.  Christianity  came  to  India  nearly  2,000  years 
ago,  even  before  it  had  reached  Europe.  It  came  to  the  southern  shores  of  India 
and  got  a  foothold  in  Kerala  and  Madras.  We  had  welcomed  it  because  toleration 
has  always  been  part  of  our  tradition.  We  did  not  believe  in  going  to  war  with 
people  whose  ideas  differed  from  ours.  So  we  welcomed  the  Christians  as  also 
the  Zoroastrians  who  came  from  Iran.  The  Muslims  who  came  bearing  the 
message  of  the  Prophet  were  welcomed  too.  It  is  only  when  they  came  as 
conquerors  that  we  fought  with  them.  Those  wars  were  not  because  of  religion 
but  in  retaliation  to  a  political  aggression. 

Well,  the  broad  fact  remains  that  there  are  various  great  religions  in  India, 
some  indigenous  to  the  country  like  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Sikhism,  etc. 
Buddhism  now  flourishes  more  in  other  countries  than  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  Christians  and  Muslims  in  India  I  am  not  sure  of 
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the  exact  number  but  I  think  there  are  five  crores  of  Muslims  and  about  a  crore 
and  a  half  Christians.  These  are  very  large  numbers.  They  are  all  just  as  much 
Indians  as  all  the  rest.  It  is  wrong  to  say  that  they  do  not  have  equal  rights  in 
the  country  for  it  contains  the  seeds  of  dissension.  The  communalist  parties 
have  not  understood  the  fundamental  fact  that  nationalism  cannot  be  fostered 
by  religious  distinctions,  nor  should  it  be.  Nationalism  is  a  bond  between  human 
beings  and  the  moment  you  talk  of  a  Hindu  nation  or  Muslim  nation,  you  weaken 
the  spirit  of  nationalism.  You  can  see  that  in  Pakistan  which  considers  itself  a 
Muslim  nation,  they  will  always  remain  weak  because  such  sentiments  are  not 
tolerated  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  modem  world.  Keeping  people  in  different 
compartments  in  the  name  of  religion  is  an  outdated  sentiment.  It  has  been 
given  up  in  Europe  a  long  time  ago.  When  some  people  talk  of  a  Hindu  nation, 
they  are  in  effect  planning  the  breakup  of  India  into  fragments.  A  large  chunk 
has  already  gone  to  Pakistan  and  now  some  people  want  to  dismember  the 
country  further,  thereby  weakening  us  and  fomenting  civil  wars.  Such  a  thing 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  modem  age.  The  communalist  parties  do  good  neither 
to  religion  nor  politics  by  bringing  one  into  the  other.  I  regret  to  say  that  many 
of  our  youth  are  deluded  by  such  things. 

Anyhow,  I  want  you  to  think  about  these  things  because  we  have  to  shoulder 
great  responsibilities  and  more  are  likely  to  descend  upon  us  in  the  future.  The 
task  falls  to  us  today  but  tomorrow,  when  we  are  gone,  the  mantle  will  fall 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  younger  generation.  Problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
shouting  slogans  and  taking  out  processions  or  going  on  hunger  strikes.  These 
methods  are  no  longer  feasible  when  we  are  facing  problems  within  the  country, 
not  fighting  against  a  foreign  power. 

I  came  from  Delhi  today.  For  the  last  two  days,  Major  Gagarin27the  first 
Russian  cosmonaut  was  guest  in  my  house.  Gagarin  had  gone  beyond  the 
earth’s  orbit  into  space  which  is  a  feat  never  achieved  by  anyone  in  the  world. 
It  was  a  historic  feat.  Then  another  young  man  followed  suit.  These  are  all 
young  boys  of  less  than  25  years  of  age.  Gagarin  is  a  simple,  good  boy,  extremely 
modest  and  cheerful.  But  to  look  at  him  brings  a  picture  of  a  new  world  before 
one.  We  have  to  live  in  that  world  and  therefore  we  have  to  be  prepared  for  it. 
We  cannot  continue  in  the  old  rut.  We  must  learn  the  good  things  from  our 
past,  the  noble  ideals  and  high  principles  which  made  India  great  and  retain 
them.  Innumerable  great  men  like  Gautama  Buddha  and  others  have  been  bom 
here.  In  our  own  times,  India  produced  Gandhiji.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  changing  world  of  science  and  technology.  So 
we  must  learn  to  retain  the  old  and  imbibe  the  new.  Seeing  Gagarin  was  a 

27.  See  fn  17  in  this  section. 
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reminder  of  the  new  age  that  we  are  living  in.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  for  it. 
If  you  think  about  it  carefully,  immediately  communalism  and  groupism  begin 
to  seem  absurd,  belonging  to  a  vanished  world.  Even  now,  you  hear  of  people 
consulting  astrologers  to  predict  their  future.  Even  if  astrology  is  right,  which 
I  do  not  think  it  is,  I  would  consider  it  a  mental  weakness  to  rely  upon  an 
astrologer  to  predict  my  future.  Let  me  tell  you,  we  should  have  the  spirit  to 
mould  the  future  as  we  like  and  to  do  what  we  want.  How  can  a  nation  progress 
if  the  people  wait  upon  an  astrologer’s  prediction? 

You  must  have  heard  about  the  conjunction  of  six  or  seven  planets  which 
is  to  occur  in  February.  The  prediction  is  that  great  danger  threatens  and  that 
the  world  will  come  to  an  end.  People  are  in  a  great  panic.  After  all,  February  is 
not  far  away.  We  will  see  whether  astrology  is  correct.  An  atom  bomb  may 
destroy  the  world  not  a  conjunction  of  planets.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  right 
or  wrong.  To  rely  upon  astrologers  is  a  sign  of  weakness  and  lack  of  courage. 
Why  should  such  things  happen  in  a  great  country  like  ours?  As  I  was  telling 
the  students  at  the  university  only  today,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  a  very  large 
number  of  bright  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  who  will  shine  in  any  forum  in 
the  world.  If  such  people  had  not  existed  I  would  have  felt  frustrated  because 
a  nation’s  progress  does  not  depend  on  numbers  but  on  the  quality  of  the 
people.  What  can  forty  crores  of  people  do  if  they  lack  intelligence?  But  there 
is  quality  among  the  people  of  India  though  it  gets  suppressed  sometimes  by 
other  things.  Therefore  there  is  hope.  In  my  job,  I  encounter  people  from  all 
walks  of  life,  from  the  armed  forces  and  science  and  industry  and  what  not. 
There  are  first  rate  people  in  every  field  which  renews  one’s  hopes  about  the 
future  of  India.  I  have  always  had  great  faith,  not  in  India’s  elite,  but  in  the 
masses,  the  peasants  and  farmers.  I  do  not  say  that  all  peasants  are  brilliant. 
But  there  is  a  quality  in  them  which  makes  them  trustworthy  and  dependable. 
They  grow  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  It  is  not  their  fault  that 
opportunities  have  been  lacking.  Now  that  we  are  providing  the  opportunity, 
they  will  certainly  go  far.  So,  you  see  this  picture  of  India  with  many  good 
things  and  some  bad  too.  This  is  what  life  is  all  about. 

Now  the  problem  is  how  to  foster  the  good  and  suppress  the  bad,  to  foster 
unity  and  emotional  integration  and  a  spirit  of  nationalism  to  eradicate 
provincialism  and  casteism.  We  are  making  an  effort  and  I  am  convinced  that 
will  go. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  your  time  and  shared  a  few  ideas  with  you.  My 
mind  is  always  full  of  ideas  and  I  want  to  share  them  with  the  people  wherever 
I  go.  I  want  to  establish  a  relationship  of  trust  with  you.  There  are  some  good 
qualities  in  me  and  innumerable  weaknesses  and  defects.  You  choose  to 
exaggerate  my  good  points.  But  I  feel  that  even  though  I  say  it  myself,  I  have 
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the  capacity  to  reach  out  to  the  hearts  and  mind  of  the  people.  That  is  possible 
only  when  one’s  own  doors  and  windows  of  the  mind  and  heart  are  open  to 
others.  It  is  a  two  way  affair.  So  I  have  always  tried  to  keep  my  mind  and  heart 
open  and  learnt  a  great  deal  in  the  process  particularly  from  India’s  masses. 
They  have  taught  me  a  great  deal  in  a  number  of  ways,  especially  through  the 
abundant  love  that  they  have  showered  upon  me.  Whenever  I  think  about  that, 
I  am  amazed  and  perplexed  as  to  how  I  can  even  repay  them.  I  can  do  it  in  only 
one  way  and  that  is  to  serve  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  am  not  bothered 
about  what  anyone  may  say  about  me  when  I  am  gone.  I  am  concerned  that  so 
long  as  I  have  the  strength  I  should  dedicate  it  to  this  great  task  of  uplifting 
India’s  millions,  to  ensure  that  they  march  ahead  with  heads  held  high  so  that 
India  becomes  once  again  a  bright  star  in  the  world  firmament.  We  want 
friendship  with  all  countries.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  to  war  with  anyone.  We 
want  freedom  for  all  countries  and  friendship  with  them.  We  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  developments  in  science  and  technology  and  ensure 
India’s  progress  in  the  world  and  to  alleviate  human  suffering.  All  this  takes 
time.  I  cannot  see  it  accomplished  in  my  life  time.  So  the  responsibility  will 
devolve  upon  you.  This  is  how  a  nation  goes  on. 

There  are  great  problems  before  us  and  we  live  in  complex  and  perplexing 
times.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  are  living  in  an  interesting  age  which  uplifts 
one’s  spirits.  We  must  understand  the  times  and  as  far  as  possible  try  to  make 
an  impact  upon  the  world  and  to  give  it  a  proper  direction. 

Jai  Hind.  Please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me  thrice. 

Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind! 

4.  In  Allahabad:  To  the  Allahabad  University  Students’ 
Union28 

%  3TSTST,  fenfSftt, 

^  TRft  §aT  srr  r#  •stt^  ^  ^  ^irr 

srrfc  ^  wt  #r  ^  #ert  ^rrfliT  gj  w  § sit 

t  -SFtfeET  %  3TraT,  TO 

It,30  cJFT  %,  3TRTT  f  I  (Mt) 

28.  Speech,  1  December  1961,  at  Allahabad  University.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  10455- 
10456,  NM  No.  1844-1845. 

29.  Probably,  Balbhadra  Prasad. 

30.  Tour  dates,  November  1961:  USA,  5th- 1 4th;  Mexico,  1 4th- 1 7th;  London  stopover; 
Cairo  19th;  arrival  in  India20th,  See  The  Hindustan  Times ,  15,  17-19November  1961,  p. 
1 .  See  also,  SWJN/SS/72/section  External  Affairs,  sub  section  Visit  to  USA  and  Mexico. 
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qcRf  qg  qqRT 1 fa?  TER  fa  Ftq  qt  ffaq  Ft  Ft  WW  Ft  qivSEII,  (F#) 
q?fa  fa|qfa  WRT,  WqR  W  q?q,  3fa?q  fa  TJT  Wt  qR  fafa?T  fa  qfa  falW  fatT  qfa 
arraT  i  wq  qfa  w%  «fa  wq  fa  fa  fa?  wqfa  gffarffaft  3  ?fa  qq?  rtfr  fa 
faqrffafa  %  farq  fa  faTO  q§q  I,  ?3qqtt  WET  IT  aTRTT,  W  qqT,  fafaq  WT  WE  qtfa 
faqTgqT'Eqfalfa?qfafagTqqTtqTtqqrq?fqTqRqfai  wqfaTRfaqEt?ggfa 
qfa  qfa  qfa  few  qfaqT  fa  gw  fa?  anq  ww  rr  fat  qT  ww  gfa  wtrftt 
qg  tft  t  fa  fa?  fa^u  Hifaqfa  I  fat  fat  fa?  wr,  (fat)  #r  i 

fa  fa  hu-ethi'  %  qgqr,  wrfa  ffaqqr  ww  w  I  gfa,  qfaffa?  fa  fat  a§R 
fr  tottr  qfa  wrfa  qq  fa,  fa?T  q?r,  faT  q?r,  faT  fat  qffaq  qq,  wffar  fa  wr  tottr 
ft  qqqqr  wet  qfa  qfa  faq  t  fa  wqq?q  gffarffafaq  qffaF  fa  qgfa  1 1  qqfa?  rtf 
fa  faq  wfa  fa  wqqw  q^  fa  qfa  t  fafa?q  qqfa  qgfa  ?wqtt  ffafaqfa  far  q?rqqT 
fa  qfa  faq  t  fa  faifafafaq  fa  qfa  t  far  gqfaq  ft  tjet  fa  fa  qfat  t  ffa?  fa  fa 
fafarffafa  fa  qfa  t  fa  faq  fafafafa  fa  faqR  fa  far  far  ?rf  fa  wr  fafa  qfa  wrfa 
fa?  ffag  i  wqqR  qq?  fa  qqfa  fa  wqq?q  fa  qqffa  gifaqr  fa  qfafa  fafa  fa  fafa  qqft 
t,  far  qq  qq?  qfaq  qq?rqw  I  gfaq  fa,  qq?  qw  %  qq  fee#  q?r  fa  ffa  wfa  fa 
qqft  I  gfaq  qfa,  gqfa  qq?  %  qfa  FTq?fa  q?t  qq  fat  fatg  faffaq  fa  gfaq  fat  fftf 
qRfatti 

qt  rtrft  qqqtt  RTgq?  I  ft  qq?  %  ffaq  i  qq?  fee  $  fat  qt  qq?  wnqq?  tot 
qqT  wfa  t  ffa  wq  faq  far  q?fafa  fatq  fa  wtot  qfa  t  q^qrofafa  fa,  ffagqnq 
fa  qqr  qfa  gffaT  ft  WRF  RTO  qM  RffaT  R  Ft,  qfat  WR  qq?  gffaqT  fa  ffaEEf 
^jffaER  FR  q?Ffa  t  fa  Ft  fa  ffa  Wqqtt  qqT  IfaqF  I,  ffafa  qtf  qqT  IfaqF  I, 
ft^  fa  wq  wqq?  fa  fa  ffaror  wqqtt  q?rq  qfa  qfaft  qq  fff  i 

fa  ff  qq?  wfaq  feet  1 1  qq?  to  %  ff  qiq  far  gqfa  fee  %  gfaqT  fa  frt 
fa  fa#  FTq?t  I  ft?  qt  ffa  gffar  fat  wiffaf  qft  gr  qq  qfa  qfat  fa,  qfat  qfa,  qt 
qq  qq?#  I,  qt  REjfa  wnffafa  I  qfafa  far  qfafa  fat  faro  qt  I  qqqft  gr  qR  qq?fa 
1 1  qptt  qq  FF#  RR  gftqT  q?t  RF  RIRR  f*RTT  %  WRt  qqi#  =Et  FR  qtt,  WWR 
qqrqt  qq,  ?3#  qqq  %  ww?  ^  qrqq  Tggr  Ft  w  t  qgrf  qq  i  #r  gqqq  wrt 
qM  qqpft  qwqrf  q#  I  %  wt  w%  gf^qq  qtt  f wqft  qq  %  ^  qq? 

#q  ^  I  feqw  qw  Ft  EERTT I  WEft  q^t  q5t  f^wtt  %,  q|t  qiq  1 1  qTfeTT 

tt  ^  fr  ?q  qrqt  q?t  q?F^  qf^  wr  ^  ^f^?q  wr  rftjr  q^t  q?T^  f  i  3rr 
wr  qg  RF^q  q^  f%  anq  %  qq  f^q  qt  wft  FqiFtqrq  §tft  afR  ^ifmk 
gftqf^t,  #r  qgq  qft  ?tft,  gftqf^t  qq?qq  %  Tfiq?  Ft  qrM  #r  wr  ’ft  qq 
wq?  ftq  quiEt,  qq  qq  feqrq  ww  qq  Mt  ^  q%  %  qqT  ww  qqr  I 
wqnq?  rttw  I,  #^?q  qt  I  q#  wq^  qrq^  i  wq%  qrq%  qq?  Fqi^  qFq  I  #r 
?rt  Fqi^  qFq  #  wq  q?»tt-q?^t  qg  qrt  I,  w#  feq?  q#  qRt,  #^?q  qt  ’tt  qjS  Ft 
gq  qiq  q?t  wqq?t  qqttq  qR^t  I  %  gftqT  gq  qqq  qq?  wq  qi  Pd^itt  ?aqT%  ^ 
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1 1  REf  I?  EETRE  EEE  RRJFTR  I  #E  ERft  Rft,  RgR  ETTft  Rift  I  ftfE  ETR  gEft  I 
fft  eft  r#r  gf  ftft  Eft  ftiftgEE  gET,  EiftF-ftftF,  ftfftE  ft  EEft  jpRift  ERft 
e?t  Mejee  i  ft  fttftgEE  |  ft  %  ?je  gET  t?  ftf  Eft  gq  et  re  Eftf,  gftRsRd 
ftiftgRE,  Rift  EngEr  ftft  EngEr  %  ft  Eft  t  ft  ft  re  fttEft  eeeT  ftft  fftrft  ftft 
re  efe-etfe  eeeet  fftET  1  RgR  Eiftf  Eftf  re#  gFftEEE  ftftgRE  ft  ftft  sp 

sff?T  ETT  fftgWIH  if  ft  RgET  SJT,  RR  ft  fftgEdH  SRTET  ftft  %  OTT  EFT  1 1  ft  ft 
fftftftETT  ftfftRE  ftfftgSTE  set  $JE  gOTT  RET  ERR,  Rift  itcR  Rftgg  Eft  I  EERft  ft 
ft  REET  ft  RETT  I,  RFEf  EftftT  W  g3TT,  ftft  ETft  gf ,ftBE  gfffftsR,  1FR  RETT  | 

SET,  3R  3TTR  fttEgE  TRI  Eft  EElft  if  R§ft  t,  ft  EjS?  EEfft  Rlfft  3TTR,  ft:  gE, 
EftET  Ttr,  Rdlftcb  gE,  ft  c§IE  RTfftr  ^TEf  if  ETR  Rgft  EEfft  gft  Eft  RTElft 
gETTR  ft  FT?T  ft  Eiftf  f  ftft  ETft  ETft  I  fft  WT  RTTg^if  ETsRT  gfftlE  ftET  RTET 
I  ftft  Eft  %  ETET  I  ftft  Eft  ft  EpEET  1 1  ft  gEtfftg  ftft  R^:  Eft  ETETET,  RgR  fft 
ftfftr  fft  ETE  %  RET  REET  if,  RSF  REET  if  gftRT  ft  RET  ERE  ftft,  if  gfftET  EEEE 
ft  eMt  fft  Eft,  Eftfft  gift  RRTRjE  if  [ft]  ftft  1 1  ft  ftRE  ft,  Rgjfft  eft  EfftRT 
Ef  EK*f)  ft  FR  if  ET  ft  %  ft  gf-Rlft  EETF  ETE  ft  ETElft  ft  ERE  TTETR  EEEE  REtE 
ft  I  #E  gfftT  ft  RTRET  ft  RgET  ETEftf  ft  fttE  RgR  ^RTET  ERE  Eftf  ft  gET  ETE  ft 
ETtEft  RTT  fftRE  Elftft  gftRT  I  if  ERgTefT  %  ggft  ftft  ft  if  ft  SRTRT  ft  ^RiRT  ERR 
tftg  R^  RR  ggftRT  fftRE  RTERR  ftft  1 1  RR  RSR  ft  ftET  ft  RTif  ft  if  ftft  fftftRE 
Eft  gftftE  ft  ftR  WRT I  fft  RR5  REH  if  fft  ?TRR  REtft  ER  if  ft  ftET 
%  Rftfft  RfTRRRT  ftft  gPlRI  EE  Eft  ft  gET  ftT  Ef  ft  'RTRT  gETRT  RT  Eft  ETE>ft  RT 
ft  ETft  ETEET  ftf  ft  RT  Egft  ft  RERT  ft?  ft  #E  ETRTg  ft  Rft  I  gETftR  ft  ft%  RRT I 

RR  RTTE  Efft  ft  fft  ?Eft  RTTR  ft  RET  Rft  ft,  ERE  RTR  Eft  RTTEft  ETR  REET  ft 
3TTR  gpIRfftft  ftgRTE  Rift  ftfE  RTR-RRR  Rft  I  RgEgft,  RET  REET  ft  RTTE  gE  RTlftf  ft 
Eft  ftft  I  ft  ft  gftRT  fftETftt  REET  ETR  ftERft  I  ft  ft#  ftft  RET  RRE  #E  ftft  ft 
fft  Eft  ftft,  ft  ftr  1 1  gETfftT  Wft  EftftjR  EE3#  I  RTR  fft  RTR  RTft  fftTTSff 
RTRRE  RT  ^ftrfftftR  ft  R?ft  I  Efft  ftfE  RgfftRT  gE  RTft  RE  fftRTE  Rft,  ETfft  I 

RTR  SRTRT  gET  RRR  RTE  E  ETft,  ft  ftft  RTR  I  ftfftE  fftTTE  ftf  ftTR  RTEET  ft  Rft 
RTR  ftft  %  I 

RRETE  RRE  ETRTE  fftRT  RTETT I  fft  fftnfftft  ftf  ETRftfft  ft  ftEETT  ftET  RT%q  fft 
Eft?  fftglE  ETT  ERTE  ft  I  RF  ERIE  RET  EElft  RE  I  RR  Rftft  ETR  Rft  SR  #E  RR 
ftft  ftft  RE  REF-REF  ft  ERR  ftft  t,  ftfftE  TRT  RTRTR  gERE  ft  gR  ERTE  ft  RjE  ETft 
Eft  1 1  fftftftft  ftf  ETRftfft  ft  fftg  ftRE  ftET  RTfftl,  fftEftt  fftRREft  ft  #E 
ftlft-RgR  FE  RRE  RET  ftft  RTfftr  ftEREft,  ftRTE  ftET  ETfftT  ftfE  FEft-FEft  EElft  ER 
ftET  RTfftl  I  ftfftE  RRE  EElft  ER  ftft  ft  ETft  |f  RTRET  ERE  RETE  ft?  ftET,  Rift  RRft 
RET  ftRTE  REEET,  RRfftE  -3TTR  EtE  Rf  RFTElft  ERft  ftf  ftRTE  REEft  ft  fftg,  ERft  fftER 
RET,  ?TftE  ftf,  RR  RTR  E  gEE  ft  EFft  ft  E  ERE  ft  E?ft  1 1 
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3pJ  ftn  5^,  ftt-eftR  Rfttft  fTR,  ft  RTFSfft  if  SIT  RcR-ftt  fftR  ft;  fftE,  Rf  RRT  Rftt 
gRTR?T  ft  RET  I3'  eft  ftf  RR1RR  if  S[t  SRRt  ft  RSR  srff  Eftf  RFsfft  Sft  fttsRF  T7,  siftft 

srfr  r^  Fpftt,  eft  ’gr  fttftt  i  ftfftR  sgi?  fsrarfsfftt  sift  sgR  srr  fri  sir,  eftr  ft  fbt 
SIT,  RFlft  ftfft  fftlH  SR  |#  fsRJlfftftf  %  REFf  gW  5RTFT  W  SRJR  RET  I?  ETC  TfelT 
%  ft#R  %  RIETft  Eft  RET  1 1  ftfftR  SRI  RE1E  EFT  RF  fftw  f3E  SR  FEft  RIET  ft-gTCTFT 
RRRT  SRJR I  FS#-REET,  pin  gFTFT  ERR  |  FEft-ESET,  ^R  efftlFT  ERR I FR#  I  ft 
RET  E%  EdPdEdft  FIRE  ft,  sHlf^T  %  TO  RF  EfttE-EfttE  ETCT,  SFEffft)  EFrEft  ETfftft 
ft  #*t  fR  fttE,  ftETF  |R,  fftRTTT,  STftF  sft,  ERR  SRFft  Eft  I  EFTsft  FTTRft  RSR  ETEFEFR' 
SRTR  SIT  FFFT  Eft  EETft  RT,  -3RFT  fftETE  Eft  ftFTT  ETCRT  SR  TFT  RFRT  3JEERT  I  offT  ft  SRff 
geMSdlft)  %  eft  6lell  Rfft  Rid,  ReMSdlftt  Rf  EEd  IT,  sifts,  gel  FTP"  it  Eldl  ft,  EFTR  Rt 
ft?  fERTTT  ETfftft,  3TS&  SlftF  ETfftft  I  EfTfiEF  ft  fERlTT  I  ft  EFlft  ETC!  I  ETC  FFEft  Eft 
EIR  ft  fft  ftft  ehlPdcRi  t)  ETTCftt  ft  EET  FTE  ftt,  EEtfftl  RR  #R  ERF  RRRTRRjft  if  Rf 
diet  ft  I  TERR  5R  FftE  fftf)  dlef  SRRt  el'le)  ft  fftRfti  ERF  Rift  %  EE  gpeR  ETTETC  Rftt 
SR,  ETE  Rt  ftRTft  ftt  Eft  ffteSgE  #F  EfF^FE  ft  W  EEft  1 1  5FT  gFE?  SRI  RfE^E  Eftt 
fttET  Et  %  EREERE  ft  sjfftEfftfttE  if  RlteilEI  E1ET  ftEtfFftFf#EftElfftftETftft, 
ETT%F  EfftTC  EftRT,  Eftf  Et  #E  F#  ft  sit  #E  ftffft  |  EREft  RtRF,  RTCTC  %  Eftf,  RIRIR 
%-RSrM  s^t  FtFft  %,  RTKfilRt  Rft  R^f  I  ?FRR  sift  eWlf$t<fl  ?f#  I,  RFIsft  fRRTR  sft, 
?lftF  sft,  ^tsFRF  sft,  Rf  RSR  gpSR  sft  RRIRT  I,  sft-ljft  g^sft  ft  sft-Rf  FUROR  RRTft 
I,  Rft  §RR  RlfftFT  sft  I,  RF  SRR  if,  Tflft  FFRfttft  ft  Rft,  Fftsftft  ft,  ?Flft,  RFlft  I  Rt 
sisnfftft  ft  sifRT  |  g?SR  #F  FISRFI  m  ft  RTTRT  I  fft  fftfFRR  ft  fftRftt  siRlfftft  1 1 
sft  STRlfftftftr  eft  RRR5T  R?ft  ftftftftftR  ft  ftftt,  spftfft  Rft  Rftt  I,  R1R  ft  FS^FT  SfttF? 
ft  ftftT  -3Rftft  |  Rt  SIJR  ^Fftfftft  RtFft  ft  RTRT I  fft  SRR  RRlft  SRnfftft  |  ftfF  RR  RFERt 
SIRft  SRI  fttcRT  SRR  ft  Fft  I  I  3lftt  Sjfftlfftft  FRft:  SjfRRR  ft  ftftttR  ft  sp  RRT  fftRT 
ftRRRT  SRT  |  ftcR  SRR  |,  Rqft  ffttRR  TTcR  ftft-RRRft  ftft  R]%ft,  RRRRT  ftftf 
snfft7,  ftfftR  ft  ftsiRIRT  Rf  ftcR  ft,  ftt,  ftfftR  ftRFIRI  fftFI  RFR)  5]ft  ft  FIRM  ft  TRRI 
ft  I  (fft)  FTlfftF  Fff  SRR  ft  ftsiFTRI  TFTF  Tfsftt  RFT  ?jft  SfgR  gfttR  ft,  FTRR  RFR)  ^ft 
ft  RtR  ft  gsRFRRftf  ft  | 

FITO  ftr  Tift  ft  SFRT  Rift  ft?  RR  gf^SRFI  ftlRT  ft  CRRRT  |  RR  TTCR  SFIRRIF  ftp?  RIRft 
ft  fttF  TFTF  PRlft  eisft-eisfftqi  RRRRtf  R  ft  ft  fftF  SRR  gft  ftfsRF  RIR  RRif  TRftft  I 
ftft  SRR  ft  (ftfftR  RR  RTR  ft  RTft  ft,  ft  fft  fftpegR  (ftojyl  SJRRftft  sft  Sift  ftf  Rift, 
ft  Field  snR  Rf  Rift  ft  I  spft  RIR  ft  R|R  Rift  ft  FTSRft  ft  fttF  sgR  geMSdlft  ft  RTft 
ft  ftt  FERft  ft,  gft  RFrft  sigR  fftsRRIR  Rftf  ft,  ftfftR  ttsr  R1R  ft  gftr  Rft  FEsT  fftsRRR 
ft,  ft  RRRFt  Sr|  cieftRft  sift,  ft  gft  fteR^r  SRSR§R  Rftf  ft  |  ftftfft#  ftft  SRftftft, 


31.  See  SWJN/SS/71/items  293-295. 
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RpfP  P  Pr  RuPt  Pm#  P  PP  Pt  Pimp  P  Pr  reP  PetP  P,  P  ePetP  P 
Pte  P  riP  P  i  P  ePetP  P  eteP  eteett  ie  rer  re  :$Peir  eert  |i  (Mt)  P 
irrfpg  f  fP  gET  gp  PP  ftp  p  c§r  Peer  mi  fftm  P  P  ePetP  Pt  P 

gfpRE  I  EEP  fpEIEE  PP  fP  RIE  ift  Ep  EEETE  RRp  1 1  (iP)  P  PfpR  P  RER 
REST  |  pT  ^mT?TT  I,  lEfPg  Pr  REP  EigP  pREM  pTgRElftfPpRmmT 

ftmtiPETEti  Pr P ^T?r  efiett  gRpt I  Pr  cwifftP  PteP eft p rtP I 
P  iP  eti  Pt  rtP  t,  rP  Pete  Pt,  rPee  Eft  rtP,  w  riP,  P  Prom  t  PfE  Pt  i 
mP-mP  pm  Paft  P  #7:  gmt  P  mm  I  P  tr  Pm  I  RpfP  ei  rrr  %  ietP 
EErfPP  ret  fftr  tP  ft  i 

gTTp  ETET  P  P  RTEm  f  REp  ETI  P,  RTfpT  ETR  IET-EET  fpTET  %  pRET  ftp 

ietT  eP  ee#  reP  eePPP  1 1  Rifftr  I  reP  P  PP  Ep,  PPE  erP  err  P  ieP 
Pi  r  ciiP  P,  RiPt  p  Pr  Rppp  P  reP  cKnfpp  1 1  #Pe,  ft  fPr  ft  mi  ftm  f 
RTfftr  I  rr  it  Rm  rieP,  it  riP  PR  R?Pt  P  reP  ee#P  P  ee  P  ie  gfftm 
et  P  Pit  p  mP,  Rift  Psft  mft  e  mft  i  PPe  erP  rnmi  P  I,  mftfP  Rifpr  P 
grm  gm  p  eti  P  eeet  P,  P  mPPP  P  E?m  ft  Pr  Eftft  gfpm  ft  Pr  Ep  ft  P 
ggm  Pt  EmftP  i  etretP  P  rP  eert,  gmtfEiP  P  Rp  eeet,  gRpr  P  Rp  eeet, 
fpEft  ee  grm  P  rser  rP  P  Pe  P,  mnfPP  Pt,  ei  eetr  pm  P  i  it  eft  P,  Eftft 
gm  ETE  P  P  Rp  I  pR  EERE  Rp  P  fP  Pp  TTREtfcT  P  P,  Efftm  REft-REft  REE 
PP  P,  RTIR  ft,  RRR  R§E  P  RE#  pR  |  RIRETE I  RTpR  P  g^rfpE  fPP  P, 
ftfPftE  P,  ftPfftPpT  P,  IRR  RTp  P  I  RREHR  IR  gfpRT  P  Tip  P,  PFTtPfPmR 
gfftm  P  Tip  P,  RRp  P  3RRTT  RR  P,  fp#  P  RTR  P  3TTR  RERR  P,  RTIR  PfP  P 
-3RRR  P,  3TTR  TEp  RRTfPP  P  RllP  I,  RRR  P  Rp  I  RTR  RRT  P  PPl  P  P 
RTpR  Pf  RlP  P  RTRRft  %  gfpR  P  fpRp  P  PP  P  P  RlP  P  RT  Pip  PR  P,  c^R 

p  rrtPP  rrP  P,  Pt  gRE  r|rt,  r#t  P,  mPPP  P  Petr  Pt  ^rrt  rPIP 

Rp  RRTp  P,  fpRp  gRE  P  P  PP,  EERT  P  gRE  RpTT,  RTpl  Pr  P  ERRft  ERR  RTT 
RRp  I  m  TRETRR  ITR  RRp  P  I  lElP  fpT  lETp  RTRlP  fPP  P  Ep,  RTpR  Rpf 
P  fpRp  ERT  P  Ep,  SRpR,  pETpR,  RRTpR  Rpf  P  E#  I  P  pR  IElP  gRE 
Pt  EEER  Ep  RRlP  P,  RpfP  ETTER  RSlP  RTR^R  E*RT  P  RET  RRTfPP  P,  PpE 
RlfpT  P  RI  TTERm  fP  1%  PP  P  RRTfPP  P,  gfpRT  P,  PPE  fpRp  P  RI 
PamPi 

P  rP  ^r  Pr  gg  ertr  P  m  Pr  Rp  gm  PPet  P  gfpRfPP  P,  P  g?P  fPmP 
rtP  gm  PtfeRR  fPrfpRTT  P  PPet  Eft  i32  P  ^r  reP  fftmfPP  P  fpRp  rtP, 
RTTI  ft,  fftrrft  RTE  RfP  ft  pT  RTT  EffPP  I  ^  gg  ft  Pt  PtfPPfR  fPftpRTT  P 


32.  See  SWJN/SS/71 /items  23-25. 
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E§E  Rtoto  RRT  SETE  ftoET  SIT  totT  eft  RftE  toTT-RtoTT  to  sftE  to  to  I  to  TIE  Efe 
togtR  ^  RTE  RT  #  to  totT TTFT-RR  #T  tot  to,  #fT  RE  to,  ERfto  RET  ftoto  to  |  RE 
sp,  RtoffsET  Tf  sp  TltE  RTto,  FTTffee  totoETf,  to  RT  RREf-^ftoto  to  faff  I  EEto 
RET  E§E  RTTT  gRT  #T  E^TE  ERfto  REET  RTR  toRTET  $p  ten  |  RTR  toRlto  to  ETto 
to  |  fto  REEt  EESEt  ERRT  ft  RTto  RtoffsET  to,  spfffto  Rllffito  sft  RET  R  pR  Sfit 
1 1  RRfto  SfRT  to  toTT-ET^TT  Rfto-^Rftoto  I EETTT  to  RR-§#RI  to  Rt  RFTT  RRE 
SETE  SR  to  I,  REET  ft  ETlt,  RtoftoET  Eft  ETRE  Etoff,  STETfM  %  HERR  SR#  I  #T 
SRT,  RTE  RFlto  f ,  SR  ETRE  Etto  to,  spfffto  Rtto  EERTR  to,  EE%  *ii=F>  SITE  SETto  to 
tie  ftoEto  to  i  to  to  tor  1  tor  %  ttte-rte  Eft  tot  sp  ftor  to  ftot,  ffftoE  to  tot 
sp  Eitot  to  1  to  ftornE  treeT  to  fto  to  Rto  eete  toRT  to  Efto  to  Efftotof  i 
to  IT  sjto^  Ef  I,  R  REE  I,  TREt  tofRT  ftoEET  ETftoto  RET  SEEt  EE  EETft  ETR 
to,  EETto  etr  to  to  ftoER  tot  et%r  sjftcrfM  sito  etr  to,  EEtotor  Eto  etr  to  i  ftftoE 
prto  ^n?r  to  #  auto  er  tbt  |— srt  re  ton  to  to  sjftoi  ftoto  to  ftortto  to  to 
ftonto  to  tor  fto  i  ftoET  et  Ep  sp  ton  1 1  ter  ftoET  tot  tot  I  re  peret# 
to,  ER  REI  REft  to  I  to  E3RER  Tft  to  3lto  SER  %  toRETR  to  toT  Rlfto  I 
Etofto  to  sp  re,  tor  to  auto  ert  to  ftotor  toR,  ftftoE  pto  err  reset 

pTTT  Ep[  t  to  EFT  pto  to  to  humanities  totR,  to  ElREt  ftTETET  I 

tototor  toR  to,  totor  rrt  to  totoRi  rit  tot  I,  to  to  e§e  et#  tor 
1 1  to  toto  re  to  tottoEi  to  ftoETR  to  to  tot  I,  to  Erctot  rt  ttt  totET  to 
ree  I  to  to^r  RREE  |  to  toRT  to  to  T^ton  tot  fto  to  tor  REnto  to^r 
t  fto  to  Rtot  EitoR  to  Ieset  i  (ttof)  sr  ftor  tor  ETftR  tot  ret  to  I,  to  re 
Rito  sto  ret  I  to  tor  tot  to  err  to  ri  I,  to?R  tornr  ^ree  I  tor  rr  rrer 
totftosT  Rto  I  to  re  Etot  totoT  to  ftoto  rrri  to,  ftoto  ret  to  re  rrri 
ert  to,  toto  Rtotor  tot  sr  I  to  RFito  tototoETREtototoE^'  RRRE 

t,  sr  Student  hood  RI,  totto  SET  I  sfR"  to  tot  RET  toto  Tito  t  sgR  e  todN 
ERET  #R,  totoE  to  REFIT,  totottoREtotoRTtolto  RREt  REE  RT  to  RE 
RRtoRT  Eto  RET  to#  I,  SFsffto  to  RE  totR  ftoER  REft  I  Eft  tor  FIR  to  REft  to 
tor  to  to  ret  ton  sr  rtr  toEE  to  Rrft  toRSEE  eg»  REftoto  to  toE  Eto  sgs 
ftoto  ^  to  tor  tonto  tot  ee  ret  R<to  ft  rterr  i 

EE  to  to  ttR  to  toTTE  I,  R§ET  SEltot  fto  ETR  EET-to  toto  ?E  ^ER  FT  I  fto 

Rrfto  ^  ^to  Rtot,  to  to^TEEE  toET  to  toff  to  fist  ^f  RitoE  1  tor  to  tor 

toE  ftoto  tour  ^  ett  toto  to  EEto  to,  rto  to  toiET  i 

to  reft  sfrt  tire  set,  to  ^sjtoftotR  %  Rto  ftosE  1  to  rtet 

TEto-toto  toR  to  TET  ETFt  f*HE  RTEft  ^  toRh-1  RE  fffiRTR  §TTSR  RTto  TJET  to,  ff 
Eton  toT  I,  RTETsf  ftoffET  ET%  SET,  spfffto  SR  EgE  ETR  RISE  SE  I  E^to  SER 
SE,  RTTTTE  ff  to  totT  fto  ETT-RT  STRT  fto  RE  RETET  ftoTEET  EE  tofT  EERE  SET  TpE 
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Ft  RRT  1 1  RTR  ###  R#R  RTSRT  f##RT  RT#  Rt  t#  ##ST  R#  ERS#  ■3TRTft  1 1 
TFS#  RST  f#  tolR  RR  RETET  «WT?tw!,3R  RETET  RTR T  I  W  RE 
#T  spirituality  RE  I  #fe#,  ^  R#t  TER?  ftERT  |  ERE  RT  EE1ET  t  #  ##  R#t 
RTST  %  W  RE'  RETET  I,  EER#  EEiMEl  I,  #f#E  ERE  #,  ETE?[#  EE#  R#  WI 
E3#  Rt  f#E  #?T  EEE  EEE  E  ^TT^f— spirituality  RE#  1 1  ##  EE#  ERIE  #, 

S5#f##R  rt  e#,  rert  rt  w,  retee  r#ts  tsfr  %  cfr  r#  #r  1 1  # 

#  RTS  TR#  3^  RTR  1 1  #  EE# ’JE  TREE  f  I  EE  ER#  RRT  MlfafeRE  cR  RE1ET 

RET  #  EET,  -3TE  EE#  EE#  RET  ET#  #  #  E#  RTEET  I  REFT  ES  #%  #  #  f#  Rt# 
RlfateRE  E  #  ERff#  #f#fe(E  Et  RE  RT#  #R  I  g?E  #  I  #t#Et#E#ER# 
#f#f#RE  EE#  I  #TT  RTEETT  f#E  #T  R#  #f#f#RE  i#t#f#E  #t#f#RE  RRR1# 
I,  EE#  3|f#ET  1 1  ?E  ER#  I  #f#E  REE  #E  EE# 1 1 

RE  S#  f#EEE  Ef#TT  ETSE  tfiwfe  TJRt#  RET  EE  t  E#  %#T#ET  #7 
t#t#f#F  E#R?  R#  f#TEE  I  #  EER5T  ERIE  gET  f#  fllEp  STREET  I,  #E#t  #tE 

1 1  rte  #&#  tit  if  %#i#e  #  i  E#f#  rrt  f#  f#E§E  f#F#t  #e  I,  sn#  e# 

ytlftiil  I,  #f#E,  #f#E,  ET  #T  EttfaE,  SE#  #SET  RfteET  E#t  EE  E#  f#E>ET  1 1 
#T  f#TR5TT  El#  ERIE  |,  eft  t#R*#t  #S  t,  S#  EE#  ERlf##  #ST  St#  t,  S#E#E 
##  #,  RE  f#  EEE  ET#  FT  RE  RR#  f  S#E9TE  #,  f#E#  t#>  SET  <3<ld  Et  ET#  %  I 

#f#E  cjiRbiii  es  I  eterir  sn#  f#  e##  #r  e#et  ee#  #set  f#EET  #1^ 

EE  I 

■3TE  t#t##  E#  ET  E  E#,  SEES  ^TTfrRlT  ^  ^3EJ#  #RK  ET  #  %  f% 

RTE#  #E  ##  t,  RFt#  ##  ^  ftr#  <W|(^)  I,  f#rETT  RI^?T  I  %###  W#  cET  I 

^  3TFT  #fT,  W  #E,  f#rTT  flf#ER  I,  ferTT  ^  El^T  I,  tpE  pRRtT  1ET 

5^  ^EEEt  E#ER  cR%  ^ET,  Rt  cR  #  %#ft#  %  %###,  ttr  f#FfeE%7  #, 

WT551TF  R  Phtll  is^it  #t,  ^3E#  #Et  WET  t  #1E  RFT  tfl'il  #t  i3EE#  <N§d 
feE  ^ I,  «1R§11?  R«TRE# ^EET#TTl ^ER  c#  I  t### ^T #%5T 
RE#  %  f#  6UKI  level,  3TFT  ETETt  eRt  RRJt  #  |  SR  Rsf  rR  r%  RR9E  #  R#  #  I 

#  R#  t###  ^T  RE#  l-E^E  #  5ET#  RKR  ^T  RRR  #  R#  #,  IT  RT%  # 

m  ^ER  cET%  #  f#T,  5T  #  flR  #1T  RR  ##  #  #  3pJ  R^T  #  ?R  R#  Rt 
TR5#  RT  #T  RE  TT#  ^  #,  RF  RE#  R#  1 1 

Rt  R#  TTtR  TR3EET  t###  RT  RftRT  W  f#RT  #tT  #  TR?RT  |  f#  gET^R 
RT  %  RTTTT  ETTR  RTRT,  Tl#  I W  RrRT,  #R  I,  R#i#  RT%T  3  RTT#  ^11%§T  ## 
^  Rt#  c#  RTR#  #,  rM  trR  #r  cbl^  RR  ft#  entity  R#  t  rM  RRR  ITTRt 

#  I  R#  RTR  R#  TR3#  t  RTf^T  #  R1  f#fRR  R^t  #t  #  f#5RR  #  R1#TT  R#f 
§  til  dl  Rit  RTRRit  RTS#  f,  #tT  RRE#  RTS%  t,  3TRR  dtRhl  Rt  R#  f#  TFEEt  RE# 
RT#  ##,  TITRT,  RRfT,  RT  TS#  Rt,  ERI#  TRTTSR  RR  RRR,  R1R,  #  RE#  RT#  I  Rt  ST 
RR#f####l  #f#R  SR  RR  RE#  RETf  #  #R#  #  RTR  #T  T1RTR  RS#  1 1  Rt 
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SRFk  Rk  I  FRET  sfe  fkg,  FRTR  sk  RTSFk  ^  fkg  RgR  EgF?  REE^tcRR,  ERRERR  3ft 
TTfSRSJcR  |,  fcRRT  RTk,  SFFI  Rlk  Ttk  RRsfc  TRk  RSR  RIER  srfkk,  Rt  fk?  RR  RRF  kfET 
Rlk  tf  klRsk  TIFT  spiritual  SRfkr  rj  Rf  EgFT  SRflR  |  ERFR  %  Rlk  k  if  Rs?f  ERF  TFT 
I?  crkfisR  TT^f^eT  k  k'WM  Ftk  I,  t=RTWST  rituals  FtRT  t,  k  RSR  spiritual  training 
ttft£  kRirr  sk  rtfrt  f  kt  fk  TREkt  sk  kkiT  cprrft  1 1  Spiritual  ’ll  k  e§f?  re  ETk 
^r  Rk  FRtEIR  ERTRT  f  Ttk  TRfkT  3  TIFT  Ff  k  Elk  sk  skk  E[kt  1 1 

k  TTEksRi  k  Tiki  sit  i  kk  reeie  etr  sr#  i  kk  kt  e§f?  ggR  kk  er#  Rkr  si#, 

SRkf  kR  ERRE  fkl  sje  Rk  RERERT  ERFT  fk  Et  Rtsk  sk  ®TRT  k  SRF  TFT  f,  kfkiR 
SIFT  %  Rtkf  ET  TIRT  gTR  ERERT  T?tT  Eg®  ERE  ’ft  TITsff  I  kk  ERFI  f%  TIFT  EllE  Ek 
dlcRddt  |,  #k  RTsFE  TftT  TIFT  #E  EgR  <flRdkt  1 1  Ft  Eldf  ft  g^k  %  TTElit  Ftk 
I,  EEk  TIFT  EgE  TTTk  1 1  TftT  E#T  I  TIFT#  SRiRRikt  EERHd  gf  |,  FREE  TTRT 
FtET  I  RtEf  ET,  kfkE  kk  ERFI  t%  sk  Rt  T TRT  Ft,  TTt  Ft,  RRSRT  E^T  TTRT  kt  FtRT 
I,  TTlEEk  -STgcT  sftRR  Ftk  %  Eg®  RtEf  Ek,  sgtf  gRk  sk  RSR  #  c§R  FEE  Ft  RERRT 
I  kfklE  ggt  E1E  SIF  I  f%  sk  RETt  E§R  EETlk  REk  t  fk  TTFT  TFT-ft  3km  SFT 
ETRTSIE  F^'klTR  skk,  3tRR  SE  E^R  ert  !  T^,  kk  ERFI  kt  ktR  gk  TEEsk  ETET  ffRlkt 
I  s^TET,  TTRTET  FEEf  fk  TTFlk  Frft  SRTEETEk  kEik  W  k,  kdHlRlk)  k,  1 k  ktR 
sit,  kTEEk  ETftEI  skRTkETksgS  ’ft  LIST  Ft  teft  sk,  kf%E  SIF  f%  TTEksFT  ERT  TftT 
Frk  sift  IfflER  EE  k$T  sk  gf,  EFR  WR  ’IsFk  %  ^f,  ^  Tlftk  >kF%  %,  srfkF  ^F5 
FTElft  gPldl3  sft,  SFEERN  feigTM  gPldl?  iff  |  TftT  sk,  War  of  Independence 
if  ^ifk  Ftkt  sft,  TElii  ^hrrt  FF^rs^t  kt  Civil  War  gf  sft  FTlif,  sit  SIFT  ’TTft  ktFT  SR 
TTsnfl1?  fksFR  TftT  #T  #R,  %RffFT  siftTF,  FSTgT  #R  §RSIF  TRR  TTP&  RPT 
rrr%  ft  i  smir  rsr  ferg^i  RSRiM  sff,  fjr  #iff  if  kFFfi'  TRftsFr  eft  srtsr  i  Tftr 
km sfft sit feigTiN ETcRfM #  TEktsrm if,  sftxmimkRk^NtR'k'i  sratfe 
SIF  SRR  Rt  if  SFkt  #  F5JT  SFT%  SRf  ksRT  |  fsF  km^  W  kfR  Ft  I3TI%  TRRk 
if  m  fjSHiki,  ^  sit  gmi  TRRift  Ft  i  Ft  te^e  I  msp  TRRjft  Ft,  kkm 

sk  sum  k  fis^i  Rk  k  rrtr  I,  3t  s§F?  RREk  ggft  ?mF  It  #smr  1 1 

k  kt  ^  SR5T  rrrr  kisF  feR  TRktEim  %  kt  flrk  if  k^Tm  sTERkikm  gmkt 
#r  if  I  mik  if  trkt  giRik  Fmm  sFrm  |  sikRsm  gmk  ik  Tftr  kk  sftR 
%  I  SRT  ERR  cgFJ  RTTR  TRsft  Tdlkb  sf  err  ktf  RTtR  SFF%  Rift  St  FTT  3r  k  Ttk 
SIF  SRiksR  ll 

TRR,  FR  Ttk  TIFT  %RSRT  Tlilki  Ek  kpRI  Slk  k>  Tlilkl  k  fkgTdld  RT  SRoiR  [cRqi 

Tftr  k  Ttk  kt  i  ksF  k,  Ttii  «igd  kFER  R><k  sk  snk  sff,  kfkiR  Tikk  sk  risfr  sfft 
k  Tnkt  1%  fki  k  sk?  kki  ri  rfj,  sit  sift  k  sift  Tnk,  FRkf  kkr  rtt  FRkm 
f%  RRk  sTsntkk  kt,  fkigTiR  swikik  sft  i  fkrgTm  k  kn  rrrsi  skf  rrifsi  sfi  r# 
sff  fft  g,  kfkR  kt  frtr  k  fkrgTRT  ETcnfkk  kkt  k,  RRsk  msR  cRikt  k,  RFigr  k, 

F^tdik  srt  RSRk  k  cause  ^  kPT,  disciplined  k,  fkRERT  srir  ERrk  k, 
RftTF-sikTF  TftT  suk  I 
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ft  FTT  «TRT  ftf  Fft  %  fft  ftf  d>«  3PTft  ft  FR  ddlRlft'-fl  ftFT  ftf  virll 
ft  FR  ftft  ft  ftt^  ftftfT  ft  1 1  ftfRqdlfaft  ftfjftf  cWlfft  Iftftft  ftf  | 
fTTfftf  3TFT  jfT^S  fttR  fftfff)A|T  eft  |,  ftft  ^  fftr  ftf  |  TEE-ftf  ft  TTRf 
qfftE  if,  qftF  ft,  FT  fRTF,  ft  fftftMfft  qq  fftft  I,  FTT  ftftPTT  if  LPT 
3TT  f^RT  I,  ft  fftfftft?R  |,  TTcfj  ^r  ft  ^Tlft  ftTT  1 1  ft  fftfftqftR  qtT 
ft:  m  %  fftfftlsL’F  aqft  TBT  fft  eft  ftft  TftJFT  TOI  I,  fft  ftft  fFlftT  ftf 
d<6  if  ft  f3T5TR£F  cETeTT  t,  ftf  TftTFT,  restraint  ft  ftr  %  Rtifti$>*s  3ftft  qq  I 
#,  ft  ire  3TTFTR  ft  qftf  restrained  ft  ^TTcTT  I,  3ftH  FT  ftlft  %  fftlftll 
ft,  ft  RFJ#  ftft  %  ftftTT  ft  ft  ’ft,  if  ft  %  ftR  fJTTTT  RE  ftTT  Flft  ft 

Rfr^tlil  ft  ftf  qT ft ftft  I  ft  P|ch«tNH  I,  ft  dMlflm  I  ft  fft  ftf  TR31T 
ftF,  ft  fft  ft-fftf  SlTftft  ftf  ftFT  ftftr,  FTftftl  ftft  3fcRTT 1 1  ft  ft  ftf  1 1 

if  ftlft  Tift#  ft  fftE  ftf  ftRT,  ^RlfT  qqft  ftfftft  ftfT  FFTftT  qffftft, 
ftfttft  ITTftfftfftTFqTTrqqFqftftftpr^  dTlft  ifldftftffftft 

I,  #T  ft#  ft#  ftT  Fftft  ftfft  qffftft  I  qftffft  ft  TpE  I,  TRE  ft  FftR  ft 
3Tftf  ft  LpE  fttif  ftf  I  ftfftR  fin  did)  ft  if  ftqft  TTFlft  FTT  ddd  ftr  ft  TFT  f| ft 
fJEfft  ftft  'jfddltf  ft  fft  FR  FTT  if  ftE  fftfftTTFyF  ftft  ftf  ftfT  ft  ft?  ft,  tft  q>T 

ft  ft  qr  qftf  i  ftfr  ft  ot  tetter  ftfttftft?  qq  I,  R^r-ftfftst-ftftfftft  treet 
1 1  %  TEIM  ftR  1 1  3RTFH  ft  ftfif  ft,  ftq#RT  ftf?  ft  ft  atMdH  ftt  jjfftfT  if 
3TNftf  ftlft  I,  ft?  Rift,  ft# ftft  ftft-ftft  ft  EE  RjPJ^t  1 1  ftft  humanities 
ft,  %  «TET  I 

3fTftft  ft  LTOTtTOT  I  fft  humanities  tTfftr  ftt  ft  Riyift  I  ft  ftf  ^fERTT 

fft  erraft  ^et  ftrr  I,  gft,  ir  rttstcit  |  fft  fftt  tHjRT  ft -t  hi  ft  ?ifft  ftr 
ETffftft  LTR|rr  trfftf  ft  3T3JT 1 1  if  WgrT  tE*T  tffHcIT  f,  if  qft 

fttftd  tRir,  dftfft  if  tlUJidl  ^  d<<^d  fti  5*1  ft  didd<  ftf  tEE  %,  jft  ftf  §u<gift 
fftE#  t  FT  ?TRE  I  ftft  if  ftft  ijcEERIT  ftf  tEHT,  ftft  ft  -dd«H  *TMft  I  gLfft,  ftft 
I,  ftfftf  I,  ftfftR  ft  rpE  ftftftrfT  ftff  I,  3FTT  3TFT  tsrftf  ftft  q|  |  ft  W3T 

ftff  I,  TRETIT  3TTqftt  ftft  f  I  ft  iflft  ^  ftft,  ■SfFfftt  3TE3EER  ftf  ftfft#ft 
ftf^ftift,  ft  ft  3TNftt  3RFT  ft^fT  I,  ftfftr  ftft  1 1  #T,  ft  ft  gfftETT  I  fft 
fft^HH  ft  m  ftftT  TTR|fT  'ft,  ftfftR  fftr  ft  ftft  ?WT  W  |  fft  cElftf  TTFLEf  if  ftft 

ftf  q^fT  ^nfftr  fft  ftr  tre  tiift  whfft  w  qft  ftf  ft,  frrfft  yr  ftf,  tmft  fft 
ftf  qqft  ft  fft,  ftffft  ft  ftft  fft  I  ftr  g^r  ftT  I  fTTfftf  q^ET  fft  ?ft  grft 
ftfti 

ft  Fft  TTlft  ftf  t  ?TT  ft^TTTH  if  ft  ftf,  ftft  ftf  I  ftf  TEFE  qft 
ftf,  ftftq  Tift  «IFT  TiW  I  ftR  qqRT,  ftft  ftf  q^FTT,  ft-ft?T,  fftfTT  ft, 
qFEjT,  3TFFTF  WIRT  ft  fREHT  I  ft  ft  WFT  I  WR  ft,  ftF?T  ft  Tftt  TfTETT  I 
«hhi,  FIFRf  I  ft  t%<d  ft  ftft  ft  I 
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atq  apqqwt  f#gRTTR  if  RR>  q#t  eblfil  it  R#  i,  q§d  RT#  shlpqq>l#  q#  # 
7#  I,  #f#R  qq#  q#  rf  sttrf  it  f#  frt#  qf#F  rr#  qp  Tgq#  rt#  I, 

#,  #R  if,  #FT#  if  at#  ##-##  q#t  3#  |  f#R#  qTR-FTFT-RTFTFT  RT#  TRjR  an# 
it  R#  #  i  #  arq#  qiq  I,  rr#  f#rr#  if  irf  r#  f####  TfR#  rt#  t,  TRTRqq 
it  Rff##T  TIT#  I,  qqff#  d|M  RR  aTRT  RT  RT  3Tf#RT  #RT  I,  RRRR  RTRT  I  at# 

ft#-ft#  irf  #q  rtr  r>  apFT  frtr  rrtr  I  %  qtl#  rfrr  ft  rfr#  r:-rtr  qrq 

%  #RR  ?RTTF  RTR  qq  #RT  R#  #RT  #  R§R  R#  RTRT  I  FR#  RT#  ##  R#  I  f#>  ^RTTF 

rot  rt  RRR#  rft#  rf  it  rt#,  qf#F  rtf#  #  t  f#  ^fttf  ftr  qq  #  RRg#  it# 

at#  gRR  FR#  FR  FFRTR  #RT  Rif#  FRT  #  qR  #  RFTR  #t  gR  it  RT#  I  f#T ’FTTF 

%  siHf  f##  ant,  fttf  #  #tf,  #ff ,  rff,  it  ftr  it  i  arqq,  at#  fr#  %  #  qgq 

#T  trttF  #  RTF  RT##  it  I  #  Rif  RTRRT  FFT  aTTRqR,  ^RR  F##R  f#R#  #g#F 
it#  I,  g#  rttjr  R#f,  f##  it#  I  #f#R  ar#  itR-FTT  w  gtr  firrrq  rrtft  sit  f# 
sttff  #q  frtt  Rff##  iggF  €  rf  ijptqftt#R  if  ftqiqq  f#gwH  f#  i  #  qft 
ftr  #,  #r  frtt  r##ft  at#  it  wi  r§r  q?#F  if  #f  #  qgq'  #f,  rr#  #  i  #t  it 
Rq  qinitiq  q#q  it  t#  i  fr#,  ##,  attr  it#  ft##  at#  #q  I,  at#  #rtr  tp# 
Rift  i,  at#  #  qRT  qiq  i  qq>,  qqr  qq?  afeq  <6di  i  qt  qr  qiq  if  ildi  i,  qq 
qiq  aqq  q^tftiq  qq?  afeq  i  f%  ^  qqF  ^f  qtir  qt  Fift'  it#  1 1  aiq  q?  #  I  it  i 
qiq  q#  i,  anqqRT  qiq  ftqlt  i,  qiq  qicl  it#  i  aiiqq^q  it  qqtt  qi-fq<i  -ftqqrq 
qq#  i,  #  qttf  q§d  arqft  q#  qji#  I  if#q  ^R,  ^  q#T  RT  F?F  i  f#  if  q# 

qq<|<  q^R  aft#  qtt  i#  qq  RT  qq*t  qft  RT  it  <i<i  RT  l  ##q  RR  q#  fiRFFT  it 
aRlit  RTR  it  RT#  i,  i  rrt rrtrt  Rqif  qq  frt  ai#iqq  Rgqr  if# ft  anq#  qft, 
R?qt  #t,  R?q5t  #t  ^F#f  aftT  #  5JR  #RT  I,  qi&qi  RF  I,  #  R1R  RTR  if  R#  # 
iqiF?T  #  ?fR  itRT  I  aftr  Rq#  :3qKT  aRR  q#-  RT  itcTT  I  RF#  RTR-anR  RTR  RR  I 
RR?  RiFT#  %  f#  Roman  Catholic  q#  #  i?J^F  (Jesuit)  attir  %,  RrqTRRT  atfif 

i  i  aqehl  irf  q^Fiqq  i  f#  Fif  f##  q#  q>t  i  #  rf#  rtr  qi  #  fiq,  RTR-aqs 

qi  #  fqR,  RR#  RTF  ^R  #  RTaft,  FRi  atRRT  fttqqR  RR  RT  RRT  fiRT,  RFR  R# 
RRiRT  #,  afR  RTR  #R  i  |  RF#  RIR-aRF  Rtf  qt  RR#  #i  I,  ##R  at#  #  RR# 

iti  i  i  #  if  Rit  qq?  artR#  rt#  rfft  rfrrt  f#  qq,  ##r  fr  rtr  rt  if  rtfr: 
|  auR  tf#  q#  f#  Fif  qqrfi#  irr  rr#  i  i  anRc#  ##  M,  ^PtqRfil  if  ani  #, 
rf#  #,  it  f#  q§q  ^rkt  anqfiit  it  #qi  r#,  fr#  r#  fi^wn  if  iti  #  it 

#R  I  it  ^jfiqfM  RT  RR#  I  RFRt  RT  RffiRT  I  #  #  aTTRqft  #RT,  #  #  aRRqft 
tRF  privilege  #[RT  aRRqft  af#  RRqft  aTTR  RfTRT  R#,  RR#  ^JR  RRRFT  R  RR#  #  RF 
aRR  RRM  #  RTR  RTFRTRtt  RR#  1 1  RRTR  #,  #RTR#  #  aTTRqft  RRT  TfTR  %R  #RT, 
Rl^R  R#  statistics  RRT  it#,  RRI  #  RRT  aRR  f  f#  RTRT  if  RTR  I  f#  FR  I,  g# 
RRT  R#,  it  f#  f#gRTTR  #  it#  if  #  FR  RT#  #  Rpldfidlq  if  I  #t  aTTR#t  TRF  TRTR 
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iltbl  f%RT,  RET  privilege  f%3T  aft!  %3T  f%  3TT3  rr-fj  if  3%  33%  TFERT  3R  33% 
I,  3ER  3%  f%3T  W  33  if  333%  it  333%  W!  %  %  TOT,  %  WIT  §33  I  it  %#  %f3if 
%%!  %t  3E1T  cR  %3  33ST  3%%,  %%gf%%tl3ftTq3%t,  33  33T3  %  3TT3%t  fi3T, 
%i  Rqi,  3ftT  ifill  %  sfTSTT  Sltf3)<  3333%  %3TT  |  m  31%  3  %  %T  mi  3% 
TlM  3%  ifiEET  I  33%  it  R3f  ?t  3^3  m3T,  3ig#  tf%33  %  3TR%f  33  #  3j$ 
3%tt  33  m  qf3i  t,  gm  %  3m  qm  I,  3E%  333  ft  ret  %et  R3f,  3%  if  333% 
3t-«um  %  313  %  33%  3t  q>if  %  33%,  if  gm  qq  %m  r%  gsn  333%  3m  it  f% 
3fEEtk  %  3%  rrtt  itif  ft  i  it  3nq  m  q^im  it  q%  3313  %  3ftr  wj  q%  31133% 

it  3Rlf  3RT  3E3T  i  I  %%?  %%  33  33%  if  3%  3>m,  3T3T  3133  i  313%  qRq  %, 
3ttr  3m  I  if  3333%  33331  533  i,  3ft%  q%  i  3et-3tet  ?ft  ?r*ft  ^nq  3%%  33  3tt3 
313%  q%  %3>  33T%,  if  I 

qf5Tggr%^Tqii,  qqjqt^fe'Sqq  5frFFTcfi  %  %3i  gq  %%  331%  %  33 
gf%3T  333  ■#  i,  f%gwn  3?tT  »ft  Mt  %  qm  m  i  3ftr  333  1 m%  aftr  3333% 
333%  3333T  I,  gf%3T  3%  3333T  I,  fi-gWH  3%  3?%  33  33T%  if  333  3E%t  I, 
3%  33F  %  31%  %  3%  I  (4q  3333%  f%  RET  it#  f%%  gf%qf%%  if  33%  %  if 
rt3R33?  %  Ret  3i3%-3i3%  53%  if),  3i3%-3T3%  mqi  if  333%  3m  g>3  ikrfiq 
'STTrft  1 1  it  33%  qqf%3  3TT3  #t  q#if,  33  #STf|R  %,  qqff%  q3T3T  1 1  q#  itw 

I  qqT%  qq  #r  3iq%  mr  ^f  i,  3Tq,  f%#  ttcf  c%^3  %  3ff,  fl^rmr  *e  %  itqqEff 
%  f%  m  3m  i§T  %t  qqT  qqiif  1 33%  qmr  qq  3313  i,  qq  t?t  i,  qgq  qp?  q3T 

I I  qitif  53ft  f%3T3  I,  %  t,  qf  I,  t  33  #3  qTqt  if  3T%  t  qgii  %, 

m%,  33%  %k  g^F  qqmr  rett  i  1  it  33if  iterfliq  3iqqft  %ft  i  #r  m  333 
%  m  f%  3lf^  if  fifEm  qi  3Tq%r  33%  if%  fi%  f%  fl^31TT3  %  f%3T3  %t 

%q  fimr  i  33%t  qq,  q%rf%  333  if  m#  qft3%  %  i,  m  3qqft  sffm  q%f 

3if  3T  3q%,  33%f  %%  3T3  3T  33%  1 1  3F  33  %%  I  313%  3T3,  qt-qt  %% 
I,  fimft  3Tq%  3T3i  qrqi%  f%q%  Rk#  i  i 

3313  333T I  %tt3ETTft  3tte  33  I  #T,  33T  33%  3?^  I,  33%f  333  %if,  it33E 
qqi%  %f%3  3EEF3  %  33T%  if  ReeT  3311%  fi^WM  %  4431%  %  Ret  I, 
3T3  3t%  if  3TTqqff  33  qq  3T,  f%3%  333%  %  ffEjETET  %?  q4q-q%3  33  3R 

%,  %ti  %-3E  313%  qqftR  it  31%,  333313  it  RT%,  %-3E  fffil  it  31%,  ?TER 
?q%-gq%  i%tf%E  it  31%,  %E  333%  3R  %  I  33FT%  3f%3  %1%  %t,  3f%3,  %fi  %%t 
3f%3  %t  3%  %t  fi'-gWlil  %  f%3  I  -3E1 31%  33F  333%  13% i,  RTRf  %  f%3,  3Etif 

%  f%3, 33%,  %%,  4%  if  if  i,  mi  q%q,  qq  %3t,  miRw  ?if  33i%t 
qq  li  t,  13%  f%%  m%  qqfq  3fi3 1,  %%  3fi%qr  t,  mi  scientific  establishments 
f%%  figEiET  if  1 1  %  33  %%  q%  %t  %f%  1 1  3E%  RET  qqifM  %  ifif  %  f%3 
33  333%  T§3%  41%  t,  %qr-q-%qr  I  if,  m  3if  i  f%  unemployment  t,  f%EF%  iit 

t,  mrff%  3ETqmrEiiR  33%,  331 4  f%4  qqiRiil  %  3tr4  qt  3ft3i  %  fiq  qif 
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1 1  FT,  Wife!)  F  fe  fe  gjU  |  TJEfcRt  FWFT  I  Ffe  I  FTFT  FTlfe  FFTT  fe  fe  Ffe  WT, 
eft  fe  FFTfe  FF?F  felfe  W  FftTF  1 1  TIF  TTFWFWFfeF  FFlfe  FFT  %  FT  Ffe  fet  F# 
gUT  %  FF  TIFF ft  I,  feffeFWfetSTF  fe,  TffT  fet  fefet  1 1  #T  |fefeiMlfef$TFfe  fe 
FTF-FTF  fet  FTfe  Flfet  I,  Ffe  FIFT  few  FUFT  I,  TUFTFWF  fetET  few  FITFT  t,  |w 
OTT^jft  few  FFFT  tl  fefeTtr  ffefefew  F|U,  F^F  FF?  Ft  WFT 1 1  TUT  fe  TFT  t,  fefe 
Ffe  FfefifeT  I,  FjS  FFF  WtFT  I  s|FUJR1,  FTT  FTF  fe  TUT  ffewfet  FF  TT1FFT  Ffeffer  WE 
gfetFT  I  fer  TUTFfe  felFF  ffew,  FF  Tmfefe  gpiffewfel  I  %  TUTFfe  felFF  ffew  fefe 
FF«U1  g^FT  fe  flTTTT  NTT  I  fer  fefe  fetfe  UT  WT  FTTF  FWT  TFT  I  fetT  TUT  FTlfe 
WE  F?T  few  %  TTFFt  1 1  ?TT  FTF  fe  FWt-FWt  TUT  Tllfe  Ftfefe  T?tT  W  F  Wfet 1 
WE  T?tr  fif  fe  f^f  fe  wfe  t  ffe  ffegrFW  ff  fetfe  wjft  Ffe  t  wr  fw  ffe 
FFT  fet  ftfefer  FF  fefe  fe  1 1  Fife  feftfer  TUT  W  fet  fff  fe  wffer,  FFTF,  fefer, 
TfrfeTT,  fe  fe  c§F  Fife  FTlfe  Ffe  FFTF  few  I  FF  FFgFffeUF  fe  I  TUT  FFTFF  FFWt 
wt  fe  ffefet  %  Ffe  WFFT,  feffeF  TlfetFFT  WE  FFFF  %  FTTT  TUFT  few  t  fer  Wife 
TFTF  W  fe  FT  WE  ^  1 1  TFR  FF  fe^  WfeRTT  fef,  ^gfeFT  W^IW,  few  TfetWlT, 
fe  fe  fM  FTTF  fet  TlfetFFT  fe  fet^  g#,  fet  fet  TUFT  fe  Ffe,  WEfe  TUTfe  FIT  fefe  I 

fefew  fe  wtf  wf  ff  feFur  Ffe  few  wffe  fer  fftf  ffeuF  fe  ffeiFF  ffewfet 

fefe  I,  ffegTFTF  Fit  Ffe  Fife  qfwf  I  Wt  fe  F  tfetfefe  fe  ffeWTT  I,  F  fefefefeF 
fe,  F  ffefet  fe  I  fe  fe  TUT  Fife  Ffe  FFWft  1 1  FtfeffeUT  fertUJWT  FF%  few,  TUT  FF 
TTlffeE  fetUJSIF  FIT  fe  I  fer  WFlffeE  fefeujSTF  fe  fef  FFTF  I,  fefe  fe  Ffe  fe  I 

■3UT  Ft  WET  TpTT  FW  F§F  I  fet  fet  TIUF  fe  TTTfe  Wtf  Fife  fe  FfetT 
Ft  fe  Ffe  FfeE  TTFfe  WF  fewT  FTFfeF  fe  I  Ffe  FJF  W%  fe  fe  WE  feF 
FTUT  fe  I  fe  fefeF  1 1  TUT  Fife  |  Ffefeu  ?TW  fe  FT%  WIT?  FFfe  Ffe  I  FTF 
feFT,  FTF  feFT,  TTTUT  #  FFfe  Ffe  I  fe  Ffe  Fife  Tfe  Ffe  Fife  FTF  fe,  WFfeF 
fe,  FFUT-FFUT  fe,  FF  FTF  fe  FF#,  wfffe  FFTF  gFFT  FFJT  W  FFFlfe  WT,  WE 
FlfeffeE  FffeT,  FWTFTfe  Ffe  fefFT  W  I  fe  Ffet  FTF  fe  FTF  feWT  fefe  TUlfe 
FUT  fe,  ^F  TUfe  feFF  fe,  FF  fe,  ffe  fe  ^F  Fff,  ^F  FFFEF  TfR  ^F  fetl|  FTFfe  I 
Ffet  FTF  fe  FF  FF  FFfe  I,  Ffe  ffelWT  FFFT  I,  FF5EET  I  OTtT  FF  FIF  Tfe  fe  FFfe 
^guE  fe  gnfe  wnfe  fe  Fp  wfe  IffeFF  Fifeur  fe  fe  ttf#  Ffe  fe,  gfe  FFfe  few 
Ffe  fe  F?fe  fe  fefe  fe  Fife,  FUlffe  Nsi^  fe  fe  F§F  fefe  fe  fefeF  WE  fefe  tfelfe 
IffeFF  FlffeUT  fet  fe,  ffe  Ffe  fe  TUT  FW  FFWT  ffelFFF  gffelT  fe  FFT  1 1  TUT  fer 
Ffe  fefeT  ffeFT  I  FFfe  WT,  TTFt  Ffe  FF  #T  FfetFF  FfeT,  FF  TFT  I  TftT  FFfe  TUT 
feTFT  fefe  I  Ft  Ffe  few  gFE  FFTFT  I,  Ffef  ffe^T  gFE  fe  Ffe  FFTFT  I,  fefeF  fe, 
fe  fe  gFE,  Ffe  fe  fet  ?TIF  FF  I  FTfe  FFlfe  fe  Tufe  FUT  fefe  Flffe  I 

FfefeF! 
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[Translation  begins: 

President  of  the  University  Union,  Vice-Chancellor,33  and  Students, 

When  I  agreed  to  come  here  to  address  your  students  I  had  no  idea  that  there 
would  be  so  many  people  though  I  should  have  known.  But  I  am  in  a  bit  of  a  fix 
in  the  sense  that  ever  since  I  returned  from  the  United  States  ten  days  ago,34 1 
seem  to  have  brought  back  a  cold  with  me — not  from  America  but  on  the  way 
somewhere.  [Laughter].  I  have  been  advised  rest  and  silence.  But  I  do  not  get 
a  chance  to  keep  quiet.  Anyhow,  I  am  here  to  attend  a  function  in  the  Winter 
School  for  foreign  students  here  at  the  University.  I  have  come  but  even  now 
I  am  not  clear  as  to  what  actually  happens  there  or  what  I  am  supposed  to  say. 
One  thing  after  another  was  added  on  with  the  result  that  I  think  I  have  had  to 
speak  four  times  or  more  today  which  is  a  grave  injustice  to  my  throat. 

Anyhow,  I  am  always  happy  to  meet  young  people  and  talk  to  them  because 
whatever  we  do  for  the  country  is  ultimately  for  their  benefit.  Those  who  are 
in  universities  today  are  the  future  of  India.  Then  come  the  children  who  are 
reading  in  schools.  But  the  responsibility  and  advantages  first  go  to  those  who 
are  in  universities  today.  Therefore  from  every  aspect,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  they  should  prepare  themselves  to  take  on  those  burdens  in  the  future. 
This  is  especially  important  in  these  times  when  the  world  is  changing  very 
rapidly  and  there  is  a  strange  conflict  between  the  progressive  forces  and  the 
forces  which  can  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  mankind. 

So  it  is  a  crucial  situation.  On  the  one  hand,  you  see  a  terrible  situation  in 
which  there  may  be  no  future  at  all  for  millions  of  you  who  are  in  schools  and 
colleges  and  universities  in  case  a  nuclear  war  takes  place.  No  amount  of 
ability  or  merit  can  be  of  any  use  then. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  on  the  other  hand,  mankind  today  possesses 
unlimited  resources  to  alleviate  all  the  suffering  in  the  world.  We  can  do  it  even 
if  it  takes  time.  It  is  definitely  possible  to  eradicate  poverty  and  its  attendant 
evils.  At  the  very  moment  when  humanity  has  acquired  this  tremendous 
opportunity  to  solve  its  problems,  this  great  monster,  nuclear  war,  casts  its 
dark  shadow  upon  the  world.  It  is  not  a  question  of  your  debating  these  issues 
in  your  union.  It  is  something  which  will  have  an  impact  on  all  our  lives.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  keep  repeating  these  things  and  shouting  slogans 
without  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  If  you  were  to  realize  that 
within  the  next  ten  days,  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Allahabad  and  the  University 


33.  See  fn  29  in  this  section. 

34.  See  fn  30  in  this  section. 
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and  with  them,  every  one  of  you  could  be  reduced  to  ashes,  your  brains  may 
work  with  greater  clarity.  The  situation  is  fraught  with  dangers.  But  you  have 
not  been  able  to  grasp  the  fact.  You  may  talk  about  it  vaguely  in  the  air  without 
being  really  concerned.  However,  you  will  have  to  accept  that  the  world  is 
passing  through  a  revolutionary  era.  There  are  various  reasons  for  that,  the 
most  important  one  being  the  Industrial  Revolution  which  took  place  in  Europe 
a  150  years  or  so  ago.  You  often  read  about  great  revolutions  in  history.  But  it 
is  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  rapid  strides  made  in  science  and  technology 
which  has  transformed  people’s  way  of  life.  The  Industrial  Revolution  changed 
many  things  and  some  of  it  had  rubbed  off  on  India  too.  Now  we  are  undergoing 
more  rapid  changes.  You  cannot  set  a  date  as  to  when  the  industrial  revolution 
began.  The  process  has  been  going  on  ever  since  steam  power  and  electricity 
were  discovered. 

Now  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  entirely  new  age,  the  jet  age,  the  space 
age,  the  atomic  age  or  whatever  you  may  call  it.  There  are  such  tremendous 
sources  of  power  in  the  hands  of  Man  today  that  it  is  becoming  difficult  to 
keep  them  in  check.  In  those  forces  lie  our  hopes  as  well  as  the  dangers. 
Therefore  nobody  can  say  what  the  world  will  be  like  in  ten  or  fifteen  years 
time  and  whether  the  world  as  we  know  it  will  even  exist.  Mankind  has  acquired 
such  powerful  forces  from  nature  that  they  could  easily  destroy  the  world  if 
they  are  misused.  They  can  benefit  the  world  greatly  too.  We  do  not  have 
much  time  to  think  about  it.  If  anyone  were  to  ask  me  I  would  say  that  it  will 
not  be  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  at  the  most  before  the  world  goes  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  may  be  even  less,  for  at  the  pace  we  are  going,  we  cannot  go 
very  far.  Either  we  will  take  the  right  turning  or  the  wrong  towards  war  and  be 
completely  destroyed. 

In  ten  years  time  or  even  five,  most  of  you  would  have  left  the  university 
and  taken  up  some  profession  or  the  other.  The  problem  is  that  the  future  that 
we  look  forward  to  may  not  be  there  at  all.  Therefore  it  is  very  important  that 
boys  and  girls  reading  in  universities  think  about  these  issues.  You  may  not  be 
able  to  do  very  much  at  the  moment  but  it  is  extremely  important  to  be  mentally 
prepared. 

Very  often  I  am  asked  whether  students  should  take  part  in  politics  or  not. 
That  is  an  absurd  question.  It  was  relevant  in  the  days  of  British  rule  when  all 
kinds  of  pressures  were  operating.  It  has  no  meaning  in  a  free  country.  Those 
students  who  are  interested  must  prepare  themselves  for  politics  and  of  course, 
everyone  must  take  a  certain  amount  of  interest  and  gradually  take  part  in  it. 
But  if  you  leave  everything  aside  and  jump  into  politics  instead  of  utilizing  this 
time  to  prepare  yourselves  mentally  and  physically,  you  will  be  neither  here  nor 
there. 
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A  few  months  ago  when  I  was  in  Moscow  for  a  couple  of  days,  I  went  to 
a  big  exhibition.35  In  a  large  room,  there  was  a  huge  picture  on  the  wall  about 
twelve  feet  in  height.  It  was  a  portrait  of  Lenin  addressing  the  students.  The 
inscription  below  said  that  the  students  asked  Lenin  what  their  duty  was.  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  those  were  the  days  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Lenin’s  reply 
in  Russian  is  inscribed  underneath:  “Your  first  duty  is  to  study.  Your  second 
and  third  duty  is  to  study.”  This  is  what  he  said  at  a  time  when  a  great  revolution 
was  taking  place  because  the  need  of  the  hour  was  educated  and  trained  people 
to  serve  the  country.  Lenin  faced  the  tremendous  challenge  of  rebuilding  Russia 
and  to  bend  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  certain  direction  which  could  not  be 
done  by  slogan  mongering.  What  really  counts  is  strong  bodies  and  keen  minds. 
It  is  interesting  that  a  great  revolutionary  like  Lenin  should  have  said  this.  We 
are  often  confused  about  this  and  hark  back  to  something  which  was  relevant 
in  the  days  when  the  country  was  not  free.  It  has  become  absolutely  meaningless 
today. 

Anyhow,  the  future  of  the  country  depends  entirely  on  what  is  taught  in 
the  universities  today  and  the  kind  of  people  who  emerge  out  of  them.  After  all, 
it  is  the  people  who  mould  the  future  of  a  country.  Numbers  do  not  count.  It  is 
human  beings  of  quality  and  intellect  and  character  who  make  a  nation  what  it 
is.  Small  nations  have  managed  to  build  huge  empires  and  have  great 
achievements  to  their  credit  in  various  fields.  So  it  is  quality  which  counts.  The 
question  is  how  much  of  that  we  have  in  India  and  the  obvious  place  to  look 
for  it  is  in  the  universities.  Therefore  it  is  very  important  to  provide  opportunities 
to  mould  people  of  quality.  Just  now,  the  President  of  the  Students  Union 
talked  about  restlessness  among  the  students.  It  is  right  that  young  minds 
should  be  alive  and  vital  and  full  of  curiosity.  But  the  question  is  which  way  it 
is  channelized.  It  is  obvious  that  if  it  is  properly  directed,  it  will  have  very  good 
results  and  if  not,  it  will  prove  harmful. 

What  do  right  and  wrong  mean?  It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  We  want  a 
nation  full  of  vitality  and  who  can  be  more  spirited  than  young  boys  and  girls? 
But  if  high  spirits  lead  them  to  behave  outrageously,  it  is  wrong.  High  spirits 
can  take  many  forms.  It  can  lead  to  hooliganism.  I  have  no  complaints  about 
that.  But  I  strongly  disapprove  of  vulgarity  and  indecency.  Those  are  things 
which  demean  you  in  the  eye  of  others.  They  turn  people  into  a  mob  of  hooligans. 
I  would  like  to  apologize  to  the  for  using  this  phrase  [Laughter].  I  am 

saying  this  because  once  I  received  a  complaint  from  the  union  saying  I  was 
maligning  them. [Laughter].  But  it  is  a  very  effective  phrase  and  conveys  what 
I  am  trying  to  say.  What  is  intolerable  and  detracts  from  quality  is  vulgarity, 

35.  See  fn  3 1  in  this  section. 
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pettiness  and  narrow  mindedness.  These  are  the  things  which  weaken  a  nation. 
I  feel  very  upset  when  I  hear  of  such  incidents. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  fully  aware,  from  what  I  see  in  my  wanderings, 
that  we  have  people  of  very  good  quality.  It  is  obvious  that  everybody  is  not 
alike.  But  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  young  boys  and  girls  of  high  quality. 
I  shall  repeat  that  it  is  obvious  that  if  every  single  boy  and  girl  in  the  country 
were  like  that,  we  would  become  leaders  of  the  world.  But  we  do  have  them  in 
large  numbers  and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  country  can  become  great. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  it,  neither  cunning  nor  hooliganism.  The  important 
thing  is  the  number  of  people  of  quality  there  are  in  a  country  in  various  fields. 
I  do  not  mean  merely  in  politics  but  in  different  fields  like  science  with  its 
various  branches  of  medicine  and  engineering  and  what  not.  We  are  living  in  a 
world  of  technology  and  so  we  must  excel  in  them.  There  must  be  great 
sportsmen  with  world  records.  These  are  the  things  which  make  a  nation 
great,  people  of  quality  and  character  and  the  more  we  have  of  such  individuals, 
the  farther  we  can  go.  The  others  may  help  or  impede  them.  Though  our 
population  is  nearly  forty-four  crores  today,  it  will  not  contribute  to  our  strength 
in  any  way  unless  numbers  are  accompanied  by  quality.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is 
difficult  to  hope  for  such  a  vast  number  of  people  of  high  quality. 

Recently  I  was  in  Madras  where  a  professor  of  theoretical  physics  in  the 
University  brought  twelve  of  his  students,  eight  boys  and  four  girls,  to  meet 
me.36  They  had  been  selected  from  among  twenty  odd  students  of  his  who 
were  doing  excellent  postgraduate  work  in  the  subject.  I  was  told  that  some 
American  scientists  and  professors  had  visited  the  university  and  been  profoundly 
impressed  by  these  boys  and  girls.  They  had  immediately  spread  their  net  to 
lure  them  away  to  America  because  quality  is  respected  everywhere.  They 
wanted  these  twenty  boys  and  girls  who  were  doing  good  work  in  higher 
physics  in  Madras  to  go  to  America.  As  you  know,  the  lure  of  America  lies  is 
large  wages  and  great  opportunities.  A  few  have  gone  there  temporarily.  The 
others  have  stayed  on.  I  am  giving  you  an  example  of  the  high  quality  which  is 
to  be  found  in  our  universities.  We  should  give  them  the  opportunity  to  continue 
their  work.  Secondly,  we  must  create  a  climate  in  the  universities  where  the 
bright  ones  are  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  fully.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
the  atmosphere.  If  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  hooliganism  and  vulgarity,  quality 
cannot  flourish. 

The  other  aspect  of  higher  education,  apart  from  book  learning,  is  to  teach 
the  quality  of  humanity,  to  mould  people  into  good  human  beings.  Anything 
that  militates  against  humanity  lowers  the  people  in  the  eyes  of  others.  I  think 

36.  See  fh  32  in  this  section. 
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it  is  equally  absurd  of  me  to  sit  here  criticising  the  students  or  to  praise  them. 
[Laughter].  It  is  not  a  question  of  criticism  or  praise.  We  must  try  to  understand 
the  factors  which  influence  people  and  the  direction  in  which  their  minds  lean. 
Having  realized  that,  effort  should  be  made  to  create  a  better  atmosphere  which 
will  benefit  the  people.  This  is  a  time  of  learning  and  preparation.  You  can  learn 
later  too  from  books,  etc.  But  this  is  the  only  opportunity  you  will  get  to  devote 
yourself  to  learning  and  it  would  be  sad  to  fritter  it  away  because  once  it  is 
gone,  you  can  never  get  it  back.  Therefore  I  sometimes  wonder  what  we  are 
working  for  if  there  is  a  lack  of  quality  among  our  young  people.  We  are  here 
for  a  short  while.  We  have  been  around  for  a  long  time.  Soon  it  will  be  the  turn 
of  others  to  shoulder  India’s  burdens  and  her  progress  will  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  preparedness  among  her  youth. 

I  mentioned  science  and  the  humanities.  Humanities  are  a  very  broad  area 
in  which  many  things  are  covered.  But  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something 
which  Vinoba  Bhave  once  said.  You  may  have  heard  of  it.  I  liked  it  very  much. 
He  said  once  when  he  was  in  Assam  and  later  too,  that  the  days  of  politics  and 
religion  are  now  over.  Just  imagine  an  intensely  religious  man  like  Vinoba  Bhave 
saying  this.  He  said  that  this  is  the  age  of  science  and  spirituality.  Look  at  the 
distinction  that  he  has  drawn.  This  is  no  doubt  the  age  of  science  and  we  must 
understand  that.  But  in  order  to  keep  the  balance  and  to  see  that  science  does 
not  take  a  wrong  turn,  spirituality  is  necessary.  That  covers  humanities,  culture 
civilized  behaviour  and  many  other  things.  Spirituality  is  a  very  deep  subject. 
This  is  something  worth  remembering.  I  agree  with  Vinoba  Bhave  completely. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  meant  when  he  said  that  the  age  of  politics  is  over.  That 
does  not  mean  that  politics  should  be  completely  given  up.  Politics  is  important 
in  a  nation.  There  are  several  good  points  in  it,  particularly  in  democratic  politics 
which  is  why  we  hold  on  to  it.  There  are  several  deficiencies  in  it  too.  Winston 
Churchill  was  once  asked  about  his  views  on  the  democratic  system.  He  said  it 
was  absolutely  useless.  You  must  remember  that  he  was  a  great  democrat 
himself.  He  said  there  are  grave  defects  in  the  system.  But,  he  said,  nothing 
better  has  yet  been  discovered.  That  is  absolutely  correct.  It  is  true  that 
democracy  is  full  of  defects  and  elections  vitiate  the  atmosphere.  But  in  spite 
of  all  that,  nothing  better  has  been  discovered  yet. 

Now  the  functioning  of  democracy  does  not  depend  on  any  dogma  or 
book  of  rules  but  upon  the  quality  of  the  people  and  their  ability  to  make  it 
work.  How  much  discipline  and  strength  of  character  do  the  masses  have  to 
accept  the  decisions  taken  by  the  majority?  In  a  dictatorship  or  monarchy,  the 
people  are  of  no  account.  It  is  the  will  of  the  ruler  which  is  forced  upon  the 
people.  But  in  a  democracy,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  general  level  of 
the  masses  should  be  high.  Not  everyone  has  ability  and  strength.  Two  things 
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are  important  in  a  democracy.  One,  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  people  of 
very  high  quality  and  ability  in  every  field,  and  two,  the  masses  must  have  the 
capacity  to  understand  these  things  and  the  discipline  to  abide  by  the  majority 
decision. 

So,  after  a  great  deal  of  thought,  we  adopted  the  democratic  system.  I 
think  we  did  the  right  thing  because  our  ultimate  goal  is  the  progress  of  the 
people.  The  state  is  not  an  entity  apart  from  the  people  as  some  people  seem  to 
think.  We  want  that  the  forty  crores  of  human  beings  in  India  should  progress, 
that  they  should  get  the  basic  necessities  of  life  like  food,  clothing,  houses, 
healthcare,  education  and  jobs.  Then,  once  these  basic  needs  are  taken  care  of, 
other  problems  arise.  The  basic  necessities  of  life  are  not  enough  for  the 
development  of  a  human  being.  He  needs  a  certain  cultural  fulfilment.  If  you  go 
a  step  further,  you  come  to  spirituality  or  whatever  you  may  call  it.  I  am  not 
saying  this  in  the  sense  of  religion,  for  there  are  dogmas  and  rituals  in  a  religion. 

I  am  talking  about  the  spiritual  training  of  the  mind  which  uplifts  a  human 
being.  I  am  not  using  the  word  spiritual  in  any  narrow  sense.  Wherever  such  a 
combination  has  existed,  nations  have  grown  to  great  heights. 

I  was  in  America  recently.  I  made  a  few  remarks  in  my  speeches  without 
giving  too  much  thought  to  them.  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  said  something  of 
great  significance  but  they  seemed  to  make  a  great  impression  upon  the  people 
who  liked  what  I  said.  I  said  that  America  is  a  very  powerful  and  wealthy 
nation.  Applying  the  two  yardsticks  by  which  nations  are  judged,  America  is 
extremely  advanced  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  succeeded  beyond  measure, 
which  has  a  tremendous  impact  upon  others.  But,  I  said,  it  sometimes  has  the 
opposite  effect  too.  The  great  wealth  that  America  has  may  sometimes  give 
rise  to  envy  in  some  countries.  Secondly,  there  is  fear  among  them  that  America 
will  misuse  its  wealth  and  military  might.  I  said  that  what  drew  me  to  America, 
apart  from  its  great  success  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology  which  is 
indeed  praiseworthy,  no  matter  what  anyone  says,  is  the  fact  that  America’s 
stature  rests  not  on  its  wealth  or  military  might  but  upon  solid  cultural  and 
spiritual  foundations.  The  American  War  of  Independence  makes  that  clear. 
You  must  have  heard  about  their  great  leader,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  others  like 
Jefferson,  who  were  imbued  with  great  spiritual  qualities.  It  is  they  who  have 
moulded  America  and  to  the  extent  that  they  have  retained  that  spiritual  quality, 
they  have  been  great.  I  am  not  prepared  to  bow  my  head  to  wealth,  whether  it 
is  an  individual  or  a  nation  which  possesses  it.  An  individual  may  be  very  good 
but  money  does  not  make  him  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  to  pull  him  in  a 
different  direction.  So,  I  told  the  Americans  that  historically,  they  have  had 
some  spiritual  qualities  for  which  I  respect  them  rather  than  for  their  wealth  or 
other  material  things.  They  liked  what  I  said  because  it  had  not  been  put  like 
that  before.  And  it  is  a  fact. 
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We  may  criticise  the  British  for  colonizing  India  and  what  they  did  to  us. 
There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  to  condemn  in  what  they  did.  But  how  did  a  small 
little  island  become  so  powerful  as  to  rule  the  world?  They  came  to  India 
crossing  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  because  they  had  a  spiritual  quality  within 
them.  I  repeat,  I  am  not  speaking  in  a  religious  sense.  The  human  beings  who 
possess  a  spiritual  quality  attain  greatness.  The  British  were  a  brave  people, 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  a  cause,  disciplined  and  united. 

So  we  must  realize  that  we  will  grow  as  a  nation  to  the  extent  that  we 
cultivate  these  qualities  among  the  people.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  That 
includes  outward  behaviour,  civil  behaviour  between  a  husband  and  wife,  etc. 
There  are  various  tests  of  whether  he  can  restrain  himself  or  behave  like  a  wild 
animal.  A  human  being  becomes  restrained  by  habit  and  does  not  shout  and 
scream.  He  speaks  of  even  big  things  in  ordinary  tones  and  does  not  shout 
from  the  roof  tops  to  make  an  impact.  Educated  people  are  not  expected  to 
behave  in  that  way  though  very  often  they  do. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  our  internal  policy  and  foreign  policy.  They 
are  extremely  important.  So  are  the  Five  Year  Plans  and  the  massive  effort 
behind  them.  Foreign  policy  is  linked  to  our  internal  policy,  that  is,  they  are  two 
sides  of  a  coin.  I  am  laying  stress  on  some  basic  factors  which  lies  behind  all 
these  things  and  whether  we  are  training  human  beings  in  India  to  be  civilized 
or  not.  This  is  a  task  which  belongs  particularly  to  the  universities  and  schools 
and  colleges  too,  for  that  matter.  This  is  apart  from  the  lessons  that  modem 
science  and  technology  and  humanities  have  to  teach  us. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  in  your  university.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  boys  and  girls  to  leam  Sanskrit.  I  know  hardly  any  Sanskrit  except 
what  I  leamt  as  a  child.  I  feel  that  our  culture  has  its  roots  in  Sanskrit  and  all  its 
offshoots  spring  from  that.  I  am  not  making  any  comparisons.  There  are  other 
ancient  languages  like  Greek  and  Latin  which  are  extremely  powerful.  But 
Sanskrit  has  a  strange  dignity  which  you  can  understand  only  by  studying  it.  It 
is  that  which  is  responsible  for  our  culture  and  civilization.  Modem  technology 
cannot  teach  us  what  Sanskrit  can.  The  two  things  are  separate.  Well  it  may  be 
difficult  for  everyone  in  India  to  learn  Sanskrit.  But  it  is  my  desire  that  people 
should  leam  the  language  in  large  numbers,  not  merely  to  pass  examinations 
but  to  grasp  its  spirit  and  quality  which  fill  one  with  pride  about  the  greatness 
of  our  ancestors. 

There  are  innumerable  tasks  before  us  in  India.  But  the  most  important  of 
them  all  is  the  need  to  mould  men  and  women  into  good  human  beings  full  of 
courage  and  a  free  and  independent  spirit.  The  process  has  to  begin  right  from 
childhood  through  the  medium  of  schools. 
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A  great  revolution  is  taking  place  in  India  today.  Revolutionary  changes  are 
occurring  everywhere  but  I  think  the  most  significant  perhaps  is  the  fact  that 
thousands  or  perhaps  millions  of  schools  are  being  opened  all  over  India 
particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  Children  whose  grandfathers  and  fathers  have 
never  set  foot  inside  a  school  are  being  educated  which  is  a  very  good  thing. 
The  doors  and  windows  of  their  minds  are  being  opened.  This  is  a  good  thing 
particularly  in  the  case  of  girls  because  they  wield  a  greater  influence  in  the 
home.  We  hope  that  within  the  next  five  years,  there  will  not  be  a  single  boy  or 
girl  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eleven  who  does  not  go  to  school.  That  does 
not  mean  that  their  education  will  stop  after  eleven  years.  It  only  means  that  we 
can  make  arrangements  for  free  education  only  up  till  that  age.  Gradually  we 
will  be  able  to  increase  the  upper  age  limit.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  number 
of  graduates  that  there  are  in  India  now.  But  statistics  show  that  three  or  four 
years  ago,  there  were  twenty  thousand  girl  graduates  all  over  India  which  is  a 
big  thing.  Then  there  are  millions  of  girls  in  high  schools.  This  is  a  great  social 
revolution  which  is  taking  place.  As  in  everything  else,  there  is  a  certain  risk 
that  if  it  is  misdirected,  it  may  cause  harm.  That  is  always  there.  For  instance, 
I  do  not  like  some  of  the  things  which  our  educated  young  men  do  these  days. 
But  I  have  no  right  to  force  people  to  do  what  I  say.  Having  aside  all  that,  the 
period  of  education  is  of  great  importance  for  every  individual  and  it  starts  not 
at  the  age  of  seven  but  from  birth.  A  child  learns  the  maximum  in  the  first  eight 
years  of  its  life.  There  is  a  popular  saying  among  the  Jesuits  that  if  a  child  is 
given  to  them  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  years,  anyone  is  welcome  to  take 
them  away  after  that  for  their  stamp  is  already  upon  them  and  could  not  be 
changed  by  anyone.  The  first  seven  or  eight  years  are  thus  extremely  important. 
I  must  not  keep  on  talking  about  this  anymore.  But  I  want  you  to  pay  attention 
to  cultivating  quality.  You  are  among  the  fortunate  few  who  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  university.  This  is  a  privilege  which  very  few  boys  and 
girls  in  India  enjoy.  You  must  take  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity  because  if 
you  fail  to  do  so,  you  will  be  doing  a  great  injustice  to  society.  Society  has 
provided  you  with  every  special  opportunity.  I  do  not  know  what  the  statistics 
are  but  you  are  one  or  five  or  ten  in  a  lakh.  This  opportunity  comes  but  only 
once  in  a  lifetime  and  if  you  let  it  slip  through  your  fingers,  you  would  have 
frittered  away  something  extremely  valuable.  The  society  has  given  you  this 
opportunity  at  great  cost  to  the  rest  of  the  people.  India  is  a  poor  country  and 
the  money  that  is  spent  on  you  casts  a  burden  on  the  common  man  and  the 
nation.  Even  if  your  parents  pay  for  your  education,  it  is  national  wealth  which 
is  being  spent  on  you  which  is  not  done  in  the  case  of  others.  So  you  owe  a 
debt  to  society  and  must  repay  that  debt.  You  cannot  do  it  in  terms  of  money 
but  by  your  service.  You  must  pass  on  what  you  have  received  to  others.  You 
can  do  that  only  if  you  prepare  yourselves  well  for  the  task. 
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By  a  strange  coincidence,  you  have  been  bom  at  a  time  when  the  world  is 
in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  change.  India  is  changing  rapidly  too  and  we  are  all 
caught  up  in  that  turmoil.  We  must  understand  the  modem  world  and  India  and 
help  the  country  to  change  in  the  right  direction.  When  you  have  been  given 
such  special  privileges,  you  must  become  worthy  of  the  mantle  of  leadership 
which  will  eventually  fall  upon  you  in  your  own  areas.  This  is  the  period  of 
nation  building  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  the  country  to  make  what 
they  will  of  this  great  nation.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  this  period  of 
reconstruction.  Millions  of  farmers  and  others  are  being  educated  and  the  face 
of  the  nation  is  gradually  changing.  It  is  you  who  have  to  provide  the  leadership. 
I  want  you  to  understand  that  ultimately  India’s  progress  will  depend  upon  the 
opportunities  which  the  peasants  get  for  they  form  eighty  percent  of  the 
population.  We  cannot  get  anywhere  without  them.  We  have  to  take  them  with 
us.  These  are  the  great  opportunities  which  beckon  you.  There  are  innumerable 
avenues  opening  up  before  you. 

Unemployment  is  a  great  problem  in  India.  One  aspect  of  that  is  to  provide 
more  jobs.  But  compared  to  the  situation  which  prevailed  when  I  was  young 
the  avenues  of  employment  which  have  opened  up  today  before  us  are 
innumerable.  In  my  younger  days,  they  were  almost  all  closed  to  us.  A  few 
used  to  become  lawyers  and  doctors  and  perhaps  a  couple  of  people  could 
become  engineers.  But  all  other  avenues  were  closed.  No  government  jobs 
were  open  to  Indians.  Now  avenues  are  open  for  millions  of  people  in  the 
armed  forces,  scientific  field,  foreign  service  and  other  services,  etc.  There 
are  first  rate  jobs  open  to  people  of  first  class  quality.  All  avenues  are  open  to 
them.  It  is  true  that  there  is  unemployment  though  even  now  no  man  or  woman 
of  quality  faces  that  problem.  However  we  must  try  to  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment. 

Anyhow,  I  will  not  go  into  that.  The  Five  Year  Plans  are  aimed  at  that. 
Unemployment  can  be  eradicated  only  through  industrialization.  We  have  to 
produce  more  power  and  steel  and  train  human  beings.  All  this  is  going  on 
though  everything  takes  time.  Anyhow,  I  want  you  to  look  upon  life  as  a  great 
adventure.  You  are  lucky  to  have  this  opportunity  at  a  time  when  India  is 
changing.  You  can  play  a  big  role  in  that.  Go  forth  to  meet  life  with  laughter 
and  do  not  give  in  to  panic. 

I  must  mention  one  other  important  thing.  India  has  no  future  so  long  as 
there  are  all  these  divisions  among  the  people,  divisions  of  religion,  language, 
caste  and  province  and  what  not.  Communalism  has  ruined  us  in  the  past.  I  do 
not  ask  anyone  to  give  up  their  religion.  But  nationalism  is  above  religion  and 
each  should  have  its  proper  place.  If  we  believe  in  a  Hindu  nation  or  a  Muslim 
or  Sikh  nation,  India  cannot  be  one  nation.  Nationalism  must  not  consider 
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religious  or  caste  distinctions.  The  caste  system  has  done  great  harm  to  the 
country  and  so  long  as  that  exists,  there  can  be  neither  democracy  nor  socialism. 
We  have  wrought  a  political  revolution  and  are  now  trying  to  bring  about  an 
economic  and  social  revolution.  All  three  are  crucial  to  India. 

It  is  very  late.  As  usual,  I  have  not  made  a  formal  speech  but  talked  to  you 
of  this  and  that.  As  you  perhaps  know,  Upanishads  are  a  part  of  India’s  great 
philosophy.  The  word  Upanishad  means  to  sit  near,  that  is  the  pupils  sitting 
near  their  teachers  to  discuss  and  ask  questions.  This  has  been  an  ancient 
tradition  of  ours  to  try  to  understand  everything  in  a  scientific  way,  not  to  learn 
lessons  by  rote.  So  I  have  tried  to  sit  with  you  and  talk  to  you,  in  order  to  reach 
your  hearts  and  minds,  to  teach  you  something  and  learn  a  little  from  you  too. 
The  only  way  in  which  we  can  progress  is  through  mutual  understanding. 
Please  remember  that  India  had  attained  great  heights  in  the  past  in  things  that 
really  mattered.  I  am  not  bothered  about  the  wars  we  won  or  lost,  though  even 
there  we  had  a  great  many  victories  to  our  credit.  But  we  had  scaled  great 
heights  of  mental  and  intellectual  achievement.  In  fact,  so  glorious  were  our 
achievements  that  their  stamp  is  still  upon  the  world.  Now  we  have  once  again 
got  the  opportunity  to  progress  and  we  will  undoubtedly  do  so  with  all  of  you 
playing  a  role.  We  have  the  task  of  building  a  great  nation,  not  something 
mediocre,  and  you  must  participate  fully  in  that  task. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 


5.  In  Calcutta:  To  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  India37 

Mr  President,38  Excellencies  and  Members  of  the  Chambers, 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  this  opportunity  you  have  provided  me  with  to  come 
here  and  listen  to  you  and  to  say  something  myself  and,  above  all,  to  meet 
many  of  you.  I  remember  my  previous  visits;  I  think  the  first  time  I  came  here 


3  7.  Speech,  2  December  1 96 1 ,  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  PM S, 
PIB. 

38.  Nicol  Stenhouse,  1911-1998,  President  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1961- 
1962.  The  Bengal  Chamber  was  a  member  of  the  ASSOCHAM,  and  as  President  of  the 
Bengal  Chamber  he  may  have  presided. 
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was  may  be  a  dozen  years  ago — I  do  not  quite  remember — but  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago  probably;39  and  then,  I  came  on  the  last  occasion,  as  you  have 
reminded  me,  about  four  years  ago.40  Looking  back  to  what  you  may  have  said 
then  and  what  I  said  and  then  what  has  happened  during  this  span  of  years,  I 
think  we  can  say,  is  indeed  you  hinted  at,  that  much  that  was  said  then  is  out  of 
date  now  because  we  have  advanced  much  further  and  if  I  may  say  so,  justified 
many  of  our  hopes  and  aspirations  of  that  time. 

Your  own  address,  Sir,  has  been  one,  broadly  speaking,  of  optimism  about 
what  has  been  achieved  and  what  is  likely  to  be  achieved.  Naturally  you  have 
pointed  out  certain  difficulties  which  we  have  to  face,  but  those  very  difficulties, 
it  is  obvious,  are  a  sign  of  progress,  achievement  and  advance;  the  more  we 
advance,  the  more  problems  and  difficulties  we  have  to  face.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
measure  of  that  advance  that  we  have  difficulties.  So  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
be  alarmed  at  those  difficulties  except  that  we  should  become  more  vigilant  in 
our  approach  them. 

Now,  all  of  you  present  here  naturally  look  upon  these  problems  chiefly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  industrial  development.  So  do  we,  because  we  consider 
industrialisation — industrial  development — as  essential  for  the  future 
advancement  of  India.  While  we  have  that  in  common,  nevertheless,  as  a 
Government  we  have  to  take  a  larger  view;  including  that  of  course,  and  we 
have  to  take  the  view  as  to  how  that  industrial  development  and  the  other 
things  that  we  are  doing,  or  hope  to  do,  bring  results  to  the  vast  mass  of 
India’s  population  and  lay  the  foundations  for  their  growth  in  the  future.  I  think 
it  is  completely  right  to  say  what  you  have  said  that  any  person  going  about 
India — and  especially  as  I  go  about  the  villages  of  India — can  notice  the 
difference,  the  marked  difference,  in  their  way  of  living,  in  the  general  progress 
they  have  made  during  the  last  decade  or  so. 

I  address  large  audiences  of  people  in  villages,  and  I  have  been  used  to 
looking  at  these  big  audiences  and  to  some  extent  coming  to  conclusions  about 
their  general  state  of  living.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  is  a 
general  look  of  being  better  fed,  of  being  better  clothed;  these  two  things  are 
obvious — to  some  extent  though  not  very  much,  I  admit,  of  being  better  housed. 
Another  outstanding  thing  is  now  wherever  one  goes  one  comes  across  schools 
and  vast  numbers  of  children  going  there.  The  schools  may  not  be  of  a  very 
high  standard  but  the  fact  itself  of  this  education  spreading  all  over  the 
countryside  is  of  enormous  significance  and  importance  from  every  point  of 


39.  January  1948. 

40.  In  December  1957;  see  SWJN/SS/40/pp.  93-104  and  pp.  131-133. 
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view — from  the  human  point  of  view  and  from  the  point  of  view  even  of 
industrial  and  other  advance  in  the  future;  because  it  is  out  of  that  reservoir 
that  people  come  to  be  trained  on  special  subjects. 

In  a  sense  one  might  say,  whether  we  talk  about  industrialisation  or  any 
other  type  of  growth,  that  we  are  aiming  at  producing — well — better  men  and 
women  in  the  country,  better,  more  prosperous  men  and  women,  to  some 
extent  happier,  in  so  far  as  the  primary  necessities  of  life  are  concerned;  because 
we  have  always  to  remember  that,  unlike  countries  which  are  more  prosperous, 
which  are  more  developed,  we  have  to  struggle — the  mass  of  our  people  have 
to  struggle — with  problems  of  getting  the  primary  necessities  of  life.  One  might 
say  these  problems  have  been  solved  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  and  so  they  have  to  think  of  other  problems  and  not  these.  But  we  are 
still  there  as  every  underdeveloped  country  is,  and  all  our  outlook,  therefore,  is 
governed  by  that  fact,  the  primary  necessities  of  life,  not  only  supplying  them 
now,  but  creating  conditions  of  supply  in  the  future,  of  adequate  supply.  All  our 
concept  of  planning  is  to  create  those  conditions,  those  bases,  out  of  which 
this  growth  can  take  place. 

You  have  said  that  agricultural  production  has  gone  up  and  the  prospect  is 
good  for  its  future  advance.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  prospect  is  good  and  that 
even  the  present  is  fairly  satisfactory.  I  say  this  because  many  people  have 
accused  us  of  not  paying  enough  attention  to  agriculture.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  correct  charge  because  we  have  always  attached  the  greatest  importance  to 
agriculture.  Even  in  agriculture  we  have  to  do  much  of  course,  but  people 
seem  to  imagine  that  something  done  externally  will  solve  the  problem. 
Externally,  of  course  we  have  to  do  much,  but  essentially  it  is  the  improvement 
of  the  Indian  peasant,  his  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  changing  surroundings,  his 
taking  to  better  tools,  his  being  better  educated  and  all  that  which  is  the  base,  I 
think,  which  is  the  most  important  foundation  for  the  growth  of  agriculture, 
apart  from  the  scientific  aspect  that  we  should  have  trained  agriculturists  and 
others.  What  is  happening  today  in  India,  I  think,  is  this  remarkable  change  in 
the  Indian  peasantry.  It  is  not  something  that  stands  out  and  gets  headlines  in 
the  newspapers,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  remarkable  and  revolutionary  change. 
They  are  taking  to  modem  equipment,  modem  tools;  I  am  not  thinking  in  terms 
of  mechanised  agriculture  with  huge  machines  which  may  be  suitable  in  India 
and  are  being  used,  but  essentially  are  not  so  helpful  to  the  small  peasant.  But 
to  a  question  I  ask  large  numbers  of  peasants  who  see  me  almost  daily  in  Delhi, 
a  simple  question — what  kind  of  plough  do  you  use?  And  that  leads  to  other 
small  things,  not  expensive,  but  which  denote  a  change  in  their  old  conventional 
methods,  conventional  ploughs  and  tools  which  they  are  using,  and  they  are 
changing  over,  and  it  is  really,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  rather  exciting  to  talk  to 
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a  group  of  peasants  in  some  areas,  especially  now  that  we  are  introducing  a 
new  kind  of  administrative  system  which  is  called  Panchayati  Raj,  to  talk  to 
these  panches  and  listen  to  the  kind  of  questions  they  put  and  also  the  solutions 
they  suggest.  It  is  an  intelligent,  probing  mind,  in  so  far  as  their  own  problems 
are  concerned,  not  at  all  a  dull  mind  just  waiting  to  be  told. 

Now  a  certain  responsibility  is  being  cast  upon  them  to  deal  with  their  own 
problems  by  this  new  system  of  decentralised  government  at  that  stage,  which 
goes  very  far.  They  are  rising  to  the  occasion.  And  another  thing,  even  the 
tendency  for  many  of  their  bright  people  to  go  to  the  cities  is  being  checked 
because  they  have  got  opportunities  and  responsibilities  in  their  local  areas.  I 
think  this  is  a  fairly  revolutionary  thing  that  is  happening  in  our  countryside. 
Naturally  it  will  grow.  We  have  only  been  at  it  for  a  few  months  now  in  some 
places,  and  in  one  or  two  States  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  But  even  during 
this  short  period  the  results  have  been  very  encouraging.  Ultimately  I  am  judging 
the  results  from  the  change  in  the  approach  of  the  peasantry;  from  their  generally 
becoming  not  merely  addicted  to  past  routine  but  trying  to  understand  things. 
As  you  know,  there  was  an  objection  to  using  fertilizers.  There  is  none  now 
and  the  demand  for  fertilisers  is  all  the  time  exceeding  supply.  When  a  new 
type  of  fertilizer  is  brought  in,  especially  one  which  has  a  different  colour, 
there  is  some  slight  resistance.  They  do  not  understand  the  new  thing,  but  they 
get  over  that.  I  think  this  is  a  major  thing  which  is  seldom  thought  of — this 
changing  peasantry  of  India  today — which  is  not  only  going  to  change  the 
whole  agricultural  basis  but  will  naturally  affect  industry. 

Now  we  are  attaching  great  importance  to  this  Panchayat  Samiti,  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  about  twenty  or  thirty  villages  grouping  together  under  one  unit 
which  has  considerable  powers  and  which  is  given  resources  and  money;  for 
instance,  land  tax  is  transferred  to  them  and  they  are  supposed  to  look  after 
many  things  like  primary  education  there,  and  small  industries,  and  the  like. 
Take  one  simple  problem;  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  young  boys  and 
especially  young  girls  to  go  to  the  schools  in  those  villages.  There  is  no  difficulty 
now.  The  local  Panches  see  to  it  that  everyone  goes.  It  is  not  a  question  of  an 
inspector  coming  from  far  off  and  judging  what  is  happening,  the  Panches  are 
there  all  the  time  to  see  that  it  is  happening.  So  this  kind  of  thing,  this  ferment, 
is  going  on  in  our  villages. 

I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  in  judging  the  conditions  in  India — because 
after  all  India  is  still  eighty  per  cent  or  so  agricultural  from  the  point  of  view  of 
population.  It  will  no  doubt  make  a  difference  both  to  the  productive  capacity 
and  the  potential  market  in  India.  We  want  small  industries  to  grow  there.  We 
come  up,  of  course,  against  that  major  hurdle  to  which  you  have  made  repeated 
reference,  the  lack  of  power.  If  we  could  supply  power  to  the  villages  of  India 
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today  you  should  see  an  amazing  revolution  all  over.  Just  that  power  it  is, 
wherever  we  take  it,  brings  about  that  revolution.  Probably  you  are  thinking  of 
power  for  your  major  industries.  That  is  quite  right.  You  require  it  and  we 
should  try  to  give  it.  But  the  other  aspect  of  power  to  the  villages  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  changes  the  whole  nature  of  the  village  immediately.  All 
kinds  of  activities  grow  up.  People  become  brighter  and  they  can  work  more; 
small  industries,  cottage  industries,  village  industries,  everything  begins  to  come 
up.  So  that  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  India  which  is  not  bought  out.  Therefore, 
I  refer  to  it  here. 

You  have  mentioned  not  only  the  fairly  satisfactory  condition  of  agricultural 
production  which  is  growing,  but  also  industrial  output.  It  is  really  quite 
surprising  to  see  how  small  industries  have  grown  up  in  certain  parts  of  India. 
Again,  the  only  check  really  to  an  even  more  spectacular  growth  is  the  lack  of 
power,  otherwise  they  would  simply  spread  out  everywhere  in  India.  All  this 
indicates  a  certain  basic  vitality  in  India,  whether  it  is  in  the  peasant  or  in  other 
classes  which,  given  the  opportunity,  can  make  good.  Progressively  they  are 
being  given  that  opportunity.  The  problem,  therefore,  before  us  is  how  to  supply, 
how  to  fill,  these  lacks  you  mentioned — power,  transport,  what  was  the  third 
thing — oh,  of  course,  foreign  exchange.  [Laughter].  To  some  extent  of  course 
the  development  of  power  or  transport  depends  on  foreign  exchange — again 
you  come  back  to  it — foreign  exchange  depends,  you  said,  largely  on  our 
capacity  for  export.  We  come  back  to  that.  There  is  broad  agreement  about 
this,  though  perhaps  in  regard  to  the  detailed  working  out  of  these  problems 
there  may  be  differences,  which  is  natural.  We  attach,  may  I  say  first,  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  development  of  power  for  both  reasons,  not  only 
for  industrial  reasons  but  for  the  growth  of  our  rural  areas.  I  have  often  said — 
and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  it — that  you  can  judge  of  a  country’s  growth — 
if  you  want  a  single  factor  to  judge  of  a  country’s  growth — by  how  much 
power  it  produces  and  consumes.  Without  knowing  anything  else  you  can 
form  some  vague  idea  of  how  far  the  country  has  grown  by  merely  that  test. 

There  can  be  other  tests  too,  steel  production.  I  remember  only  a  few 
years  back  people  asking  when  we  put  up  some  big  power  plants,  will  you  be 
able  to  use  all  that  power  which  you  are  going  to  produce?  It  seemed  to  me 
then  too  a  ridiculous  question  to  ask.  The  same  type  of  question  is  asked  about 
steel.  Oh,  what  will  happen  to  all  the  steel  that  you  propose  to  produce?  An 
equally  ridiculous  question.  I  can  say  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  the  sky 
is  the  limit  in  India  for  power  and  steel.  It  does  not  matter  how  much  you 
produce — it  will  be  consumed  and  there  will  be  still  demand  for  more.  Because 
conditions  are  such,  it  is  obvious.  Therefore,  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  we 
should  make  every  effort  in  regard  to  power,  and  transport,  yes,  of  course.  I 
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would  invite  your  attention  to  the  figures  in  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan — I  have 
not  got  them  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment,  the  exact  figures  but  they  do 
indicate  the  importance  we  attach  to  transport  and  to  power,  and  we  shall  try 
to  increase  those  allotments  even  in  the  course  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan 
wherever  it  is  possible. 

The  difficulty  that  we  have  to  face,  as  you  may  well  realize,  is  the  demand 
upon  us;  and  that  demand  is  widespread  and  very  varied  and  may  increase. 
Now,  there  is  a  basic  fact  which  has  often  been  stated — nevertheless  I  shall 
repeat  it  here — and  that  is,  India  is  unlike  countries  in  the  West,  whether  it  is 
England  or  other  Western  countries,  where  economic  advance  came  to  them 
before  full-blooded  democracy  came  to  them.  There  was  a  semi-democratic 
structure  in  England  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  but  it  was  very  semi 
and  demi,  confined  to  certain  upper  classes.  If  you  really  take  the  test  of  the 
vote,  I  am  not  talking  about  others,  the  vote  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of 
people.  It  was  only  in  the  twentieth  century  that  it  really  spread.  Throughout 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  even,  their  economy  was 
advancing  with  the  coming  of  the  industrial  revolution — sometimes  advancing. 
Well,  it  was  bearing  down  very  heavily  on  the  workers  and  others.  If  you  read 
the  accounts  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  it  makes  your  hair  stand  on  end. 
Mine  does  certainly.  But  for  all  that  the  economy  was  advancing  and  there 
sources  were  advancing  before  political  power  was  shared  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  with  the  result  that  they  built  up  their  economy,  and  when  political 
power  did  not  go  to  the  people,  they  had  the  resources  to  meet  the  demands 
made  by  those  people.  That  has  happened  almost  all  over  Western  Europe, 
America  etc.  Now,  that  process  has  been  reversed  in  India.  That  is  to  say, 
political  power  in  its  amplitude,  I  mean  democratic  power — every  person  having 
a  vote  and  all  that — has  come  to  us  by  this  coming  of  political  power  to  the 
people.  And  so  problems  are  very  difficult;  social  problems  are  created; 
pressures;  people  demand  things  and  their  demand  is  justified.  From  their  point 
of  view  it  is  quite  right  that  they  should  have  those  things,  but  we  just  have  not 
got  the  wherewithal  to  fulfil  that  demand  in  the  near  future.  All  we  can  say,  the 
utmost  we  can  say,  is  we  try  our  best  to  fulfil  it.  Nevertheless  the  pressures  are 
great  and  we  have  to  do  something.  So,  this  reversal  of  the  process  here  in 
India,  from  what  has  happened  in  those  countries  that  are  considered  advanced 
and  developed  now,  is  worth  noting,  because  that  applies  not  only  to  India  but 
to  many  of  the  newly  independent  countries  and  the  problems  they  have  to 
face.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  them  in  a  democratic  structure  of  Government, 
well,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years’  time  you  will  get  this  demand  fulfilled.  That  is 
impossible.  Nobody  is  going  to  accept  something  which  will  come  after  his 
death  perhaps.  But  you  have  to  deal  with  this  all  the  time. 
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Apart  from  certain  social  aspects,  education,  apart  from  any  good  it  may 
do,  is  quite  essential  for  industrial,  agricultural  and  other  growths.  We  have  to 
have  education,  and  two  types  of  education.  One  is  mass  education,  that  every 
boy  and  girl  should  have  a  certain  degree  of  education.  Secondly,  the  training 
of  people  for  specialised  work  which  is  also  most  important,  as  I  think  you 
mentioned,  Mr  President.  So,  we  are  advancing  on  both  these  lines:  mass 
education  and  the  training  of  specialised  people  in  science,  industry,  technology 
etc. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  have  seen  many  of  the  statistical  charts  that  were 
drawn  up  for  the  Third  Plan.  We  have  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  for  all  the 
major  and  minor  projects  that  we  put  into  it.  How  many  trained  people  we 
want — in  great  detail — how  many  engineers  of  this  grade,  how  many  of  that 
grade,  how  many  even  going  right  down,  if  you  want  washermen,  how  many 
washermen  you  want,  just  trying  to  find  out  what  each  industry  will  require. 
Then  we  start.  We  have  to  train  these  people  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  lack  of 
them  when  the  time  comes. 

Afterall,  a  steel  plant  may  be  put  up  in  five  or  six  years  but  the  men  who 
will  run  the  steel  plant  require — I  do  not  know — fifteen  years  or  much  longer 
training,  and  today  we  have  to  think  of  the  trained  personnel  that  we  require  for 
the  Fourth  Plan  and  the  Fifth  Plan  and  start  training  them  today,  otherwise  they 
won’t  be  there.  It  is  a  tremendous  thing  to  be  worked  out  and,  as  you  know, 
we  are  putting  up  many  specialised  institutes,  technological  institutes  and 
scientific  institutes,  because  science  after  all  is  the  base  for  modem  life  and  we 
are  doing  rather  well  in  science.  Some  of  our  young  men  in  scientific  fields  can 
be  described,  I  think,  as  brilliant,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  a  place  like 
our  Atomic  Energy  Establishment  in  Trombay,  barring  a  very  few  persons  out 
of  3,000  scientists  employed  there,  nearly  all  are  in  their  early  thirties,  some  are 
in  the  late  twenties  and  almost  all  are  under  forty,  occupying  responsible  posts. 
This  younger  generation  that  is  coming  up  is  doing  very  well.  The  other  day  I 
went  to  Madras  University  and  a  dozen  post-graduate  students  were  produced 
before  me  by  the  Professor  of  theoretical  physics  and  he  said  they  are  very 
bright.  They  were.  They  topped  the  list  and  they  were  all  in  the  early  twenties. 
It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  in  theoretical  physics  out  of  the  dozen,  eight 
were  men  and  four  were  young  women.  He  had  a  few  more;  he  had  a  group  of 
about  twenty,  but  then  some  American  professors  came  to  Madras  and  they 
wanted  to  take  the  lot — all  of  them — to  America  straightaway  and  they  did  take 
eight  of  them — eight  or  so — offering  them  very  important  scientific  posts  there 
straight  away.  They  were  so  struck  by  their  brilliance.  Now,  what  I  am  pointing 
out  is  that  our  younger  generation  in  science,  in  technology,  and  many  other 
branches,  is  a  very  promising  generation  and  that  gives  me  more  hope  than 
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almost  anything  else  in  India.  We  are  encouraging  this  and  we  hope  in  the 
educational  field  to  encourage  this  even  more  by  various  steps  that  we  are 
going  to  take.  We  have  decided  that  even  before  education  spreads  more.  We 
have  committed  ourselves  to  helping  every  bright  student  in  India,  boy  or  girl, 
the  brightness  being  judged  by  school  or  college  results — of  course  there  is  no 
other  particular  method — and  helping  them  not  to  just  their  primary  education 
or  secondary  education  but  to  the  last  stage  of  their  education,  if  they  are 
bright  enough.  It  is  a  big  undertaking,  but  even  in  the  common,  general  mass 
education,  I  think  the  figure  now  is  about  47  million  boys  and  girls  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  in  India.  It  is  a  big  number,  although  it  does  not  include  all 
those  who  ought  to  be  there.  By  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  we  expect  this  figure 
to  be  56  million  or  so.  That  will  cover  all  children  between  six  and  eleven  plus 
others,  of  course.  Then,  of  course,  the  upper  limit  of  age  will  go  on  being 
raised.  That  is  the  approach  to  mass  education — and  the  other  approach  to 
specialized  education,  which  is  so  important.  Both  have  to  be  given  considerable 
priority  by  us. 

Then  take  other  social  services.  We  cannot  ignore  them;  it  is  quite 
impossible.  Take  health.  Although  some  people  do  say,  sort  of  suggest,  that  in 
view  of  the  growing  population,  we  might  tone  down  in  our  health  programme. 
That  is  not  good  enough,  because  health  really  increases  a  person’s  ability  and 
working  capacity  and  everything.  Take  malaria  going  down;  it  has  been  of 
enormous  benefit  not  only  to  the  individual  but  to  the  nation.  But  the  most 
striking  figure  about  health  statistics  in  India  is  that  in  the  middle  forties  the 
expectation  of  life  was  thirty-two.  It  is  a  big  jump  and  a  spectacular  jump 
really.  So,  all  these  activities  have  to  be  done  together.  You  cannot  have  a  good 
industrial  force  without  education,  without  health.  A  weakling,  an  unhealthy 
person,  cannot  do  the  job  properly.  So  you  have  to  take  all  these  together,  even 
if  you  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  industry,  apart  from  the  general  point 
of  view  of  the  people  developing.  One  has  to  spend  money  on  these  things. 

Now  coming  to  your  own  particular  subjects,  there  is  good  deal  that  the 
President,  Mr  Stenhouse,  said  with  which  I  am  broadly  in  agreement.  The 
important  things  today  certainly  are  foreign  exchange,  power  and  transport 
which  sometimes  have  lagged  behind  and  caused  us  trouble.  They  are  connected 
with  each  other  more  or  less.  I  don’t  think  that  we  are  likely  to  get  over  all  our 
difficulties  but  certainly  we  will  try  to  improve  the  situation  considerably  in  the 
next  few  years.  In  regard  to  power  especially,  we  hope  to  put  in  even  more 
resources.  Whatever  is  available  we  want  to  put  in,  even  more  than  is  indicated 
in  the  Third  Plan. 

But  I  am  glad  that  with  this  experience  of  ten  years  of  planning  you  have, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  your  address,  appreciated  the  benefits  of  this 
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planning  approach.  Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  approach  where 
you  want  to  achieve  results  fairly  rapidly  and  where  your  resources  are  limited. 
You  cannot  allow  them  to  drift  into  wrong  channels  even  though  they  might  be 
useful  but  not  so  useful  as  the  important  things.  One  has  to  plan.  There  is  no 
help  for  it.  You  may  criticise  the  method  of  planning  or  perhaps  the  emphasis 
given  to  one  thing  or  the  other,  but  the  necessity  of  planning  is  so  patent  that  it 
surprises  me  when  any  person  doubts  it.  No  planning  can  be  perfect  because 
we  depend  on  uncertain  factors,  the  uncertain  factors  being  millions  of  human 
beings — hundreds  of  millions  of  them.  But  gradually,  with  experience  as  we 
deal  with  this  question,  we  get  more  statistics,  more  material  to  plan  on,  more 
knowledge  of  our  subjects.  Our  First  Five  Year  Plan  was  almost,  if  I  may  say 
so,  a  jump  in  the  dark.  It  was  not  a  big  jump,  it  was  quite  a  small  jump,  but  it 
was  a  jump.  We  did  not  have  much  to  plan  on,  statistics,  facts  etc.  We  carried 
on  some  things  we  were  doing  and  added  something  to  them.  The  Second  Plan 
was  a  more  thought  out  effort.  We  had  got  some  statistics.  The  Third  one  is 
again  based  on  much  greater  knowledge  and  information  than  the  second.  So  it 
grows,  and  we  have  taken  advantage,  of  course,  of  consultation  with  all  manner 
of  folk,  certainly  in  India. 

The  concept  of  political  freedom  grew  in  European  especially.  That  concept 
which  was  symbolized  by  Revolution,  the  French  Revolution,  took  possession 
of  Europe’s  mind  for  the  next  two  or  three  generations.  Oddly  enough,  while 
this  concept  took  root  there,  huge  changes  were  happening  in  Europe,  the 
industrial  revolution  was  coming,  it  had  begun  of  course  even  before  the  French 
Revolution,  but  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  had  not  been  affected  by 
it  and  had  not  realised  the  big  changes  that  were  coming.  Right  up  to  the  so 
called  year  of  revolution  in  Europe,  that  is  1848,  the  revolutionary  slogans 
were  derived  from  the  French  Revolution.  Although  this  industrial  change  had 
come  about  and  a  new  situation  had  been  created,  the  slogans  of  the  French 
Revolutions  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  new  conditions.  Therefore  the  political 
thinking  had  not  caught  up  to  changing  conditions  and  the  main  demand  was 
for  political  freedom. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industrial  revolution  necessarily  affected  political 
thinking  later,  but  what  it  did  much  more  was  this.  It  affected  social  conditions, 
the  living  conditions  of  people,  and  thereby  their  thinking.  And  so  the  problem 
of  social  slogans  came  into  the  field,  the  demand  for  bettering  social  conditions. 
After  the  early  years  of  the  industrial  revolution  this  marked  in  a  very  pointed 
degree  the  social  aspect  of  it.  It  was  not  merely  marked  in  the  whole  of  socialistic 
doctrine  growing  in  those  days  but  gradually  infiltrated  to  even  the  most 
conservative  groups  and  parties.  The  Conservative  Party  of  the  United  Kingdom 
today  would  probably  be  considered  dangerous  revolutionaries  if  what  they 
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say  now  was  said  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  Yet,  they  adopt  that  thinking 
because  the  climate  of  the  age  is  social  thinking.  You  must  realise  that.  It  may 
take  a  dangerous  aspect,  it  may  create  a  troublesome  aspect,  but  that  is  the 
climate  of  the  age.  We  have  to  accept  it.  And  we  have  to  accept  it  in  India  even 
though  we  have  not  the  resources  to  act  up  to  it,  we  try  to  act  up  to  it,  we  try 
to  reason  but  we  have  to  face  that  situation.  Every  country  faces  that  situation 
and  if  it  does  not  face  it  properly,  then  other  upheavals  take  place.  One  must 
realise  that  just  as  the  climate  of  the  age  was  political  freedom,  the  modem 
concept  becomes  more  and  more  of  social  security,  social  welfare,  social 
freedom.  A  country  which  is  not  trying  to  fulfill  that  cannot  succeed  certainly, 
will  come  to  grief  as  countries  have  come  to  grief  even  in  the  last  decade  or  so 
in  Asia  or  elsewhere;  trouble  occurs.  Fortunately,  our  national  movement  in 
India  unlike  most  national  movements,  took  up  the  social  problems  even  in  the 
days  of  its  national  struggle  for  independence,  more  particularly  agrarian 
problems,  partly  also  others,  and  that  gave  it  not  only  a  particular  strength,  but 
a  basis  which  outlasted  the  struggle  for  independence  and  which  continues. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  policies  we  pursue  today  have  their  roots  in  our 
thinking  and  our  discussions  before  independence.  Whether  they  are  domestic 
policies,  whether  they  are  policies  of  planning  or  whether  they  are  our  foreign 
policies  today,  they  all  have  their  roots  in  those  days.  Of  course,  they  have  to 
be  adapted  to  changing  conditions.  So  I  would  like  you  to  think  of  these  problems 
not  only  in  that  particular  specialized  way  in  which  they  come  up  before  you, 
but  in  this  larger  context  of  a  changing  India.  A  changing  India,  bursting  at  the 
seams,  wanting  this,  wanting  that.  Yet  if  you  deal  with  those  wants,  if  they 
know  that  you  appreciate  their  urges — they  are  our  people — if  reasoned  with 
in  a  friendly  way,  on  the  basis  of  friendship  and  cooperation,  they  are  not 
difficult  to  deal  with.  It  is  only  when  they  are  dealt  with  in  an  unfriendly  way 
they  become  hostile,  as  anyone  would,  and  in  fact  there  is  no  other  way  if  you 
have  a  democratic  structure  of  Government.  You  have  to  approach  the  people 
on  a  level  with  them  and  not  as  bosses  and  superiors  because  nobody  stands 
that  for  too  long  now.  So  behind  all  these  approaches,  economic  approaches  of 
planning  which  are  so  important,  like  these  psychological  approaches  to  a  people 
on  the  move,  changing  with  big  problems  facing  them  all  round,  that 
psychological  approach  is  also  to  be  made,  in  a  minor  way,  a  small  way,  to 
your  labour  relations.  Government  is  something  much  bigger  and  that  is  why 
we  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  them. 

I  go  back  to  what  I  began  with,  to  what  we  are  doing  in  the  rural  areas, 
that  is,  transferring  authority.  It  is  a  big  thing,  it  is  a  risky  thing,  if  you  like,  and 
some  of  our  people  were  afraid  that  those  people,  those  peasants  would  quarrel, 
cut  off  each  other’s  heads  and  did  not  want  to  give  them  all  this  authority.  But 
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we  decided  deliberately  to  take  that  risk.  I  don’t  think  it  is  much  of  a  risk,  but 
still  even  if  it  was  a  risk  I  would  take  it  because  there  is  no  other  way  out.  You 
can  either  move  towards  this  way  of  trusting  your  people,  giving  them  authority 
and  opportunity,  or  not.  If  not,  you  always  face  new  conflicts.  And  that  principle 
can  be  applied  to  industry  also.  Of  course,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  lay  down  these 
general  principles,  but  in  actual  practice  all  kinds  of  difficulties  arise  for 
Government,  for  industry;  I  realise  that.  We  live  in  a  world  full  of  difficulties, 
full  of  problems,  and  ultimately  the  major  problem  of  all  today  in  the  world — 
whether  or  not  we  talk  about  reaching  the  take-off  stage  in  ten  years’  time  and 
all  that — is  whether  we  ourselves  will  exist  in  ten  years’  time,  or  if  the  world 
will  carry  on  till  then  or  will  be  a  mass  of — well — whatever  happens  after  vast 
numbers  of  nuclear  bombs  are  thrown  about.  That  becomes  really  a  very 
important  issue. 

Most  people  may  not  be  interested  in  foreign  affairs,  foreign  politics,  but 
the  foreign  politics  which  end  in  a  nuclear  bomb  round  about  you  cannot  be 
ignored  easily  by  anyone.  Therefore,  it  does  become  a  major  issue  how  one 
faces  these  problems  and  how  one  helps  in  trying  to  avoid  such  catastrophes. 
It  is  an  odd  thing  that  for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  science,  technology 
and  other  advances  have  made  it  possible  to  solve  all  the  normal  problems  of 
humanity,  and  give  a  life  of  relatively  good  standard  for  everyone  in  the  world, 
given  some  time  of  course,  not  by  magic.  Just  when  this  can  be  done,  we  have 
to  face  this  possibility  and  contingency  of  sudden  death  for  everybody,  or 
most  people.  An  extraordinary  choice  before  us.  Obviously  we  want  to  avoid 
that  sudden  death  if  possible.  And  if  we  want  to  avoid  it,  it  can  only  be  done  by 
taking  measures  which  turn  people’s  mind  from  that  to  some  other  direction, 
some  other  way  of  dealing  with  it.  That  is  to  say  if  we  want  peace,  we  adopt 
methods  of  peace.  It  is  said  now  that  a  main  defeat,  is  annihilation  for  most 
people,  defeat  for  all.  One  can  put  this  as  one  possible  end  and  compare  it  with 
the  famous  saying  of  the  Buddha  that  the  real  victory  is  the  victory  in  which 
everyone  wins  because  that  leaves  no  bitterness  and  no  conflicts  behind.  It  is 
something,  therefore,  to  aim  at  a  victory  in  which  everyone  wins  or  something 
which  ends  in  everybody’s  defeat.  You  cannot  pick  and  choose  nowadays  who 
is  going  to  win  and  who  is  going  to  be  defeated. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  gone  out  of  the  subject  in  your  minds,  which  you 
referred  to,  but  I  mention  this  because  it  does  govern  my  thinking  and  the 
thinking  of  many  people,  this  world  situation.  You  may  have  views  and  I  may 
have  views  as  to  who  is  wrong  and  who  is  right.  Obviously  there  are  right  and 
wrongs,  obviously  each  person  may  think  that  somebody  is  right  and  somebody 
is  wrong.  But  the  main  thing  is,  right  or  wrong,  we  do  not  want  to  be  annihilated. 
Now,  how  best  to  face  this  issue?  It  is  in  the  hands  of  some  powers  to  do  that. 
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Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  is  immaterial,  they  can  do  it.  They  do  not 
want  to  do  it,  but  they  can  be  driven  into  doing  it.  It  is  possible  to  get  over  this 
present  psychological  state  of  the  world,  with  fears,  with  apprehensions,  with 
bomb  shelters  being  made,  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  resources  being  diverted 
to  bomb  shelters,  as  in  the  United  States  and  some  other  countries.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  express  myself,  but  it  amazes  me,  the  state  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
mad  world.  It  is  not  a  sensible  world  when  all  this  can  happen.  We  cannot  do 
very  much  about  it  except  occasionally  express  our  own  opinion.  But  the  fact 
is  that  all  our  plans,  etc.  may  come  to  a  sudden  end  because  of  something  that 
happened  over  which  we  have  no  control  at  all.  Anyhow,  we  have  to  proceed 
in  the  hope  that  we  will  continue,  that  the  world  will  continue,  and  we  will 
continue,  and  try  to  realise  what  we  aim  at. 

It  is  a  big  thing  that  we  aim  at.  It  may  be  that  within  ten  years  we  shall 
reach  the  take-off  stage,  but  that  again,  is  taking  off  for  further  targets,  further 
objectives,  and  I  think  that  we  shall  continue  to  realise  them.  But,  I  hope  we 
can  do  so  in  a  peaceful  world. 

Thank  you. 


6.  In  Calcutta:  At  the  Tea  Auction  Centenary41 

When  I  was  first  asked  to  attend  this  centenary  of  tea  auction  here,  I  was  a 
little  taken  aback.  It  was  a  novel  proposition  for  me.  I  did  not  quite  understand 
what  all  this  meant,  that  is  to  say,  my  participating  in  an  auction.  I  did  not 
know  how  tea  was  auctioned.  I  knew,  I  heard  that  it  was  auctioned  and  the 
part  I  was  to  play  in  this  business  of  auctioning  was  not  clear  to  me.  But  the 
idea  appealed  to  me,  not  so  much  the  auction  part,  but  generally,  attending  the 
centenary  celebrations  of  something  which  has  been  for  long  so  intimately 
connected  with  India.  People  write  all  kinds  of  histories,  usually  exceedingly 
dull,  histories  of  our  kings,  etc.  But  the  far  more  interesting,  the  history  which 
deals  with,  well,  human  bonds,  things  like  tea,  like  cotton,  the  fascinating  history 
of  civilization  itself.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  that  so  much  for  tea.  But  tea 
certainly  has  a  fascinating  history.  I  do  not  know  it  myself  very  much,  except 


4 1 .  Speech  at  the  inauguration,  2  December  1 96 1 ,  at  Mission  Row  Building,  Calcutta.  NMML, 
AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7676,  NM,  No.  1529. 

The  proceeds  of  the  auction,  an  amount  of  Rs.  1,38,000/-,  was  given  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund.  A  special  Charity  Auction  was  also  scheduled  for  18 
December  1961.  See  Hindusthan  Standard,  3  December  1961,  p.  5. 
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that  possibly  tea  was  introduced  into  Europe  probably  by  Marco  Polo.  Am  I 
right,  or  not?  My  vague  ideas  of  Marco  Polo  was  of  course  from  his  famous 
reference  to  tea,  in  Pepys’s  diaries.  Even  now,  as  you  know,  tea  is  called  chai 
in  Hindi  and  Urdu.  But  this  word  chai  is  used  for  tea  all  over  Northern  Asia  and 
in  Russia,  and  it  is  said  that  the  word  tea  itself  is  a  corruption  of  chai.  Same 
word  really,  but  Marco  Polo  wrote  it  with  a  “T”.  He  tried  it,  of  course  he  got  it 
from  China,  and  in  China  the  pronunciation  of  word  and  writings  of  words  are 
very  different.  And  so  what  he  got  is  spelt  as  “T”,  somehow  the  word  chai  got 
converted,  into  tea.  So  really  it  must  be  the  same  word. 

7.  In  Calcutta:  Public  Meeting42 

Policy  Towards  China 
Not  Guided  By  Fear 
Nehru  Affirms  Stand 
(From  Our  Correspondent) 


Calcutta,  Dec.  2. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  reiterated  here  to-day  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  India  was  to  settle  all  her  outstanding  disputes,  whether  it  was  Chinese 
incursions  on  Indian  soil  or  Portugal’s  retention  of  Goa,  through  peaceful  means. 
Love,  not  hatred,  and  persuasion,  not  anger,  were  the  hallmarks  of  India’s 
foreign  policy. 

Mr  Nehru,  who  was  addressing  a  mammoth  public  meeting  for  over  90 
minutes,  was  loudly  cheered  when  he  said  that  so  far  as  Goa  was  concerned, 
if  peaceful  means  failed  to  bring  her  into  the  Indian  fold,  the  Government 
would  be  compelled  to  adopt  other  means  to  achieve  the  object. 

Arrangements  for  the  public  meeting  were  made  by  the  West  Bengal 
Government  and  it  was  specially  announced  that  Mr  Nehru  would  be  addressing 
the  citizens  of  Calcutta  as  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr  Nehru,  for  this  reason,  said 
that  he  would  not  refer  to  the  coming  elections  in  his  speech  though  he  would 
do  so  when  he  visited  the  city  later. 

Appeal  To  Big  Powers 

In  the  course  of  the  speech  which  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by 
over  10,000  people,  Mr  Nehru  referred  to  several  problems  facing  the  country, 


42.  Report  of  meeting  of  2  December  in  The  Hindu ,  3  December  1961,  pp.  1  and  7. 
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as  also  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  facing  the  world.  He  said  that  wherever  he 
went,  whether  it  was  Russia  or  America  or  Mexico,  he  received  a  big  ovation 
not  because  he  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  but  because  he  represented  a 
country  which  stood  for  peace  all  along.  There  was  a  talk  of  nuclear  war 
everywhere.  Although  India  was  not  directly  involved  in  this  since  it  had  no 
atomic  weapons,  this  country  could  not  afford  to  be  careless.  It  was,  of  course, 
madness  to  talk  of  atomic  war  and  some  people  even  went  to  the  extent  of 
estimating  the  damage  that  might  be  caused  if  such  a  war  ever  broke  out.  One 
was  not  sure  whether  one  would  survive  after  ten  years.  It  was  for  this  reason 
India  had  taken  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  advocating  the  cause  of  peace. 
Mr  Nehru  said  even  as  the  world  was  facing  very  delicate  problems,  India  had 
her  own  troubles.  People  in  this  country  were  naturally  worried  about  Chinese 
aggression  and  Portuguese  rule  in  Goa.  They  were  also  perturbed  over  the 
continuing  incursions  by  the  Chinese  on  Indian  soil.  There  were  reports  also 
about  massing  of  Chinese  troops  on  their  border.  So  far  as  aggression  was 
concerned,  it  was  not  a  question  whether  the  area  was  mountainous  or  not.  It 
was  highly  improper  on  the  part  of  China  to  have  committed  aggression.  He 
was  not  sure  how  far  the  Indian  Communists  were  prepared  to  side  with  him 
in  the  Government’s  policy  on  China.  The  Communists  themselves  were  divided 
on  the  issue.  Some  of  their  partymen  were  trying  to  put  a  veil  to  hide  the  real 
intentions  of  the  Chinese  and  it  had  to  be  seen  whether  these  Communists 
would  stand  by  India  or  China. 

Talk  Of  War  Criticised 

Mr  Nehru  said  he  often  heard  some  impatient  people  say  that  the  Government 
was  afraid  of  going  to  war  with  China.  The  only  way  they  could  get  back  their 
territory  in  their  view  was  to  send  armies.  He  said  that  he  could  understand  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  to  win  back  the  country’s  lost  area.  But  that  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  take  the  hasty  step  of  going  to  war  with  China.  He 
would  admit  that  he  had  several  shortcomings,  but  he  was  the  last  person  to 
avoid  doing  a  thing  because  he  was  afraid  of  doing  it.  His  policy  had  always 
been  not  to  excite  the  people.  He  disliked  war  because  no  good  could  ever 
come  out  of  it.  What  use  was  there  India  talking  of  peaceful  approach  to  solve 
world  problems,  when  she  could  not  practise  it  to  solve  her  own  problems? 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  one  of  the  major  developments  during  recent 
years  was  that  two  great  nations,  India  and  China,  had  come  face  to  face  with 
each  other.  If  by  any  chance  a  war  broke  out  between  them,  the  consequences 
of  this  step  would  have  to  be  borne  for  several  years  to  come  and  there  was 
every  chance  of  this  war  developing  into  a  world  conflagration.  Of  course,  it 
was  not  easy  to  go  to  war  because  it  needed  a  lot  of  preparation.  It  was  not  as 
though  they  could  jump  into  a  war  for  that  might  lead  to  fatal  consequences. 
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India  was  anxious  to  avoid  armed  conflict  with  China.  But  China  should  realise, 
Mr  Nehru  said,  that  this  policy  was  based  not  on  any  fear  complex.  India  was 
only  anxious  to  avoid  unnecessary  conflict. 

In  regard  to  Goa,  he  was  sorry  to  note  that  even  after  14  years  of 
independence,  India  had  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  Goa  into  her  fold.  People’s 
anger  over  the  recent  shooting  incidents  by  Portugal  on  Indian  fishermen  was 
justified.43  He  had  no  doubt  that  this  action  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  violated 
all  canons  of  international  law.  All  the  same,  he  was  hopeful  that  before  long, 
Goa  would  form  part  of  India. 

Walk-Out  by  Chinese  Diplomat 

While  Prime  Minister  Nehru  was  addressing  the  meeting,  the  Chinese  Vice- 
Consul  and  two  associates  walked  out.  It  is  presumed  that  this  action  was 
taken  as  a  protest  against  Mr  Nehru’s  remarks  on  Chinese  aggression.  Mr 
Nehru  declared  that  India  was  not  afraid  of  going  to  war  with  China  if  the  latter 
was  not  prepared  to  come  to  terms  by  peaceful  negotiations.  This  remark  is 
stated  to  have  enraged  the  Chinese  officials  who  briskly  walked  out.44 


8.  In  New  Delhi:  To  the  World  Council  of  Churches45 

Mr  Chairman,46  distinguished  delegates, 

Some  time  ago,  when  I  first  heard  that  this  Third  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  is  being  held  here,  was  going  to  be  held  here,  I  was  happy 
that  this  was  so  and  I  hope  to  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  some  of  the 
distinguished  delegates  and  members  of  this  Assembly  who  have  to  come. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  not  in  India,  I  believe  when  you  started  your  deliberations 
and  ever  since  coming  back  a  few  days  ago,  I  have  been  rather  rushed  about 
and  no  doubt  you  have  been  very  busy  too.  Anyhow,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been 
given  this  opportunity  of  coming  here  for  a  short  while  and  at  least  making, 


43.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  141-142. 

44.  Three  members  of  the  Chinese  Consulate  General,  Lu  Fei  Chien,  Au  Tung  and  an 
interpreter.  See  The  Times  of  India,  New  Delhi  Edition,  3  December  1961,  p.  1. 

45.  Speech,  4  December  1 96 1 ,  to  The  Third  Assembly,  Vigyan  Bhavan.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes, 
TS  No.  7817,  NM  No.  1557. 

46.  Franklin  Fry,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  See 
report  in  The  Hindu,  5  December  1961,  p.  1. 
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well,  a  distant  acquaintance  with  all  the  delegates  to  this  meeting.  I  am  grateful 
for  your  invitation  which  I  gladly  accepted. 

It  is  an  unusual  and  rather  unique  event  for  us  here  in  India  or  in  Delhi,  for 
this  great  Assembly  to  meet  here,  bringing  leaders,  and  religious  leaders  from 
all  over  the  world,  to  confer  together.  The  mere  fact  of  the  conferring  together 
of  somewhat  differing  schools  of  thought  is  itself  something  to  be  welcomed. 
And  meeting  at  this  time,  when  the  world  is  faced  with  quite  extraordinary 
problems  and  when  one  would  imagine  that  the  normal  duty  cast  on  religious 
leaders  of  opinion  is  even  greater  because  of  the  complexity  of  these  problems, 
this  meeting  assumes  a  special  importance.  I  see  from  reports  of  your 
proceedings,  that  you  have  been  interesting  yourself  in  certain  basic  problems 
of  today,  international  problems.  And  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  very  well 
ignore  those  problems.  They  face  us  wherever  we  turn. 

I  remember,  to  give  an  example  which  is  perhaps  not  quite  pertinent,  but 
still  in  1938  about  a  year  before  the  war,  the  last  world  war,  I  happened  to  be  in 
Geneva.  Now,  that  was  a  time  of  great  excitement  in  Europe,  in  the  world.  You 
could  see  the  shadow  of  war  coming  and  great  statesmen  rushing  about,  to  do 
something  about  it;  and  yet  at  the  League  of  Nations,  as  it  then  was,  the  subject 
being  discussed  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  was  something  to  do  with  narcotic 
drugs.  No  doubt  an  important  subject,  I  don’t  wish  to  deny  its  importance.  But 
it  surprised  me  that  when  the  world  was  on  the  eve  of  some  dreadful  catastrophe 
affecting  the  human  race,  the  representatives  of  that  organization,  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  was  supposed  to  represent  the  world  community,  should 
ignore  all  that  was  happening  around  it,  pay  no  attention  to  it  or  for  some 
adequate  reason  no  doubt  and  discuss  narcotic  drugs.  I  mention  this  because 
there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  for  people  and  organizations  rather  afraid  of  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  that  face  us,  to  try  to  ignore  them,  which  of  course, 
is  no  way  to  solve  them  or  no  way  to  help  even  in  their  solution.  And  therefore 
I  was  pleased  to  find  that  you  are  applying  your  minds  to  these  problems,  and 
no  doubt  giving  your  advice  to  the  people  as  to  how  they  should  be  met. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  anyone  to  give  advice  in  a  complicated  situation  like 
this.  And  yet  one  has  to,  one  cannot  ignore  them  or  escape  from  them  and  even 
though  our  voice  may  be,  may  not  go  far,  one  has  often  to  bear  witness  to 
what  one  feels  about  it,  and  what  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  And  it  could  have 
been  unfortunate,  I  think,  for  this  great  Assembly  of  distinguished  leaders  of 
religious  thought  not  to  consider  these  world  problems,  not  in  their  political 
context  perhaps  so  much,  but  in  their  other  contexts.  I  am  sure  that  what  you 
say  about  it  will  exercise  influence  over  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  world. 

Apart  from  the  problems  themselves,  the  merits  and  demerits,  what  has 
troubled  many  of  us  here  has  been  what  I  would  call  the  approach  to  these 
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problems.  Well,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  in  a  different  language:  the  cold  war 
approach.  Now  politicians  and  statesmen,  and  those  who  bear  responsibility 
for  the  governance  of  their  countries  in  a  democratic,  the  more  so  in  a 
democratic,  set  up,  and  to  some  extent  everywhere.  They  have  to  fit  in  largely 
with  mass  opinion.  They  are  there,  democratic  leaders,  because  they  have 
been  sent  up  by  the  masses.  If  they  are  too  isolated  from  them,  well  they  cease 
to  be  there,  somebody  else  comes.  And  this  problem,  often  arises,  very  difficult 
problem,  as  to  how  far  a  leader,  a  democratic  leader  especially,  but  it  applies 
really  to  all  I  suppose,  can  project  fully  his  own  ideas  or  thoughts  in  a  situation 
which...  [Interruption].  May  I  ask  if  I  am  being  heard  by  you  [Applause].  I 
was  saying,  this  difficult  problem,  which  is  particularly  applicable  to  leaders  of 
democratic  societies  and  where  those  leaders  are  chosen  by  those  democratic 
societies.  Are  they  to  express,  as  they  should,  their  own  frank  opinion  about 
matters  of  moment,  which  affect  masses  of  people?  Or  are  they  to  reflect 
merely  the  opinion  of  those  masses?  Obviously,  normally  speaking,  some  middle 
way  is  found.  Because  the  perception  of  a  problem  by  the  leader  may  be  much, 
may  not  represent  the  perception  of  that  problem  by  large  numbers  of  other 
people.  He  may  see  the  right  as  he  thinks  it  is,  and  he  may  be  right  in  seeing  it. 
But,  unless  he  conveys  that  insight  of  his  to  others  and  makes  them  believe  it, 
he  does  not  represent  those  people  and  he  gets  isolated.  Well,  probably  a  man 
of  religion,  and  take  an  extreme  case,  a  saint  or  saintly  person,  will  stick  to  the 
truth  as  he  sees  it,  regardless  of  consequences.  Saints  are  supposed  to  be  that 
way,  and  they  become  martyrs  because  of  that.  Now  politicians,  however 
great  they  may  be,  are  not  normally  martyrs,  and  by  the  mere  fact  of  the 
democratic  process  especially,  they  are  constantly  inclined  to  compromise.  A 
compromise  is  not  bad,  is  not  always  bad.  It  depends  how  you  compromise, 
with  what  you  compromise  and  how  far  you  give  up  the  essential  principle,  for 
which  you  stand,  by  that  compromise.  If  you  go  too  far  it  is  bad.  If  you  go  a 
step  or  two,  and  gain  the  adherence  of  others  in  a  compromise  and  yet  stick  to 
your  basic  principle,  then  it  is  a  good  thing  to  compromise.  But  once  you  begin 
compromising,  it  is  a  slippery  path,  you  don’t  quite  know  where  to  draw  the 
line:  and  each  step  seems  to  be  a  small  step,  and  yet  it  takes  you  away  from 
your  basic  position.  That  is  a  real  difficulty,  a  great  difficulty  which  the  political 
leaders  have  often  to  face.  But,  I  suppose,  to  some  extent,  though  not  so  much 
I  imagine,  but  to  some  extent,  religious  leaders  may  face  the  same  difficulty 
too,  because  they  have  to  create  a  certain  receptiveness  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  It  is  no  good  saying  something  which  is  not  understood  or  is  not  believed 
in  by  the  people  you  address,  because  you  have  to  carry  them  with  you.  That 
is  difficult.  But  I  take  it  that  that  type  of  difficulty  is  less,  far  less  for  leaders  of 
religious  thought,  than  for  political  leaders  in  a  situation  like  the  present  in  the 
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world,  quite  apart  from  discussing  any  particular  problem.  There  are  difficult 
problems. 

It  does  seem  to  me  important  that  we  should  not  add  to  those  difficulties 
by  the  way  we  approach  the  problems,  by  the  cold  war  method,  which  really 
aggravates  the  problems,  or  by  some  other  more  friendly  approach,  even  friendly 
to  the  opponent  as  a  person.  Well,  partly  responsible  for  the  government  of  a 
country,  I  can  say  that  no  politician  or  statesman  can  afford  to  be,  well,  very — 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  I  don’t  like  the  word — unrealistic.  I  may  that  I  don’t  like 
the  word,  because  I  find  most  advocates  of  realism  in  this  world  are  hopelessly 
unrealistic  [Applause].  And  what  I  mean  is  that  we  cannot  be,  we  can’t  take, 
what  our  people  consider  risks.  We  have  to  take  steps  to  protect  our  country 
or  whatever  we  consider  right  and  important.  Nevertheless  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  in  trying  to  protect  that  we  should  be  offensive  to  each  other, 
we  should  use  language  which  infuriates  each  other.  And  cold  war  as  it  is,  is 
mainly  the  use  of  language  in  word  or  writing,  just  to  annoy  and  irritate  and 
infuriate  the  other  party.  Now,  if  we  seek  peace,  we  must  adopt  in  some  measure 
the  ways  of  peace,  peaceful  approach.  That  should  not  mean  and  cannot  mean 
the  giving  up  of  any  wider  things  that  we  consider  important.  But,  nevertheless 
it  means  putting  forward  even  that  vital  matter  in  a  way  in  a  peaceful  way.  We 
in  India  had  long  experience,  for  decades  we  struggled  for  our  freedom  against 
British  dominion.  But  throughout  that  period  because  our  leader  in  that  struggle 
was  Mahatma  Gandhi,  we  were  taught  repeatedly  that  our  manner  of  approach 
should  be  friendly,  went  further,  he  said  you  shouldn’t  even  harbour  thoughts 
that  are  unfriendly.  But  it  is  very  difficult  perhaps  to  control  one’s  thoughts. 
But  anyhow,  that  showed  why,  though  he  was  inflexible  about  any  principles 
he  held,  his  approach  was  always  friendly  to  his  opponent  and  in  fact,  it  is 
quite  extraordinary  how  by  that  approach  he  undermined  the  opponent’s  moral 
position  and  even  otherwise,  and  made  him  less  opposed  anyway.  So,  I  cannot 
understand  this:  how  people  think  that  they  can  achieve  peace  today  by  following 
methods  which  create  more  and  more  the  war  psychosis.  Again,  I  am  not 
referring  to  any  particular,  the  merits  of  a  problem.  One  should  hold  to  our 
merits  whatever  we  consider  really  important,  we  should  hold  to  them.  You 
cannot  surrender  to  pressures  if  what  we  consider  is  important  enough.  I 
accept  that  basis,  but  doing  that,  why  not  approach  the  problem  in  a  friendlier 
spirit  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  cold  war.  That  is  what  troubles  me. 

I  am  not  here,  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  what  I  have  said,  I  am  not 
here  to,  well,  to  put  across  my  own  views  or  approach  to  this  question,  to  this 
distinguished  assembly.  But  since  you  did  me  the  honour  of  inviting  me  and 
you,  Sir,  have  spoken  in  gracious  and  kindly  terms  about  me,  I  thought  I  might 
say  something  other  than  repeating  merely  pious  platitudes  [Applause].  I  do 
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firmly  believe  that  what  one  gives  to  others,  one  gets  back  from  them.  If  we 
give  a  friendly  approach,  we  get  some  kind  of  friendly  return.  I  have  found  that 
in  my  life,  individual  of  course,  but  even  in  national  matters,  it  is  extraordinary 
how — I  am  not  referring  to  superficial  politeness  which  diplomats  indulge  in — 
a  real  friendly  spirit,  inevitably  and  invariably  has  an  effect  on  the  other  party. 
It  is  my  experience;  and  it  has  been  my  privilege  wherever  I  have  gone — and  I 
have  travelled  fairly  extensively  in  Europe,  Asia,  other  places  and  in  America — 
to  receive  a  welcome  other  than  official  or  governmental  welcome,  from  the 
people.  And  that  welcome  I  felt  was  not  due  to  any  special  merit  that  I  had  but 
somehow  in  their  minds  they  have  come  to  associate  me  with  a  quest  for 
peace.  And  so  it  was  their  yearning  for  peace  that  came  out  in  the  welcome 
they  gave  to  me.  I  was  very  grateful  to  them  for  that,  but  I  also  felt  that  it  was 
because  I  approached  them  in  a  friendly  way,  regardless  of  whether  I  agreed 
with  everything  that  they  did  or  not.  And  they  were  receptive  to  that  and  gave 
me  back  their  own  friendship  and  affection.  I  am  sure  that  if  nations  could 
function  in  that  spirit,  problems  would  be  easier  of  solution.  May  I  say,  repeat, 
that  both  on  behalf  of  myself  and  our  Government  here  that  we  are  happy,  that 
this  distinguished  Assembly  could  meet  here  and  bring  the  great  leaders  of 
religious  thought  to  our  country  and  to  this  ancient  city  of  Delhi.  And  although 
you  are  ending  your  labours,  I  suppose  fairly  soon,  we  shall  remember  your 
visit  here,  of  many  people,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  and  others  will  profit  by  it. 
Thank  you,  Sir  [Applause]. 


9.  In  Nangal:  Public  Meeting47 

F^ff  wrff  Fft,  ^PiiH  #nf  #ff  aft,  FftrifF  FtfTF  tr,  #t  fr  ff  Frrif 
cBTFFFwffTFrt,  fifFWF^rfo  ‘*rraFr-FRFr’  %  fff  Ff  t,  ff 
cFtf  cfrF-FfFF  ftf  ff#  ^ftr  #  f#f-f#f  ft  fm  f# 

f  ^f  F#  FF?  F?  Fg%  I  FFffogt  FT#F1|F  R?RFf)  gft,  FFft 

FFF  FF-F%  FR  FT  Tt  f ,  FRF  FF  FRf  3,  TR^f  F%  3f  TR?  ZfF  FT  I  #T  Ft  Fit  FTT$ 
%  ifFT  Ff#  sff  oftT  Fl-ll  FFT^  #  f?R  3TFTFF  FRvft  t?,  $TRF  FiFT  FT# 

RIFT  F#f  I  FFT  Ft  F#  I? 

FFT  #  FI#,  FFTf  if  FT#  FpftF  %  F#  FifT  ^  fiR#  I  FF  ##  # 

FFT  f#ft  g?FT  #  #  FR  I,  TR?  OTTF^ft  #  f#TF  §#T  if  FF  f ,  #f  F,  TfF 


47.  Speech,  10  December  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7897-7899,  NM  No.  1564- 
1565. 
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RTRT  I  RRft,  FR  TOF  %  to  ft  STTRRRT  RRto  R#  RtoF  TO#  I  TO#  #  FftTOT  %  ft, 

fret  tfrt  ft  to#  to  tot  3to  §ft  toft  to  f#i  sto  to#,  rf  fr#  Fftw 
%  tot  ft,  rf  #  toft  rtto  to  ft#  ft  i  tor  rf  rt#  ft,  tor  tot  rtrt  ft,  tor  #  to# 
to  rto  #tt  ft,  rft  tor#  tot  ft  tot  ton  to  rto  to  ft  to  we  tot  ?ttcb?t  tot# 
fir  ft  stt  tot  ft,  ftoft  ft  tow  to  cbuto  rr  rr#  ft,  swr#  tot  ft  #  rrr  ftt 
rrtot  ft,  seto#  tot  ft  sew  ftt  rrtto  ft  i  srrqto  #  tot  r^ir  rtrr  tot  ftt  to  toto 
wr  totot  ft  ftt  rr#  ft,  tofto  rr  ftor#  fr#  tor  toft  sn#  rr  sto  rrr  ft# 
ft  i  #  rf  ftt,  hi#  sto  ftor#,  rf  we  to,  sttrrrt  gw?  to  f#r  we  gfton# 
tot  ft  RTRto  ft  to  i  #  rtrft  to  to  tor-to  fr  to-to  to#  %  rf  fr  #rtor 
sRT#|tot^Fto#totorftt#ft  srr#t  ft,  to  wr  toto  we  to  ftto 
to  to  to  we  fr#  sttrt#  to  to  ftt  tot  ftr  ft  #rt  to  to  rrr?t  strt  wtto  ftor 
to  § 3tt,  wiro  rrrtt  ftorrR  fSRstoRRRTRRFfttftoRR  to#  ft  rt?e  gr  tot 
ft  I  toto  STRRT  #R  3TETT  RFT  JSR  St#  WT-WiW  ftft  TOlto  R#  to,  to, 
WE"WE  ftF-TORT  «aft  gR,  'SR  STTR  R1R?T  ft#  #  SIFT  #  WE  R#  tot  ft#  ft#  3IHSK, 
ftfftET  SR  3TTE  #  tot  ftft  #  TOT  fTOTOR#  to  STRT  RRT  ft?  STER  ft  'SR  #  EE  TFT 
TO  sto  EE  to J  R3T  #  fto  WIT  ft  SR,  SRit  ft  (aft  ft  sto  #  WRT  STRT  ftldl  2TT, 
tofto  sto  ft^RTT  OT  ft  I  EE-ETTF  ETE  EE  W  TRT#  3R  WE  ftr-TOTO  RTO  ft# 

rt  #  tot  ft,  #  #  tote?  sto  Rftr-Rftt  tor  fto#  rt  str  toft  ft,  tote?  fttft  # 

EjE,  #  #  E^E  fttft  RET  fttft  to  d<6-d<6  #  ft#  ft  S#  TO#  RT  STRE  $datlH  I  # 

#  EE  ftft  R#-R#  Rift  tol  3tft  to  f#T  #  WE  ftollftl  ftt  tot  ftft  sto  ftt  ft,  ftfftR 

#  y  IE#T  ft  WE  f#E#  ftt  tot  fft-^RH  to  toe#  to,  RF  TFT  ft  fft^TEH  I  ftotof 
ftt#  ft,  toSTTfft#  ftt#  ft,  fttRT  EE#  R#-R#  FR  fto  R#  ft,  #ftR  fto  TJ3  to  fto 

stot  E#t  ft  i  f#  rtf  ft  toft  er#  ft,  rtt  rt  #e?t  r#  ft  e#  ftet  e##,  #tor 
w  r#t  to  ?trr  ftt#  toftq  i 

#  ft  tot  STRT  ft#  5ft  S#  ft  fft)  STR  #E  STR,  STR  #E  ft  ftTT  EERE  ft  fto 

RTwto  ft  tor  eter  to  to  to  #  ft  ftf,  toto  ft  fft,  ftto  sift  rfr  #  to#  ft 

STR  WR  toftott  to  TOR,  s#  Rjfftfftro  Rftfft#  to  TOR  #R  ST#  to  S?ft 
?tot  ton,  toffto  ?TTRT  toRT  ftt  WE  TRR  fttRR  ft  I  RT  RR#  5#RT  ft  to  gftRT 

ft  5R  to  ft,  gto  ^ftorr  ft  rt  to#  ft  sto  rr  rr  rt  to  ^ftor  ft  tot  sto  Rt# 

RF  R,<dd  to  ftt  RR#  I  to  ^fddl  to  #  R§R  R#  ft,  RRto  Rift  ft  RF  to  RFRT 
fto  FR  SR#  JR#  RF#R,  SR#  JR#  ftR#T-  SRft  jto  #  FRlft  fft^RT  ft, 

I  RTRf  #F  I,  RF  ftft  R#  to  ft  I  FR#  totR,  fft^RH  ft  TFft  R#  #R,  ##  to 
#ft,  FR#  RW  ft,  FR#  RW  ft  FR  Rft  ft,  JR  ft,  FR#  RW  ft  FRft  R§R  #T3T 
St#  FR#  RRT  ft  FRft  R§R  RFIRR  ftt  to,  ST#t  R#  FRft  ##,  ft  W#  #3 
TO  R#  ft  I  #  STR#  RT#  to  #  Fft  TRFTT  ft  sto  ^  R#t  to  W'T  ft  #L  #?  tolT 

ft  1  #  ftrr  rrrr  to  fto  fr  gR#  gfto  ^  ’F  ^#,  toto  fr  ?|r  to  fr#  rw 
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eft  fttRTF  I  ft  TFft  Rift,  fttftTF  1 1  ft’  FR  Rift  RRft  JTlft  RRftt  Rlt  ftft 

^  ERift  I  ftft  Rft  'ijft,  fftrift  Fft  rrirt,  rf  ftri  rrrir  Rft  i  fr  grift  gfftiT  ftt 
M  RTTRft  Fftft  Rift,  grift  R^R,  fftglftT  ft  I  RERlt  EIRTT  jfftRT  ft 

gERTRTFft  tl 

Rft  gtftRT  ft  Rift  RF  fft  ft  dIMebd  Rp  RTFTT  ydmfft'i?48  ft  ft  egEJ  RRT  fftlT 

rii  rift,  ft  3)ivr|ebN  ft  gfftRT  ft  ri#r  rri  w  r§r  ris  rerr  gnftftm  I  fftnR 

RT,  E1?E  RT,  R$ftR  RT,  ftftftft  RT,  R#f  RRIRT,  ETTTRT,  fftlft  RRT  ftftl  I ?E  fftR 
ft  Rift  RT  3T1ERTT  ft  gfftRT  EHft  I  fttT  ?ft  ft  REF  ft  gfftRT  fft-fft  RFRlft  ETft 
I,  cRRft  ftft  1 1  TER  ETRftft,  fttftftfftRRftRTEt,  FRlft  pET  ft  FETTf  W 
ft  fttFE  ft  t?  ft-ft  ft  RTTT  ft  ftft  RT|E  Eft  1 1  gfftlT  ft  RTftl  ft  ft  Is  ft  RTTT 
P  RET  I,  ftfftlE  EF  ft  gfftET  ETT  p  ft  ft-ft  ft  RTTT  §R  f  3TT,  fttR  ft  I  FR  #R 
Ej0  EFMd  ft  R?  Eft,  FR  ERSt  fft  FR  ft  EgE  ETERI  ft  ft  f ,  EE  RTS  fttT  ftftRT 
Eft  t,  ftr  pft  E1E  ETRE  ft  gjF  Rift  ft,  E?ft  ft,  gEft  ETFE  t  FRTft  I  ft  FR  EIEEtT 
ft  Rft  ftft  fttR  ft  TFft  RTft  ftftt  ft  ft  ftftf  Rft,  ?E  ft  RTftft  Rlt  ftw,  fftl  RTftft 
ftRFEEl,  ftraft  ft  Rft,  ftp  Rft,  fftftt  Eft  ftft  FEft  EFTET  EE?t  t,  cblRpft 
EEft  1 1  EF  EE  ft  Rlftft  I  ft-ft  ft  ETE  ft  ftft  FERft  REF  ft  ft  ftEEEF  ft 
Rft  RRffft  ft  ft  ftRR  ftT  ft  |  ftRR  RRT  |?  iftEE  E1R  ETE?t  |  Rft  ftftR-Rfft  ft 
I  ftf,  ft  ft  RRI  RFE  dlft^lft  ft  ftft  I,  fcMKd  ft,  ETfRITT  ft  I  ftftE  I  ft  ft? 
■3TTR  ftl  Rift  f ,  Eld)  ftdd  ft,  ft  ftft  ft  -3TTR  ftl  Rift  t,  ETE  Rlftft  ft  RITR  Rift 
t,  Rlftft  ft  ft  ^5  3RR  ftT  Rft  ETET  Rft?  ft  ftftE  %,  Rft  ft?  1 1  ETE  REEfft  ft 
RITR  Rft,  Rft  ftft  ftFT  Rft  ft  ftftE  ft  I  ft  ?E  fftftt  ft  EFF  ft  ftft  ftft  ETF-ETF 
ft  ftft  ft  EFF  ft  ftft  Rft  ft  ft,  RJR  Rft  ftft  ftl  ftft  ftft  f  ftft  RlfttR  ft 
ft  ftl  ftRT  RT  ft  J^RT-ftftp'  RRT,  RlflftftRft  ftft  ftft  ^R  ft,  Rftr?-Rfftf  I 
RftRlRft  RTRft  ft  RTR  RRI RST  RUftRIRT  Rlf^RTfftT  RR  TRRI  ft  T?T  ft,49  ft  ftft  ftslft 
ftFRRT  RFT  ft  RFT  I  ft  ?R  RTftl  ftt  RftF  ft  ftft  gftE  ftFt-ftFT  RF  ftft,  ijftft  ft, 
ftRftRR  Rtft?,  RJR  RRfft  ftt  ftft  ftft-ftft  RTrT  ftftf  I  ftft  ftR  ftIR  ftTRft  I  fft  ftft 
t  fft  ft  Rft  Rftft  ?  fft  FR  ft  RTR  RT  ftlftt  RF  ft  ftft  ftft  TTTftt  RT  R§RR  ftft  RRftlR 
t  TTR5TRT  fft-RTT  RTR  ft  ftRT  RTF  RRI  ftR  R|R  ftftft  Rft  ft,  ftf-R^  Rift  I  ft  Fft 
FR  Rift  ftt  ftftTRT  |  RRft  JTlft  R?f  RT  RRRR  TF  ft,  RRft  fft^ftl,  ftftgfft 
ft,  Fft  RRRT  RIF  TFRT  RTTRT  I,  R^  Rift  ftftl  ft  ftft  FR  ftt  FTR  ftft  Rftft  RTF  ftft 
RTft  RRI  R§Rft  ft  fftftl 


48.  Partap  Singh  Kairon. 

49.  Nangal  Fertilizer  Factory. 
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#  SR  TR  aTRTR  fT  #Rf-R5F  JfRT  #f  JfR  I,  RT  JITR  TRE  c#  RTT#,  THE 

jift  ttrtt  rtrt  wt  garr,  t#  jttrt  1 rt#  ®ir  ##r  the  g#f  ^  ^  rrt  T^ft 
jr#  jttr  j#  §%i#  %  amR  §g,  arq#  fr  if  f^grr  ar# ,  tir  j#  trrt  #,  #  f#r 

j#  t##  jet  jit,  re#  ft#  jet  1  #rtrtjt§r  ##,  Ptm  ftm, 
rf# # 4 ###  ^afcPETFRTRT^TRRgfcTTjRF# J# ttM gr 


it#  I,  ##  if  ?  RF  #  I  R#  f#  fe^WM  #  f#E#f  I,  aftT  gT#  #  #TTrr  TTT-TTT# 

rut#  #jtt  r#  1  jtf  #  wtct  Pi  eh#)  i  1  fr  ttM  gr  jet  the#  t  an#  #frt  #, 

■3R#  #FRT  %  #TR  #R  JET#  I  #TR  #  R#  J#f  I,  R^-Rf  #tk#  RT#R  #, 
JERTf#  #,  Rf#  RB  R#ET  I  JR#  3R#  #FR?T  %  I  f#RRT  #fR  ifFRR  JET#  I  RTRT 

if  an#  jr#  i,  jj#t  #frtt  #  je#  rtttt  tir#  %  af#  Tng#  af#  mf  #t  rtrt  #3% 
%  af#  #)Pm  #  ##  ###  #  R#  i#f  i  ji#  jtf  1 J#  arq#  tftf  #  am#  if,  g# 
if,  #  Rif  mm,  #  anq  rr#  #f#R  am  arTR#f  #=fr  an#  jet#  i  #  t#  if  #frr 
jet#  i,  ##  Jnq  i,  am  arm#  jetts#  rtt#  t  #  jerr#  #  rff  iRRR  R#f  jet# 
i,  ektr#  rtt#  jet  r#et  mm  i  1  #  Rrf#g  re  rjtt  rjrtt  fr#  rtr#  amr,  Ri 
gPm  jr#  jet,  f#E#  jr  #f  ##  I  gm  if  jrrt  tttrtr  #rt  jet#  #,  Rf#  #  a#r 

JETER#  #,  RTEf  FR  TIR#  af#  RTT  RT  3TRTT  J#  a#  FTTf#R  aTTR#  #RT  f#  f#5# 
RTT-JTTTF  Rf  %  JR  RTE,  #J#JT  JlfFR#,  TBIRT  ?R#  RRRT  RTT  T#  f  I  FR#  R#  JRT 
I?  RT  RJR#  R#  I  f#§RR  #  [f#]  JRT  F#  RT  a#  JTI#  JR#  if  JERT  I  pRT# 
RT######RTJ#IRT  RR>  if  TB#  J(##T  R#  m3R  R3T  I  #  R^R  R3T 

rtPr  #  tw  r#  #§t  f#  rrt  JRT  t§#  gaTT  I,  3tft  m#  I,  g#  mjg  #f 

f#RTT  f  3TT  I,  I?  #-#  #  JBBt?,  f#RTT  jaTT  1 1  J#  R#  RT  I  RE  TR#  gRT  # 
pR  I  ##T  RT  #  RT  RT  is  #  JJT  #  #  JBTtf  WTT  Tf#,  RRBT  TERR  #  #TT, 

r#  arRR#  #  i#  #  am  #f,  #  #  g#  rb  ##,  #  rtt,  #  #  jrtt,  rt^t 
r#  jbjt  rjb  jrt  1  j#  arm#?  rrbt  ft#  mtr  i,  ar#  trrt  trft  Pr  #  jt  arF#T 
jrrt,  r#  mrr  i,  mf  q#  jtrt  i  #  r#  #rt  ^rt  jbtrt  i  r#  #  arrR#  ## 

#  JR#  1 1  #  R#  RTT#T  TR#  ariR#  Rmr  if  R# ,  #  JTT  TR I TRRTR,  #  #TRR 

%  jrt  jijr  jbr  ^rt  i#  i,  r#  jit#  arREf  f#^r  arrmr  m  #t,  #  jrjt  jt#rt 

TRRTRJBT,  RRRfT  #  R#  #  #  3R#  #R  ##  I  #T  RT  ?TR  #  f#T#  I,  #JT# 
f##f  a#  #J#  JTT#  JTR  R##  JTR-JRT  JT##,  aTTR#  E#  if  JT#,  JB#  JT#,  #3# 

#  ar#  if  #  Jim  jtrt  i,  #  jbr  §je  i#  i,  #  Ei<yp  grr  i#  i  i  #  rt#  rt 

JTJRT  RT  fe#  if  RT  RT  RRT  T3#,  RT#  RETT  if  Rf  JIR  if  JTgR  RJTTTT  g-11,  #  gRT 
RT#  JRRT  f##TT  I  #  JR  TBTRT  RT#  RTTTT  JIT  RJR##  jffTR#  #  JR#  R#, 

f#grmr  R#f#;#T  g##  ariR  f#f#,  amJBTT  #  rt#  #  jijr  ##  f#rr  je# 
|  rttr  r§#  #j#  affr  jt§r  ar#  jtr  i  J#if#  #f  arq#  #?t  j#  rrrt  I,  rrtrrt 

i  affr  #RRT  i  JRT-JETT  if  TR  i,  JT#f#  RT#  #§T  JET  #  JRTT  TR  F,  #T  TR  JRTT  TR 
I  aftT  R  RTF  R#T  RT3#  R#-J#  ##-#%  JERTp#  I,  R#  T#f#  ##  #  f#BTT  #  I, 
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T#  I,  #tkktkR  I,  RRT-RRT  I  ktT  3UTOd  yiTlkl<  ft,  OKElU  %  TOT  RFT 

t#i  (rtrt  cfiPiii  jii  rf  gR  rrt  tft I  I#rw,  f#  k  ##  kr  rtr  gk  i#ro  tor 

I,  REjg  i#T  I  TO#  #t  TORRT  #  I  kt  #Rt  TO#  I  %  R#)  I 

TOT# 

RFT  #R  #3#  TO#,  Tit  R#  #TT  R#  I,  f#R#t  Wit  TFR  RIF#  I  RT#  FR#  R# 

Tit  wet  #kf#RT  r#  t,  Tit  tot  tor  I  R#  kt  R#  #ttt  rrr  it  tft  i  1  wit 
Trfew  fkw  t,  wit  ##ritt  f^rw  i,  wit  to#  #  fig  #ttt  fkro  i,  to#  ret 

k  TO^  ^  ^#k  I  k#  TOT  TOt  gk  REJR I  #  TOfk  gft  ##  RE#  t  kt  # 

kroiR  toe t  #r  r#,  wit  rto#  to#,  rf##  ft  rtf  k  rto#,  kit  it  r##  rh 

TO#  ##,  ft#  #  klTO  TORT  TO#  TOli  TO#,  TO#  #TT  TO#,  RRlf  R#TF  ##  =ET 

wm  i#T,  it  ttfri#  ttr  k,  #tkfq#kR  k,  rf  R#  fit  ttti|rttt  #  rttt  to#  ri# 
w  ret  |  #<*p,  ktr  tot#  to#  it#,  rt#r  to#  it#  rft,  ###% 

RRRf#  R#  RFT,  FTO#  R#  if#,  #  TOT#  FTR  k  TO  R#  I  TOT  #f  R#TO  k  i#t 

I  k#  #r  ktr  #  Ri-Ri  tow  tor#  wr  t  #  #  TOEft  toto  rt  tI  #tf#R  wit 
reer  tor#  tor  k  rrt  ritto  I,  rtr  #t  RTRRk  #  fig,  #  tor  ##  #  ftr  k  tit 
r#  i  ktr  rf  r%  w  kait  ret  i,  ri'Rh#  ret  i  #  §#  i  fk§wr  k,  #i 
fkgrRTR  k  it#  to#  i  1  ktr  to  3#  k  tort  f  Re^rim  #  fir#  k,  gk  krorr# 
it#  i  to#  k  kt  rrt  it  tft  i,  rf  wet  #kf#  rf  tor#  ter  ##  ^  #  t 

R#f#  k  TTRFTTO  f  RF  #TT  #t  f#gTRET  it  RTR  #t  RTO  #ft  I  SIFT  #tTF  #  RR 

t#  i  ktr  :#k,  gi  ter  i  ik  #t  w#  #t,  T#f#  ik  i  #  i  w#  w# 
fkgwr  i  ik  i  tf#  i  1  #r  firr  wt  fkgwr  ^tr  ik  ##  i  toft  #tt  #t 

TO#W,  TET  T#t  gtkfT  i  TWETT  3TT#TT  I  ifTT  WET  TtF  I  f#  TET  TTFT  it  3TT#  #R# 

w#t  R5  to%  gq  #r  #rf  i  kft  w  wtt  grr  kror,  ktr  fkgwr  #t  we# 

FTT  ##  #  ##,  RTE#  #t  cRFT  TETOETT  3TT  Jldl  I 

#  W  Tjk  #  T#  i  #T  FTE#  #T#  FT#-FT#  §i  i  FR  FTT-sTTTF  WW  #  #FF 
WT  #  TE[%  3TTTfT#  gi  I  W#  #T#  W  I?  ii  W#  cEFT  kt  #  Ref#  i#  TO 
#  TO#  I,  wkk  #TETT  I,  #cft  I  #  «R#  t  #T  RTT#  TRT%  #  f#t  «I^T  T#  TTFTR 

#t  tetot  i,  #tot  i  #r  grott  #  wr  g^TT  ktr  #-#r  tt#  gfkn#  1  ttiteett  #t 

gf#TT  ii  -3TF#  3tFT  #  kfTR  #t  I,  TTTFTT  #t  I,  JT?fk  #t  I,  FT  RTF  #t  R§#T 
TO#  I  TTFEER  R^-Ri  I  TOT  FR  FTT  RT#R  RT  FI#  R#  3T#,  TOT  F1#  ^  FTE# 
TRFTT  R#,  TO,  TO  ?EE  FR  R%  #t,  TOfkt  #tt  %  #TTOT  q|RT  I  RF  #  RtE#  R# 
i  kt  FR  TIT#  RFT  Tfi#  #  #T  f#TEET  #  RT  W  Tt  RRt  R§ffR  Tffk  TT#,  #  RR#t 
R#  i  I  R#R  TOT  TlftR  Rli,  TO  TOt  FR#  RT  k  FR  W  #RT  TOT  T3R  R#  TOT  TEf#, 
TO  RRftR  #t,  R#  R  R#  TOt,  ktT  TO  TOt  FR  TOT#  TO  R#R  #f  R#  R^  RRt#  RR# 
FR,  #  R#  RtT  TEf#,  TO  RTO  TOt  FR  #k  T#t  I  F##T  §|R  #  k  FRk  #T  kRT  klTTR 
Tftek  #  klR,  TTITO  f#g#  #  f#R  ktT  Rt-Rt  -3ETR  $TFk  k  ktT  iFET  k  R#-R# 
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W?  qfe  feqftfetw  WFfe  fe,  wiifeiwwu  fet  qwfe,  wq  feq  wfe  ?qqfe  fe#  i  wNt 
FR%  WI  qfe  f^FT  fe  Wlfeq  qfefF  fefe  |,  qFfe  fe  felfew  fe  fet  qfeT  fe.tr.,  Trq.tr 
fetq  fet  wfe  fe  I  WT  fe.tr,  Wf.  fet  WT  fe  WF7  I  fefeq  Wife  qfef  I  ffelfe  q^fe 
fefe  fe  qfeffe  WT  WFT  fefe  qfe  fet  WFfe  FTW%  WW  qWW  fe,  TIT#  fet  fesfe  trw 
gF#  qq  wfe  qqqfe  WF7  qw  fe  qfe  t,  Ffe  WT  fefeffelT  qfe  WFT  WTFT  I,  WT  Ffe 
wfefeq  qfe  WFT  WTFT  t,  %lffe^  WFfe  I  fet  qF  qq  fet  q#T,  WT  Fq  wfetfew  qwfe 
I,  wt  FfefejfeT  ffew#  wfe  I,  feqfefetfet  ffew^  wfe  I,  fefe  wfe  ffeqfe  q^  gffew 
fe  qqq  fe,  wr ferfeffew qqfe  f,  wq #fe  fer wfefq fefe 1 1  wqfe 
fefe  qfe  wfeq  qfe  ww  wt  I,  feffeq  qgq  wqq  I  fe  gferw  fe  fe-fe  q^  wfe  g^ 
I  fefe  fe  wfe  fe,  qqqfe  Fq,  qfe  fe  Fwfe  tfeqiq,  wfew  fefe  fer  fe  fefeq  wfe  fete 
#t,  q^  qiq  qfe  I  feffeq  fefeqw  I,  qqfe  fr  wrqFT  qwfe  i 

wq  fefe  fe  wwwq  wqfe  gw  fe  wrfeqq  fe  wrfeqq  qq  qffeife  few  I 
feffefetffew  fefe  qfe  ffeww  fe  tp  WWfe  fe  7Ffe  1 1  WT  fe  feffefetffew  tp  ffeq  gfe, 
tp  qqfe  gfe,  gfe  fetw  wf  qfe,  qwq-qrq  wrer  gfe  fe^r  few  qqr  gwq  few  w, 
ffew  gw  few  w,  wrw-gw  qw  qfe  qfe,  fer  few-few  tp  q  fe,  fe  feffefetffew 
wwww  wfefqq  qq  qqfe  jprFiw  few  I,  %ff  few  few  I,  ft  few  ter  fefe  I  qfe, 
qfe  fe  wq  wfe  fe  wfe,  qfe  qq  ww  ^Piqi  fe  ww  %  fefe  qqqwfe  fe  fe  ti  fe  qgq  i 
fefe  qqw  qq?  qF  qfeq  fe  qFW,  qF  ffeWT  fe  qFW  ffe  fefe  qfe  qfelfeT  fe,  Wfe 
qq  ftwq  FWT  fe  fefe  wfe  qfe  Wfe,  fe  fefe  Fife  #tF  fe,  WT  FWT,  WW  FWT  fefe 

fefe  tp,  wfe  wfe  qfe,  9?fe  qfe  w  qrfe  I  wr  qrw  3j§tfm  %  ffe  wfetwr  qq  qfe 
fefe  fifew  qrw  qfe  1 1  qqwr  qF  I  ffe  qF  ffefe  wr  qqww  fo  Fq  qq  wqfe  I, 
qfe  few  qwfe,  qF  qw  fewT  wfe  fe  fer  I,  m  wfe  fe  qjq  feww  I  wqqwr  fe 
|feqr  qq  ftw  fefe  few  fe  fefef  fe  ferwTW  1 1  fefe  wfe  fe,  qw  fe  fefe  fe  ww  fe 
fefe  ^fe:  qF  WRWife  qqfe  fe  ww  fe,  fefe  wfe  fet  feww  I  fefe  fefe  fe  fefe  fet  qfe 
I,  ww  I,  ffewr  I  fefe  ffeq  few  qq  qTfe  fe  wgfe  FTffew  gw  I  wfe-qfet  wife 
fet  fe  fr  fefe,  fefef  fe  gw  I  wfe  Fq  qqqFi  qqfe  i 

wr  fefe  wqfe  wfewr  fe  ffeww  fe  i  wqw  fe  wq  fe,  wwq  fe  few  feww 
wife  wfeq  fe  fer  wfe  I  few  fefe  I,  Fq  wffew  wfeq  fe  wfe  fe  %f  few  qq  fefe 
fe  fe,  few  w  w’jfe  qqqq  fefe  qgq  fefer  wfe  fe,  qrq  fe  wtf  fe  qgq,  feffeq  few  qqfe 
fe,  ifeqfet  WFfet  fe,  qgq  feFqfet  fe,  WWfeF  fe,  feFF  few  qqfe  fe  I  fe  FWfe  qfer  qffeE 
wqrq  qq  gqqww  qqfe  fe,  wqw  fe  q  qfeqw  fetw  fe,  q  feFi  fetw  fe  i  wr  wq  wqfe 
fe  qfeqw  fer  feFi  qgq  wfe  fefe  fe,  qitqfe  fe  fefe  fefe  fe  qq  qqqwfe  qqfe  fe,  fefe 
fe  qfer  fe  wwwq  §qqF  fet  qftfe  wiq  fet  qfe  i  wqfe  qF  qq  qiwgr-qfwq  qw  fe 
tfeqw  feFi  ?qfe  qw  fe  wq  fefe,  ffeFiqq  fe?jwr,  qftfe  gq  qqw  fe,  fefe  qfe  wwq 
fe,  qqqq  qqfe  fe  qfe  qwiq  wwiw  fefe  qfe  wwq  fe,  fefet  fe  wh  fe  ffeqfe  few? 
fe  fefe  qfe  wqq  1 1  fefe  fe  qffe  fe  wtfe  wfet  ffe-gwn  qfe  qq  fet  qfef  qwfet  3ffe 
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to#  aft?  refit  ft#  ww  rr  1 1  3W  wfiw  #  r  RFrar  I,  r  #ft  I,  ##r 
to?  rtf#  I,  tow  to'  to,  rrihf  to  to#  rtf#  I  to  rfttt  #  ftorRT 
to  to  rtf#  t,  #  rft  [rfttt]  #  tot  to,  rfttr  #  tor#  rtr#  to  rf  rtt, 
rift  %  #toT  writ,  rtft  #  to  rirt,  rr#  tow  #  wto  to  rwt  ton  to 
rrwto  to  to  frrt  $tw  rf  gw  #  rrt,  #to  #  tor  fw  gw  #  rrt  rt  i 
to  rf#  5t  to i  ^  rrt#  to  rfth  #,  #tor  rf^r  to  rw  #  rf  I  f#  to# 
to  trrr  §rr  #ff  tor  §r,  to  tor  g<T  to  fr#  rrt#  to  #  to  rfttr  wtw 
to  wiw  raw  I  to  Tpww  #rt  wr  1, re#  tow  #,  re#  rift  %  i  #  Rifto 

#  re  gw  ^r  tor  to  to  tow  I  #  re  tterftt,  refer,  to  gg  tow  to  i  to 
tor,  tor  tor  I,  tor  #  ftor  %  to  tow  #  #t  rt#  ##  f ,  rft  r#  to# 
^  to  to,  ttorw  #,  toto  #  rt  toto  #  to  rt  totftor  #,  to  grr  ret#  rt 

#  rf?  to,  ret  to  r#  t  #  to,  to  gw  to  tow  1 1  tit#  re  itogww  to 
toT#  to##di#n  to#  #  et#  #  togww  to  we  to  ton  I,  #  #  r#tt  I 
##e  #  rt#e  Rrto  rtf#  togww  #  toR#  #,  rreef  #,  rtft  tof  #  f#gwH 
wgw  #  towto  gw  #  rwt  1 1  f##t  gE  #  #  ewf  rttt  g<T  fe#  fttr#  rtet 
sift  fto,  ef#  to  rtet,  to  rw  to,  re  #  ef#  to  to#  tor  f#  w  ftow  #r 
to###  #r  toto  to  retet  #r  rf  tw  rt#  #r  tor#  tow  to  tor  1 1  ftt# 
tor  to-to  toftor  totogFR,  ####trtt  tow,  ret#,  ftt  err  #  to:  gw  # 
g#  to  ettje  to,  #to  tor  wF?r  I  f#  re  m  #  ton  #ftftor  1 1  #  to  eieet 
f#  ttew  fter  #  to  #  ?ttef  re  re,  ft  f#TE  #,  toto#  tiet  ere  totftor  # 
#r  #r  #  d§d  Tto  to  #f  ftow#  -3T#  t?  #r  tot-tot  to  #ji  rt#  t?  #rto 
tof-tof  rtt#  fe#  tor  #t  tow  rf#  I  toff#  ee#  tog  %  to-to  ere  ##  I, 

#  gw  i 

rtt  eft#  gw,  tttftt  MFitto  etee#  ret  to  #  f#  torw  #  ftor#  #  f## 
etee#  #t  I,  f#tot  wtft  f#E#  f##ETF  #  wr#t  eft  t  #  f#tot  #  to  t,  ftt 
rt  ffttt  #tt  ffttt  #  ##  re  ttt%  #e  tm  #  tot  %  #r  re  #  f:  ere  #  wet 
#t  gwERT  #  #r  tor  ettt  #  #  w-  ere  to  f:  fft  rf#  etw  ere  #  wtoT  i  w# 
dw#  #to  #r  tot  rrw  #  §rrw  rwt  tot  toto  «rFrgw  ft  g#  #  w  wtot 

#  t#  I,  to  tojww  #  i 

#to  #w  toftoq  #  tot  wto  I  tot  #fti  #ft  wfi#  tor  tot  #  twwt 
wtot  #,  toff#  tor  #ft  I  #  tof,  tor  tor  I  tof  cetwwt  to,  #to  tor  #ft 
%,  fhA  gw  #  Ri#  rtt  tow  #  ##  Ff  #r  ftorr  #  #t  ?3#tf  #  rwr  rf# 

#FT  t  #T  tot  FTT  RW  WT  RTTW#  #  t  to"®#  #T  3W  FR  #T  RF  #  t,  vH#l 

ggdi  rt  to  fr-re  Rrrrto  #f  ggrr  rt  to  ^  tor  rft  «ifi  RrrrgwT  #r  rtt 
to  t,  toff#  ftowr  FT  #FT  toT  RT  TW#  fi,  f#RF  #  ff  toT  to  wtot  r#  tof 
to#  I  #  FF  ^tor#  ##  1 1  Fto,  FF  tof  f#  togww  #f  to#  #f  #W#  RT  ?NW 
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to,  qrfg-qto  gg#  gg  #  gw  #,  to  to-qy#  to,  #  to  w  fgm  I,  ggg#  ## 

#  ggg#  wf  #tof  #  to  gggg  fee  fmg  $jg  ^^rr  m  i  #  gf  to#  fg#  gfgT  % 

B-^wih  gar  fmg gilfe to# % wtw to ft  to  garoj# wtw to,  gft to 
ft  1  ggg,  #  fg#  to  ga#  gar  tow  gagg  toto,  gw#  %  ##  #,  to  wq#  gaw 
gto  wto  I  #fr  wrw  to  ft  g#f#  #w  m  #g  #  ww  4,  to#  g#  gw  to 
ft,  g#f#  gg  w  %  f*r  ga#  I  gg  garg,  gf  g#g#  tor  t,  gw  fto  ?jg  # 
%  tow  ton  1  m  gtor  #fto,  w  gw,  m  gw  #  fgw  to,  tot  tor  #  g# 
to#  to#,  tow,  atotwr  g#w  #  tot  #,  fgm  wm  grai  m  g#  1  fg  w  # 
fg  gg  to  gga#  #,  fto  ton  gtor  to  gtot  t,  m  #  gar#  gtor  gto 

tot  4,  tot-tot,  #r  w  fg  totng  gar  g?  4  ##  tot  g##  gto  gaT  #  f#  g# 
%  to  to#  jgg  gw  to,  g#f  #4  #  f#  gargf#  torn  to  #f  gto  f#t  tot  to# 
gto,  gjg  to  tot  I  #  1  to  fwg  miw  I  w-gm- w-gg  gw  #  gga  fg  fto# 
gw «  ft  to#,  w  tor  m  to  gw  gto  gato-to#  1  fg  gw  #  fto  gtong 
tot  ggg  to  gggto  to  1  am  fg  gto,  gf  gg  gig  I,  am  fg  gto  #  fto# 

#  f#g  gtot  gtot  g#  gg  to,  to#  w  #g  gg  if  $t  4f  to,  togg,  #fto 
wftm  gf  tor  w  ggg  tor  #  to  #fto  gawto  to  gto,  jftog  to 
gtot,  g#f#  toto  #  gtot  g#  #?i#f  m  4  f#  w  f?  tog  to  to,  writ  to 
to,  gg#  gwa  g#  wraw  #,  wtot  4f  1  fg  gw  #,  fg  #gg  #  fg  g#  ^to#  gto, 
to  gga  to#  1  w  ggg  gigT  gigT  %  gg  fg#  gargw  tow,  to  gg  ft  gargw  tor  gg 
toft  #  tow  1  to-to  fg  gf  jftoto  ggr^g  to#  w#  fto  fwgr  to#  #  asm  wto 
to#  to  fto^ww  g#  1  #  gfggT  |  gw  ?g#t  gg#  ggff#  gw  #t  gf  to  gg#  #  g?Tggg 
gggwi 

to#  w#g  figg  4,  wggm  ##  ggg  g#  ga#  w  to  4  f#  g  #  4gg  to  wgr 
4  to#  to  fto  #  wq#f  grfg  4  gwg  to#  gigT  4,  f#gwr  to#  gigT  4,  wto  gig 

#  1  gf  we  g^ftog  to  #§tt#  I  f#RW  to,  #ftor  ##  f#g?w  g#f  gaiggto  #  to# 

I  ggf#  g#  gg#  ftor  gig  gg  f#ggig  #,  w#  gf  to  f#  w  gto  gg  #  fto# 
wtot  gar  #fg  togg  to  tggggr  #  to  gg§igg  #  1  gf  to  t|ggto  ^  ^ 
#,  gfto  gf  to#  gg  ggm  #  to  gg#  f#gR  t^g^g  |  to  to,  gg#  pg  to 
I  to  to  f#g#  gaw  ^  ^  ^n#  gg#  gi#  gg  gg  #w  #,  totoqg  m  #, 

?g§#  gg  #  to  1  gtofgg  #  to  #,  #  giggT  4  gf  to  w  ftotof  #  ww#  wgg 
#w  to#,  to#  #  wg  #,  to  #tog  wtof  ff  #  gg#f  #  to  to  #w  gifto, 
to  wtof  g#  #w  grffq,  t»  -wtof  #f  #  ggg  g#  ggg,  gf  gig  #  #to  #  1 
##g  fto  #  #  gg#  w  tof  #  gg#  #  gf  to  tog  g#  w  gg  wr  I,  ggT  gg#f 
to##  I,  #f#  #,  fg#  wt  #f  to##  ggi  #  1  #  ggg-ggg  #g  to  ft  gg#  # 
to  tow  to  toT  f#r  g#  gr  g#  tof,  g#  g#  gg  #  g#,  #  grftof  gg#  I, 
ggr  gg#  I,  ##  I  anw  #,  g§g  g#  I  to,  g#g  g#  gi#  #  f##  #  4  wg# 
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I  ftl  ftl  3113  31%  313%  %  ft  1 1  3%3  3lf%ft  3113ft  I?  31311#  3lft 
I,  cb«jf%  3d  3lft  I,  3333  3%l¥-3f%¥,  331  ftftft?  3lft  I  33  %  ftf  3i¥3i  fft  fftft 
3lftftft333<f%¥tftt,  3¥ft  f%55Jjl  313  I 35¥% 3ft,  ftf%13 ft  313  3333%  %13% 
3%  %  ft  3¥  fft  fftft  3lft  ft  3^3  331  %  I  313  g%  ft  3333%  3113  331%  3ft  3T33 
3#  I  fft  ¥31%  31J3  331  I,  3ftfft  13  33  Tift  3T  33  3T3  %,  %t3¥  3T3  ft'  33 
T%  I,  Tift  ft  313%  I,  33%  ¥3%  Tlftftft  ft  §f ,  33331  ftf3I  I  33  7533 1  fft  ^33 
ft  333ft  33331  fUT  I,  ¥33  f%33lft  ft  3FDJ3  3333T  §33  I  #T  ¥#,  3¥  333^3 
3I33T  3%T¥  ft  I  33  ftft  ft  33  I  ft  333ft  ?3I  %  ft  31%  31%  3%ffft  333ft  3%% 
3T33T¥§T  ft  I|%  3%f,  ft  31%  3^  33ft  %  35%  fft  ft  3H33I3  3T  3j3T  %%  If%,  ft 
3¥  3%%,  ft  3%%  I  33  313  333ft  3lf%3  3T  3  3lf%3,  ftft3  ft  ft  %TI3  ¥f31  f  ftft 
331 33  %,  331 33  t,  T333  3Tft,  ft  33%  ft  3I¥%  I,  ft  3%  3ft  ft  35¥3T  I  fft  ¥3 
3¥  ft  <3lf%3 1,  <3lf%3  31%ft3  3%T¥  ¥33%  33  33T  3IT  %%,  3¥  333  3T3 1,  3lft 
fftl  33  ft  ft  33-3K¥-ft3¥  3TT1  ft  ¥3%  3}5  3333%  ft  33ft  ff%313  f%333  %3I 
3I¥%  %  I  %  ft  %TR  |  fft  3%f  ft  %31  31%,  31%  3%%  ft  333%  TI3  %t  %fft3  333% 
ff%313  ft  f%3IM  #  31¥%  %  ftr  f%3  3TTJ3  #  fft3  T#  3T  %  31%,  3I¥T  3I%-T333I 
%  3|3T%  g3E  3%,  3PR  33ft  ¥13  %  3%%  3I3I3  ft  I  ft  3¥  313  1 1  ¥3#T  ^  3TT<ft 
333  ffft  313  33  33%3  33T  3I33I  33T  I,  fft-^WH  %  331  ft  T¥I  %,  3¥  t3lf%3 
3ft§13  3¥,  ft,  1W  3%T¥  ftft  § 33  I,  3ft  ft  ft  I,  fftHT  ¥3  31  T%  %,  ftft  ¥3 
¥3  g<31  3%  33T  ft  %3T  31¥%  I,  ¥3  g3E  %  ftft  gftf  3%  Iffftft  ft  333333 1 3131 
3T¥%  I  ftft  33ft  53ft  7|f%3T  3331  31¥%  1 1 

333ft  33  I,  %  33T  33ft  f%333  3lf  3ftfft  333%  31313  ft  3ft  g%  3%-3% 
ftft3%f  %,  ftft#T  %  33  331,  ftft  ftft  331%  3%  333  ft  33  331  ftft  3%f,  fftE 
ft  3ft  1|3T,  3ft  ft  3ft  §33  3333  fft  33T  33T%%,  fftllfft  3%  %3TT  % 1  ftft  ¥3  31% 
%  331 313  %  333%  3)531  31631  1%  fftft  '5%  33  %,  ¥T  331 3%  ¥3!  %  33  331  31EJ3 
ft  331  <631  %  ft  31%  31%,  333  3%  313  31  %33j3%  3%  313,  sbl-J'l  ft  3T3T  %  ft  3%% 
333%  ft31 3ft  33131 1  ftfft3  fft3  313  33  ^  T3  %  ft  3¥  fft  3#  313  313%  1 331 
3§3  ftft  3%  33  3I%#3  ^3lft  fft31 33%  ftft  3lft  3%  fft  ft  f%3H3%  %f  f%3lft  3%, 
f%3#  3%  313%  fftr  %  #3113%  ft  ft  %?1 3%,  ft  ftr  ft%  331  ¥3%  TIT#  331 3%f, 
¥3%  ftft  %  ftft  33  3I%#3  531%  fft31  %  fftft  ft  fft^T313  %  33%  3%f  33133 
%  gft3  3%%  33ft  33%  ftft  ft%33  ft  33ft  333  1 1  ft  331  3*3%  ft  ¥1%  3%%  ft 
ftft  ft%33  33-'E3¥  313  §3  ft  ¥3ft  JftrT  ft  ftl  331  ft3%  3ft3  ft  331 1 33331%f 
333%°  31¥3  ft  3%  5^%  I,  333%  33  ft  33%f  %  3131  %,  3Tftf-33TTftt-f%3TT%  313 
ft  3§3  3%  31331  %  333%  fft31 1  ftl  3%%  ¥31%  33  ft  3%t  %,  3%%  3#I  ft  3^5  fftftft 

50.  S.R.  Das,  M.C.  Chagla,  and  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar  respectively. 
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it  I,  4  dRsHdl  m  fR4  '^RKT  •3T55T  q4t?FT  RRT  ft  RRtRT  4  4  44  4t  RtntR  Rt4 
4  44T  q4t,  fRf4  Ri  4f  3R4t  R1R  I,  Jgsft  I,  Rqq4q  ^|<fi|4l  q4  fRf4  R34t 
RTf4g  c44r  qT4  %  I  4t  RR  44Eq  qttf  4t  fRT4,  RTR^R  4,  Rf4tf4  4  f4*Rt  44 
rt4  q4t  4 1  m  44,  4  wm  rr  fRR4  R5jg  r44,  jf?T  4t4 1  44  qt  gq4r  garr 
f^RERRT  q4  RTRlf  q4t  f4>  Rf  qt  f4  q4t4'3f4fRRTqq4fo44,  rr444 
%  44  44  dl<l  t%RTq4  q4  I  3TR  4  4rR  f,  t^FT  RTR  RR,  q4q  RT  RTRT  44  dlsl,  qqffitt 
g4  4t  ffT  I  q4f,  tR#t  RfT  fR4  RfT  RT,  RtR  3?4  4t4t  q4  q44,  qF4  44  fq4  RRtT4 
%  fR  RTR  q4  RTT-RTT  RfT  RT  f4  fR  RTR4  4  4t  qT4  RTR  q44  RlfR,  -3TFT  ”4t  ^EF 
RRt4  I  gSFt,  fRq4  Rft,  4t4q  RR  Rf4  RR  RRR  qq44d  RR  4  44  f44t  q4 
did  q4t  did!  RT  ddidl  4,  gdl  'jTT  dd-xtl  4,  Rf  RR  r44  I  RK-RTT  44  R>fl  RT,  (dddjd 
RFE  Rf  f4TT  RT  4f4q  3TR  qf4  t,  q$f  RTfR,  RFJR  q4f  f4tR4  .^RERIdV  %  RRR4 

qp  4  rrt  f4RT  qqm  f4q4  qq  ft  3trt  ft  w,  qqffe  4t4-qm4  qt  q4f 

Rt4t  Rf  4f  q4f  RTR  I  4t  Rf  RTR  W  4  44  q4t  <3TT?ft  %  FR4  B-jfflM  %  4f  ^44 
%  4*4  3Tiqf44t  q4  Rr4  RRT  RffteFT  4,  #T  f4qq4  q44  RRTR  %  RRRR  q4f  4,  <jf 
Rf  #R,  RRTR  R?  #R  fER  gqqf  ft  RT  REF  fjq4t  ft,  g?  %  FIT  I  RRT  4  RRFT  Rf,  TRE 
q^  qt  #T  RcE  qfT  ^RT  qt,  qf^FT  ^T  #7  OT  qt  qRRT  1 1  RR  RT  dddldlHI 

qqr  q><4  t  qft  6d4  qqqtt  qf  qqi  gyld  cRfi  ^  TTqq  ^tw  -Jifed  q5t  R3T  f%  RcE 
qFTFTT  g'STT  qf  qqiq  4f  %E  qfeq  it,  g^  R^ft  qiR  I,  gt  Rigg  4t  q$f  RT  f%  #E 
qfeq  ■#  I  qqiq  %,  g^  qrgg  #  qir  m,  gk  ww.  ^  4  5Ef  qrq  gq;  qqiq  4r 
qq4r  qt  rr,  qf  #q  rt  gqif  ft  w  rr%  %ree,  qf  4t  44:  rrr  4f  q#  rtrt  i 
^feq  qTR  qt  qf  I  f%  qTT-qTT  5Ef4  RFR  %  fR%  qtgT  f^qT,  q^  qtqr  feqT  Rt  RRq4 
qtfr,  fR%  gt  qfT  4q  ft  TfT  I,  |RT  I,  qqtfe  4r  3TFr4  qrfRT  f  %  q4^  fR  qi4  4f 
qM  fe#  %rt  qq  Rq^  4fgcE4Rr4tqTqrq#§RTqrgg:  qfeE  qfeE  ?r^  qqft 
qTq  g^,  qR-qq  qq4  qfT  qqT  t%  fR  qt4  4r  ^Et^  qi4  q^t  ft  Rqqt  1 1  ft,  rtr  ft 
qTR  q5i4  qt  ^Pt,  RR  RT  flRR  #TT,  #T  #TT  ^feq  ^RRT  ft  ^5  qRqT  I  qt  qq44f 
qR?tt  1 1  q M  <ld44'd  fRRTf  %  R?RTR  R#  RR^ft  1 1  Rt  RR  44  qfT  3RR  q4^ 

qqqqf4t  4t  g^  4t  qt  #r  44  gr  rr4  qtt  qtt%§T  4et  4t  qf  qtfR^  RT#  4 1  qf 
qTq  4tqr  q4f  4  #t  ^  f4g  wr  4qr  4tqr  4e  4t  qq4$FT  4t  qft4  qfr  rt, 
qq4$R  q4  q=4  fq4t  ftfiqR  q4f  4t  aftr  rtr,  f4qft  rtr  q4  feE  4t,  rr  qqfr^FT  f4q 
rrt  qt  arq  qr4t?FT  %  rtr4  q4t  rt4,  rr  ^4  qqq4,  rt4  q  rt4,  fq4  qt  4t  rr4 
4  rrr  qq4?Tq  rr  rr4  4  fq4  f^RT  4 1  qf  qt4  =e4,  ^44  r4  ^  qnq4t  44  ^rtr 
4  4  rt  qq44f  qt,  qt  ftq^q  qqq  rtr  4 1  qf  44  rtrr4  f4RTR  4t  f4t  #4  fRT4 
f4qTRq  f4r  RT4t  4 1  fRT4  Riqidd  qq  rrot  fR  rrr  qf  4  f4t  fR  rt4  r|,  fR 
gqE  q4  R?t4  erFt,  RFftR  Rfl4,  qf  #T  Rt  44  Rft  fRTft  4  Rf#  4  I 

51.  On  the  politics  of  the  Punjab  Commission’s  appointment,  see  items  100  and  101. 
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TUFT  Ft,  FTFT  %  ?Plt  FTSTFFT9T I  FFTT,  FF  FT  I  FT  FTFt  I  %  FFT,  FFTTT 
#  tt  FTFT  ftr  FFTtt,  FFUT  Ft  TFTTT  TUFT  FFltt  I  aftT  #  FT  TTUT  FFUT  ^  WITT 
fittf  t  f#t  c^t#  FTg  I,  F#  tt  aTETTF  I  ftr  TER  FFT#  aftT  f#t  Ft#  TFT  F 
F#  aftT  fit#,  gTFT  Ft  aftT  #  FFlt  I  FT#  aTTFcftT  %  #F#  FT#  ##  Ft,  FFT# 
#TF#  Ft#  FF  FFTT  Ft  F?tF  FTF  I  aftT  aFTT  F#  FFTT  FtFlt#FFFT#ftFr# 
TTFTTT  Fit  IFWtl  tTTT  f#  F#t  F|F  ar#-a#  ##TTT  ##  Ft  gF  #  #lt  f# 
fTTTFT  FIT  t  F#  FTF  Tt  SJF  Ft  FFFT  aft  #  ##  FT#  Ft  I  aft?  FTTFt  Ft  FT#  Ft 
Fit,  3FTFt  FFTTT  aftT  Fit  FF#  I,  3FR  TTFT  gf#TT  3  FTFFt  f#FT  FTFt  I  Ft  FFT# 
Fit  FF#  I,  Ft  F#  ##,  FFTF  Ft,  ftgTFTF  Ft  I  #  FF  TIFF  FT#  Ft  FTFT  GFT 
#TTFFF#,  FF  f#TT#  I,  t  ftl#  #  #TTFT  Fp?  F#  FFFT  FTFFT,  tf#F  FF  f#TT# 
f##  |F  #T#  Ft  1 1  aTTFFTTT  Ft  #FT  %  #TTT  FTT^F  F#  T#  t  #  I  F#  # 
##,  FTtf  gTTTTFTF  Ft,  F#  f#RF  Ft,  FTtf  FI#  #,  #  FTT  FTF  Ft  F#  FFFT  I  # 

FF  ##  gf#rr,  #t  #t  ftf#  Ft  gf#n  3 1,  aftr  ar#  f#rit  f#  I  ftt  f| 

t  aftT  F^  #TFT  3TT  F#,  Ft  FFF  FI#  1 1 

Ft  FFlt  3TTF#  TT1#  Ft  FTFT  I,  FF  gTFT  Ft  FFTFT,  FF  #FT  FTTF  t?  FFT  gf#TT 
t  FFFT  FFT  FTF,  gf#TT  t  FT  STTFF  FTF  F#  g#  T5FT  FT  TTTFFT  TTTF’ft  #TFT#  t, 
?F#  afTFl#  I  FTTFt,  T5FT  FT  TTTFFT  I  FF  FTTFt  TJFTFT,  TTTft  #FT  FFFT  ##  FTT# 
a#  t,  FF  FlF  Fine})  aftT  FFlt  gg<f  1 1  FTTFFTTT  FF  TTtF  Ft  f^TFT  t  ft^TFR  ^ 
TF%  FE^  t,  FF  FFT  FIF 1 1  Ft  FF  FFF  Ft  FF  FT^  aftT  5^  tit  FF  Ft  F§F  TJTTT 
Jl41  aftT  Ft-FTT  FTF,  Ft-TftF-FR  FTF  Ft  ^tT  t  Ft  tt  tf  FFF  FTFFT  TTI%T  t,  t  FFF 
FTFFT  FF  FFT  FTFTF  t,  fM  ^  TFTFF  Ttt  F#  t  fe#  attft  Ft,  Ft  3Tt?t  ftTT 
TTFTt  t  Ft  gt  ftTT  #T  tF  PF  t  FTFtf  ftTFF  Ftt  FFT  Fit,  ttr  Ftt  ft=§TFTF 
t  aftr  gftFT  t  Ftt  Ftf  t  ftrFFt  gt  ftff  Ft,  Ft  gt  ft^,  Ft  tt  ^iur 
t  Ft  ^  §F  F|F  aftT  FgF  Fit  TsFTF  t  ^tT  FJF  Fit  TPTF  t  FFtftr  gTFT  tf  Ft 
TPUT  tit  ^t  t,  Ft  tt  gt  Fit  Fit  t  aftT  FTF  tf  tt  ’Jt  ttt  I  -3TTF  FtF,  FIF^ 

F^  FTtt,  FF#  #T  aftT  #F  FTtt  I  Ft  Ft  ttiFftlW  Ft  FFFT  TT1FT  t,  Ft  f#  ?F 
gFTF  %  ftmfM  tr  gt  fft  tf  t  ftr  artt  %  ff  tttt  FTFf  t  #,  Ft  trt  an#  Fit 
FTft,  FF  FT  FFF  Ftt  tftvF  FFF  FFT  FUt-FFtF  Ft  FTt  tft  Ftt  t,  FFFf  F^E  FFT 

ft|  amrt  fft  ftnt  fM  ttuntt  Fggf  t  fit^ft  #,  fft  FFt  grritt  t  Ft  fft 

TFTrtt  T#  Fit,  t  Ft  #1  gFTFT  FTFFT,  tftTF  ##  FF  FFT  ?TTstt  FTTlftFt  FT  gFTF 
Ft  Fit  FF  Ff  Tt  t,  5F  FTJTt  FT  Fft  f— FFT-FFT  ft  FTTFT  t,  FFT  #  FTTFT  1 1 
FF  tt  Fit  Fttt  I  Ft  FFFt  ttFT  FTT  ttt  t  gFTF  Ft,  FFlt  gTFT  t  FFT  FTF  gftFT 
t  Flftrr  ftTFT  I,  ST1FFTT  FTF,  F#t  tlTltt  1 1  gf#TT  FF  t,  Fit  ftr  FFlt  gTFT  t 
FI|F  TTlt  an#  Ft  TTTFFT  FFt  ttt  FTt  t  •aftT  FTFFT  t,  tftTF  T3FFt  ftlFTFTF  FFF 
f#t,  gnt  FTFTt  Ft  ttFTFTF  t,  Ft  FFTt  Ft  F#  I,  #tF  Ft  Ft  FTFTt  t  FTFf 
Fft  itt  I  ^TT,  Ft  t  aTFF  FFT  3TTFT  aftT  FF  FFT  ggiftFT  FTTF  ftTFT,  FF  IT3TT  ftnitt 
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35T  f%3i3HI,  f#?t  #13  35t  35T353  it3T  3ft?  3313  3%  7fT%t  3#  f#ft,  OTRIR, 
3#-35lf  l?FEr  3T3  5#3T,  3ft?  3%  it3TI  3t  git  ^§ft  §f  3ft?  3333% 

g3Tft353n  %3T  tfi 

335  3mr  3T3  if  3ft?  3513T  3113T  f  33ff%5  31T33f  t%313  if  STT33  it%t  3ft?  5% 
3TFFER  ^ff  ’ft  gf%3T  if  3§3  35$T335$T  I,  3?1-3?1  3%  3#  351  I,  m  3#  if  %  3if 
5313T  3ft?  Wf  335  %  311%  351  33f  ’ft  it3T  i,  #  ?&[$  it  5#  I  1MI#  313?  3ft 
Rflt  |f  f#if  gi3  5533  3533T  I  W%  gf%3T  33T1  Ft  55fl%%t  I  Idf# 13  3#  I 
#31%,  %35%  3ft  35tf%RT  35?%  f ,  ?TRHlt  I  #%f  3%,  31  ?FT  5#  1 1  131%  g?35  if, 
131%  5353?,  131%  ?33%  5%,  3##  Wm  %t  I,  f#53  3t  311%  EW I  feH3%U 
ft  I  335  3t  31  13T%  3?13  3?  Rf  %t%t  133T  §33  #133,  131%  31#  3?,  3t  I,  3tt? 
Wl^t  13T3f  if  3#  #3  3  #  5%f%53  3TT%?  ??#  TTT%  33T  %  131%  13#  3? 

533351  133T  it,  3t  35#  I  131?T  131351  t,  31  %t  3FR3#  I  3ft?  ?TT?T  ?E|3  #  5# 
%$T  #3T  1 53?T%  f%35331  I  #  131%  1 1  335  531  313  I,  313  13  13  313  3%  35J? 
3t  3%  35?  ?135%  3%f  531%  3pft3  3?  3F3T  35?  %,  #1  ?i,  %#3  5#  %5  3T3  Tf35 
331HP'  3f  1%  35?3T  I,  313%t  31353  3#t  I  3ft?  13  3??  %  13  35?%  3%  35t#3 
35?%t|l 

§#  ?1313 1  31E3353  73T355E?  33f#  t  3#  5%  5353?  I  3#  3n3  5313%  I  3# 
?ft  5331  I,  3ET-3T3  3T3  3%,  E%t3T  3T  31?,  33-313  3T3  13?  3f%33  3%  3?35  131%  3g§ 
#3%  1 5%  g35  3§3  533#  ft,  33  #  3?3  %  5W  %  g#  3%  g35  3t#t53  #3 1 533351 
I  1 13  533  3TT5#t  #  f#  31  ?i  %  3##  %  #3135  3t  3fM  35T  #^313  ?TRT  3T, 
13?-533?  3f?r  %  3ig  ft,  53%  ?ft3T  3F  3t  3TF3T3  ?t  #  RT#,  3T%3r  f%35R  3%  #  f%5? 
3RT  %  3TJ33T  ?#  I  3E#  33R3  I  f%5  3f#  3FFT  ft?,  5J?I3f  3T3  #  %  3t 

3FT3  |g,  3?  31^43  3#  #  ?%,  53  %  313  35?%  %  ?35T?  %3T  3ft?  f3  gT3t3ft 

%  1%  1 1  ?I3ff%5  fft  ?I33 1 3t3T  3ft,  3%T  35t^  333%t  3t3%  3#  3T3T,  3%%  3%%t?R 
3f  ^t#,  3M  3  ?T3T  it  ?t^,  3  33?3  it  ?5^,  33T%  I,  3  3Ff  333#  1 3  3jS,  T?35 
fitfil  gi  33¥  i  3ft?  313  3Ff  33T3T  3R3T3R-g?3  it%  3%,  3if  %t%t  =Et  3%§T  333T 
%,  3J3t  ^  ff§%3T?  3if  i,  3J3  ?3%  3t3%t3T  3t3  fi^tdH  %  ?#  i  I  3t  3F  13% 
3|3  3T33R  g33  3T  3%?  %kl  3??T  it  3%  13%  31|3  ?I3?  f%53T,  #3  35#  % 
3t%  3if  g3  533  3?  35553  3#?  13%  351T  f%5 13  %t  §#  3?  3#  3E%  33#  t, 
1?T  3?1  %  3it  13  35?3T  3#  lf%5?3T%t^jf%3|iT35i3T%gi,  f#%  3§3  # 
^  #ff  3%  3T3#t  §i,  3%$3%t  §i,  %t  33F33?  #  %5g?3T3  %  3T3T  it  %  4? 
#^313  %  3H?  TfE  33tft35T  if  g35  3^#  3%,  l?35  3ft?  5333%  ^35  3ft?  35#%t  I, 
1RT35T  i  3  if  %11  gRT  53#%  f%5%  i  3T%t  f%?^3  3#  33lf%3f  3%  3T3  ft  3T?  f%3T, 
53?FEt  33T%  %,  13  3T335T  3T?f?  #r  I  3ft?  ?3%  |f%3T  if  3t  333T3  it  #  1 1  f%5?  3t3T 
%  %t  ^  #  f?  53#%  ??#?  3?  3#  3#  3RT3I  ^?5  t%53T  13tf  531#  3?  #[  13T% 
5#t3  3?  %t  53#  3ft?  35i  3ft?  31%  |i,  33'  1#  351T  f%5  31 533  3?3T§3  ^  351^313 
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R#  T#  I  oflT  f#  fdRIH  tor  %  RT#t  RTRRR  R#  RE#  I  #  f#  RR#  R^ES  #tR 
RftTf  f#  Rff  t#  RT#  RTR  #  Rff  #  #T  RETT  RRTR  ft,  RE#  #T  wM  Rff 
tt  ft  #  fR  R)l4dlfl  Rt  REE5,  E3T#t  RTRRR  R#  RET  RR#  I  (cnf^Rlt)  *TR#  f#  RjE? 
Rf#  ##,  RT#t  EJRHTR  ft  R#  R##  RflR  ##t  t,  E§E?t#RTR#REtf^RT## 
£#  R#  RR#,  3#  cgE? t#  RjEJ  TFtT  #  f#T  RR,  RFJ#  t#  TERE  4l41,  df4d  R)t,  HI^H 
ft  RRT  ##  REt  #T  RR  ^R#  fR#  Rf  fRRTR  #RT  I,  3TR  R#RT  t  SJRRTR  R# 
t  #T  #T  RfR  RTt  #R  #IE  RRTf  ft  #t  REt  #TTT  I,  R§R  ft  ##  #  fl#  ft  R# 
t  #  RR  eg®,  RR  RRT  #  Rf  1 1  ft#  RRT  Rf  t  #  Rf  RFJR#R  RRT  t  %  RgR 
#T  RR>  Rf  #RT  Rt^ftR  %  RE#  f  #  I  (RT##)  RRE  fR#,  Rf  fR  RF#  f ,  gftRT 
RTR#  1 1  3TR  fRt  4#  #  #  fR  R#  Rift  RRfT-RERTR  RE#  #,  RT3TRR  ?#REf  t 
RR#t  %  #  #f  #t  RE#  RT#  t  #TT  t  #T  Rt#  RTR  #*ff#  gTRE  %  fR  REES'  #T# 

#  T#t  f  ft  RE#  %  fR#  ft#  f ,  Rf  fRtR  TsRTR  Rt  I  R##  R?-RRf  Rf  #t  f 
RRE  fRt  f#f  R#  f ,  RR#  IfRR  31RRR  fft  |  #T  fRTR  R^R  5#IT  t  RF#  %R1RE 
Rf  RTRT  f  I  Rt  fRt  (Rf#)  t#  I  Rf  RTRRT  R1|R  Rf  ft  RRT  I  3TRRER,  fR#  R##?T 
RTT##  RR  RR)  t  ##  #  fR  REES  RRf#  t,  §lfft  t  fR  R1R  Rf  RR  Rt,  ##R  RTRT 
Rt  ^tR  Rf#  TJRRT  ft  Rff,  REFT  f  #  R#  TfRT  I,  RTR#  Rt  Rf#  R#  RRRT  f ,  jftRT 
REt  Rft  flIRT  RRt  ft  TfT  1 1  #  #t,  fR  RRT  Rt?  Rtf  RERT  t  EjjRR  Rt  fRlt  ## 
RT  WRIT  Rt  #R,  Rt  R3ES  R  R^ES  ft  RETRT  RfRT  f  I  fRR?  #R  fR%  #1#  Rft  t  Rtf 
fR  ctRTT  f ,  RRT  ftRT  t  Rft  REf  RRERT  RTTR#,  RRf#  gRffRT  f  #  #  RRT  RE#  f  I 

Rf  #T  %  RRR  R#  REt  R#tf  #T  RTfRt ,  TRTRRET  R#f  REt  f  ■3TTR  RRTf#RTR  fRT 
^  #  Rft  Rf  #  REIR  §3R  RRRfT  t,  RRf#  Rt  RRE  #§TT#  %,  #TTT  #t  RRTTT  RRf  ft 

#  t,  Rf  RRE  f#TT#  ft  RT#  t  ^TRE  R?t  RTRRtt  #t  I  Rl<gsi  Rt  #R  RRE  f#TT#  # 

R#  f#^TRTR  Rtt  RTRRtt  Rtt,  RRE-REF  R1R  #  ft#  t  E#  fR  ##  f ,  ttr^  RT#?R  RT 
ff^TRTR  #T  RETT  Rf  RRt,  ff-^WH  #TftR#RfRtl#i^Rff  3T#  ^?ft  |f 
#T  RTR  #R  #  R#  I  RfT  #T  RTR  T#T##  t,  RRTRR  T###  t, 

R1R  #  RRttRR  #TI  #  R1#t  Rft  t  #T  RRT  t#,  #T  #T  R#-3TRt  fR#t 
t  R#  %  R#  RftRR  #T  tfRR  tt  TTTRRtt  RETRT#  I 

tt  RTR  REffR  #R  RTT-RRff -f  I  RRff !  RRf#R!  RR#R! 
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[Translation  begins: 

The  work  of  thousands  of  engineers,  foremen  and  workers  is  bearing  fruit 
today  after  nearly  fourteen  years  here  in  Bhakra  Nangal.  I  have  come  almost 
every  year  to  see  the  work  in  progress  because  I  am  interested  in  all  the  great 
projects  that  we  have  taken  up  all  over  the  country.  But  I  think  perhaps  this  is 
the  biggest  of  them  all. 

Bhakra  Nangal  will  produce  two  things  which  are  crucial  for  India’s 
progress.  One  is  water  for  irrigation  and  two,  electricity.  These  two  things  are 
the  lifelines  for  India  or  any  nation  for  that  matter.  Water  for  irrigation  has 
always  been  necessary.  Electricity  is  of  more  recent  origin.  But  wherever  these 
two  things  are  available,  there  is  a  new  awakening  and  strength.  Electricity  is 
useful  to  run  factories  of  every  kind,  in  homes  as  well  as  for  farming.  You  may 
not  be  fully  aware  of  the  number  of  things  that  electricity  can  accomplish. 
Once  the  production  of  electricity  goes  up,  many  things  will  become  possible. 

So,  electricity  and  water  are  fundamental  to  the  progress  of  a  modem 
nation.  We  have  taken  up  the  river  valley  projects  in  order  to  provide  both  to 
the  people  in  the  surrounding  areas.  Since  Bhakra  was  on  a  very  large  scale  and 
we  took  it  up  immediately  after  the  coming  of  freedom,  it  has  made  a  greater 
impact  on  us.  It  has  a  greater  attraction  for  all  of  us.  Also,  the  truth  is  that  it  is 
not  very  far  from  Delhi.  So  I  have  come  here  very  often  and  seen  it  grow, 
almost  brick  by  brick.  Now  it  stands,  a  grand  and  enormous  structure.  But  it  is 
staggering  when  you  think  about  the  amount  of  work  which  has  gone  before. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  putting  up  a  structure  of  bricks  and  stones.  There  are 
huge  steel  pipes  underneath,  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  with 
separate  arrangements  for  water  and  what  not.  I  have  seen  it  gradually  grow 
and  for  me,  it  has  become  a  symbol  of  India’s  progress.  There  were  difficulties 
and  problems  and  we  have  occasionally  stumbled  and  fallen.  But  we  pick 
ourselves  up  and  go  on.  This  is  the  way  a  nation  progresses.  We  must  not  be 
afraid  of  occasional  setbacks  so  long  as  we  have  the  strength  to  pull  ourselves 
together  and  go  on. 

So  I  am  here  and  happy  to  see  all  of  you  assembled  here,  not  only  the 
residents  of  Nangal  but  from  all  over  the  Punjab,  pradhans  of  panchayat  samitis 
and  municipal  committees,  etc.  To  see  this  project  is  an  education  in  itself.  We 
are  emerging  from  the  old  into  a  new  world.  We  have  endured  great  poverty  in 
the  past  and  until  we  step  into  the  modem  age,  this  affliction  cannot  be  removed. 
Modernity  implies  many  things.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should  give  up 
our  ancient  culture  and  principles  and  ideals.  We  in  India  have  been  moulded  by 
thousands  of  years  of  history.  We  have  leamt  a  great  deal  in  the  course  of  this 
long  history,  committed  many  foolishnesses,  and  our  character  bears  the  stamps 
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of  good  as  well  as  bad.  Now  we  must  retain  the  good  and  forget  the  bad.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  forget  our  ancient  traditions.  We  are  after  all  the 
product  of  thousands  of  years  of  history.  How  can  we  ever  forget  something 
which  has  made  us  what  we  are  today?  We  must  retain  all  that  is  best  in  our 
ancient  culture  and  take  our  place  in  the  modem  age. 

As  Sardar  Partap  Singhji52said  just  now  the  modem  age  depends  very  greatly 
on  specialized  education,  knowledge  of  science  and  technology,  machine- 
building  and  electricity  and  what  not.  These  are  the  various  things  which  are 
responsible  for  the  progress  that  is  taking  place.  The  modem  age  began  about 
150  or  200  years  ago  in  Europe.  Now  150-200  years  is  not  very  much  in  the 
history  of  a  nation.  We,  in  our  stupidity  felt  we  were  superior  and  did  not  have 
to  learn  anything  new.  Secondly,  disunity  was  an  ancient  malady  of  ours.  So 
we  became  weak  and  backward  while  the  West  made  great  strides  in  the  field 
of  science  and  technology.  New  inventions  and  discoveries  were  made  and  the 
railways,  motor  car,  electricity,  aeroplanes  and  new  industries  revolutionized 
the  world.  All  this  new  knowledge  is  a  product  of  the  last  100-150  years  and  it 
made  the  countries  of  the  West  extremely  wealthy. 

What  is  wealth?  As  you  know  gold  and  silver  do  not  constitute  wealth  for 
they  are  mere  tools  of  trade.  Wealth  is  something  that  we  produce  from  land 
and  industries,  etc.  Production  has  increased  enormously  due  to  electricity  and 
other  scientific  and  technological  advances.  Agricultural  production  has 
increased  three  or  four  fold  due  to  chemical  fertilizers  and  good  seeds.  A  big 
fertilizer  factory  is  coming  up  near  Nangal.53  I  shall  be  going  there  after  this. 
Anyhow,  science  and  technology  have  contributed  to  tremendous  progress  in 
the  West.  As  you  know,  their  technological  and  scientific  advance  is  reaching 
new  levels  and  Man  is  trying  to  reach  the  Moon  and  the  stars.  I  think  undoubtedly 
within  the  next  few  years  Man  will  land  on  the  Moon.  So,  while  retaining  our 
roots  in  our  past,  we  must  acquire  the  new  knowledge  that  the  world  has  to 
offer,  and  grow  in  stature  by  playing  a  role  on  the  world  stage.  Fourteen  years 
ago,  when  we  became  free,  we  came  to  the  end  of  a  long  struggle.  But 
immediately  after  that  we  had  to  embark  upon  yet  another  long  and  arduous 
journey  to  fight  against  the  poverty  which  afflicts  the  country.  We  thought  a 
great  deal  about  the  problem  and  had  done  so  earlier  too,  to  find  a  solution  to 
India’s  degrading  poverty.  We  could  not  go  around  with  a  begging  bowl  to 
other  nations.  That  is  absurd.  We  can  remove  our  poverty  only  by  our  own 
effort,  hard  work  and  production  of  new  wealth  by  producing  great  quantities 


52.  See  fn  48  in  this  section. 

53.  See  fh  49  in  this  section. 
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of  consumer  goods  from  agriculture  and  industries,  etc.  A  more  hardworking 
a  nation  is,  the  greater  its  progress  is  likely  to  be.  It  cannot  hope  to  progress  by 
counting  heads  or  by  some  magic  formula  or  by  gazing  at  the  stars  without 
working  for  it.  Astrologers  are  all  right  in  their  own  place.  But  if  you  wish  to 
increase  production  from  land  or  industries,  it  can  be  done  only  through  hard 
work  and  training. 

So  a  new  picture  emerged  before  us  of  the  need  to  understand  and  imbibe 
the  scientific  and  technological  knowhow  which  the  modem  world  has  to 
offer.  The  Five  Year  Plans  which  were  started  ten  to  twelve  years  ago  aim  at 
building  a  new  India  and  contain  an  outline  of  what  we  have  to  do  in  order  to 
achieve  that  goal  in  the  coming  years.  Bhakra  is  a  part  of  that  planning.  We 
have  had  to  spend  enormous  sums  of  money,  about  150  or  200  crores  of 
rupees  on  it  which  is  a  vast  sum  for  a  poor  country  like  ours.  But  it  will  benefit 
the  people  for  generations  to  come  by  providing  water  for  irrigation  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  The  water  will  reach  not  only  the  fields  in  the  Punjab  but  to  Rajasthan 
and  its  deserts,  which  will  bloom.  Rajasthan  will  be  completely  transformed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Bhakra.  Electricity  produced  from  the  turbines  will  infuse 
new  life  into  the  villages  in  the  states  because  it  will  be  possible  to  start  new 
industries.  Therefore  whatever  we  are  spending  now  will  pay  rich  dividends  in 
the  years  to  come. 

So  we  have  drawn  up  the  Five  Year  Plans  for  India’s  progress.  If  you 
travel  in  India  on  a  Bharat  darshan  as  thousands  of  people  do,  you  will  get  a 
better  idea  of  what  is  happening  in  India.  The  whole  country  is  in  a  ferment. 
Industries  are  coming  up  everywhere,  new  modes  of  production  are  being 
adopted  and  cooperatives  are  being  formed  and  what  not.  (The  helicopter  is 
making  a  great  noise.  I  have  to  go  in  that  to  Chandigarh  in  a  short  while. 
Perhaps  they  are  testing  it.) 

Well,  anyhow,  I  want  you  to  pay  special  attention  to  something  new  that 
we  have  started — the  Panchayati  Raj.  Panchayat  samitis  have  been  formed  and 
given  greater  autonomy  and  financial  powers  for  development  in  the  rural  areas. 
Our  hopes  that  they  will  transform  the  rural  areas  are  being  realized  gradually. 
They  will  be  able  to  ensure  that  new  and  better  techniques  of  production  are 
adopted.  The  cooperative  societies  can  help  the  farmer  to  get  good  seeds  and 
fertilizers.  They  will  not  have  to  go  to  moneylenders  for  loans  any  more. 
Providing  good  education,  the  setting  up  of  small  industries,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  are  in  the  hands  of  the  panchayat  samitis.  The  ministers  and 
bureaucrats  will  remain  in  their  places.  But  the  real  power  in  the  rural  areas  will 
be  vested  in  you.  This  is  a  great  revolutionary  step  which  has  been  taken  in 
India.  Wherever  I  go  in  India,  I  am  interested  in  knowing  how  the  Panchayati 
Raj  system  functions.  I  think  this  is  something  which  will  transform  the  entire 
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face  of  the  rural  areas.  Cities  are  developing  on  their  own.  I  am  concerned 
about  changing  the  villages  because  eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  lives  in 
the  rural  areas.  Once  the  villages  learn  to  progress  there  will  be  momentous 
changes.  If  eighty  per  cent  of  India’s  population  learn  to  work  hard  and  progress, 
it  will  make  a  great  impact. 

Anyhow,  all  these  things  are  happening.  We  have  been  laying  the  foundation 
for  our  future  progress  during  the  last  fourteen  years  since  freedom.  As  I  said, 
we  are  implementing  the  Five  Year  Plans  which  require  enormous  investments. 
We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  prosperity  of  the  West  is  a  product  of  advance 
in  science  and  technology.  This  is  the  age  of  machines.  If  we  do  not  imbibe 
this  new  knowledge  and  grasp  its  significance  we  will  remain  dependent  on 
others.  Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  import  machines  from  Germany,  England  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  Until  we  learn  to  produce  the  machines  in  India,  we  will 
remain  backward.  That  is  why  we  have  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of 
science  and  opened  national  science  laboratories  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
train  people.  We  have  opened  new  technical  institutes  too.  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees 
are  all  very  well.  But  today  an  individual  who  is  trained  in  some  useful  profession 
is  more  in  demand.  There  is  a  greater  demand  and  respect  for  engineers  and 
scientists.  So  we  want  to  impart  technical  and  scientific  education  and  training 
to  boys  and  girls  to  equip  them  for  the  modern  world.  We  have  opened 
agricultural  colleges.  You  may  ask  why  they  are  necessary.  It  is  essential  that 
our  farmers  should  be  taught  new  techniques  of  production  and  take  advantage 
of  modem  development. 

You  may  have  heard  about  the  state  of  California  in  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States  where  some  Sikhs  have  gone  and  settled  down.  Just  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  California  was  an  extremely  backward  area  with  hardly  any 
production.  But  today  it  is  the  most  prosperous  region  in  the  whole  of  America 
with  abundant  production  and  huge  orchards  and  industries  and  what  not. 
How  did  it  happen?  It  is  science  which  transformed  the  area  completely.  The 
people  worked  hard  and  dug  deep,  thousands  of  feet  into  the  earth  for  water 
and  have  succeeded  in  making  California  the  most  prosperous  region  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  if  we  think  we  know 
everything,  we  will  be  deluding  ourselves.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  we  can 
learn  from  the  other  countries  about  agriculture,  industries  etc.  Everything 
depends  on  modern  science.  We  must  learn  from  the  experience  of  others. 

I  have  given  you  the  example  of  the  United  States.  Take  Japan.  It  is  amazing 
how  much  the  Japanese  are  able  to  produce  from  a  small  patch  of  land.  Japan 
is  only  a  small  island  and  there  is  very  little  land  available.  But  they  are  hard 
working,  intelligent  and  so  they  manage  to  produce  enormous  quantities  of 
foodgrains.  Japan  has  hardly  any  coal  or  iron  which  we  possess  in  abundance. 
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As  you  know,  both  these  things  are  extremely  important  for  industrialization. 
Nothing  can  be  used  without  steel  today.  We  have  had  to  use  massive  quantities 
of  steel  in  BhakraNangal.  We  need  steel  to  build  bridges  and  houses,  in  agriculture 
for  making  implements.  In  short,  we  cannot  move  an  inch  without  steel. 
Electricity  and  coal  are  equally  important.  Japan  has  neither  coal  nor  steel.  But 
the  people  are  hardworking,  intelligent,  united  and  cooperative.  So  Japan  has 
progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds  even  though  they  had  to  import  coal  and  steel. 
It  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  nations  in  Asia.  Then  came  the  war 
which  brought  complete  ruin  upon  the  country.  But  the  amazing  thing  is  that 
within  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  and  inspite 
of  great  damage  and  destruction,  Japan  stands  once  again  on  its  feet,  extremely 
prosperous  and  strong.  It  is  all  due  to  the  hard  work  and  intelligence  of  the 
people. 

So  ultimately,  you  must  remember  that  it  is  human  beings  who  count, 
intelligent,  educated  human  beings,  for  they  are  the  real  assets  of  a  nation.  It  is 
Man  who  can  generate  prosperity  and  plenty,  whether  you  want  to  work  on 
land  or  build  a  bridge  or  set  up  an  industry,  it  is  your  intelligence  and  training 
which  constitute  the  country’s  wealth.  Mere  numbers  do  not  count.  The  40-45 
crores  of  people  who  live  in  India  cannot  make  her  great.  They  are,  on  the 
contrary,  a  burden  to  the  nation.  But  if  all  the  40-45  crores  of  people  started 
working  hard,  are  trained  and  intelligent,  India  can  become  a  very  wealthy 
nation. 

So  right  from  the  beginning,  we  have  paid  attention  to  education,  scientific 
and  technical  education.  We  have  had  to  become  self-reliant  in  producing 
machines  and  electricity,  etc.  Secondly,  we  have  set  up  colleges,  institutes  and 
polytechnics.  At  the  moment,  I  think  we  have  more  than  one  lakh  engineers. 
The  number  may  have  increased,  and  engineers  and  overseers,  etc.,  together 
may  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand.  The  greater  the  number  of 
trained  people  in  the  country,  the  more  wealthy  India  will  become. 

You  have  just  heard  what  Sardar  Partap  Singh  told  you  about  the  amount 
of  electricity  being  generated  in  the  Punjab  now.  It  has  gone  up  from  a  few 
thousand  kilowatts  to  more  than  three  and  a  half  lakh  kilowatts  and  there  is  a 
possibility  of  raising  it  still  further,  to  six  lakhs  in  the  next  five  years  and  to 
twelve  lakhs  thereafter.  This  is  unprecedented  progress  which  no  other  state  in 
the  country  can  compete  with.  But  almost  all  provinces  are  progressing. 

As  I  mentioned,  steel  is  extremely  important.  There  are  no  iron  ores  in  the 
Punjab.  But  there  is  plenty  of  it  in  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa  where  there  are 
four  steel  plants  already  and  we  are  now  setting  up  some  more.  We  are  also 
expanding  the  already  existing  ones  because  however  much  we  may  produce, 
there  is  always  a  demand  for  it.  So  this  is  a  fundamental  thing.  The  way  to 
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alleviate  India’s  poverty  is  not  through  superficial  remedies.  We  have  to  get  to 
the  root  of  the  problem  and  then  find  a  solution.  That  is  why  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  remedy  for  India’s  poverty  lies  in  increasing  production 
from  land  and  industries,  to  make  arrangements  for  training  and  education  and 
to  build  heavy  industries  in  order  to  produce  steel  and  other  essential 
commodities.  We  must  generate  more  electric  power.  These  were  some  of  the 
basic  necessities  for  which  we  made  arrangements  right  from  the  beginning. 

Take  machines,  for  instance.  In  the  beginning,  we  had  to  import  all  our 
machines  from  Germany,  England,  America,  etc.,  which  meant  an  enormous 
drain  on  our  foreign  exchange  resources.  It  left  no  room  for  savings  for 
development.  So  we  decided  to  build  machine-building  industries.  Now  a  number 
of  machines,  small  and  heavy,  are  being  made  in  India.  We  want  to  make 
arrangements  for  building  heavy  industries  which  will  make  big  machines.  We 
must  be  able  to  produce  every  machine  we  would  need  to  set  up  a  steel  plant. 
I  think  within  the  next  ten  years  or  so,  we  will  become  fairly  independent  in 
this  regard.  This  is  the  foundation  we  have  laid  for  progress  in  the  future.  If 
we  had  wanted,  we  could  have  undertaken  some  superficial  measures  which 
would  have  given  temporary  relief  but  would  have  certainly  meant  poverty  in 
the  future.  There  would  have  been  no  infrastructure  for  development  because 
ultimately,  the  sign  of  progress  lies  in  the  amount  of  wealth  generated  by  the 
people.  So  we  have  had  to  chalk  out  a  far-sighted  policy  for  India’s  development. 
As  the  foundation  grows  stronger,  the  new  edifice  of  India  will  emerge,  I  want 
you  to  understand  all  this. 

It  is  strange  that  all  kinds  of  rumours  are  floating  around  these  days  which 
amaze  me.  As  you  know,  we  are  going  to  the  polls  in  a  few  days.  Elections  are 
essential  in  any  democracy.  But  democratic  processes  can  succeed  only  when 
the  electorate  understands  the  issues  which  are  involved.  Voting  does  not  mean 
merely  electing  a  man  for  his  handsome  face.  The  thing  that  counts  is  the  ideas 
and  platforms  that  candidates  stand  for,  and  whether  they  benefit  the  nation.  It 
is  a  question  of  voting  on  the  principles  and  policies,  not  for  individuals,  though 
I  agree  that  the  personal  character  of  the  individuals  is  important  too.  It  is 
obvious  that  you  should  give  your  vote  to  the  honest  candidates  who  are  able 
and  qualified,  not  to  some  dishonest  scoundrel.  But  the  fundamental  thing  is 
the  policies  and  principles  that  they  represent.  The  Independent  candidates 
have  no  platforms  or  policies  of  their  own.  We  have  several  parties  in  the 
country.  There  is  the  Congress  Party  to  which  I  and  your  Chief  Minister  and 
so  many  others  belong.  Then  you  have  the  Akali  Dal,  the  Communist  Party,  Jan 
Sangh,  Praja  Socialist  Party,  etc.,  etc.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  everyone  in  a 
party  is  bad.  That  would  be  absurd.  But  what  you  must  consider  is  the  principles 
which  a  party  represents.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  what  the  Congress  platform 
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is  because  we  have  been  implementing  it  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  Our 
mistakes  as  well  as  achievements  are  before  you.  I  think  that  India  has  benefitted 
a  great  deal  by  the  Five  Year  Plans  etc.,  inspite  of  the  hardships  that  they  may 
have  caused.  The  other  parties  can  make  wild  promises  which  have  never  been 
put  to  the  test.  But  I  am  amazed  that  a  new  party  like  the  Swatantra  should 
declare  that  if  it  comes  to  power,  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  Planning  Commission 
and  what  not.  It  would  mean  putting  an  end  to  destroying  whatever  progress 
we  have  made  during  the  last  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  years.  I  am  amazed  that 
anyone  should  say  this.  Such  a  party  will  probably  drag  the  nation  into  a  mire 
if  it  ever  came  to  power.  That  is  why  I  say  that  you  should  try  to  understand 
what  is  happening  in  India,  why  we  have  the  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Bhakra  Nangal,  etc.,  where  we  are  going  and  how  we  are  trying  to  transform 
this  country.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  trying  to  adopt  all  that  is  best 
in  other  societies  while  retaining  whatever  is  best  in  our  own  ancient  culture. 

There  is  the  Akali  Dal.  What  can  I  say  about  it?  They  have  frittered  away 
their  energies  in  agitations  with  no  thought  to  any  constructive  effort.  Their 
only  aim  is  to  destroy.  I  would  like  to  say  in  this  context  that  so  long  as  people 
stay  within  the  law,  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  show  intelligence  or  act 
foolishly.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  when  we  appointed  a  very  high-powered 
commission  with  the  ex-chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  India  as  its 
Chairman  and  the  ex-Chief  Justice  of  Bombay  High  Court  as  well  as  a  highly 
respected  member  of  the  bar  from  South  India,  Ramaswamy  Aiyar,54to  go  into 
the  grievances  of  the  Sikhs,  we  thought  that  everybody  would  be  pleased.  No 
one  on  the  board  was  in  the  Congress  Party.  In  fact,  all  of  them  have  been 
somewhat  opposed  to  Congress  policies.  We  thought  that  there  could  be  nothing 
better  than  a  Commission  such  as  the  one  we  had  appointed  for  the  members 
had  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  But  as  soon  as  the  appointment  was  announced, 
voices  of  complaint  arose  saying  the  Commission  was  not  acceptable  and  that 
I  had  gone  back  upon  my  word.  I  am  amazed  because  I  do  not  know  how  I 
could  have  done  that.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  anybody  could  suggest  names. 
But  the  ultimate  decision  would  rest  with  the  Government.  I  had  made  that 
quite  clear.  Now  they  deny  all  knowledge  of  it.  I  simply  cannot  understand 
why  they  should  be  displeased  with  a  Commission  composed  of  members  far 
removed  from  Punjab  politics  and  completely  impartial.  One  criticism  is  that 
the  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  once  upon  a  time  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Punjab.  I  did  not  even  know  that  and  anyhow  even  if  he  was  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Punjab  years  ago,  is  it  a  crime?  I  cannot  understand  this.  But 


54.  See  fn  50  in  this  section. 
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what  makes  me  unhappy  is  that  they  should  keep  on  saying  that  I  have  broken 
my  word  because  I  can  tell  you  that  no  such  promise  was  made.  On  the 
contrary,  it  had  been  repeatedly  made  clear  that  no  promises  could  be  made  in 
this  matter.  All  suggestions  were  welcome  and  would  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But  the  ultimate  decision  would  be  taken  by  the  Government.  I  have  tried  to 
clear  up  the  misunderstanding,  but  it  is  of  no  avail.  This  is  not  right  because  it 
unnecessarily  creates  a  suspicion  against  the  Commission.  Now  that  it  has 
been  appointed,  they  are  not  willing  to  appear  before  it.  That  is  of  course  upto 
them.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could.  If  anybody  says  that  the  Commission 
is  under  pressure  from  me,  it  would  be  absolutely  wrong.55 

I  have  given  you  this  example  to  show  how  standards  in  our  politics  have 
fallen  when  it  is  essential  that  we  should  progress  and  take  the  country  with  us 
instead  of  getting  into  futile  squabbles  over  the  question  of  language  and  this 
and  that.  We  have  said  again  and  again  that  Punjabi  is  the  language  of  the 
Punjab  but  Hindi  would  also  be  continued  to  be  used  because  it  is  spoken  in 
some  parts  of  the  Punjab.  What  is  so  bad  about  Hindi  and  Punjabi  flourishing 
side  by  side?  Where  is  the  question  of  argument  in  this?  Above  all,  it  is  absurd 
to  make  it  a  political  issue.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  select  some  good  professors 
who  can  start  teaching  both  the  languages.  You  must  learn  not  only  these  two 
languages  but  so  many  more  things  if  you  want  to  progress  in  the  world.  To  be 
preoccupied  with  trivialities  is  a  sign  of  backward  thinking  which  has  no 
relevance  in  the  modem  world,  whether  he  is  a  Hindu,  Muslim,  Sikh  or  something 
else.  Those  who  indulge  in  such  activities  are  living  in  the  past,  unable  to  get 
out  of  the  rut  and  into  the  new  age,  to  take  up  new  challenges. 

We  have  big  tasks  before  us.  It  is  not  a  small  thing  to  uplift  a  nation.  India 
is  a  very  large  country.  I  think  it  is  the  sixth  or  seventh  largest  country  in  the 
world,  population  wise.  India’s  progress  will  have  a  great  impact  on  the  world 
and  this  is  the  task  which  has  fallen  to  our  lot,  to  those  of  us  living  in  India 
today.  It  is  a  great  task.  I  am  growing  old  and  will  be  able  to  carry  on  for  just 
a  few  years  more.  It  is  obvious  that  I  will  continue  to  work  so  long  as  I  have 
the  strength.  I  have  no  attachment  to  any  post  for  I  have  had  more  than  my 
share  of  posts  and  honours.  I  can  say  honestly  that  I  have  no  desire  for  anything 
in  the  world.  My  dreams  have  come  true  to  a  very  large  extent.  My  dreams  for 
India  are  many  but  they  are  all  gradually  coming  true  or  will  do  so  after  I  am 
gone.  You  and  your  children  will  fulfil  those  dreams.  The  process  goes  on. 

What  makes  me  sad  is  that  in  these  election  campaigns  there  is  no  debate 
on  the  broad  national  issues  but  merely  mud-slinging  and  abuse  which  have 


55.  See  fn  5 1  in  this  section. 
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nothing  to  do  with  political  principles.  There  are  weaknesses  in  all  of  us  and 
they  should  not  be  hidden.  But  after  all  we  are  not  fighting  these  elections  over 
personal  issues  and  weaknesses  but  on  principles  and  what  our  course  of 
action  ought  to  be.  But  when  we  indulge  in  cheap  and  vulgar  behaviour,  it 
lowers  the  standard  of  the  elections  and  sullies  the  honour  of  our  country 
which  has  earned  a  name  in  the  world.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  are  many 
people  in  India  who  are  very  able  but  belong  to  a  bygone  age  mentally  and  so 
they  do  not  fit  into  the  modern  age. 

Well,  I  have  come  here  to  perform  an  auspicious  task  which  I  have  done. 
The  power  that  will  be  generated  will  be  supplied  to  the  Punjab,  Delhi,  Rajasthan 
and  many  other  parts  of  India.  I  am  happy  about  it  and  congratulate  you  on  this 
auspicious  occasion. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  one  thing  more  which  may  be  in  your  minds. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  tension  in  the  world  today  and  talk  of  war,  even  a  world 
war.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details.  If  war  breaks  out,  nuclear  war,  the  whole 
world  will  be  in  ruins.  We  are  making  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  such  an  event 
does  not  come  to  pass.  Apart  from  the  innumerable  domestic  problems,  there 
are  two  major  external  problems  before  us.  One  is  the  Chinese  attack  on  our 
borders  in  the  Himalayas.  There  are  not  many  people  living  in  those  areas.  But 
that  is  no  reason  for  them  to  attack  us.  They  claim  that  it  is  their  territory 
though  all  evidence  points  to  just  the  opposite.  We  cannot  tolerate  any  incursion 
into  our  territory.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  be  cautious  and  not  do  anything 
hasty. 

The  second  thing  is  the  issue  of  Goa  which  is  generating  great  heat  today. 
Goa  is,  you  know,  a  small  place,  consisting  of  a  few  villages  and  a  city  on  the 
west  coast  of  India.  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  for  over 
four  hundred  years.  When  we  were  fighting  for  our  freedom,  the  whole  of 
India  was  under  the  British — except  for  a  few  islands  here  and  there.  We  thought 
that  once  the  British  leave,  these  small  pockets  of  foreign  rule  cannot  continue. 
But  strangely  enough,  though  the  British  and  the  French  left,  the  Portuguese 
continued  to  rule  Goa  and  refused  even  to  talk  to  us.  We  had  to  be  patient 
though  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Goa  was  very  bad.  They  had  no  freedom 
of  speech,  leave  alone  freedom  to  agitate  or  hold  meetings,  etc.  There  was 
suppression  of  individual  liberty,  and  brutalities  which  had  violent  repercussions 
here  in  India.  Many  of  the  Goanese  people  have  relatives  staying  in  other  parts 
of  India.  We  could  not  tolerate  this.  We  had  put  up  with  it  for  fourteen  years 
and  people  would  demand  that  we  should  march  in  and  take  over.  We  said  that 
we  believed  in  peace  and  could  not  resort  to  force.  But  a  few  days  ago,  certain 
events  took  place  in  Goa  and  in  yet  another  Portuguese  colony  in  Africa  which 
made  the  people  extremely  angry.  Millions  of  people  were  killed  in  Africa  or 
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brutally  suppressed  with  the  result  that  they  were  completely  discredited  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  In  Goa  too,  they  started  firing  at  our  ships.  So  we  lost 
patience  and  decided  to  take  action.  We  sent  in  our  forces  quite  openly  because 
things  had  gone  beyond  our  control.  The  railway  traffic  was  stopped  for  a  few 
days.  Now  there  is  a  great  uproar  about  this  and  people  are  coming  forward 
with  noble  advice.  The  fact  is  that  it  had  become  impossible  for  Goa  to  remain 
under  Portuguese  rule  any  longer.  [Applause]  We  know  this  and  so  does  the 
world.  We  had  let  things  slide  because  we  did  not  want  to  resort  to  force.  We 
wanted  to  solve  the  problem  peacefully  as  we  had  done  in  the  case  of  the 
French  colonies  and  continue  to  be  friendly  towards  the  Portuguese  as  we  are 
with  France.  This  was  our  idea.  War  leads  to  bitterness  and  vitiates  the 
atmosphere.  It  creates  evil  consequences  and  our  principle  has  always  been  to 
oppose  war.  Anyhow  we  sent  in  our  troops.  This  issue  has  assumed  great 
importance  suddenly.  It  will  be  our  effort  to  solve  the  matter  peacefully.  But 
we  are  helpless  because  the  other  party  refuses  to  listen  to  reason  and  is  bent 
on  inflicting  all  kinds  of  brutalities  on  our  people.  Therefore  we  have  been 
forced  to  take  some  steps.  We  are  prepared.  But  I  cannot  say  what  will  happen. 
Everything  depends  on  how  the  other  side  reacts. 

I  congratulate  all  of  you  once  again  on  the  completion  of  this  great  task. 
Bhakra  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  nation’s  progress.  Every  achievement  of 
this  kind  contributes  to  India’s  progress.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today.  I 
hope  the  representatives  of  the  municipalities  and  the  gram  panchayat  samitis 
who  are  assembled  here  will  learn  something  from  this  new  experience  and 
will  convey  the  message  to  the  people  in  your  own  areas  to  work  hard  and 
contribute  further  to  the  country’s  progress. 

Please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me  thrice. 

Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 
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10.  In  New  Delhi:  To  the  International  Rural  Youth 
Conference56 

Mr  Chairman,57  Director-General  of  FAO,58  delegates  and  friends, 

Dr  Deshmukh59  will  bear  witness  that  I  have  come  here  under  considerable 
stresses  and  strains  and  difficulties.  I  wanted  to  come  here  because  anything 
concerning  the  growth  of  agriculture  in  India  is  not  only  very  important  but  it 
interests  me  greatly;  but  there  are  so  many  things  that  are  tied  up  with  the 
moment  that  it  will  not  at  all  be  an  easy  matter  even  to  find  a  half  hour  to  come 
here.  However  his  persuasiveness  and  the  importance  of  this  occasion  ultimately 
made  me  come  here  and  I  am  glad  I  did  so. 

Now  first  of  all,  this  world  is  becoming  one  of  conferences.  Conference 
succeeds  conference,  and  I  am  getting  a  little  doubtful  whether  all  the 
conferences,  however  good  they  might  be,  bear  the  fruit  they  should.  I  believe 
the  international  airlines  are  kept  going  by  these  conferences.  Not  that  the 
subjects  are  not  good  and  important;  they  are,  and  obviously  the  way  of  a 
conference  is  a  good  way  to  meet  together  and  discuss.  I  am  not  against  it.  I 
am  merely  introducing  a  slight  note  of  warning  lest  we  should  think  that  we 
have  done  our  job  once  we  have  met  in  a  conference  and  passed  a  few 
resolutions. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  agriculture  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  India 
and  to  many  other  countries  and  especially  those  that  lack  food  grains  or  the 
other  important  articles.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  For  us  it  is  the  very  basis 
of  our  planning.  You  know  that  we  are  now  in  the  middle,  in  the  first  part,  first 
period,  of  our  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  Now  that  plan  takes  into  consideration 
almost  every  aspect  of  Indian  life  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  growth  of 
India  depends  upon  the  industrialisation  of  India.  Industry,  big,  middling,  small 
etc.,  but  having  said  that,  having  decided  that,  we  came  back  to  the  fact  that 
industrialisation  itself  depends  on  agriculture  in  many  ways,  just  as  agriculture 
to  some  extent  depends  on  industrialisation.  The  tools  of  agriculture  depend 


56.  Speech,  19  December  1961  at  Vigyan  Bhawan.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7907,  NM 
No.  1570. 

57.  Most  likely  RS.  Deshmukh,  President  of  the  Young  Farmers  Association  which  sponsored 
the  Conference.  See  The  Hindustan  Times,  13  December  1961,  p.  3. 

58.  B.R.  Sen. 

59.  Panjabrao  Deshmukh. 
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upon  on  many  other  processes.  But  ultimately,  a  country  which  is  trying  to 
industrialise  rapidly  has  decided  to  shoulder  a  very  heavy  responsibility,  very 
heavy  burdens.  It  means  industrialization,  it  means  investment,  and  finding  the 
resources  for  industrialisation. 

Now  where  are  those  resources  to  come  from,  to  an  agricultural  country, 
except  from  agriculture?  Of  course,  when  we  borrow  money,  when  countries 
do,  we  may  get  help  etc.,  but  in  the  final  analysis  the  help  that  we  get,  however 
considerable  it  might  be,  is  really  a  small  proportion  of  our  own  effort.  Now, 
therefore,  industrialisation  depends  upon  the  surplus  as  created  by  agriculture. 
If  say  agriculture  does  not  produce  a  surplus  but  in  fact  is  a  deficit,  then  the 
burden  on  a  country  is  far  too  great.  It  can’t,  it  can’t  industrialise,  and  it  can’t 
even  proceed  satisfactorily  with  the  growth  of  agriculture.  The  two,  of  course, 
are  quite  mixed  up,  but  my  point  is  that  after  years  of  thinking  effort  and 
trying  to  concentrate  on  industry,  we  have  not  given  that  up;  we  have  come  to 
realise  more  forcibly  than  ever  that  growth  of  agriculture  is  the  base  of  all, 
even  of  industrial  growth  in  a  country  like  India.  I  am  not  laying  down  any 
principle  to  be  applied  to  every  country  as  things  are  in  India,  and  in  agricultural 
countries. 

And  so  we  have  given  first  priority  to  the  growth  of  agriculture  and  we 
have  tried  to  turn  people’s  minds  to  this,  young  people  especially;  because 
unfortunately  an  idea  spread  in  India  that  agriculture  does  not  offer  any  prospects 
to  bright  young  men  and  the  moment  a  village  youth  gets  some  kind  of  education 
he  drifts  to  the  city  and  becomes  normally  one  of  the  city’s  unemployed.  He 
may  get  a  job  of  course.  But  many  of  them  don’t.  It  is  quite  absurd,  this  kind 
of  drift.  I  don’t  mind  people  coming  from  the  village  to  a  city.  That  is  a  normal 
thing.  But  they  must  realise  that  not  only  India’s  future,  but  their  own  future  is, 
and  should  be  tied  up  with  the  land — in  fact  even  industrial  growth.  Apart  from 
some  major  industries,  we  have  to  put  up  even  small-scale  industry.  Industrial 
growth  depends  a  great  deal  on  small-scale  industry,  that  is,  which  is  to  be 
located  in  the  rural  areas  to  bring  the  rural  areas  up.  That  is,  we  want  to 
associate  small  industry  with  agriculture  in  our  rural  areas.  Small  industry  has 
always  existed  there,  that  is  cottage  industry.  We  encourage  even  cottage 
industry,  although  we  believe  in  the  latest  techniques  of  production. 
Nevertheless,  we  encourage  cottage  industry. 

But  apart  from  the  cottage  industry,  small  middle  sized  industry  we  think 
should  be  established  in  the  villages  and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  today 
is  the  remarkable  and  even  phenomenal  growth  of  small  industry  in  India.  Not 
all  over  India,  but  over,  say  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  partly  in  Bengal  and  parts 
of  Uttar  Pradesh  and  the  South.  A  recent — about  two  years  back — mission 
came,  of  World  Bank  experts  from  America,  and  in  their  report  they  said  that 
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the  growth  of  small  industry  in  India  was  spectacular. 60  These  men,  these  hard 
boiled  bankers,  are  not  used  to  exaggeration  in  this  matter. 

Now,  here  you  are,  a  conference  of  young  farmers.  Why  am  I  talking 
about  these  other  allied  subjects?  Because  I  want  these  subjects  to  be  considered 
together.  There  is  no  hope  for  agriculture  without  industry,  there  is  no  hope  for 
industry  in  India  without  agricultural  growth,  and  agriculture  is  the  base  of  all. 
Even  agriculture,  it  takes  something;  agriculture  requires  among  many  things 
modem  techniques  and  the  rest,  it  wants  irrigation.  Irrigation  works  are  the 
biggest  types  of  industry,  enormous  hydroelectric  plants  etc.,  with  power. 
Then  agriculture,  as  everything  else,  wants  power.  Power  in  fact  is  the  root  of 
all  things  in  India.  If  we  could  have  enough  power,  we  could  transform  India 
almost  as  if  we  have  a  magician’s  wand.  For  once  every  village  has  power,  you 
will  see  the  whole  thing  changes  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  effect 
of  electric  power  being  taken  to  these  places  is  enormous.  It  not  only  provides 
power  for  certain  agricultural  purposes,  certain  small  industries,  but  it  changes 
the  life  of  the  people  there. 

So,  all  these  things  are  interconnected,  but  the  point  is  we  should  like  our 
people  here  to  realise  the  importance  of  agriculture,  so  that  they  may  devote 
themselves  to  working  on  land  and  to  bringing  modem  techniques  there.  Because, 
after  all,  in  the  last  half  century  or  more,  the  tremendous  growth  in  agricultural 
production  in  some  countries,  most  of  all  I  believe  in  the  United  States  and  may 
be  in  other  countries  too,  have  been  due  to  the  application  of  the  latest  techniques, 
latest  methods.  It  is  amazing,  the  productivity,  agricultural  productivity,  of  the 
United  States  is  something  astonishing.  May  be  Canada  also — I  haven’t  got  the 
figures.  And  other  countries,  Scandanavian  countries  and  others,  because  they 
have  applied  scientific  methods  to  agricultural  production.  And  I  think,  we  can 
and  we  should  learn  a  great  deal. 

After  all,  these  conferences  are  good  to  the  extent  that  we  follow  them  up 
in  every  country  represented.  And  so  I  am  glad  that  you  have  gathered  here  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  approach  this  problem  in  a  way,  in  a  definitely  practical 
way.  There  is  far  too  much  of  tendency  for  resolutions  to  be  passed  and 
government  should  do  this  and  the  government  should  do  that,  not  what  you 
are  going  to  do  after  you  go.  Everything  should  be  done  by  Government.  You 
have  done  your  duty  by  calling  upon  and  demanding  Government  to  do  this 
and  that,  provide  large  funds  to  do  this.  I  think  that  is  fundamentally  a  wrong 
approach.  The  Government  should,  of  course  must,  do  it,  they  do  it.  But  this 
approach  of  casting  the  burden  on  somebody  else  is  fundamentally  a  wrong, 


60.  See  SWJN/SS/44/item  1,  here,  p.  3;  item  4,  here,  p.  23. 
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helpless  approach.  What  you  should  decide  is  what  you  are  going  to  do  from 
day  after  tomorrow.  Whoever  you  represent,  whatever  farmers’  association  or 
whatever  it  is,  that  is  something  which  you  have  got  to  do,  and  the  test  will  be 
as  to  whether  you  have  done  it.  Otherwise  you  simply  say  we  have  asked  the 
Government  to  do  it  and  the  Government  has  done  it.  What  are  we  to  do  about 
it?  It  simply  shifts  the  responsibility. 

The  basic  condition  in  the  growth  of  Indian  agriculture  is  that  the  farmer 
realises  what  he  has  got  to  do,  not  what  the  Government  does.  That  is  a 
secondary  matter.  Once  the  farmer  gets  up  and  wakes  up  from  his  age-old 
habits  and  adopts  new  habits,  that  is  the  revolution  in  agriculture.  That  is  what 
we  wanted  to  come  and  that  is  coming  in  India  and  I  see  it  is  coming.  It  has 
come  to  some  extent.  That  is  a  mixed  process. 

Now  we  are  on  the  administrative  plane,  we  are  giving  enormous  power 
and  authority  to  our  agricultural  folk.  We  are  taking  away  the  normal  resources 
and  authority — which  the  Government  used  to  have  and  high  officials  of  the 
Government  used  to  have — taking  it  away  from  them  and  handing  them  over 
to  the  village  councils.  It  is  a  revolutionary  change  we  are  doing  for  hundreds 
and  millions  of  people.  They  are  getting  not  only  authority,  but  resources.  By 
resources  I  mean,  let  us  take  our  land  tax.  We  hand  it  over.  We  hand  it  over  to 
them  back,  to  the  land  taxes  to  do  what  you  like  with  it.  It  depends,  it  is 
different  in  various  States.  Primary  education,  it  is  for  the  village  people  to  look 
after  their  primary  education  and  we  have  found  that,  immediately  we  do  that, 
there  is  progress.  Previously,  it  was  a  distant  authority  sending  inspectors  to 
see.  Now  the  village  people  themselves  are  the  authority  and  they  see  that 
everybody  goes  to  school.  Nobody  can  escape  that.  But  the  main  purpose  of 
this  transfer  of  authority  of  the  rural  people  is  that  they  should  become  self- 
reliant,  they  should  look  to  themselves,  not  run  to  officials  to  do  this  for  us  and 
to  do  that  for  us,  or  run  to  Government,  which  is  a  very  old  habit  in  India;  may 
be  in  other  places  too.  The  way  they  run  at  the  slightest  provocation  to 
somebody,  so  that  somebody  else  may  do  something  for  them  instead  of  trying 
to  do  it  themselves,  and  often  they  can  do  much  themselves.  In  fact,  if  every 
village  did  a  little  for  itself,  the  whole  of  the  face  of  India  would  be  transformed. 

So,  I  have  mentioned  these  things  so  as  to  bring  out  to  you  the  background 
of  our  thinking;  that  is,  India  is  attacking  this  problem  certainly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  introducing  modern  methods  in  this  and  that,  helping,  but 
fundamentally,  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  to  change  the  mind  of  the 
farmer,  to  pull  him  out  of  the  ruts  in  which  he  has  been.  In  a  sense  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  a  farmer  is  a  conservative  person.  He  does  not  believe  in  lectures  and 
theoretical  explanations.  But  once  a  farmer  sees  something  done,  he  is  a  convert; 
and  once  he  is  a  convert,  he  does  it  himself.  And  therefore,  it  is  what  we  are 
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engaged  in,  what  we  should  be  engaged  in,  is  this  tremendous  far  reaching 
mental  revolution  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers;  and  this  process  is  going  on 
here.  It  is  going  on  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Education  for  one  thing,  because  their 
children  are  being  educated,  vast  numbers  of  them  today,  they  were  not 
previously. 

Other  things.  Take  fertilizers.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago,  it  was  a  little 
difficult  to  get  the  farmer  to  accept  the  fertilizer.  Today  we  cannot  just  meet 
the  demand.  We  go  on  putting  up  factories  for  fertilizers.  We  import  it;  yet  we 
can’t  meet  their  full  demand.  I  hope  soon  to  have  these  new  factories  run  in; 
but  it  shows  how  once  we  understand  it,  they  take  to  it.  New  implements, 
farming  implements,  gradually  they  are  coming,  adds  the  greatest  importance 
to  it.  And  so  many  relatively  simple  things,  not  terribly  expensive,  which  can  be 
done  if  the  farmers’  mentality  is  changed.  So  we  attack  the  farmers’  mentality. 
Attack,  I  mean,  approach  it  and  try  to  convert  them  by  showing  and  by 
explaining  things. 

And  because  here  is  my  friend  Mr  B.R.  Sen,  the  Director-General  of  yours 
sitting  here,  with  vast  plans  for  what  we  call  freedom  from  hunger.  They  are 
very  fine  plans  and  I  wish  them  all  success.  But  I  still  attach  importance  to  this 
freedom  from  a  superstitious  approach  of  past  method.  That  is  the  main  thing. 
The  man  has  to  change.  In  fact  that  applies  to  every  activity  of  life.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  mental  change  that  has  to  be  brought 
about,  if  we  talk  about  war  and  peace.  You  know  in  the  UNESCO’s  preamble, 
it  says  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  which  is  perfectly  true.  Every  big  thing 
begins  in  the  mind  of  men,  war,  peace,  or  reform,  and  apply  it  to  agriculture. 
Therefore,  it  is  really  the  approach  to  the  farmer  that  we  attach  great  importance; 
we  talk  about  the  approach  to  the  farmer,  to  the  cooperative  principle, 
cooperation.  Cooperation,  of  course,  recognised  all  over  the  world,  is  a  most 
important  thing  for  agriculture.  But  in  a  country  like  India  where  the  holding, 
farmer’s  holding,  is  extraordinarily  small,  one  acre,  two  acres,  rarely  three 
acres.  There  are  few  persons  with  more.  It  is  not  open  to  that  farmer  to  indulge 
in,  well,  in  new  ways  etc.  He  has  got  no  resources.  He  cannot  do  it.  A  man  has 
got  one  acre  or  two.  What  can  a  poor  fellow  do? 

But  in  a  cooperative  way  if  they  join  together,  the  cooperative  society,  it 
gives  him  resources.  So,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  have  said  here  in 
India  for  the  farmers  to  function  in  the  cooperative  way.  And,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
progress  made  in  this  has  been  quite  substantial  and  promising,  I  don’t  say  that 
all  the  cooperatives  in  India  are  functioning  well.  Some  of  them  are,  possibly, 
rather  bogus  cooperatives.  But  many  of  them  have  real  good  cooperatives  and 
they  are  doing  very  well.  Now  generally  speaking,  I  would  say  the  outlook  in 
India  in  regard  to  agriculture  is  a  promising  one.  I  have  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
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that  we  shall  make  good  in  agriculture,  not  only  achieve  our  targets  which  we 
have  laid  down  and  which  we  are  in  the  process  of  achieving  now,  but  bring 
about  that  revolution  in  agricultural  methods  and  in  the  peasants’  or  farmers’ 
outlook  which  is  the  basic  thing  for  a  change. 

And  may  I  just  say  something,  which  is  not  directly  related  to  this  matter, 
though  it  is  very  important,  I  think.  I  am  not  a  farmer.  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
have  had  no  experience  of  any  type  of  farming,  in  any  shape  either  as  a  cultivator 
or  as  owner  of  land  or  anything.  The  most  I  have  done  on  the  earth  is  gardening 
and  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much  and  I  have  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  digging. 
Digging  the  earth  myself  and  feeding  the  soft  earth  with  my  fingers  and  hands 
and  generally  this  kind  of  manual  labour  used  in  gardening.  But  the  thought  has 
often  come  to  me,  that  one  of  the  ills  of  modem  civilisation  is  that  it  takes  a 
person  away  from  land,  from  mother  earth,  makes  him  more  and  more,  well, 
in  a  sense  cut  off  from  the  roots  of  his  being. 

After  all,  all  the  great  achievements  of  science — and  they  are  very  great, 
and  the  civilisation  that  is  built  up  from  them  has  been  and  is  magnificent — in 
the  ultimate  analysis  they  all  lead  back  to  some  form  or  other  to  mother  earth 
and  to  the  powers,  to  the  various  things  which  the  earth  gives,  whether  it  is 
minerals,  whether  it  is  other  things  in  earth  and  whether  it  is  the  land  generally. 
What  science  has  done  is  to  disclose,  to  uncover  powers  which  are  inherent  in 
nature,  and  if  it  develops  electric  power,  well,  discloses  the  power  of  nature  or 
atomic  power,  it  is  something  which  has  been  and  is  in  nature;  but  they  have 
discovered  it,  how  to  utilise  it.  Now  I  am  not — I  myself,  having  received  some 
kind  of  a  small  scientific  training  I  am  all  for  that — so  I  am  not  criticising  that, 
but  what  I  am  laying  stress  on  is  this,  this  both  our  minds  and  our  general 
bodies  are  getting  cut  off  from  mother  earth,  and  mother  earth  is  still  the 
mother  earth  of  human  beings  in  a  basic  way,  whether  you  are  an  agriculturist 
or  whatever  you  may  be.  And  living  cut  off  from  this,  I  think  may  well  lead  the 
structure  of  civilisation  gradually  to  dry  up.  The  life  giving  forces  which  come 
to  us  from  mother  earth,  from  the  sun,  will  partly  dry  up  and  that  will  not  be 
good  for  the  future  of  civilisation  or  of  any  community  that  takes  too  much  to 
it.  It  is  not  a  novel  idea,  it  has  often  been  said,  but  I  am  putting  it  to  you  merely 
to  draw  your  attention  to  it. 

But  that  again  leads  me  to  the  importance  of  agriculture  because  there  you 
deal  directly  with  mother  earth.  If  you  deal  with  it  properly,  the  economic 
benefits  should  be  good.  But  apart  from  economic  benefits,  physically  and 
even  in  other  ways,  the  human  being  improves  greatly.  Here  is  broader  vision, 
he  does  not  live  the  feverish,  superficial,  rather  superficial  life  of  those  cut  off 
from  land  or  living  in  great  cities.  Great  cities  are  important  and  I  have  nothing 
against  them.  I  like  them,  but  a  person  who  is  condemned  to  live  always  in 
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great  cities  without  the  touch  of  mother  earth,  without  the  land,  is  likely  not  to 
flourish  for  too  long  in  a  healthy  state.  Therefore,  not  only  from  short  term 
points  of  view  of  the  importance  of  agriculture,  but  from  the  longer  term,  from 
the  longer  perspective,  we  must  cultivate  with  due  reverence  mother  earth  as 
the  ancients  did  in  their  own  way.  Now  you  may  do  it  in  our  own  way,  in  the 
scientific  way,  but  nevertheless,  pay  due  respect  and  reverence  to  mother  earth. 

Thank  you. 


11.  In  New  Delhi:  To  Scouts  and  Guides61 

rR  g#t,  gbiaan  g  rnffg, 

gifR  ft  a?k  gg  g#  #t  g#  jgsft  ##  I,  #  4  g#  w 

gps  ggg  #, #g  #  g#  g#  #  g# sg# I,  Rf#g firo  gbiaan  a?R gifgg 

#  an#  #g  #  gra  ggg  ap  RRgg  #  ftw  ##  I  a#  rt#  an#  #t  g§g  nnggT 

g§g#  1 1  g#f#  fW  #  #  3TR  #g  #R#  I  RFR?  a?R  Rff  ##,  #  R  g# 
#t,  gf#  #t,  gf#  #t  ftraTW  I  ##  #  ar#  HHlRcb  ft,  gRR  an#-3T#  WT 

gRi  g#f#  gg  g#  #  rt  gg  #g  #  R-ggnn  #  tb#  I  #  Rim#  ## 

I  gT  !#T  gifi#  I  f#n#  #  g#  gT#  #  g#  #  #tg  #  ##  t,  g?  #  #g>  t  #>tg 

#  riR,  fin#  w  #t#  #,  rj#  gfig  #n  #,  gg#  ggr#  #r  #gT  R,  #  #  t, 

#  #  I  #  ggR  #tg  i  ##g  gg  gg#  g#  R  ft  ggi  HinRg  g#  gg  f#n# 
an#  gR  ggggr 1 1  g#  ?  ggft#  #  f#n#  #  g#g  ##  I,  ggg  Ft#  I  #  #t 

ft  ggn  #  #g  #  tfR  g#  #  F#  gift#  i  an#  #?t  #t  t§tt  ggn,  an#  #g  g#  Rgr 
cRm,  an#  #§t  gg  sir  rrt,  gT#  anRT  g#  i 

#  #$t  g?  g#  ggT?  #  tf#  ##  #g  I,  #?t  #  g#  #  an#  I  f#  #$t  # 
TF#  gt#  alR  #  g#  t  ##g  gw-w  #§t  #  tf#  g#  i  gRt#  angRt  FgR  #$t  R  75# 
I,  #  rt  ft  ##  g#  RR  Rgr  gR,  ggr  rr-rr  %  gg  f#TT  gR?  gg#  g#  I  f# 
RT#$T#RF##fnT#aic#  f#gR  gR  #?t  #  tfR  g#  gg?  g?r  gRgrr  Ft  g#, 
gg?  ggr  Ft  g#  1  #R  gg  an#  nr  R  7#  Ft  aftr  fRggjg  #,  %R  gR  # 
##  f#rgnr  #  #  a#  gg#  fgrg  gsr  gr#  m  grgr  nn  gn?  gf#g  I,  gna-gg#  #t 
gg?  nR,  gna-gg#  #t  gfmgT  gR  #R  fgggg  gf#g  #  gg  ggg  gR  1  gf  #  gg# 
gggg  #  #  ##3T  fRT  t#  aigg  ggg  r#  #,  #g#  r#  #  ggg  ai^sr 
#gr  a##  ggRi  gnr  ##  %,  fgnnR  m?Fg  g§g  ft  gi#  %  1  #g  #  ##  #  f#FR 
#n#  #  ;sngT  aigg  #g  #gr  1 1  fagw  ##,  ##t  ##,  #  g#  #g#  I  agg 
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TTT-TTT  Ilf  Sjg  #t  #  FIT  T#  I  #  fi#n<  n#  t,  gn-git  #t  TFT  TT#  I  FTTH 
FITT  #T  ft  TTTT  1 1  ?#  TTF  ft  #  TIFT  #  FT  #t,  #T  #t,  #,  TIFT  #t,  FT# 
#TTIT  TT#  %  TTTTT  T^T  3TT#  I  #T  Tpft-Tpft  #TT  I  TTT  fid^T  TIT  TI#  %  I 
gT  TF#  it  Tit  T#  TIFT  Tit  TT#  #T  gn  TTn-#  TTT  #  TT#  #  #5  T# 
t,  FTTt  T|T  WT  TTtf  T#  TITTT  T§T  I  it  gT  3TTTTTT  RblFFT  it,  TlFfT  it, 
T?#-TFfi#l  #T  T§T  Tit  TIFT  #  gT  n#  it,  TT#  it  I  #f  T#  g*F# 

grigsT  ##,  n#t  grigsT  i,  tt#  ##  g#  mi  i,  tit  nt  tf%  #t  tt  gr  t#f 

it  TIT  fin  Tt  TTTTT 1 1  ##,  TTT  FT  fin  #  TT  TIFT  T ft  #  ##  Ti-T%  TIFT  it 

t#  i  Frit  t#  %  tt#t  Tittf  nrc#  #r  f#g  #rit  mr  nt  #  Tit  i?T  nr  tft 
TFT  T#TT,  iFT  TFT  T#,  it  TFT  I,  TFT  TFT  I  FfimT  I  FT#T  TF  #  gT  #1# 
it  TTIF3T  TftT  TIFF  it#  TF  gn  it  Tit  TIT  it  TF  til  Tmit  imT  TIT#  TF  Tit 
f%  FT  TTT  oftr  TFT  iTTMT  #t,  3P#t  T><#  Tlfig,  Tli  T#  if  TT  Ti  if,  gif  TF 

fir  fin  tit  tift  tittt,  #rt  tf  f#  it  tift  wi  it  T#t  ttf  ft  Tmi  ft  toi, 
gf##F#  tittt,  fin#m  ft  Tit  i  ?rft  f#r  tt  g*Fii  tf#  ttf  #  Ti-Ti  tift 
•3##  it  ft#  tttjt  nf#  itr  ttt  #r  ^?t  #t  g*s#  tifi  Tit  imr,  niff#  ft  gn 

Tit  TIFT  TITTT  nfig  I 

tf  gfirr  tt#  i  Tt#  #  tift  ft,  it  #tr  tt#  i  f#  ft  #  #  #r  itr  tift 
Tit  Fnt  fig  it  t#  t#  iti,  it  fin#  iti  1 1  gfirr  #  tift  i  ft  tt#  nt  tttt 
i,  ff#  tt  #  tift  i,  nr  #  ttt  Tift  nt  fi<-gi  #tt  i,  ttt  nr#  it  i  gn-gri  #t, 
tt  tift  an  itrr  i  i  ir  #  tift  #  tit  nt  ft  ttf  %  #  i?T  Trigg  it  titt  i  i 

FTT  #  gT#  TFT#  #t  TTT  #  f#  TIT  TFT  #  TjT  #  T#  #t  #T  T|T  Tit  T#  FT# 
fig  TIFT  nt,  TF  TTTT  FTgT  TFT1T  TT  T#  1 1  TFTIT  #n  #  it#  I  f#T#  TIT  T# 
T}T  T  F§T  TIFT  Tit  ##  TIT  TTT#  t,  FT  TTF  ft  #  TTT  #t  #  #  TT#  i,  TF# 

gftnr  #  tt#  #  i  #  tf  ft  gn  nt  #ttt  nfig,  gjr  t  t^s  tift  tw  i 

TTTTT  TTT  TTT,  f#T#  TTT  gg,  #TF  TTT  ft  TjT  f#T  FTT  gg  TT  FTTT  i$T 
TTT#  f3TT,  TTTFT  TFT  TTTTT,  TITTT  §3TT  #T  #TF  TTT,  TFT  T^T  Tit  TF#-Tff## 

t#  #,  #  ?tttt  TTimr  f#gmr  #  in  gi  it  tt  tit  tt  ft#  tf#  gg  if,  tt  i§T 

TTT  TTT,  #T  TTTTT  TTTT  i  T§T  ##  #,  TT  Tn  gT  TT#  #tT  #  TTT  T#TT  I 

#  FT  #  #TT  i?T  TTTTT  TTFi  I  f#T#  #T-#T  TfT  T  #,  T#  Tn  TT  #t  TTTT 

it  i  tttt  #  tt  #i  t#,  n#  i#  TTTTT  i#  i,  nti  t%  in^n  #i  i,  nti  T# 
t#,  nti  #i,  nti  t#,  nti  gri  i  tf  #  tit  #n  i,  tf  #  t#  i  f#  tttt  n# 

#  #  tftt  #  umr  ft  fir  mr  #  tttt  nr  i  i  #  #  ttt  #t  tit  t#  it#,  if#T 

TTTT  n#  #  T#  TF  i  f#  TT  Tt#  #1,  TT  T#t  #t,  T#  #t  TTTT  TIT  #ni  ##  I 
#i  TT  T#t  #f,  T#  T#  TIT  i  TTTT,  TT%  #  T^T  FT  #T#  i,  f#T  TTT  # 

mr  nr  tt#  i  i  #  tt  t#I  nt  ttt#  ttf  ft  t^t  i  t#  nr  #nr  ##  i  tt  tft 
fegft  t  #  Tgr  Tit  t^t  i,  tt#  t#  t#  i#,  i#ir  #r  #  tt#  #  ft#  tt  ttf 
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3ft  I,  3ftt  3lft  1 1  ftt  53  315ft  ft  3ftft  313  3ft  ?ft,  3ftft  3331  3533  31  353ft 
3  ?ft  ft  F^F  -Sift  ?<£3  if  3ft  3lft  I  ftft  1<§3  if  ;mft  3?lft  313  3%  Idjd  ft,  v5dd) 
313  -SETT  3351  353  ft,  ftdl  ft  ft  3ftft3T  3lft,  ft  53  3?5  %  ’JfT  fttsFl  fad  I  fft  d<6 

%  53  313ft  ft  m  35ft  3ft  ftftFi  fftft  3pj  cfei  ftteft  33,  5p  3  3p  333  ft  33ft 

d<6  %  33  3331  %  ft  ft)<c|  I  5?f  d<$  %  3p5  did)  37  33>  3ft  fad  did  ft  ft?  33  did) 
fftftt  ft,  fft?  ft  371  ftdT  fft3T3  ft,  37J?  ft  ft  31lft  3%3T,  ftftftftl  33?lft  %  333T 
ft,  ft  fadfadl  33  3ftf  731  %  33  J*-6lft  3T-313  3%  ft,  5dfd^  1J3  3^5  3  3ft,  %ft 
73t  ft  fad)*-4l  did  ft,  fft  3ft  3)f,  3  3%  3)f  $ddd  3Hdd)d  3ftf  fttft  ft,  3)'  eg©  333 
3ftf  3173T,  ft7t  ft  333  %  7331  ft 1  ft  313  ^3  ft  73333  ft?  3155  3ft,  1^3  3§3  did 
3T?f  7fftft  ftf,  ft  57T  333  3#  fftft  fjft  3T3  3f31  ft,  33331  3t3T  ft,  ft?  3%  fttft 
37  ft?  ft  3t37  I  ft  ftft  3^  fft  7ft  3ft  3713?  33  ftlFl  fft33T  3Tfft3  I  ft  3713?  33 
ftjFl  fftft  3ft  33  33  3ft  53ft  ft§l  37  ft,  3ftft  3ft  3jS  3  5§S  Wjftl  ft?  3155 

33  333  ?M,  33  37137  ftf ,  3ftf  ft  <3*1  #3  ft  73333  ft?  3155  ftt  g33ft  ft  13171  ftsf* 
fftr  33T  Tfftft  33,  3§3  3lft  3ft  3ft  fftlT,  3T33  ft  333ft  ft  fftft  71lft  ft§T  ft  I 
ft  33  ^3  33tft  ft?  gi?ft  7113ft  3?  33ft  3ft  ft§T  3ft  3?ft?  ft 1  351  3Tft  ft§T 
%  3ft  ^3  ;;3T3I3L  ft  fftft  ft  <$d  did  ft  I  dtftd  fftft  ft  33)  351  §157  ft,  351 
33?  ft,  53ft  3T3-3T3  3ft-3%  ^qft  ft,  33T3  ft,  33?  5lft§T,  7F37313,  fft5T7,  33T3, 
J3T33,  351753,  3S?  ft§T,  ftST  ft§T,  33171,  ft?3,  ftq?,  3RJ3  3ft  33  3T3  fft?  % 
3ft  I  (35313)  3T3T3  ft,  ft3T  ft,  3ft3T  (ft3T  ft  TicF  33313)  3T3T3  I  33  ftft  WftE 
F3T3  ftftr  ft  ft,  3ft-3ft  3ft§T  ft,  fftft  ft  ftil  3T  ft,  3F?  331  ft  dRbd  ft?T  tdei 
ft,  ft  35  ?13  fftl  ft  3l<d  ftldl  ft  1  33  ^3  ft  ft  ^1?  3l3  fftft  ft  ?5%  did  ftf, 
ft3  ft?  3#  ft  3lft  ft,  3313  ft  3ft,  3ftfft  3ftftft?T3?ftftft?5ftft3,  fftft 
§15?  ft,  ftftF  ft,  33ffft  53lft  333lft  ft  I  fft#  §15?  3 ftft  Iflft  feft  ft  ?5ft  3lft  33 
ft  3ft  ft,  35  ft  ?lft  ft§T  33  ft,  ?lft  ftt  5?ft  ftftFl?  ft,  531  ft  ft?  333  313  ft  35 
ft  fft  313  ft§T  33  ftft  33  ft  I  ^3  33?lt  fft  3313  H  3 1  fa  ft  33  ft,  ft  53  313  ftt  ft 
3ftf  31331 1  3313  ft  %?3T  ft3  ftt  ft,  p3  ftf  ft  I  3#  3?5  ft  3313  ft  fft??!l  3313 
313f  33  ft  ft?  3ftfft  35  313  ft§T  53T3  ft  331?  %3133  3515  ft  ftft  ft?  ftft  3fft3 
ft  3lft,  fft^3  3fft3  ft  53ft  331  ftft  3ft§3?  ft,  333F§3lft  ft  31?3  ft  ftft  3? 
fft^3  3fftl  ft  #?  ftft  ft  ?33  3513  ft§T  ft  ft?  fft?ft  ft-ftft  3?31  ftt  3^  ft  ft? 
331?  33?  ft  3515  ft,  3%-3t  3515,  f|3133  3515  I  ftt  5313  ft§T  335lt,  331 33T  3^ 
fft3T33  3515  ft?  353  533ft  ftft  |3  ft  ft?  5?ftt  ?31 33ft  ft  I  31?13  ft  ?31  fft3133 
3515  ftt  33ft  ft  ft?  d^fl  ft,  3ilfa<  ft  ?31  ftt  3ft  ft  ?5ft  did!  3ft  33ft  ft  33ft,  dlftd 
fft?  ft  35  fttft  33F  53lft  ft  ft?  33)  3?5  ft  53  d*^S  3ft  ftft  ft  ft  ft?  133?  53lft 
3ft  3515  ft  I  ftf  35  ?1T3  ftft  53  ?13t  33  ft,  35  3ftt  f%  ^3  d)ftl  ft)  53  fftftft  53T3 
ft  ft?  fftftt  ftftt  ft?  ft  ft  I  ?T1?1  ft§T  53T?1  ft,  ?t333,  35  ftt  35  3|t  3ft,  351  3Tft 
ftftTft  5ft  fftftl  ft  3  53  ?ftf  ftt,  5331  351  §3331?  ft§T  ft?  5?13ft  ^3  3^lftt  3ft  ftt 
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tot  tot#  "grufr  tot#  I  to  #t  #t  a#  to#  re  tot#  #f  tot#  toiPir 

1 1  TOT#t  TOt  #  g»T  R#  f#  TORT  #T  #R  I,  ##R  TO#  &T  #  3#  3#TOR  TOR 

#  TOST  I,  ##T  TO#  R#^#tf###?#f#tTO  TO#  %  3jS  TO#  ##  1 1 
TOT  #T  TO#  |,  TOT  if  c§S  TOS#  it#  I,  3jS  J#  ##  t,  TO  ##T$T  R*  1# 
TORT  ^§T  RS=T  TOST  #  #  #R  I,  #T  ##  #  #tf#R  TO#  1 1  #  f#  #  #R  ## 

#  R#  R#  #  #  #T  TOR  %  R#f#  TO  R#  #?T  #t,  R#  5#R  #t  TO  TORT  R5# 

I,  far#  to  #reg?r  #  it,  ?ri#?r?t-’jrk  r  #  i 

#  TOT  JR-  TO#  #  TO  RR  #  ##,  Rift#  #1  ##  f#T  TJ#  #tf#9T  TO#  ’# 
f#  ##  TO  R#  3#R  #  ##  #  RR  TOT  #PTO  #  #,  f##  #  R?#  R  R?  I  RffR# 
R#  t  #T -JR#  R#  #R#,  TO#  #TO  W  §TO  t  TO  R#  #t  TO#  #t  I  TO#  f#R 
TJR  ###,  R£R  #  R  REE3R  TO  #  R  RTTO  TO  #,  TO  TO#  TfT  TO#  ##,  Tf# 
TOT-#  RJT  ##,  f#TRT  #  #R  #R,  #  TO#  f#R  gR  Rt-Ri  RR  TO  TOE#  I  #  5# 
TOT  TOTO  g*-6l#  TOT  ##  #  R§R  7g$#  #R  gR  TOT  RE#  #t  #7T  TOT  3#T  TO#kk  I 

TO#R! 

[Translation  begins: 

Dear  Children,  Scouts  and  Guides, 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  meet  you.  Even  otherwise,  I  like  participating 
in  children’s  functions.  But  I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  here  for  the  Scouts 
and  Guides  meet  because  they  mix  a  great  deal  of  education  with  their  playing 
which  benefits  everyone.  What  you  learn  as  a  scout  or  guide  is  to  be  a  good 
citizen  of  the  country  when  you  grow  up.  In  a  sense  all  of  us  who  live  in  India 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  her  soldiers.  A  soldier  does  not  mean  merely  a  soldier  in  the 
armed  forces  though  we  have  those  soldiers  too.  But  we,  every  citizen  of  India 
must  consider  ourselves  soldiers  of  a  different  kind,  because  the  duties  and 
tasks  of  a  soldier  must  belong,  to  some  extent,  to  everyone  who  lives  in  the 
country  like,  defending  the  nation,  service  of  the  country,  looking  to  the  national 
interests  and  not  merely  one’s  own  selfish  interests. 

What  does  a  nation  mean?  It  means  a  number  of  things  but  the  people  of 
the  country  are  the  most  important  ones.  Millions  of  people  live  in  India.  How 
can  we  serve  all  of  them?  What  it  means  is  that  we  should  create  an  atmosphere 
in  the  country  in  which  everyone  thinks  of  themselves  as  part  of  a  large  family. 
Just  as  you  live  in  your  own  homes,  the  people  of  India  must  learn  to  live  as 
one  family,  love  one  another,  cooperate  with  and  help  one  another.  You  must 
have  learnt  even  as  a  child  that  it  is  better  to  do  something  in  cooperation  with 
others  rather  than  by  oneself  because  there  is  strength  in  unity.  Even  playing  is 
more  fun  in  a  group,  whether  it  is  football,  hockey  or  something  else.  If  each 
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player  pulled  in  a  different  direction,  they  would  lose,  but  if  they  help  and 
cooperate  with  one  another,  they  can  make  a  good  team. 

Similarly,  in  our  work  or  education  or  play,  if  we  do  it  with  others,  it 
makes  for  greater  happiness  and  strength  for  everyone.  As  you  know,  nobody 
loves  a  child  who  turns  up  his  nose  at  others  and  sits  in  a  comer  by  himself. 
Those  of  you  who  are  scouts  or  guides  leam  to  do  many  things  together.  I 
have  seen  your  beautiful  exhibition  in  which  you  have  made  the  exhibits  together. 
Just  think  how  much  we  can  achieve  if  we  worked  together,  the  forty  crores 
of  men  and  women  in  India.  We  could  transform  the  face  of  this  country.  So 
you  are  learning  something  of  great  value  as  scouts  and  guides  by  learning  to 
take  care  of  yourselves,  two  to  cooperate  with  one  another,  three,  to  do 
everything  neatly  and  efficiently.  Later  on,  when  you  face  bigger  challenges, 
you  will  be  able  to  do  a  good  job,  and  everyone  will  be  pleased  with  your  work. 

Everyone  must  work,  for  the  world  moves  by  the  work  of  the  people. 
Those  who  live  off  the  labour  of  others  are  useless  people.  All  of  us  must  do 
our  share  in  the  tasks  of  our  country  and  the  world  and  help  one  another.  Only 
then  will  the  country  become  strong.  In  the  olden  days,  a  handful  of  people 
used  to  live  off  the  labour  of  others,  which  is  not  a  good  social  tradition.  A 
good  social  structure  is  one  in  which  everyone  does  something  and  contributes 
towards  the  national  wealth.  So  everyone  must  leam  to  do  something. 

Times  have  changed.  A  little  more  than  fourteen  years  ago,  India  became 
free  and  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  seated  here  must  have  been  born  in  free 
India  or  just  a  little  earlier.  Since  then,  the  country  has  changed  and  continues 
to  do  so  very  rapidly.  By  the  time  you  grow  up  things  would  have  changed 
even  more.  We  want  to  build  a  country  in  which  there  is  equality  and  no  glaring 
disparities.  Everyone  is  not  bom  equal  and  natural  disparities  in  intellect,  physique, 
etc.,  are  bound  to  be  there.  We  cannot  make  everyone  of  equal  height  or 
intelligence.  But  equality  means  equal  opportunities  for  all  adults  and  children. 
For  instance,  we  want  that  every  child  in  India  should  get  education  for  that  is 
very  important.  Every  child  should  get  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school.  Now 
there  are  many  schools  in  India  and  so  all  the  children  must  be  going  to  them. 
But  you  do  not  have  schools  in  every  village  though  they  are  coming  up.  We 
want  that  there  should  not  be  a  single  village  in  the  country  where  there  is  not 
a  good  school.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  rural  areas  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  primary  and  later  high  schools  and  their  college  if  they  are  bright. 

Then  we  want  everyone  to  get  an  opportunity  to  get  trained  for  some 
profession  of  his  or  her  choice.  These  opportunities  must  be  available  to 
everyone  and  then  it  does  not  matter,  if  the  really  bright  ones  go  ahead  of  the 
others.  Gone  are  the  days  when  children  who  came  from  rich  families  were 
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taught  to  be  idle.  Nobody  respects  a  child  or  an  adult  who  does  not  work  but 
lives  off  the  labour  of  others. 

As  scouts  and  guides,  you  will  learn  a  great  many  things  which  will  be  of 
use  to  you  today  and  when  you  grow  up  too.  So  as  I  told  you,  everyone  should 
get  equal  opportunities  and  that  is  possible  only  when  the  millions  of  children  in 
India  get  the  opportunity  of  becoming  scouts  and  guides  too.  Otherwise  you 
will  be  the  lucky  ones  while  a  great  many  children  never  get  such  opportunities. 
As  you  grow  up,  you  must  think  of  the  whole  country  of  ours.  Most  of  you 
live  in  Delhi  which  is  a  very  big  city.  Then  there  are  huge  States  all  around  it. 
Punjab,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Rajasthan,  Bihar,  Bengal,  Gujarat,  Maharashtra,  Madhya 
Pradesh,  Andhra  Pradesh,  Kerala,  Mysore,  Assam,  Orissa,  Goa  etc.  All  of  them 
together  make  up  India,  and  Delhi  is  only  a  small  part  of  it.  Some  of  you  live 
here  and  others  may  have  come  from  Madras  and  elsewhere.  People  from  all 
over  the  country  live  here  because  Delhi  is  our  capital.  Delhi  does  not  belong  to 
the  people  of  Delhi  alone  but  to  the  whole  country  just  as  India  belongs  to 
everyone  who  lives  here.  You  must  not  think  that  Madras  belongs  to  the  Madras 
is  alone.  Madras  is  mine  as  well  as  yours  and  the  same  goes  for  all  the  States. 
India  is  one  country,  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  South,  to  Rameshvaram  and 
Kanya  Kumari  at  the  tip  of  India.  Everything  in  between  is  India  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  ocean  and  the  Himalayan  ranges  which  stand  sentinel  in  the 
North.  Though  we  are  very  well  guarded  by  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  in  fact 
it  is  up  to  the  people  to  defend  themselves.  It  is  our  responsibility,  of  every  one 
of  us  who  lives  in  this  country.  The  heritage  of  this  vast  country  is  ours,  with 
its  rich  history  dating  back  to  thousands  of  years.  We  can  be  justifiably  be 
proud  of  our  heritage.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  look  down  upon 
other  countries.  There  is  always  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  in  a  nation.  We 
must  strive  to  make  our  country  better  than  all  others  and  other  countries  do 
the  same  too.  So  we  must  be  friendly  towards  all  the  countries  in  the  world. 
We  want  to  build  an  international  community  without  warring  factions. 

So  you  must  learn  about  these  things  so  that  when  you  grow  up,  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  taking  your  place  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Your  whole  life 
lies  before  you  to  accomplish  all  this  and  the  more  you  learn  now  in  school  or 
as  scouts  and  guides,  the  stronger  you  will  become,  physically  and  mentally, 
and  the  better  prepared  you  will  be  to  take  on  big  tasks. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here.  My  love  and  blessings  to  all  of  you.  Jai  Hind! 

Translation  ends] 
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12.  At  Viswa-Bharati:  Convocation  Address62 

Madam  Pradhan,63  Upacharyas64  and  Members  of  the  Convocation 
Again  we  meet  here  in  this  Amrakunja  and  go  through  this  beautiful  ceremony. 
Again  we  have  heard  the  recitation  of  the  old  invocation  which  our  forebears 
for  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years  have  recited  previously,  and  we 
have  repeated  and  affirmed  the  ideals  which  Gurudeva65  gave  to  this  institution. 
For  me  to  come  here  year  after  year  is  a  privilege  which  I  greatly  value.  It 
brings  me  into  an  atmosphere  which  inspires  me;  for  I  find  the  living  presence 
almost  of  Gurudeva  here.  I  feel  that  I  am  on  hallowed  ground  where  he  sat  and 
taught  and  worked. 

In  my  life  I  have  received  many  honours.  But  one  of  those  which  I  have 
valued  very  greatly  and  yet  wonder  whether  I  was  suited  for  it,  was  the  honour 
to  be  your  Acharya  and  to  be  made  to  sit  where  Gurudeva  sat.  Who  am  I?  Who 
is  anybody  to  sit  on  that  seat?  At  the  most,  we  are  worthy  to  sit  at  his  feet  and 
to  learn  from  him.  However,  this  great  privilege  has  been  given  to  me,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  what  I  can  do  to  justify  this,  not  only  here  in  Santiniketan 
and  Visva  Bharati,  but  in  my  life.  Because  the  only  justification,  the  only  way  to 
honour  a  great  man  is  to  try  to  understand  him,  his  message  and  try  to  follow 
it.  This  life  of  ours  is  too  full  of  trivialities,  too  full  of  superficial  things  and  it  is 
only  these  great  men  who  give  depth  to  it.  Can  we  understand  that  deeper 
meaning  of  a  great  man’s  message?  Can  we  live  upto  it  to  some  extent?  When 
I  come  here  my  courage  revives  because  I  seem  to  hear  Gurudeva’s  voice  and 
his  message  reverberates  in  my  mind  and  I  feel  inspired  by  it,  and  go  back 
from  here,  I  hope,  a  little  better  person  than  when  I  came  here. 

We  are  now  almost  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  our  celebrations  of  Gurudeva’s 
Centenary.  We  have  seen  during  this  year,  this  event  being  celebrated  not  only 
all  over  India,  but  in  a  great  many  countries  of  the  world.  And  we  have  realized, 
as  many  others  have  realized,  how  far-reaching  has  been  the  message  of 
Gurudeva  and  how  it  has  affected  the  peoples  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe. 
What  then  about  us  in  India,  what  then  above  all  of  us  who  are  connected  with 
this  great  institution — child  of  his.  We  have  celebrated  it.  I  hope  in  this 
celebration,  it  has  not  been  merely  a  question  of  collecting  money  and  putting 


62.  In  Santiniketan,  24  December  1961 .  Viswa  Bharati  Quarterly ,  Vol.  29,  and  NMML,  AIR 
Tapes,  TS  No.  7858,  NM  No.  1559. 

63.  The  Governor  of  West  Bengal,  PadmajaNaidu. 

64.  S.R.  Das. 

65.  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
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up  buildings  and  improving  this  institution  externally — important  as  that  is,  but, 
that  the  celebration  had  brought  to  us  the  deeper  sense  of  Gurudeva’s  message. 

In  your  invocation,  in  your  affirmation  of  your  ideals,  you  talk  about  the 
search  for  truth,  the  journey  of  truth,  and  that  pilgrims  go  along  that  way.  That 
is  only  the  real  journey.  There  are  many  other  things  attached  to  it,  but  ultimately 
that  is  the  real  journey  which  a  human  being  can  make.  It  is  the  problem  of  the 
age  today  for  us,  as  for  others,  how  to  make  that  journey,  how  to  be  true  to  the 
truth  in  you,  fulfill  your  lives  in  the  many  ways  that  are  given  to  you.  There 
should  be  no  conflict  between  the  two,  although  apparently  often  enough, 
there  are  conflicts,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  resolve  them.  Constantly,  it  may  be  our 
self-interest  that  pushes  one  way  and  the  demands  of  a  higher  truth  pull  in  a 
different  way.  It  may  be  that  our  own  conception  of  the  truth  shows  us  one 
path  and  yet  a  wide  appreciation  shows  another  path. 

All  these  problems  come,  and  will  come  to  you  in  later  life.  After  all,  we 
can  only  function  according  to  our  own  perception  of  the  truth  and  what  is 
right,  realising  all  the  time  that  our  perception  may  be  perhaps  limited  and 
therefore  we  must  not  condemn  or  run  down  another’s  perception  of  the  truth. 
I  believe  that  that  has  been  the  great  virtue  of  India — this  spirit  of  tolerance, 
this  realisation  that  truth  is  many-sided  with  many  facets.  It  may  be  that 
somebody  else’s  vision  of  the  truth  is  not  false  even  though  it  may  seem  to  be 
different  from  ours.  And  so  we  have  been,  with  all  our  failings,  a  tolerant 
people  though  sometimes  we  forget  even  that.  You  will  have  to  face  these 
problems  as  you  grow  up  and  I  hope  that  the  training  you  have  received  here  at 
Viswa  Bharati  will  fit  you  for  facing  these  problems  bravely,  courageously,  and 
prepare  you  for  consequences  of  your  actions.  If  you  are  thus  prepared  in 
your  training  here,  it  is  well  with  you  and  well  with  the  country;  because  we 
want  men  and  women  stamped  with  this  brand  of  truth  on  them — not  afraid 
and  fearless  people.  Indeed,  I  think  the  greatest  gift  that  you  can  have,  I  believe 
it  came  into  the  invocation  and  the  recitation  of  your  ideals,  an  affirmation  of 
them  is  the  gift  of  fearlessness.  Nothing  is  greater  than  this  gift,  because  if  you 
are  afraid  other  evil  things  follow.  I  am  talking  to  you  about  these  rather  basic 
matters  and  perhaps  the  young  boys  and  girls  and  children  here  may  think  that 
I  am  speaking  about  matters  which  are  not  very  pertinent  on  this  occasion.  But 
I  can  only  speak  to  you  what  I  have  in  my  mind  myself  at  the  moment  and 
often.  Because  we  have  to  face  difficult  problems  in  the  world  and  in  India. 
Problems  which  sometimes  tortures  one’s  spirit — and  the  outcome  of  it  is  not 
easy  to  seek.  And  when  such  problems  and  conflicts  come  it  is  well  to  go  back 
to  the  ancient  principles,  to  our  great  teachers,  to  what  Gurudeva  said  or  wrote, 
or  what  Gandhiji  said  or  taught.  It  is  good  to  do  that,  and  perhaps  some  kind  of 
anchorage  there,  some  kind  of  yardstick  there  to  measure  your  own  failings  or 
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your  thoughts  and  actions.  Therefore  on  this  particular  occasion  when  I  come 
to  your  convocation  my  thoughts  run  in  that  direction.  Here  is  the  world  perched 
between  peace  and  war,  and  when  you  think  of  that,  all  the  trivialities  of  the 
world  seem  ridiculous  nonsense. 

We  now  live  in  strange  and  difficult  times.  Are  we  to  waste  our  substance 
in  mere  trivialities  or  are  we  to  make  our  lives  a  little  worthwhile  and  do 
something  that  may  have  some  value,  some  virtue  in  it.  We  live  in  a  world  or  in 
India  where  we  are  facing  mighty  problems  and  yet  we  quarrel  amongst 
ourselves.  We  quarrel  sometimes  in  the  name  of  religion,  sometimes  in  the 
name  of  the  Province,  sometimes  in  the  name  of  the  language,  when  there  is  a 
tremendous  call  to  us  to  give  our  best  to  build  up  this  great  land  of  ours.  It  is 
not  a  call  of  today.  The  call  comes  from  our  innermost  hearts,  from  ages  past. 
It  reverberates  through  the  ages,  and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  tail  end  of  a  great 
procession  in  India,  a  procession  which  started  millennia  ago  in  search  of 
truth,  in  search  of  many  good  things,  and  made  such  a  mark  that  that  stamp  of 
India  still  lasts.  India  means  something.  I  am  not  trying  to  praise  my  country  in 
comparison  with  others.  That  is  a  habit  of  many  of  us  and  many  others  in 
every  country.  I  value  other  countries’  great  efforts  and  great  things,  but  I  do 
know  and  I  do  feel  that  India  has  an  individuality  not  of  today  but  of  thousands 
of  years.  India  has  meant  something  not  only  to  the  Indian  people  but  to  the 
world,  and  that  India  will  mean  something  to  the  world  even  as  other  countries 
mean  much  to  us.  Each  great  country  has  a  message  to  give  each  great  country. 
India  is  one  of  them.  And  if  I  am  to  function  I  must  fit  in,  be  in  tune  with  that 
message.  I  cannot  function  as  a  copy  of  an  American  or  Englishman  or  Russian 
or  Japanese  or  Chinese.  I  must  function  as  an  Indian  and  nothing  else,  valuing 
the  great  virtues  of  the  other  countries,  of  the  other  peoples.  And  so  also  if  I 
seek  to  make  an  Englishman  or  an  American,  put  a  stamp  of  Indian  on  him  and 
put  him  in  different  clothes  and  call  him  an  Indian,  I  make  a  fool  of  myself  as 
also  make  fool  of  that  man.  He  has  to  be  in  his  true  medium,  in  his  true  soil  and 
then  come  together. 

So  I  am  an  Indian  and  I  am  proud  to  be  an  Indian,  not  that  pride  which 
looks  down  upon  others,  but  pride  in  my  inheritance  which  is  great  and 
tremendous  and  which  had  been  submerged  and  I  wanted  to  come  up.  The 
problem  of  the  age  for  me  is,  and  for  everybody  I  believe,  for  every  one  of  us 
in  India  is  to  how  to  bring  about  a  synthesis  between  this  spirit  of  India,  which 
I  think  is  great,  which  has  been  great — even  though  we  may  not  represent  it, 
we  may  be  poor  folk  who  have  lost  the  essence  of  that  spirit — how  to  continue 
that  with  the  spirit  of  modem  science,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  modern  age! 
How  to  do  that?  You  cannot  do  away  with  either,  at  any  rate  an  Indian  cannot. 
We  cannot  do  away  or  ignore  this  modern  world  of  science  and  technology. 
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That  is  the  basis  of  the  modem  world.  And  at  the  same  time  you  cannot,  and 
you  must  not,  ignore  the  soil  from  which  you  have  grown,  the  soil  built  up  in 
thousands  of  years  through  human  endeavour  and  human  conflict  and  sorrow 
and  suffering  and  experience,  which  give  some  directions  to  your  effort.  So 
we  have  to  bring  a  synthesis  in  this  if  we  can,  and  I  believe  it  is  India’s  chief 
business  to  try  to  bring  about  that  synthesis.  One  of  India’s  virtues  has  been  to 
synthesise  things,  to  bring  them  together  and  to  be  tolerant. 

I  shall  put  before  you,  instead  of  talking  in  these  generalities,  something 
which  may  bring  this  point  of  conflict  and  different  views,  to  make  it  topical. 
Recently  we  have  seen  an  event  in  India  which  has  thrilled  India,  and  that  is  the 
liberation  of  Goa.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  a  single  Indian  in  the  four  hundred 
millions  of  India,  whatever  religion  or  caste  or  creed  or  opinion  he  may  belong 
to,  who  has  not  been  thrilled  by  the  fact  that  this  little  bit  of  India,  which  is 
Goa,  after  more  than  four  hundred  years  has  been  freed  and  has  become  real 
India  and  not  what  it  has  been  called  Portuguese  or  some  other  India.  We  have 
been  thrilled  by  it.  And  yet,  you  have  seen  that  this  event  which  has  thrilled 
hundred  of  millions  in  India  has  been  denounced  by  some  countries  and  by 
some  great  men  in  other  countries,  and  people  responsible  for  it,  like  me  and 
others,  have  been  condemned  and  called  hypocrites,  and  the  strongest  language 
has  been  used  against  them. 

Now  I  wondered,  what  is  this?  How  can  it  be  that  what  I  and  the  millions 
of  Indians  considered  something  that  thrills  us  should  shock  and  pain  and 
disturb  other  men  of  the  world,  men  of  feeling?  How  can  that  be?  Why  should 
that  be?  Is  it  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  our  thinking,  or  there  is  something 
wrong  in  their  thinking,  or  if  there  is  something  wrong  in  both  our  thinkings. 

I  wondered,  as  I  often  have  to  wonder,  because  we  live  in  a  world  of 
action  and  not  merely  of  thought,  and  when  one  takes  some  action  one  has  to 
face  the  consequences  of  that  action.  I  do  not  know  the  future  and  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  it  in  the  present.  The  future  will  no  doubt  show,  and  the  history  will 
record  and  form  some  judgment  of  present  activities. 

That  led  me  to  think  afresh  of  all  these  matters,  and  personally  I  could  not 
find — because  naturally  we  are  partial  to  our  own  actions — anything  very  wrong 
in  our  action.  In  fact,  I  found  something  inevitable  in  it,  I  found  something  of 
the  inevitability  of  historical  happening  in  it — it  had  to  take  place,  it  could  not 
be  stopped.  It  was  the  march  of  history  onward.  It  may  be  that  it  might  have 
taken  some  slightly  other  form.  It  is  not  given  to  us  to  shape  the  destinies  of 
the  world,  the  thinking  of  other  people.  It  is  good  enough  if  we  act  more  or  less 
rightly.  But  then  it  seemed  to  me  also  that,  in  so  far  as  our  activities  are 
concerned,  others  judging  from  another  viewpoint  came  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Because  we  forget  that  what  conclusions  we  arrive  at  depend  very  greatly  on 
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the  premises  we  start  from.  What  worldview  we  may  have,  or  what  view  of 
the  world  you  may  have,  depends  very  greatly  on  from  where  we  are  looking 
at  the  world.  Are  we  looking  at  it  from  the  top  of  the  Mount  Everest,  or  are  we 
looking  at  it  from  some  skyscraper  in  New  York  or  some  place  in  London,  or 
Moscow  or  Peking  or  somewhere  else?  The  world  is  different,  obviously 
different,  if  I  look  at  it  from  here,  Santiniketan.  I  see  the  vast  land  of  India,  I 
see  the  neighbours  of  India,  the  neighbouring  countries  of  India,  I  see  other 
countries  and  the  seas.  If  I  look  at  it  from  Washington,  I  have  a  different 
prospect  in  front  of  me.  Not  only  physically,  but  otherwise  too,  it  has  somewhat 
a  different  aspect.66 

The  problem  of  Goa  in  the  context  of  the  world  was  a  tiny  affair,  even  in 
the  context  of  India,  it  is  a  very  small  piece.  But  Goa  became  to  India  something 
of  vital  importance  in  the  context  of  our  freedom  struggle,  in  the  context  of  our 
history,  in  the  context  of  our  future,  although  in  the  context  of  the  world  it  was 
one  of  the  minor  problems  of  no  great  importance.67 

Now  you  see,  how  people  view  it,  and  from  what  context,  and  from  where 
they  stand  and  look  at  it.  Therefore,  they  get  different  reactions.  So  it  is  a  little 
difficult  merely  to  condemn  another  person  because  he  holds  other  notions, 
because  he  is  looking  at  it  from  a  different  point,  a  different  context,  and  a 
different  environment.  I  am  merely  mentioning  all  this  to  you  so  that  we  need 
not  be  overeager  to  condemn  anybody.  Even  though  we  are  convinced  of  our 
being  right — and  we  hold  to  that  right  and  fight  for  that  right,  yet  let  us  not  be 
overeager  to  condemn,  because  in  these  days  of  cold  war  and  the  like  there  is 
far  too  much  condemnation  of  other  people.  Let  us  condemn,  if  we  have  to 
condemn,  our  own  failings.  And  that  is  the  lesson  I  draw  from  Gurudeva’s 
teachings. 

This  Visva  Bharati  is  an  institution  in  India  in  the  State  of  Bengal.  But  it  is 
meant  not  only  for  Bengal,  not  only  for  India,  but  he  wanted  it  for  the  world. 
That  is  the  great  ideal  he  placed  before  us,  and  in  so  far  as  we  live  up  to  that 
ideal  we  come  up  to  that  extent  to  what  he  expected  it  to  be. 

Let  us  be  broad  in  heart,  broad  in  mind,  and  try  to  improve  ourselves  not 
by  condemning  others,  apparently  trying  to  improve  themselves. 

So  we  come  here  and  meet  in  this  grove,  in  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of 
the  grove  and  not  as  others  do  in  gilded  halls.  And  remember  that  dignity  consists 
more  in  simplicity  than  in  robes  of  ermine  and  gold  and  silver  crown  on  your 

66.  On  the  theme  of  the  relativity  of  understanding  and  its  relation  to  geography,  see  items 
218  and  2. 

67.  Nehru  often  stressed  this  point,  that  Goa  aroused  people  in  India  more  than  world  issues, 
see  for  example  SWJN/SS/71/item35. 
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head.  I  want  India  to  be  simple  and  dignified,  not  be  pushed  away  by  gadgets 
and  other  things  into  this  superficial  and  artificial  world  of  ours.  I  want  India  to 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  science.  I  want  poverty  to  go  from  this  country 
and  everyone  to  have  the  opportunity  to  live  a  full  life.  I  want  also  that  the 
deeper  things  of  the  spirit,  which  are  the  heritage  of  India,  should  be  shared  by 
everyone  in  this  country.  And  I  feel  and  I  hope,  that  the  Visva-Bharati  tries  to 
balance  these  things,  tries  to  give  these  deeper  things,  tries  to  produce  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  deeper  things  of  the  spirit  may  grow,  and  therefore 
the  Visva  Bharati  is  different  from  other  institutions  of  learning.  I  am  not 
criticising  the  other  institutions.  There  are  fine  institutions  in  India,  many  of 
them.  But  there  is  something  in  the  Visva  Bharati  which  Gurudeva  gave  to  it 
and  which  to  some  extent  endures  and  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  And  so  I 
hope  that  this  will  continue  and  all  of  us,  and  all  of  you  will,  and  this  great 
institution  will  continue  to  have  the  blessing  of  Gurudeva. 


13.  To  the  Panchayat  Congress68 

TOft  #T  RTOlf,  3TTORTOT,  TOJR  #T  TOTR, 

gsr  sir  tot  srof  3  stf#  tr#  totr  jpff  I  TOf#  sir  stt#  ^sf  tot  <|rito  to? 
tor  ^  RwRi<tI  if,  #tito  tot  t#  to  3  sir  if  w  I,  tot^t  I  wnff 

TR  £  TOT  %  I  if  TOf  cFffR,  TRTRTR  3  Rf  #  TOTTTT  TO?  TOT  TOR I  TO,  TOT 
%  RTOTTff  TR  TO  RhRwI  SJR  §STT  I  #T  <J#sH  if  TO?  sftT  TOTTTT  RTO  TOR I  SIR 
tot  §3tt  i69  rt#  rtct  ^fr  srfRf  ^  FfRT  n  1 1  sir  c§s  %  to#  #?t 

if,  TOT  #§T  if  ’If  %  §3H  I,  Ilf  IT#f  g?f  .Tf#  I  TOTI#  if  UTOI  f#  Rf  TO# 

TOR  fT  t,  TRTTTO  -3TRT  %,  TO-R%  TOR  t|Cr  f  if,  RT#  TO?  R#  if  TO#  TOT  TOR 
^  I  #TOl?f  W#  TR  RTOf  1 1  SIFT  TO  #f  #f  TOIT I  Ttf#T  if  #  SITTO?f  TOR# 
cRT  d<H  ebb4!!  I 

#TO  #  %  W  if  #  TOT  TRTRT  SITRT  I  TOT  TO?  R^f  TO#f  RT  <jff  TTORT 
f##  RT,  Ttf#T  TO  ’iff  STRTC  §SIT,  ^T  if  Rf  S#f  TO,  RTIT  RRf  TO  TITO 

TO  RRTO  S#  §SIT,  TO#f  RRTO TOI  TITO  JSR  I  if#R  f#  RRRT  TO  IR  TOIT?  TR  # 
TOR  R#  %  TORR  %  Rif  TOR  gf  Tf#R  TORR  %  Rf  TOT#  ##f  I,  lf#RT  #  Rf 
gT  R#  gf  I  #,  ^  TOIf  R#  #?  TR  #  TOR  R#  %  TO#  TOR  if  R#R  S#  #  qp 


68.  Speech,  29  December  1 96 1 ,  to  the  Panchayat  Sammelan  at  Saidabad,  about  30  miles  from 
Allahabad.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  [not  available],  NM  No.  1821,  1822. 

69.  See  SWJN/SS/53/items  89, 91  and  SWJN/SS/54/items  72-73. 
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Rif  f#REf  RTR#  rM  #t  REt  I  E#TR  #  RRR  #  RJET  RET  R^  EE  RRT  ET##  #t 
gE  REERT,  #tWTT#  RT  ET##,  RfcRT,  EET#t  gE  REERT,  if  RRR  EE  RRT  aftE  gR#T  R%  RTR 
%  |  f#  g#RT  #  #Tf  if  ERTET  #T  R^E  E#R  #ff  if  f#TT  WET  1 1  REE  ERTET  RT,  gERT 
ERTET,  E#  Eft  s#  §E  WE  %  g#ET  if  a#tE  #ff  if  f#TT  RETT  ET  a#  %  #  g#T  # 
#E  RET  a#t  #  a#W  aftE  E^R-REtE,  HFI##  aftE  Rt^TR  ET#,  EET-EET  3T#  #  # 
E##E  ^  §  ;e##R  R##  2TT  f§B  RTEE  #T  RE  a#tE  ^?T  1 1  3T#E  EET  R#  f# 
EE T  ET|E  EjTJ  ETTRR  |,  #f  f  f#ETEET  ##  W  ETE#  I  ap#  #T,  EE#E  ar#  #  RET, 
ER#  #T  REt  3#tE  ERR  #,  #f#E  f#E  3TP#  #3T  f#  EE#-EE#  #  E#E  #ET  RRT  I 
RE  Rt  RR  EETET  ETW  #ET  I  #  EETEET  RE  %  3TEETE  E#W  #W  I,  E#f#  EETET  ETW 
ET####t  EEEEf  f#EE  ##  I  RRT  #T  REt  ST#  REERT  I  #  #  gE#  #T  %  T#E  # 
W#  t  E^E  Ej5  ETTRR  3#  SR  R#EE  I 

#ETEWl#WTEif  EETM  #W  #  E#  Ef#  §£  f#  ER  RE  3P#  R#IW  EE,  E5TE 
EE  R|t,  #f#R  EEft  ERR  %  f#ER  §RT  f#  EfTE  %  Ef#  ##R  E#  RTRT  #  3T#  ET#f 
1 1  #  E#  ETW  f#E#  EE#  #T  #  EE  E#t#  #t  #EEW  3f  3?tE  ETE  ##  #  EE#  t  EE# 
ETE  if,  3E#I  fiETR  3TE#  Et,  .TpTEW  Et,  EER-EEW  ##  aftE  RT  RTR5RRT  EEfE  t>  EE# 
ETETg##E#,##gEW-E#E#IEET3TTE$EWE#t?ETEifEE##WETlf#3TE# 
REE  EITET  ##,  RRR  WRT  ##,  3TE#  REE  #  I  gE#  EE#  t,  RER  ##  I  #  RTR  gf  I 
##t  EE  1 1  EE  EE#  #  #ET  #  af#  f#E  #  af#  E#  t,  EJE  3TTE9EET 1 1  RET  #  E?# 
I,  f#TT  %  ER#  #T  #  ETt^  #ET  3TTE#  gW-E#  R  Et  f#E#  f^TRTT  R  E#  Ef  I  EE  RET 
#t,  ##  RE#  #  #  #E  RTRRRRT I  #f#E  E#  4,  E#f#  EE#  ^W  %  g^TRT  ^f  fc# 
^?T  R?t,  fe#  RRRT  R^  RERsft  R#  Et#  RRE  #  f##T  R#  1 1  #  ER#  ETF#  R# 
R?R  |RT  f#  E#  TiRT-EW  5RR-E#  #E  R#  #t  fi#TT  ##  Rlf#r  |  tfra^f  ^  ERTER 
R^t  f#  ERTET,  ff$T  RR  WEW  aTRST  #,  #RR  R  #  a#  R#T  #W  R#  f#  EET  REE 
%  #Rlft#  %#TETTETgEI#^R#ETRliaTR^TR?r  Rf#RT  cRt  gE  #t  Rtt?  t 
3TTR  R#  f#  ETERT#  WR#  %  E5RRT  f#TRET  #  RTRT  R#,  %  #,  %  #  g#RT  R^t  RTR  1 1 
ETERT#  TfR#  if  #TT  R#T  %  RTTERT  I?  #  R#  gE#  #ff  %  #  R#  aTTETT,  aTTETRR  % 

#  R#  RRRW,  ##aTTR##R##TT^I  RRR,  RTRgR#,  #TET  ERTT#  if,  # 
ETR  ETERT#  WR#  if  #TT  aTTETT  I,  f#E  #  E|^  #RT  I  f#ER  #,  Tpf  #RT  RTflq  RRETT 

#  RW#  #  f#E,  ETERR^t  #  f#E  I  R#  I,  f#RT  I,  ERTEW  RR  RRR  I  #E  E#  ETERRE 
RR  fRT  RRST  I  RE#,  RE#  wf  #ETT  I,  #tR  I,  %  I,  #  I,  ETR  R#  I 

#  aTRE  ER  #T  %  ETM  #T  gE  s#  #  RET#  R#  ^  I  f#  ^?T  if  ER  arf#T)  SR 
^RT  R#  |  SR,  RRT  R#  I  SR  #?  EftRFRT#,  ERRT-#TT?  #RT  |  TW  R#  #  ##R 
RTET#  SR  ET#FRT#  R#  #RT  1 1  ETtRT-##  #  SRTRR  R^t  ##  I,  ETT^RR#  R?t  #R  1 1 
SR,  EttRT-RT#  Ef  aTTR  #t  Efi#  ETR#  I  gRRR  if  W#  I  3TETET  SR  ETf  %  I  # 
aTR  ap#  RftRR  #  ^RT  c#  I  aTTR  f#ETR  I  3TTR  ##  RR#  #ET  RR#  I ETEETT,  #  SR 
I  #T  RR,  aTIRRR,  #T  RR  SR  1 1  3TTR  RREW%  if  RRR  Rft  R#  ##  Rif,  #  RRT  SR 
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I,  #  ##  RftF#F#FTRTETE##Tt,  ##  REE#  Ef#TE  #  EE  #T  FtTTT  1 1 
R#  RT#EF  REE  #,  E#  #ET  EE#,  #  HE  1 1  R#  RFFET  EFT#,  RETST  EE#,  #  £ 
TE 1 1  HIE##  FT,  #F  in#  #  ET  Et  chIHcll#  %  #-#  E#  ##  EE#  t##TEE 
HE  1 1  R#  f#T  #T  if  RT#ET  EEET  t,  RT#EF  #T  #ET  %  #  #T  H#  #  FEET  1 1  EFT# 
EERT  RTTE#  #ET-#'il  f#r  FT#  #  ftd  ■d#  ##E  FT#T-ET#  #4  <slldl#ldl  -1# 
I,  REfTE  EET  F##T  Tf\ #  Ejfj  #  I  RF##  RTEF  #T  RE#  #T  #  TlM  #  ETFET 

S7T  #  EFT#  E#  #  I  f#  RE  RE#  #T  *f  RT#EF  %  R#IEF  #T  #  FEETE  I  FT#T  ER# 
F#fr  %  REFIT  #T#,FE###ETRftFEftF###T##,  #TF#  EjS  R#  EE  FT#, 
3#  EEEFT  REE  #T  ##  EIETFT  FT  ETERT  EEFE  t,  #  #  REE9EEF  #  EET  ET  R#  ## 
EE#  tRffF#FTFi###T##tFg##  RTFTTET,  #TF#  ##  #F  #ET  E%  I  # 
RFTf#5  FT#  ERFE  E?E  FRT  f#  ##  %  RE  Elf#E  #T  E#  I  E##)  #T  EF#  %  E# 
FEE 1 1  #  f#FTTE,  f^TFR^t  ##  I EFTEE  FEE  #ET  #  I  R#  #T  EE  FEE  R#T  I  E#f# 
#T  #  ^j#  ER  FIT#  1 1  #  %  %  #F  Ft#  EFT  §3E  I  ^T#  t  EFTFFf#  I  RTE  EFTFF?# 
##ESEE-E%  FTE  R#  I,  ETFT  #  E%  E#  t,  EEF-EEF  EITFF3#  *f  EFT  REEF  REE#, 
#FT  FETF  REE#  ETTE  RIF  FT?  1 1  WITT  EHRE  I  #-EETFT  REE#  #  I  RUT  EF  #  E# 

#F^ £#,  #TF# rNT-FTR  RTTE#  ETEF# FT# EFTE E#  ##E EFT  FTE# E|5? 
PlcbRdl  t,  #T  #ET  1 1  RTEE,  #FE  #T  #ET  RT#ET  E#  #  REEEFT  #T  R#  RTTE  H# 
R#  I  ^  did  FTERT  #  REE  I 

RTE  RE>  R#  ETE  FT#JR— #T  EF#  #  d(l<E  ^  eldl  t  f#RT  RIR  =#?  3RR 
TE#  EFT  RFI#  I  3E#  F&FT  #  I  ■3T#,  RRT-^RT  EFT  #  RF#  #RT  RTR  R  Et  #  F|#R 
#RT  #TTF  R#  ##,  R#  ^RT  #ET  RF#  I  RR5T  EFT  #,  ^TF  ##E  #RT,  TRT  ^TF  RRT 
1#FR  RT  EFT  ET  #  f#  RTR5T  #ERT  I,  REFT,  RF#  #F  3Tf#F  #ET  I  RT#  #"#  3TTR 
RRR  #t,  R#  RTET  RF  RIT  £RT  #T  RT  RIET  ll#  #t  TTET#  RTFT  #RITF  f  R^  #  RTRR 

RRR  #RT  I  RT#  RftRTTF  I  RTTR#  RTR,  RT#  EFT  I,  RTRTT  FTTRR,  #  RTRR  RRR  #RT, 
>j|41h  %  RTftTRT  ^RT  eI'II  I  %  Rl#  did  RTET  FIR  dMti  ^  I  RR  RTTR  f#  %  # 
^J#T  #  F#T,  RTTtRr  I,  RfTF  F#T  I,  R#f#T  #  F#T  I,  #R,  RETTR  #  #R  I,  ^  FR 
#R£Efr^%#R^?%R#§tT  fF#R  %  RR#  RIFT  RI#-RT#  RftFIR  RE  R^  RTR 
E#T  #  I  RF#  Ft#  F#  RT  REFFfTRT  RFT#,  RF#  RT#ET  RRcpt  ^RT  #RT  RT  R#  Rift 
TE>  ^RT  Eldl  RT,  #  R#  R#  I  #  %  E#  RR  t  f#  EE  #FT  ERR  #T  1#  RFEBt 
#T  %  1#  #F#  RT#ET  %  Rlf#E  FEE  #,  ##  ER 1 1  #  ^#T  RT#  #T  tRT  E|R 
TR)  E§R  TFRRT  §RE  I  TR)  FEE  ^RE  %  f#  RR#  RE#  f#T  RT#-RT#  RffREF  EE# 
REE  #  R#  RF#  4#  RE#  ERF  E#  §l#d  #FT  E#  I  RRF  #  RTTR#  #  §T#FT  %  ET 
FTTERF  #  ET  E#ft  #  ET  %FT  #,  #  REEEE  EFT  F#EFE  I,  #  #  RE  §T#FT  I,  ##E 
RE#  ^F#  ?T#FT  #  #FT  E#  #IFT  ##T  %  R###ET#  EFTT#  I  #TET#  #T  EFT# 
|?  EET  §Tf#T  l#ET#  RTTR#  #  R##  E#  I  R%,  E  #ET  F#RET  |,  E  #T  FffEET 

I,  RET#  #EE  ^  EFT#  1 1  RET #EI^1  #  ?T#FT  I?  §T#FT  |— ERF  EE^ft  I,  ET#  # 
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FTF  1 1  3TF  '3TFT  #Ft  ^TT=ft  ^TFT  rft  FPJjft  #F  I,  FT  FFT  Ft  FT  i  Flit  F?t 
FTF-FTF FTF  PtFTFit  I,  TITFT  W#  FTF  fiFTFeft  I,  3TTF  ft#  f%  FF  FTF 
PlF>Nil  I  Ft  FtT  ft  Plch^cfl  1 1  Ft FT|F  crf-ftT,  FTti  RcfT  FFt  Ttt  F*f  TFT  Ref;  FTlit 
^5  TFT  FT  tt^  pM|A|d  i  I  FTEt  ffnT  %  |TT  FTF  i  Ft  Fit  Slf^F  t,  F%  FtT  ft 
FTCFT  PlcENcfl  I,  IFFTt  FFT?  ft  #T  FTET  FTTti  ITTCt  Ft  FFT  if  ?  Ft  FTEEt  FTTCt  F?F 

iraFTF  ft  inr  teiT  ftt  fif  F?t  fPjf  ft  FfiFT  fft  i  ff  ftf  Fft  §ifer 

Fli  Ffr  ft  FFFf  Ft  F%FT  FFi  WET  I  FF  RFT  FFf  Frit  TCFT  Ff?FT  WRIT  Ft  FTFf 
FTFT  ?TT  FfiR  ft  eft  Frit  FF  FFT#  t  sftT  ?F  FTF  ft  tFFTit  Fit  I  FTF  Fi  Ff^F 
FTt  F?  FTCFT,  FFT?  Ft  FFTf  F%FT  FFTFT,  Ft  F%FT  tFFTit  FTT  FfiFT  it  W  it?  fir? 
FftfFT  ft iFFT#  FF% FF  ?i  I  FIF  Fft  F#F I ftrtf,  FT#  FTF  FT# % #  FTF  f#EF# 
I  FTE#  STftF  %  teHIli)  FF#  I  it?  3TF  3TTF  i#t  fett  3TTCTTF  FTF  I  ftf#?  FFet 
f%#  ftT  Fif  fitjf,  Ffti  fenr  Fit  f#?r  i  Ft  ^  f#  si#  FFft  frt  stt  Ft  ftf 
Ftf  it?  FT#  FJF  FTFt  iti  FFT,  FT#  F#Fi  FTCT  i#  FFt  I  FTE#  ##,  FFTCT-Tft 
Fllii#  #  2ft  ##T  I  TfE  IFF  #  #FF  3)l<iPt4t  ft  F?F  I,  #  FT?#,  Ft  # 
FTIF^Ff  iff  ##T  it  FT#  1 1  ITT  FTF  %  FTO3FT  FF%  T#,  #%  FTT?##  F%  FTT?## 
FF#  F#  it?  FT#  F§F  3T#F>  ^FT  ?FfT  I  f#  FTT##  FFT  FT?#  #  FTCT,  ?lt^F  % 
F#  W  FFFt  ^  I  ftt  F^F  %  ^jftF  %  FFTFT  FFF  FFT  FFIFT,  FfttF  FT  it  A  FjTFfFt 
^4t#TFT%£rat^itllR,  FF^  Fit  Ft  I 

fa?  T^E  ^Fft  §T^F  FFFJt  Mt  I  ft  it  FTTF  Ftfer,  FFtfe  ^  FF  §lf^FFT  Ffi 
FT^F#  t  %  Fl^l,  fitFT  §F|T  1 1  ^  eft  F^feT  ff  t,  FF  FFF,  FFF%  FFlf 

Ffflf  I,  ?F  #F  FFFTFF  F#  1 1  Fpft  Ftt  $Tf^T  FTF  F?t  FF  t^E  FTFFT  FT 
FtfoF  %  F#f  ftFR  fcir  FT  t%  FF%  FF  FTft  FFFf,  t'FFlil  FFT^f  I  f^T  TtTFT, 
%  ■aft  ttcE  FT-Ft  Ft  F^  Fft  FTF I  fe  fsEFett  Ft  I  %  it  FTtf  FTFFFTF  itF  1 1  FJfFFft 
t,  PlFit  I,  Ft  FFFF  ftR  FTi,  FTTFit  FTFT%||FtFFTii?FTRFif  F§F  f^F 
%  ?FFF  fiFR  it  TFT  FT  I  ftFTT  iti-iti  FR^T  %  Mt  felit  FTFFT  ff  1 1% 
FF  FTri  FFT  ^FT  FFt  FFii  %,  ^TJ  TFf  %  egEi  ilfi,  ilf)  i  FFFft  FTFT  FltT  i 
FTftrr  ^  f%F#  iFT  it  FT#  1 1  ?]F-$jF  if  FF  FTEET,  FFFTt  ^TF  Ti  ?t  f%  FFT  Ftf  ? 
FFT  I  f%F#?  Ft  T^E  FTTFit  i,  FTTF  Ffli  FTFFt  i,  FFT  f^TFFft  it  I  FFF  FR 
ft  FFli  FFffiT  ^F  ft  Fit  FFFft  it,  FFFT  FTC  FFT  fftFT  Ft  flF#  FFT  FFef  FTC  % 
FFT  FTTi  I  Ft  FTT  FTF  ft  i  TfE  f41f  FiFlit  i  I  FF  FTF  %  FT^-FT^  FtFt  FF  HTF 
FFT  I  fiETEET  1TTF?  y<^fd  FF  FTF,  FTT  TTFR  FF  FFT  FF  TFi  i,  FT^-FT^  ffehst  FTC 
i  IFF  FFFT  FFT  #T  f^TFT  ITR  FFT  FF  TE|fi  Fft  FEEef,  ilEHFI  TTC#  FTF  i  FT^ 

aftr  ff  §TfiF  i  Trcifi  Fi-F%  fff  fiFT  it  f%  f^ft  Frcit  Fit  ftc  fftft  i  i 
IF  FTF  %  i  fii$T  %  TF%  Flit  FF  Fi  FFt  I  FF  FtF  FF%  i  Ft  %  FFR 
i$T  I  FFTF  JFFT,  ftTC  it  FF  tef  Fi  I  |Ff%F  fe  FF  FtF  FFIti  Fi  %  Ft 
I  itFT  I  FF  FFi  FFFi  Fft  FFT  FTF^FFTFT  I,  FFT  FFTF  I,  JTlit  FFTFT  I,  FF% 
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#  I  #T  FR  ERF#  F##FRE##E###T  3#ET  RR  R#,  FR  E#  #  E#  TF 

r#  #r  5#rt  e#  #  TRft,  ft  e#r  #  #  1 #  wet,  #  rtrt  f%  ^fr  f#$T 

#  #R  FR#  #T  #  R#  FR#  #T  %  ETTR  ER  %  R#,  ##R  EE  ETE # 1  %  FR  f#5F 
R#  I  f#f##  #  FR  JR-RET  RET  Rif  RET  FR  #EE#  #  R#,  f#S?  R#  #  #T  #R 
EE#  ETE  EE#  #  I  FR  ERF#  #  f#  #  E^S  FR  EE#  I,  #  FRT#  ERFE  ETT  T#3R 
I,  FR#  ERTE  ETT  #T  I,  FRT#  E1##E  I,  #  RE  E§E  #ET  1 1  #  FR  TF  R#  ##,  #T 
#R  EF  R#,  R  EFT  ET##E  I,  R  cp  I,  #  #  RR  R#,  ERETT  RRTR  EE  TTRFR  ^RTRT 
REST  #  RET  I  #  EE#  #T  E#  #  R#  ?E  E#-E#  ##T#  #  I  EFT  ETE  E#,  ## 
#EEE##-#EEEp#,##ETTEI##Tf#T#il  EEf#T#EET#ET#?TIT# 
f#T#  EFTT  ETFE#  #  #?T  E#  t  RT  #T  E#,  f#T#  #  EFT  EETF  ##ER>  RFTE 
##T  I,  EE#  EFT  REE  RET  EE#  t,  RET  #EE  EFT#  it  ET#  1 1  #  #  RET  ##  RET 
1 1#  EFT  f#T#  #  #E#  #3#  I,  f#I#  #  E#  #3#  I,  FR  RRR  #  RtR  TFT  f  # 
f#F#  %  ETETET  EFT#  RET  RT#  I  RRT,  f#T#  %  EEEf#  EE#  I,  R%R  EE# 
I,  f#T#  %  #  #>13#  RR  EE#  I,  f#T#  #  R#T  E#  RR  EE#  I  #T  f#E# 
%  f##  RRR  F#  t  #T  EE#  ,q4t  #  #  f#  ETT  %  #  ^T-^T  RR)  %  Rif  RT  EE#  %  I 
Rt  EFT  R#  EE#  #  RT#  RE  It  I  f#E#TE  #T  #  Ef#ET  f#T#  RR#  t  #  #T  ## 

#  RRRT I  E#f#  FT  RET  #  RE  if  RET  ##T  RT  REft  1 1  RTR  #R  RT  Rt  #R  TpTFTE 

I,  f#E#  RET  #ET  I  Rt  RT  #RE-RETE  E#  t,  RRt  cEET  Rttt  Rt  T|R,  ^R  R  REE 
c#  #RE-RTRE  RRR  R^,  ##R  TE#  RfT  #RE  Rt  ^  I,  #R#  RTR  RR%  RT  if  it 
RT?R  Rt  RTT  RE#TRt  cFT  RRR  R#ft,  RtE  7|R?TE  RRTR,  RtE  Rtti  RRT-RETTR  f#R,  RR) 
^RRTR  #RE  RFT#  RET  %RT  t  Rt  RRR  RR#  %  RRR  EEET  I,  t  f#R#  1 1  Rt  ?R 
RTF  #  ^  I  Rt  %  f#?T  #R  R%,  FR  f#5?  Wt  I  RpJ  Rt  ^  RT  f#  RFT  R#ift 
lE^JET  #  #T  RTEFt  RgR  FR  RET  3  #RRT#  R#  #  FR#  #T  #t  FR  RR  #  RTR# 
Ft  I  Rt  FR  R#  #  E#  R  FRl^  RFT  RR#  R|R  ##,  R  R#  #T  REf  ##, 

R  f#T#  ##  I  tt  TET  R#  Ft  R#  I 

#  3ET  RR  F*f  TRTER  #RT,  Rt  FR#  RE#  R#  TRR  §RT,  #Tt  FR  FTT  #T  %  ttM 

#  #RR#?  f#Tft  #T  #  RRR  %  R#,  R#RT  Rl%  RE  #t,  FT#  TtR  #  ##R  R#  f#RT  I 

RF#-RF#  R#RR  #,  3F#  #tf#T  #  I  3F#  RRT  R#  I?  R#  TERR#  RtTETTf  #  R# 
R#F  RTR  RRRT  #  R##T  #  I  TERR#  3TREE  REST  RRR  RE  RR#  I  3F#t  RRF, 
#f#RTrEFT#RREERRTRE#RR#FRTR#Rt#t#RitERTRR#l?  #,  Rt  RFT# 
RET  RT  )#,  RF#  rRrR  #  I  E#  FR  RR^JR  RRT  tt  #T#  #  RT  FERRET  #,  ER#  RTR# 
##  RR#  R#  #  R##  I  FT,  FR  ##  RET  RE  RR#  I  f#R#  RFT#  RE#  #  RRRRR 
I  #  #RET R#  I  R#  R#  #  RlEg#R#  RRT  #,  # ^#  #RT  #  I  EE^#<T# 

RRT,  RE^#RE  #T  R#RE  RRT  RTR#  RT,  #  #  R#  RTFRT  t#  #  #tf  ^  #  #f#R 

#  RRT  J#  #  #T  ER  RRT  #  RTR  RRRT  R#  RRT  RR#  #  I  FR#  RT#RT#,  REEJ#ET# 
RRT  RR  RR  f#RT,  #T  R§R  RT#  R#  #  #  #T  RR  #  RE  T#  t  f#R#  #  FRET  #R 
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|  #  %  I  %  pt  EPtE  %  E?TE  ERET  I  Pt  EPtE  E?T  ElfpE?  Ft  I  FP  3m  Ept  EEET 
fP?  ET  IP  §q  EpT  EEp  E?TEET  EETp,  Et  pFEE  ERp  I  EptE  P  EEEp  EEp  E?TEp  ERT 

e  Ft  i  P  fete  eieP  ft  P  PtE  i  feeP  feP-fee?  fe  e?tP  eiP  I,  Pt  Ft  EiPPt,  PfP?E 
Pt  «TT?T  aTTEEt  EElPt  Ep  P  efr  P  I  ft)  f?T  afp  EEET  EEpt  I  ET#  EWjI#  gERT  % 
Eft  et  Ep  ary?Ep  P,  ePe?  ee  eeet  ep|e  Ft  EiPt  I,  ee  ETPt  I,  aEtP  Pte  P  Taft 
Ft  ETpt  I,  ETEp  EPEE  %  EgPt  I,  3TEp  3TTEE  P  Pr  E?  E?TE  E?tP  P,  EFEPT  %  EFPt 

1 1  fe  etf  %  eeet  E?Pt  1 1  Pt  P  E?Pf  ete?  atp  Prf  PP  P  etteeP  Pteet  f  Pt  P 
Pt  PETEETETFETffP?aTTEpptfP  ete  fPPtP,  am  P  sPPe  fP?Pt  P,  etteeP  gfe, 
fPpE?  P  fP?  Ept,  ET1E  fpEER  E?TE  E?TET  EHp  I  fP?  Epf,  3TTE  P  EE  I  FRp  E?T  PPt 
P  tP?  Epf,  .P?  TfTpt  3TTE  FRT  P  FTE  EE  %  IeP  I,  PFEE  ERp  P,  PtPt  E?Pt  I,  far 
Eft  Pi  Eft  |  p  Eft  sTTcT  P 1 

ft  ert  %  eft  tre  feiP  eteP  arrar  fP?  %P  fe  ere  ?P  erPe  e?Pf  >i  i  ^  m  4 1 

Ep  TRRE  %  fpET  f ,  EET  f  ETfP?  ETTp  EEp  eP  I  Ft  EE?ET  P  E?Pf-E?ft  ETTp  EFp  it 
PtER  ETT^  fpT  ft  ElP,  fpR  EE  Tip  Ft  ft  fpR  Ep  I  P  RE?  EFT  TRE P 1  afp  ^P  FE 
P  Eft  Rgfp  gp  EFH  SppEET  1 PP  fpEpt  PP  ETE  f^PTT  I  ERT  Ft  afp  ft  ETT  Ep  1 1 
EET  %  Erg  ElfpE  fpRTp  EFT  EE  FEET  P,  ft  ft  SE|Pr  Fit  Eft  $lftrT  f ,  PFE  EE  fjRT% 
EEET  1 1  %  PR#  3ftT  %  #?:  Et  STREET  f ,  t  EEE^t  FETft  REET  E5t  EW  Ft 
aftT  EE%  FE  EEE  E^  PlE%  FEET  EE-ftEE,  ##  Ep  pFIEE  EEESEt  Ef  I  EE%, 
^  Ft%  %,  EEE3T%  E?%  %  chlilEK  E^E  E?ET  I,  itEETft  PtE#  f  E|Et  Ett,  ET# 
-3TEEft,  EEtff  3EEftEf  E5t  pEETR  PlET  ETET  f  afR  EE  EE  EEET  f ,  EEf  Ep  ETE 
FtET  f  I  F#  ETF  P  FER  f$T  ^  EM  Ft  EEEft  I,  #T  Ettf  EpEE  Eff  f ,  EE?-^EP 
P  Pfe  EETp  P  Epf  FtPt  f  ET  FE  FTE  pRTp  PP  Ep  EElP  Pt,  EEp  Epf  FtPt 

P,  anrP  ePee  P  afp  efeP  err  P  E?Pt  P  i  aiEET  ^  etP  P  f%  Pf  3trer  ^Piei 
P  ePP  f ,  eP  eP%  I  eee  eeP  %  Pt  fe  PPr  PtPf,  ^Mt  erP  %  i  anfpR;  anE  PtE 
#Pt  ERET  arEE  ETEp  f  PfpR  aEE  P  P  EgE  EET  PtP,  ’JEER  ElP,  Ept  ElP  EIEp 
1 1  Pt  PPe  ee^P  f  Ptft  Pe  P  any,  Eft  eteP  t,  apr  Pte  etfp  i 

EFET  EER  Pt  PP  W  |-Epf  PtE  anP  t  REE  Ep?T  P  ET  afp  Ept  P  P?T  P, 
feETTE  PPr,  P  EEp  ’PET  |  anE  FE  Pft  EETp  I?  5ETET  FR I  %  Epf  EET  FE  I? 

Pet  eeee  P  e#  eft  Peee  anP  eft?  ee  eftf ,  Pt  ^Ept  ete  1 1  rf  EtPu-EiTEr 

FET  Pt  a?TE  EETp  f  Et  ^EIT  I?  eP  Pe  EE  EET  I  ET  Et  JETET I  Pt  fP?  ReF  FETE  EEET, 
Pt  FER  EEET  P  FRET  3TTET  P  I  afp  Ep  FE  Epf  Ept,  Ept  EpPf  PtE  Ept  P  I  ap, 
EER-ETTE-ETEE  EEp  P  EET  FE  tpE  ETET  I,  aEE5T  pPlT  I,  EFT  aTTEp  fpET  EftEE 
aEEEp  ERR  RTET  aRpt  Ft  ElPt  1 1  pp-pp  EE  FEf  Pi,  EE  FEt  %  ETE  3TTE  P  P 
Ept  ERR  P  I  Pt  P  PtPt  ETE  I  Pte  PtE  Pt  EgE  EtE  Ept  ERp  I,  aRT  EE?  Ept 
fP?ET  P  i  PP  Pt  ee  P  P  fP;  fP  pci?  ePPe  Pree  ER  PPt  EppR,  ERF  EptP  ET  Pt 
ER  Pt  E}E  p  PP  PREE  ER  PPt  EffpR  IP?  FEE)  ETE  Epf  5EET  FE  Ept  EpET  I  Ref? 
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JF#  f#  Rt  RRT  RTF#  RFI#  RTR  RR  R#  F#  fR  RE  RR  «H##  FI#  #,  RFIR# 
RFR##  #F  dff  f  rrl  fF  RR  %  RTFT  #  I 

RT  RROT  #i#Rf####R#ft  WTrTT,  #  eft  RRR#  FlflRTT  %  I  #f#R  ReT 
# 1  RR#  FIR?#  R#  %  ?#  RFf  %  fR  ##  I  #F  ?FT#  ##  RRT  ReT I  ?  W# 

f#R  I  R#f#  lifter  #t  fR,  f#R  #  r#  ##  fr#  rfr-trir  #  f#RRT  r#  I  rt 

f#RR  RW,  #  #  #R  t  #f#R  f#R  #  R#  I  R#  RRR  RR  #R  F#F3RT,  RRRFT 

#  #FITR  %  f|#  ft,  Ft#  RR  RRR  FftFRRT  1 #  RTeT  1 1  RT  RR  #F#  f#  RRRFT  ## 
F3TR  ##  1 RR,  RFI#  Rj|eT,  Rp  HHfFFIF  I  f#  ##t,  ##t  #RRF  ft#  I  RT  ^ReTI^F 
■3TRTT  #,  RT  RR  #R  fe#-fF#  l##'il??!lF  #t  FTR?#  Wt  1 1  #  #  RRT#  FRTR  ft# 
I  RT  RI#  FR?  #  eft  RFR  #  RRFT  1 1  RFIR#  RR  RTIR  #  R#  I  RTRR#  Rf  RT# 

I  #TIRTF  I  RT#  f#  RT  R#RTT,  ##?  ##-##  Rl#  I  f#FI#t  ##  #  R«TTFT  RTF# 
f#RR  feR  I  %  ?FI#  FIR  ftR  I  Rf#RT  #F  FIR  #R  R#  eft  RFT#  R1?R  RT#  ft 
RR  #  I  ?F# 'RRfTRTR  f##  if  i#  #FP  t  f#  R#  W  R^  RT#T  #,  RRT  f^FTH  Riff 
RTFTFR  #t  (TO  f#  RTfT,  g#  RTR  R#-#  RTf  FfT  RT  f#  Fff#  RfT  R?FSR  RRT  f#FfT 
I|R  RfF#FT  #,  RTRT  RTR  #TT  ftR  # 1  ##  RTfT— y-flt  RfT  RR  RTTf-#  RR  fid  I  #  #| 
RRT  RRT?  #?  R3T  #  RRT  Rj#  RT,  RF#  RTfT  f#  ##  RRT  RRT?  #  RfT  RT#R  RRFT  RR 
%  #  #R  RTFR 1 1  eft  F##  RTfT  3TTR-#  RR  R  RTfT  RRFT  RR  I  #F  5^  RT§Rt  f3JT, 
#ft  ^  t^R  tjr(  vi'-fl'^  Rf|  f^  ft  RR  FT^t  %,  RFRT  %  %  I  R?t?  %  eft  d§d  RR-feRR 
RTRft  R#  R  ^t%R  ^R  R  Rit  RftRtt  R  I  Rt  RFRlff  t  RftR  RFR  f  I  eft  RFRft 
FRftR  RR^t  ?ft,  ft  RR  3tR  t  ^f%R  RFFJt  RftRR  %,  Rfft  ftFRT,  FtR  ^  RFFT  TnftR 
^t,  t  feR,  #  feR  #F  RFT^  RRFT  RR  ^R  feR  #F  RFR  RR  1 1  eft  RRR  RR 
R|R  RTR  Wm\  I  f%  Rt^  RR?  R^f  I  fRl^  IF  Ftft  R^?T  ^f,  RRF  R^?T  Flft 
fRTflRR  ^  4tR-R^tR  RR  Rft  RRf  ^  %FRR  %  ^R  RRR  Rt^  3TFTRR  RR  Rift 

I I  RTR  FIR  RF  FIRFt  I,  TRT  SRR  %  RR  R^RR  Rtf,  #F  RFt%  RTR  RRt,  #F 

if  FTTR  ft  #F  ?R  RFf  %  3FIF  ^?T  RF  ^  %  RTR  ft  Rt  RTR  ^§T  %  Rt  ^ft  %  RRRft 
ft#  I  Rt  53#  #  R#  I,  f#|#  #  R#  I,  3RTR  Ft  R#  #%  RRRT  I,  3R  RRR 
RR#  Ft  #  I  #  ^  Fftf#F  RTR,  R#^  t  RTfRT  |,  if  fFTf#r,  t  R#  RIR#  RRR# 
FFR  RT  R#  f  R|R  R#  RF#  #  R|RT  ##R  Rf#  if  RTfRT  |f#  RTR  FtR#  f#  fR# 
FTTR%  #T  #  R?R  RR  1 1 

fR#  #  FP#  R§R  I  Rtf#  f#FIFRT  I  IlM  f#FFt#  RRF  fR  R#  if 
3#IR  qR^RTR^I  RR#R##fR  WIT  #TT  #  RR  if  RIR  I,  RR  #  R#  # 
3TTR  ##  #  #IT  Rft  RW  R#Ff  R  RIFTf#  %  R  f##  RFf  #,  #  R#  #R  #TT  # 

#  RR  1 1  RRFT,  #  RR  R#  l-TJR  FTT^RIF  TF#  RFt  RTR#  #R  #,  #  R#  #  R#R, 
##R  #  RR  RR  R#  I,  #  RIR#t  #T  RR  RR  I,  RFI#t  #R  if  RR  R  #R  if  RTR  I 
if  RR#,  #f#R  RR  RR  RR  #f#  #  3IR#  R#RT  #  #  #R  RF#  I  #  f#F#  #F  R# 
#R#R#RR##I,  #3#R##R##F  RR#  R#RT  #t  #R  #,  f##  #F  #t 
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fit  3#  3ftt  33#,  RT#  ft$l  311  33  WI 1 1  #  %  #T  3331  1 1  'SR  #T  fs#  ft,  fs3i 

I  f#  ##  rt  ft$i  if  sifcE  m  #3  3#  31#  3333  i  #  '»jf#  %  ^t?n  I  31  3t#3  # 

31  3OT31#  %  I  chi«gi^  s[%  ft#  ft ,  3?33  ft#  ft,  #ft  ft#  ft  3#T  3T  #  3)i«g#  ft# 

I I  3331  3#T?  ft  #  33  9)KU#  ftt  ft 1  33  eTCR  33  3T?  %  RT  3R3T  3T#t  ft R13# 
3ftr  t#T#  cb|«c||^  3#,  3#  3T  #  ftt  3#  3%,  3#  ftt  fr^FTTT  ##  3#  f#R3  1 1  eft 
ftftwft  #  313  ft#  I  #r  ##e  3T3T3  #r  ft#r  1 1  ##3#3ifti 

313'3#I31#3T31#31#RrT3ft#33Tft?  R#9Rft3FT#ftt#TRT3333T3 
3ft  fft?R  3#  ##,  #3T  rt  ftt,  ##  ^ftr  'Sfftjnr  ftt  rh#  313  333  333  ftt,  ## 

<31$  ftt  #tl  ####  3#  3lft  ft  I  ft  3  ftt  fftl  33?  ftt#  ft  31#  R9T  3ft  fne#  3¥  31# 
ft  I  #  1333  ftt  31#  ft  I  RT  m  R13#  ##  ##?  ##T  3#t  ft  I  3t-3t,  ft  33  ##-## 
3Tft  ft,  #  3#f  #  #13  33131  ft,  33  ##13  3ft  3T3  ft  I  #1  ft  3T3  3#ft  33E1T  RERT 
ft  3ftf  3R  331#  3#f#  ft  eft  3T###  33  333  ft  I  313ft-3Tqft,  3#t-33#  #3 
ft  3ft,  #  33  ftft  I  313  33ETC  3lftT  #3  333,  3#  #3  313  #3  ft  Rift  ft$T  ft,  -313 
#3  33ETT  ft  #  3T#  #3  333  ftft  ft  33  333  333  3ft?  3R33T  33  331#  ft,  ft 
33?  33  33#  ft  #t#R  3113  RT  ##  3#  3331  ft,  33#  f#T#3T#  ##  3E93  ftt  3#  I 
ft  Rift  313ft  3lft  ft  I  #1  Rl#  33#  9R#  3T3  #  ft  f#l  RE  ##  3#  33RT  ftft## 
##REJ#  31133#  3f3ft  ##f#EJ33T  I  31133  ft  #  fftl  R1T#  333T  #  ftft# 
33#  ft,  $333  RT#  3#  ft  f#  ftft  t,  ftft#  I  f#  33ER  33  ft  Rift  #3  ft  1  33 
3RER,  33  33ER  3ft  3#-3#  3#3T  33,  3R3I3#  ft  3#  3313#  #  3T3,  ftfft# 

#  3T3  f#  Rift  3R  33  ftt  I  lf3  313  Rift  R3-#  3  %3TR  #1 3#ft  33  ft  33#,  # 
RRfft  33331  I,  33#  3#  ft$T  333T,  333ft  3333T  1 1  ft  Rift  33#  3#  313  I  31 
3ftf  ?  RT#  #  f#3T3  333T  ft  #T  ft$T  #  #  3T3##  #  33#  313#  31#  #  TRt  ft  I 
3133  ft$T  33#31  #  313  33#31,  3#  ft$l  33#31,  fft?#-3T33131  #3  3Rft  #  ft$l  3# 

%  I 

#  #  RF1  RE  #3  3133  ft,  31^  #R  3133  ft,  3N  ##  #,  ^R-3#-3#-33Rl3T 
f#  3ft  31331  ft,  RT  3ftft,  331  313  #,  R#  3ft-3ft  333  #  3#  ft  |  #3  R#  #  3TTST 
33  3%  333  313  33#  ft  #  3%  333  333  '333#  3333#  #  3#  313  33#  ft,  331 
oftftel  3#  $lf#T  #  31R  ft#  ft  3?  333,  #f#3  #  RE  3ftf  313  33131,  #  33  #3  # 
313  33#  ft,  3313-#  313#  #3  #  313  33#  ftl#ft#ft#?3#ft313  3#,  333 
f#313  ft,  ?333  3333#  31#  #31  #31  ft,  333  3#  ft  31^333  #  313  #3  33RET3  3# 
■3333#  3333  #3  #  3|-3ft  3#  ^3  ft  3333#  ft#  ft  #3  333  313  3#  ft,  -3333#  3## 

#  31#  ^  3#  I  #  313  313#  3ftf  ft  I  313  3#  3ftf  333  #3  #3313  #-3313  333# 
313  3?  3RE1#  3#  33#  I  3RE1#  3#R,  333#3##3#3fr3  3331  #31  ft  # 
31RE1#  3#  #  33#  31331  #,  #  31RE1#  3#  3133  333533131  ftt  #  3%  31RE1#  3# 

#  #  #,  #31  #,  ##3  333  313#  31RET#  3#  #  3331  #  I  #  3333#  31331  ft,  333 
R13#  333#  ft,  R#  fftl#  3#  3#  3#  #31  ft  3#f#  R#  #  313  ft  #  333  ft  33 
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HTHt#THTHH#Hp5H#HHT#,H#FHTH#H#t,  TTFP1#  #H  H#  HTP  %  Ef##,  TTTHT 
HTHH#  f##HT,  W  f%,  HTTP#  HPT  HtFTT  H#f  ntHT,  3TTHPT  PTH  3TH5T  FtHT  I  # 
Ht#  HTH  1 1  TtFPI#  #H  PT  cI^Br  Ht  I,  H#HTF##H  H#PT  FTT#  tp-HUT  pt  Wgcf 
HUT  #ldl  #,  dl$)l  PH  Ft  HTHT  #  ##  HUT  stdl  %  TlffT  FlPl  HFT  Ft#  H#  Ft#t  #,  HH 
HT#t  %  FTT#  I  Ht#  HTH  # 1  H#t  H  FT  pE  P#?  ##  TJHT  %  f#>  FHT  TT#$T  #  TTFPT# 
#H  TfH  ##  t,  3#  FTT#  Hit  Tpft  I  HH##  ;ff#HT#  HTH  1 1 

#-#tH  gPlHI#  HT#  t,  FH)  %HT  #  I  HTTP#  pE-pE  P#f  pt,  HFPT-HFH#  H# 
HfjH  HTHT  %  3TtT  ■Jd#  Ht  Ft  HHH#  Pt#  d  H1HT  #  #TT  HFT  HT<#,  FdfdH  d#t  f#> 
HF  %  HTT#  HFT  FHTFTHTH,  HTTHFT  H#  HI#,  HT^f##  PT  #  H#P  PT  #  HIT#  T#H  # 
HPT  P#  HH#  HTH  #  TF  Ht  HTH  H#  FHT#  I  FTT  HTF  H#  HFT#  FH  HT#  1 1  T##t  H# 
HFT#  PT#  3TT#,  ##  HT?ff  #t,  #T  FTT#  HTHH#  H#  I  HH  HTH  ##  HI#  HTTP#  HTH  H# 
§THH  HHH  HI##  ##  %  I  FTTH#  HTH  H#  §TH#  Ht  FH#  HH##-FTTH#  HFT  f#H# 
3TT#,  Ht  HHH#  §|H  Ft#  I  f#H#  I  f#  Hit?  Hit  I  I?  HTH#  HFT  f#H#  I,  t#H# 
I  #j#H  HFT  #,  '3HIHT  Ft#  H##,  P#H-p#H  HT-HT  #  f#H#  HfH#  HT##  I  #T,  Ht 
FH#  pEHH  %  HFT  HTHTHT  T3tH  ##  I  3TH#  HTHH#  PT,  HH#  Fpf#  HT,  HTHH#  ## 
f#H#  t  HP#  I  HFT,  HTH#  Hj#  I  f#H#  #  HFT,  TJHT  ##  I  #  HTH#,  ##-##  PTHIT# 
HHT  TEE#  I,  PT#HTT  #tTHH#HTP#,  ##PTPTH#  f#H#  #  Ft  HTHT  I,  HgH  HT#  I 
FH  HTF  #  FH  #?T  H#  HTHH#  ##t,  #f#H  #HT  #t  HTHH#  HTT#  #  f#H  #F  ##  Ft# 
HT%#  Ht  HTH  H#,  FH  H#,  HHff#  HH#H  HtH,  HH#H  H#T  #?T  #t  #t  HHTflH  HTT 
##  1 1  FT#Ft  f#^T  HTHHTH  H#  5f#HT  H#  TTHHHT  [f#]  HTHHHT  #  HHT  Ft  TFT 
I,  FTT#  H^H  HUT  FtHT  #  #T  FH#  #  T^E  HTfHFH  #HT  Ft  HTHTT  #  f#HH5T  HPT  PT# 
HH,  TTFHH#  #H,  HTT#  HTH  I  FH#  HHTPT  #  FHT#  §T#H  HF#t  I,  FHT#  tf#HH  HF  HT#t 
I,  FH  HTT#t  HP  #t#  #  f#TTTH  H#  TF#  t,  FH  HP  TTFPT#  #H  #  TTHTH  I  f#TT# 
FH#  TTTS#  I  #t-Ht-#t-HTi  #t-#tH  Ttt  HTH#t,  Ht  HjF  FT,  Ht  t,  HP  H#H  I,  HTT#  FH 


TTHTH  I  #T  PT#t  TTFTHHT  F#  f#H#t  #,  FHT#  TTFTHHT  HHH#  f#H#t  #  I  #  H##  I 
PTH  PT#  #  I 

Ht  HH  THTT^H  HTHT  #  FH#  TTH  f#HTT  f#HT,  T#HT  3ftT  TicE  HTH  H#  #t  HtHHT 
HHT#t,  HHH#T  HtHHT  I  HHT-HHT  PTH  H?  HgH  TTT#  HT#  HTT#  #f,  H#t-H|f  HtHHT#  #f 
HF#  #  HT#  H#,  Hit-HT#  Hf##t  H#  FH#  #PT  I  Hf#Ht  H#  #PT  ?#  HP  HFT  HTTTTH  P 
HP  H#t  F#H  #  H#t  ##  f#T  Ht  5#H  HH  Ft  H#t  Ht  HTT#  HT#t  f#TIHT  HTFH  #  f##t 
HTF  #  I  PE  Ht,  trp  #t  FTT#  #  HT#t  #  H#  HF#  #,  ^S#  HTFH  H#  Ht#  #  HT#t  Ht  f#TTHT 
#T  HTT#  Ht-Hi  Hflp  Ht  #  HHH#  HHTHT  #T  Hf#Hf  #  HH#  #,  THF  #  t#H#t  #HT 
I  Ht  HH  f#H#t  Pt  HT#  #  FH#  FHT-HHT  #HT  I  Ht  #  Ht  H#-Hit  Hfe#  H#  HtHHT# 
I HTT#  Ht  HT#  Ft#t  I,  f##HPT  pE  #t  HT#  h|h  HTHT  I HF#  #  #T  ^T#  f#H#t  #HT 
Ft#t  #  Ht  f#  #FTH  HT  P#t  #t  HT#  I  #  FH#  f#HT  I 


#tT  f#r#  PTH  #tT  f#p  ' Hi-H#  PTTTHT#,  #t#  PTT^T#,  Ht#  %  Hi-H#  PTTT3T# 

I  Ht#  ^  H#T  HTTHPH  H#  ^f#HI  #  PIH  H#t  HHHT  I  HtFT  HTTHPH  H#  ^Pldl  #  #tHT 
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ftt?  Rlftt  %  ^erirt  rtrsrr?  | ,  3^  ftfap  7ft  ftt  fftrft  Rft  RfftRi  Fifft  R  Ft, 
’jrr  r#  Rft,  ftfftR  #ft  r#  ?ft  ftt  rfeet  rtft  ftft  R#,  r  Rrofift  Rft,  r  RiRft 
FR  ft  <d#l  ?lft  I  Rll  dTR)  #F  eft  dWd  ^,  ft  eblH  ftft  "eft,  dlFI  eidi<|  RFRdd) 

%  I  FTlfftP? FRft  R%-Rft  RT?  RTITTJTft  ddll  ft  fttft  ft  I  fttFT  ft?T ftft,  ft?  Rftft,  ft-dld 
ft?  Rftft,  R#t  Rtftft  I  ft?  FR  fttf#R  RT?  ?ft  ft  fftift  RfftRT  ftRT  RT?ft  Rft,  fftlft 
Rft  ftftf  ft?  RTR  if  ftnift  Rft  ft?  ft  ft  gRT  I  ft?  R^ftt  did  fft  did,  ftft  ftt  ?gR 
rtft  RT?ft  ftt  ftftr  ft  1  ft  ftpftt  1 1  ??ift  fft  w  ft  #?  fftr  I,  ft  ftft  RFiftr 
RTFT,  R1R9RRT  1 1  ftt  ft  TTFRTlft  TTR  I,  fftTTRTT  RTFT  RTTRT  I  RF-RE  ft#  ft  RFRTTft 
?R  ft,  ft  fftft  ft  ft  TTFRTlft  ftftftfttl^fRt  RE-^?ft  ftt  T1FTRRT  ft  I 
Ell  ftt  RTRRTt  dWd  ft  ftt  ft  fftf  Tift  RTRlf,  RFT  RFT,  RR  ?JR  RT  ftt?  ft  ft  ?J? 
ft  dll  ft  RFT  ft  ftt  #R  ft  Rift  RTf#?  ft,  RRffft  RFT  ft  ftt  ltd  ftft  ft  TTR  I  ft? 
FTT  ftT  ft,  ft?  Rft  ft  ?R  F^TT  R#  I  RR  ?R  R%  Rlftftft  ftt  F£R  ft  RRT  ft  RfftT 
ft  W  I  R#  ftt  Rlftt  FRlft  RFT  I  Rftft,  fttfftR  Rft  ftt  ftt  RjS  Tfaftt  RTT,  fflTRTft  RT 
ft  RRR  ft  RT#  RRftt  ftft  ft  ftt  ft  RF?  R  RFS,  RRR ft  I  R#  RTR  RTT  ft?,  ft#  ft? 
ftft  R  RR  RTRRTR  RgR  RR#ftt  ftft  I,  gRTfRT,  FTTRft  RTft  ftft  I  FT#  RTRRft  RRT 
RTtRT  fft  RR  3  ft  RRT  ft  I,  RR  RRTT  TFT  t  Rft  ftftt  ft  I 

Rft  fftwft  ft  RE  RR##  gf ,  ft  RfttRcT?  #ftt  Rft  Rftt  ft,  ftt  Rfft  ftft  ftt,  ftfftR 
FTTRTt  ftlRRTT  RT#  TgFT  Rift  t  fft  FR#  ft?T  ft  RFRT-RRT  RR  TFT  ft,  Rftt-Rftt  ftft  I  ftt 
RTRRftg<TRfttfttfttRRft,  qr??TlR  Rftt  ftt  RR  ftt  Rftt  ft,  #T  RFRT  RETT 1 1  ft  TR 
RT  RlF?t  I  TT#  ft$T  ft  ft  ft?  RT  RTF?t  I  fft  fTTTFTRIR  ft  RRft  fftft  ft  ft,  RRft 
ftt  ft  ?R  Rift  I  ft  RR  TTTRT?  ftt  RTRT  ft  ft  RR  ftR  ft  R#F  ft?  ft  TFT  1 1  ft? 
TTTRlft  RRTTTTf  ftt  TRTTT  RR  ft?  Rlfft?  fft  RRRTT  RR  RE  ftETT  ft  %  ft  RRft 
ft  RRRT  R?ft  RT  ftt  ft  ftft  RT  RR  R  RRTTTT  RT  I  RRRR  RR  %  fft  RFT  ftft  ftt 
RFRRT  RTft  Rfft  ftt  RR#,  RTRRft  RRft,  RFTft,  Rlftt  fft?  ft  Rift  Rft  I  Rift  Rift 
RR  dll  ftt  R1T  ft?T  ft  Rftft,  RR  TR  ftft  Rft  Rift  ftt?  RldRd  ftt  ^fldl  ftt  ?Rft  I 
RR  ??T  ?R  Rift,  IR  ?R  Rlftt  ftt  ftft  ?ffti?  I  RR  RR  ftlRftt  ?TR  [?R]  ftt  ft#  I 
ft  fft?  ^T  ft  RETT  fftRFEft  ?ER  ft  I  ftR  |R  ft  TER  ft  Rft  ft  ?  fft  RR  fttftf  ftt 
RRft-Rqft  ?Rlft  ft  Rift  ft  #IR1  ftt,  Rift  ft  RftE  ft,  Rift  RR  ftt,  RfftEl?  fftft  I  Rfft 
RR?  fftElft  ft  fttft  Rft  Rft  ftft  ft  RR?  RfftEI?  ft  ?1TR  ftR  R  fftft  |  ft  ftft  Rift  TT1R 
RRft  ft  fft  RfftRR?  ft  ftt?  ?|ftft  ft  fftr?  ?RRT  ftR  ft  I  ft  WTT  ftR  Rft  ft  RlftR  ? 
ft#  RIF?  ft  ft  RlftR  Rft,  ft  ?RRT-ftR  ft  ft  I  ft  Rft  FRlft  ft  RFlftt  RRJRTft 
R  ft  I  RRR,  RRjmft  Rift  fftft  I  ft  RFlftt  RlfftlT  RT?  fftlT  Rift,  RFlftt 
RTRR  RRftt  RR1RR  Tlfftfcl  ftt,  Rift  fftft  ftt  ftt  Rift,  ft  RFlftt  Tfftft  ftt  fftft  I  ftt? 
RT,  ft  RTft  ^T5  ftt?  ftt  FR  RRft,  RFT  RRT  Ft  TFER I  RFlft  ftt?  fft?  RFlft  FTR  ft 
Ft  RT  Rlftf  Rft  RRTT  Rlftt  RRft  ?R1^  ft  fttdHlQ  ftt-ftt  t  ft§T  ft  R?ft  ft  #F?  ^ft  R1R 
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it  %  FIT  if  #,  MT  f#EI  #,  MT  T#  I  FIR  #  #  I  TM  TTITr  TT  S§M  fifiTT 
#TF  i  FIR  #  #f  I,  TT#  M  T#  TETT  TT  fitTI  cBT,  TfjT  M  I#  IETT  TT  TtTTT 
M  MSI  TETT,  iTTTlitit  MT#  1M#  #  31#  #  1 1  #T  ###  ntTi# 
FT  MT#  #,  MT#  MRE  #T  ,3^#  TFEET  ##,  -STTM#  "I  TIM  f#  ## 
TEt  I  FT  MR#  4Hit  IT#  #,  ME#,  TS#  ITT#  TT#  #  ###,  #f#T  MT  fitSTT 

#,  mt#  fin##  it  nr  it  mt#  ifir  if  nit  i,  #  t#  f#  f##  #  mt#  ifi 

#  in  i#  m  fin  1  m#  iifi  fir#  mm?  ttt  #,  mt#  if##  #,  m#  #, 
fir#  #  wt  FtniitrisTTT#####:  t#  #t  iet  #  f#  hi#  fffi 
mt  nit  i,  mp  it  nit  i,  fs#  me#  I  tit  #t  it#  #,  if#  in  5#  t#  if 
#-#  #t  IF#  #  I  F#  IFT  T§T  #tT  M?  3#  T#  if  #  I#  i  #1 F#  f#n# 

it  Tit  nit  #  i##r  i#  t#  i  mr  Tin  mkt  tft  fin  i  it  3#  nr  mist  it 

F#  TRT  MI  MM  1 1  TET  I#  %  IT  #t  #  fimMTT  I  it  TRT  T|#  SJT  if  MR 
#ST#  if,  #f  MI  FTRT  FRT  I,  TTT  ^fiETT  M  FRT  t,  TTT  FT  IE  T#f  t  #T  t#E 

ft#  ft  #  1  #  1##  #  #  #ret  nfitfir  I  #  ft#  fit  33#  4)n(M  i  ft# 

TM 1 1  3#t  ###  TTT I  ?  TF#t  #T#  #  I#  I  f#  FT  #tTTET  TF#  if  #  #t 

I  #1  nr#  i  f#  it  t#  it  fir#  #ti  t#  #  #  wr  #  i  f#  m  3fe 

#  t#  if,  rce  tt  #  t#  if  1  fttt  s#t  t#  if  Tit  3R  mm  i,  it  it  mft  ifm 
i  fit#  f#  firm  Tiif  if  it  nit  1 1  ft  t#  mi  Tit  I,  fim#  Tit  i  1  if  Fif 
TMt  fimm  i,  Mfi  fimi  #  t#  i  nfi?  f1#  gifi  mr  #  afrr  rnit  nr  nif 
nt  Tit  ili  it  m  fttr  ii  it,  it  fitr  #  §r,  itit  it  1  TMt  ft  itfi  m,  ifirr 
MMir  #  gfim  nr  #imt  miw  #  kr  nt  it  ft  t#  #1  Mii  mr  i  mri 
#,  fiit  it  tt  s§5  #1 1  it  irmr  Tfirfi  #  ni  i  t  fiF  MMt,  mt  » I,  mr 
i,  13^  I,  rrair  I,  Mii-Mii  irfit  if  Mmt  fir##  f#it  i,  fir##  i  M#t 
MM  1 1  M  Tli  ir  MMt  Mri  ITT#  if  mm  t#TT  i  1  it  #t  nfi  met  # 

nr  mm  Tit  i  ifirr  Mii  nrr  t#  nr  #mR  1 1 1#  mt#  tie  tt  n#, 

MRU  #r  n#,  TFT  #  rfiST  #  TMR  #it,  fi#  #  TMR  T#t,  it  M  #t, 

ifin  mt#  t#  miit  itit  M#  1  it  it  ?rf  i  i  n#  it  it,  it  nfirnR  #  Mi 
it  i  itit  fi  ftt#  ni  i,  jfe  t#  mit  i,  firm  nii  i,  it#  i,  Mi 

T#  I  #  FT#  #3Tr  TFM I  f#m  MT  MtTT,  #tfi?  MT#  MEET  I,  it  MJ 

i,  firm  nrr  mm  i  1  mr  mt  mtt  i  tft  #  it  mt  nrr  #r  it  mtrr,  mt# 

#TTT  #■  it  TT#t  #  3f#T  i  MT  MTTT  it  TT#  I  IT  IRF  %  MR  F#  #1 
if  TT  #T,  TT  it  TIT  if  7#  I  MEET  TfitfiEtf  #  #E-itn  mfif  Mt  l#t  T# 
i  F#  #T  #  #ET  T#  it  MS#  #  TET  I  #ffi?  f#  it  Tlfit  M#t  T#  MT 
#f  T  I  TIT# #-m MRR T# FIR Mfit-n# M#t, nM M#t 
#n  MT  M#  #  ifir  M  TT  MT  TT#T  I  MT  M#  TET  i  M  TET  #  MT  M 
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EfF  TOT  kk,  ^fe?TT  fkTOET  kk,  TOT  ETFE-Ejnk  ETfk  if,  XTTOT  ark  if,  qpff 
ik  fkk,  TtS'T'ff  ikE  if,  chin  mk  TO  yTOT  <Jk  if  I 

aftE  k  arokT  XXcE  aftE  TOT  TOTF  %  k  FT  FFf  I  if  TOt,  k  k  I,  akt  k  nk 

arm  k  Rikaik  ftot,  kfkn  Frkt  fim  gfitfSiq-  3m  1 k  nron  f  fk  xitotoe  kk 
k  it  if  EFf  mk  if  eet,  TOkt  np  karor  kt  fkkFk  tot  kf  kroro  to  it  i  ait 
tot  x#  i  mk  3m  kfi  kk  k  kti  arrFk  nk  ak  am  nka  i  k  toft  fkx  c§® 
am  fsnr  wrt  ak  Ikikaik  1 1  %  ka  naaa  i  i  am  arkt  aa?  fkk  %  fkk  gkaa 
ark  air,  ait  Eik  xrif  Ek  aja  larakaifjTaakaTaifkakEk  arokf  km 
k,  fkk  k,  air  ot  nkm  k  Eik  k  to  nk  i  TOk  xttet  ami  km  nif  k,  anaa  nif 
k  i  k  am  nif  kk  nTfkx  affE  x^-xto  ka  mkt  fkkFk  fknak  I, 

m  xxar  qfkn:  i  ettet  ka  to,  Ff  xxcE-gkf  aft  xtto  ark  i,  krona  wff  i  i  aa 
kk  ara  nk  k  Eiak  I  aftE  Fk-Fk  Erk  aft  w  kf  krmrr  mi,  tkank  kt  n 
kikEiaaTkaktknak  amro  krrqk  wj  iwqiiafk  Frfkr  k  Fiaff, 
WET,  kiFkt  W  aff  aga  k  ana?aa>  EFTOR  %  aga  if  gfknk  ka,  ’Em 
sBffkmrff  ka  at  to  to  eft  ef  ana  kn  i  aftE  Fnk  k$T  k  ara  $jn  §an 
i  k,  gk  aga  Fraft  rgk  i  aktk  kEr  k  xjnnT  aka  i  i  aftE  k,  arm  ak  at  ana  anaT 
kgkanxTkk^gamaftanaaTEEiikfknkt  toteT  ?jq  if  w  i  akfk  fk 
$jg  kk  t,  k  mtfkk  atn  k  -anwf  kf  [aft]  ka  k  aark  ak  fk  am  Fnk,  aftn 
am  ark  i  kfkn  fkr  gn  ik  i  gn  amf  ft,  arkEtakitkiiaTEfak  aga  fkm 
nk,  annaft  am  ark  i,  k  k  xgE  anka  Fnk  nk  xgE  kfkkk  to  to  k^T  i,  k 
kk  aft  xjk  amt  I,  ktkn  k^TOnannnnafkkTOT:p‘k  w  i,  fkr  fk 
3TFT  9jg  am  afk  k  lg*T  if  TIW  i  I  k  k  xxcfj  cTF  qFT  i  I  Xpf  aTFT  ik  cfFT  k 
xk  i  xknqk  tff  c^r,  kr  Fk  ki  kk  kf  fk  mk  xx^  k  fk  k  §pr  if  w 
ak  aimchi  qm  arkf  ?rf  k  kt  i 

k  kk  m  q?q  k  fkk  fkr  k  qk  arrai,  ft  q?q  k  fkmr  k  kk  a^rk  qp 
kfr  xef,  kr  ^Tk  qk  kfkr  k  qiFTT  f  aqq  Ffk  mk,  ft  kt  qkf  k  mk, 
<$ik  kmrk  tef  aw  i,  k  i,  k  i,  xeftt  xsttf  k,  kk  kk  xEk  ^nk  i,  k  Pi ^*-41 
tot  I,  aqxrk  tot  Trrok  i  i  Frk  mik  Fnk  kT  k  to^t  Tnk  xfrk  m  xik  i,  Fnk 
kro  k,  Frk  Error  k,  ft  xffk  k  kf  rgkRT  I  ror  ft  ark  kk  i  fttt  wk  xfrk 
xkf  1 1  Fnk  if  3ntot  i,  Fnk  roror  to  arrroT  i,  Fnk  tft-etft  k  ft  to  aixm 
r  i,  qjq  TOff  to  arxFm  i,  Fnkarfkkr  kk  to  anrroi  i,  k-k  qk,  apr  wk  k 
fkTOTTT  i  i  xTFff  tot  k  k  i  fk  Frk  aihti  k  kk  to  tot,  qgq  rok  k  k 
Fk  i,  Fi  kroicr  k  k,  Fi  x^fkkfkk  k  k,  qri  qkr  k,  kf  rok  ^  kk  i, 
wk Fnk  kin xm-^nk k ^gronk k nk wk iikkfkk|iktnkki, mfk, 
Frk  km  i  i  Fnk  ?kkr  mk  mfig  Fnk  mrk  k,  anrk-anrk  nro  k,  ar^rk-ank 
tott  k,  k?T  k  n  fk  arm  kf  qfii  k,  ft  x^e-x^e  teft  ank  to  nk,  ^fk  n  nf  i 
nknn%F^’  afk  k  teft  TOk,  kk  fkw  k  kk  n%  i  amk  arm  k  toft 
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I  f#  FT  FF  FTFF  f#FT  #  FF  3T#  F##  FF  FF#  F#  FTF  F#  1 1  #FTFFTtf# 
FF  ^T#  F#  F#F  %  RF#  FF  3TT#  ft  FT#,  #  F1FFT  W  I  aft?  FF#  FT#T  Ft#  I, 
FT#  FFFT  F#  t,  TJFT-T£T#  #  #F  FFTF  %  Ft#  #F  FT#  1 1  FF#TR  FTFFT  #  Ft#  F## 
f#  FF  #T  f#FT  #  FF  f#F  #  F#  3TT#,  FF  3m#  FFt#  F#  FFTFFT  F#  #  FFT#  ## 
FF  FF#  TIE#  I  #  FF  <#T  #  F#  FFFT  1 1  FF#  FTF#  FFTF  FTT#  I,  f##  F#  FTTF 
f,  F#  #$T  FTt  RRHT  3t#  #§T  #t  RFHT  #  $EF  #FT  F#  I,  F#  #?T  FTT  3FT#  3TFT  RFFT  I 

#  T#t  t  3TF#  ##T  #  I 

FF  #  FR  FFT#  1 t#  FF#  FjS  3T*FTF  1 1  FF#  #FT  3#T  ##f  #  FFT  §3TT,  Fp 
3m#-3m#  #$T  FTT  #t  FTF  FTTJF  1 1  #  FF  FTE  3TTF#t  FT#t-FT#t  FFTF  %  FFT#  I, 
FTF#  FFTFFT  FR  FF#  I  #f#F  R<5FT,  #FFT,  FFFT,  #FFT  3TmFTT  FTTF  I,  f#FT  #F 
RFT  FTIFFTT  l#F#f##,###FTFT##t  3TTF#t  4#  FTFFFfe  3TT##Ff  #t  F#F 

#  3TT#  FFT  FFTFT  ft,  g5T  #  FTFT  F#F  1 1  FT,  #  3TTF#t  FFFT  FFTFT  %  #  3TTF# 
FTFFTFFf#FT#FF#F##FHt#f#FFFm#3TmF#FtFT,  3FT#  <ffi#  #t  FFTFT 
##TT,  3m#  #?  F#  FFTFT  F#FT  FF  3TFT  F##  |  #t  #  FF  FT#  F#t  Ft  FF  ##-## 
FT#  3TFT  FTF  F#  I  FF#  FF#  FTF  Ft  #  t  f#T  F#  3m#  #F  F#  FIFFFT  F#  FFTFT 

I I  #  F  FF#  3TFT  t#T  FFTF  #F  3TFFTF  #  FFT,  FT#F  #  FFT  #  FF  3IF  FF  FTFT# 

#  #R  #  F#  F?,  ^EF##FTI##F  FTFT#  #  F#  TF#  t  FF#  ##  #  FTFT#  # 
f#FTF  FT#  t,  #$T  F#  Ft  ##,  #####7FFT#i,  F#IFT##$>T  FHPF  F#  FF 
FFFTT  FF  FFT  f#  FF#  FT  FFF,  FT  FFF  RFF#  3TF#  #ST  #t  TFT  FR#  #t  ##T  F 

#  I  3TTFFRT  5#FT  F#  FFTFFT  ##FT  I,  F#  FF#-FFt  FF  F#  I  FF  5#FT  #  I  RSF 
FF  3TF#  gFT  #FT,  FFT-FFT  ##  I,  FFTFFT  #t  1 1  #  FF#  #  #?T  TFTDF  FTFFT 
I  RFF#  FF^F  FtFT  1 1  RFT  Ft  FTF#IFT  FF^#  #,  t#T  #f  3#T  FF  #t  FF^ft  Ft  I 
3#T  FF^#  cRT  FF#  FFT  f#FT  #  FtFT  #  FFTFT  I  FFTFT  #  ##T  3TT#  #,  3#FTFT  # 
FTF#T  Ft  F#  I,  5#T  I  3#F  FFT  3T#  FFf#T  t#  FF  3TTFF  #  FF  #  #  I 
FFT-FFTTTFT  FF  FFF  #,  F#?F  R^-^T#  #  FF#  #,  F%  FFIJT  #  RcR-TER,  #f#^ 
FF##  #  F#f#  ##  FFTjj#  FFT  #  f#  RcR-^T#  #  FF#,  FFT-^tt  F#  3F#  F#-F# 
FTF  F#  #T  #TTF  3TT#  #F  F#,  #  #  JJ#FT  1 1  #  FF#  FTTF  #  ##FTF  #t  #  FTFT# 

#  f#  Ft  #T  JFF,  FF  ##  T#,  ^F  F#  F3#  Ft,  RF#  FF#  #  3#  #FF  3TT# 
#F  F#  FFT  F#t  #  I  #  FFf#T  F^EFT  FF#  3TTF§FFT  #  I  FFTFT  #  F#  I  f#  FF  F# 
FTTF  #  TF#  FT#  #t  3TFFT  RFT  F#FK  FF#,  F#  RFFTT  F#  F^  #,  FT#  #,  Fp 

#  #  F#f#  #  FF  #,  3FFFTF  #,  #T#  #,  FTT#  #,  Ft,  #F  #,  #  FF# 
#?T  #  TF#  I  f#FTF  #,  #  FF  FF#  #?T  #  1 1  FT  FFT  3mFT-3mFT  F#  Fsf,  #FT  # 
##F  #§T  FTT  #  F#  #  RF#  FFT#F##3t##§T#F##FFFFT|,  #FT  FT#R 
3fR  F#  RFFTt  3FRT  F^  F#FR  FFFFT  FT#F  I  #  F#  t#  f#^#F  FF#  f#  #§T  # 
FFTF  I FFFFTF  FFT  FTFT  #  3F  F#  FT  3#T  gFFFTF  f#TT  #  ##  t#  #T#  #F 
FTFT  #  3TT  F#  I  #  FFF  FTF  1 1  FF#  #§T  #  #T#  F#  3#F  F#  F#  #,  #  FFR  F# 
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Wit  3TTWT  WT,  EW  OTTEiff  F  wF  Ftf  fmf  eF  WT  WW  Wf  3TTW1  2TT  FFE  ET7W  F,  WW 

FwetI  i  Ft  wmF  wrcF,  gfr  Fwt  et^e  eF  wwr  wF?  %  ot  wtwF  t  wF,  teF 
I,  Fwwjwr  eeF  F  <Fe  t  fFEWE  wrtf  #r  eF  I  fFF  #r  F$t  F,  wwr  eeet  wF  f 1 
F  FT  WEWTt  E7TWT  FF  EEfr,  F  ftWWjWT  ETTFw  I,  EElt  I,  EElt  FFe  %  1 1  F  Ftf 
Ft  F  wF  it  ETTW  F,  ^fr  F  fFF  WE  wF  F  F  EEFw  I  FtT  ET7W  %  FtWE  if  I  #7 
WEWft  eF  WPTETET  |  #T  WEWft  ■3ERT  ETf  EI-H^THI  I  #T  FmW,<  WEE  WTTET  1 1 
FEFWTWfFEETEEWWTWWTt?WTFWT7ltEE?EEFW5ETEEEETWWTW,  WWF 
t?T  wtf  T^E  EEIWWTF  t$T  WElFF  FT  I  WET  ET%  I  EeF?  WW  F  WTeF  W  EW  F  ETF 
F  eF  EEWW37ET  FT  EEW  WtfFE  FF  EtF  F  I  fF  WTTF  WEWT  F  W7WWF  EWWft  F 
Ft  \do-c|-41-c|  FFw>  E  F  Ft  F  TpE  gEE-7F  wft,  wF  wft  4l^>l  IFF  wF  EFT  WE, 
FEE  FT  I  WW  F  F  EW  WltE  FEE  F  FF  eF  t,  F  WTW  EFt  I  wFfF  WTW  WTtE 
gfenn  FF  f ,  sim  WTtE  gwf  FF  f ,  WET  vtEi)  WE  ?i(k  weet  elm  t,  WTW  jj4w  FF 
%,  WTW  WTF  FF  t,  WTW  (5w4  FF  t,  WTW  FF  FF  t,  WTW  EWF  FF  1 1  F  F  WiEET 
%  EW  FTF  I  F  gFwT  Ft  WET  I FfFw  EW  #F  Ft  FEE  WE  FtWE  fFWTET  WTfFl, 
WIWWTWT  eF  1 1  W?tE  FT  I?  wF  Ft  WTE  wftfF,  fFF  wF  EElt  F  3 1 F  EWT  W7E 
F  Ff  F  we  ewF  wet  wet  t  Ft  Fet  F  wewF  Fetwt  wttet  t  i  gfr  gTW  Fwt 
I  etw  etw  F  fF  Ft  F|  fF  feF  etett  Ff  Ft  Feett  f  w  Ft  Fw  wfF 
Ft,  f  Ft  Ff-Ff  wF  t,  gF  g:Ti  Fwt  %,  f  wf  Ft,  ff  [fF]  1 1  Fe  ^ee 

FT  E^T  F  TWEr  t  Ft7  7§7T  F  t  WTTt  FF,  wF  3EF  WET  ^  FFw  Fft  WF 

F  e^t  F  tet  3E&  wF  I,  ^jw-gw  ft  #  1, 3E&  Ft  wFF  i  Ffr  ftttt  Fwe 

F  1 1  fF  fFt  Ft  WFt  F  E^ET  F  WTEt  TET  WFt  WTt  WtWF  WTT  TWEE  ftt  E^ET 

t  Ftr  wf  wFgwT  wtw  ftF,  Ep  Ft  wF  i  F  FF-FF  wF  I  FetF  feF  tft  Fwt 
F  ftF  ft  F  wee  Fwt  F  ?tFt  F  wee  Fwt  %,  t  tet  wttF  we  fet  1 1  FFe  ft 
Fet  tteet  F  weee  WT?t  I F  FF  F  FeF  tet  weteeFF  wt  wee  F,  wF  wM 
weft  wF  F,  Ftf  wwwt  eeF  F,  FeF  Fw-Fw  wet  F  Ft  et  w^e  wt  wtee  we  Fwe 
FF  TEwFt  we  i  F  qftwE  ewtwt  wttwt  f  wrwFt  wF,  ^F  F  wet  I  FfFw  F  eF 
fF  eFfe  wf  wewF  wF  Ft  wtwt  wtete  grF  wtt  F,  F  Fwt  F  f Fw®  wtw  1 1 F 
?tt  wee  wtt  iw  wtFt  ttiF  I  Ftr  F  wtF  gww  eftr  tF  tet  F  fFw  I  Ftr  w^if  F 
fFw  F  FFewtt  Ftr  Ft  wp?  wee  ee  ett  ttew  wttF  t  F  eF  Ft  we  fF  F  wtFt  eeF 
eet^eFeeFi 

3et  F  weFe  wF?  3ewFF  F  fFw  ?tt  wtw  wF  gg  ftet  F  wF  wFFt  wet  I, 
eew  weee  I  Ftr  wrF  eF  twtew  oeF  Fwe  wF  gw  i  i  Ftf  ett$wF  wF  wet  eF  f 
fF  3tF  tee  ttF  ettw  wF  ee  eF  wwwt  ttF  FFe  weF  ettw  F  stwwtt-wwwF  gf  Ft 
FF  WEF  f  Ft  FwF  I  EE  F  wF  5FfF  F I  EEET  TRWT  wet  gETT  f  ee  F,  FFe 
wF  eF  wF  5tFF  gf  F  wF  F  WEFt  Fw-WEftE  wF  wF  wF  wwr  wgwF  F,  wF 
-3TT3ERWT  f  i  w^twe  F  F  eF  e|F,  Fe-weFt  wF  F  WTftETf  WET  F,  wF-wF 
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cbRHIfftl  P#  #  PPpft  FIP#dl  ft#  I  #  ft  FPT5TPT  f#  pftft  ftcfRPT  ft  ft  ^TT?TT  I,  #PT 
P#ftl  #  #PPT  ft  #  FP  #PT  FT#  ft  P#  Fft  ft  f#  P#  3#  f#TT  fP  PFtft  ## 
13#  3R#  pp  P§P  3(lftft  3#  #P  ft  #  PFPpft  ft#  31##  I 

FPlft  #  ftp  p  ft#  ftftRT  ft  ^gpft  I,  3#  ftftft  #3TPT  SJF?  #P#  I  ftFT  #PTF  I  f# 
fFT  #Ftft  #  3RT  FRF  PP#t  FTFPpft  FP#  ft#,  'jft  pftf  ft#  I  ##  #3TPT  ft  3#  ?RF 
FP  ft#  TP#  #|p  TfTftft,  ft  FTPFRTT  1 3#  FP  3##  #ftp  ft  3T#  Pfft  #|ftft,  fftp 
ftf  f#  3RPPPPR1T  P#  ft#  3ffft  pft  FtFFRTT  PTPft  pft  I  ft  P#  PRT 1 1  PF1# 
ft#  ft  Pf  Ftp#  ftFPi^F3ftFFFTFTFFft#T  PfFTT  3T#PT,  ftST  fftfftp  ft#  #ft#, 
FT#  #P  f##T  ft  #ftft,  FP#  ft#  JfP  3R#  ft#,  FP#  ft#  ft  #  PjS  PfP 
#ft  31T3RF#  PPF  ft  ?1FF  ft  ft##  ft  #,  #  PIP  ft  3TT  #ft#  PTP  3T#  ft  #ftft,  #ft 
STFF  ^  STFF  #  3R#,  3#  3RP  #P' FFft  ft  I  3#  ft  P#  f#  3TTq#  Rtf#  3RT  Pf -f#J 

#  $TFF  ft  ##  PTP  3T#  #F  PT^  pft  P#,  ft  #PP#  PRT  ft,  ft  #  3TPPT  PPP  PTFPT 
I,  3R#  PTP  ft  #ft-#ft  cRKyift  PRT#  #  Plft,  ##  PIT  PTP  Pf#  I  fFT  F1FF  ft  ft?T 
#5#  #ft#  I 

fft  fft#  ft$T  ft  Rtf#  P#  5##  ft  I  FP  PTFft  I  FT#  ft  ft#  I  c§&  pftftpTfftr 
ft,  P 9P  P#  |,  ftft  #PT  PP  P§P  PT  ftf#P  ft  FP#  ft#  if#  pft  PRT  I,  PFRPFTT  pft 
PRT  I  f#  #  #  3R#  ft  #?#T  #  PPT  I  #1#  PT3  PTP  FTP#  ft  P#  I,  #  #  ft  3T#T 
PTFFTT  |3tR#  ft  FRT  Ftft  #ftft  I  #  f#  FTFF  ft  ftft  FPft  ft  ft#  pft  PRT  FRT  pft  I  ft# 
pft?  ft#-ft#R  #  3T#  P%  I  FP#  #3T,  FPft  #1#  3TFTRT,  ##  #5#  3##  3T#  ft, 
?TP%  ft,  fft#ft?T  #T  ft  PTP  ppft  ft,  ft#  #  PTP  PIFft  ft,  ##  3#  #lft#  PFT 
PTPPT#  TRE  fftp  ft  #  pft,  S##  ftft  ft  I  fF##  f#  FT#  R#T,  FP#  3RTTP  #3T  # 

#  FP#  3tf#  3#  FP  ##  ft  ft#  #  PTP  #PT  I  FP#  3TfT3T,  FTJ#  3##,  #3T 

ft  FTFP#  ft  PTP  ft#T  3fft  ##f#  ppT  P#  ft  Rtflft  PT  3RPT  #,  $ftfft  # 
#T  ft  cRPT  ftp#  I  ft#T  ft  ##  ft,  #ftf#  ?#  cl#  ##  |ft  3fft  #ftf  ## 

#  3#  #w  fft#  IP  5^##  3T#ftr#  ft,  3TT?#f  #  #TT  ft  I  ft#  §TP#  Rtf#  ffft 
#f  |ft  ftt#  3fft  R#  TPTf  §fft#  ft  #Tlft  #  #P3Rf#  ft,  3RTR  |  ##  ft,  fcf#  3## 
#,  Ttf#  #R#  5##  §ft  fPft  I  #T  #T  ft  fft  ft§T  #  #I#T  ft,  ft#  ft,  f### 
#T  ft  I  #P  ##  #T  #ft  ft§T  ft,  3TF#,  ##  3TT  3#  3#  ftcR-^ft  ft  ft#  cRT  I 

#  3#  fTRRT  Tf#  ft#T  3TTP#  ft#T  ft,  ft  #  ftp  FT  ft)  FT#  cRT  ft,  ft  ffT  f#f# 
ft3#TFT#PTigft#fftT#fFT  ftp##  FT#  #  #ft  ftt#  #  #  #T  SRfft 
ft  ##  f##  #  ft#?T  F##F  ft  fft  ft#  #  P#  3##  ft  ftfft#  fFRPT  #ft#  ft  ft#T 
f#  3TF#  ftp##  ft  P#-^Fft  PtT  fftF  #fT  ft#  %5  #  #T,  #R-^Fft  #  ##  ftft, 
###  pftft,  RIftft  Rtfft  #F  fF#  #T#  ?T#FT  Ft#  ftt#  I  ftft  P#  #  FtP#T  ftft# 
##-PfP,  #  ftPTPFT  ft  P#  ft,  #  tpkt  |  #  #  p#  f#PT  ppft  |  3RFFTF,  3# 
ft  #  FTTP#  ft  I  #  f#F  #  ffft  ft  (FT#  FTP  gft  fFT  P#  pft  cRFPT  #  ft  pftff#  3##F 
ft  3PTF  fP  3R#  ##  ft  pftFTT  P#  PTF  FRpft,  3TPft  OTF  P#  PtF  F1P#  #  f#FT  ft  Pftft 
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FTlFT,  fftlTT  F#  eft  sTTcT  ft  I  Ft  #  ^fpT,  #  ?p  3Tfe  F  eferFRT  FT  ft  feTT 
fe  FFTT,  #  Flft  FT  fe  ft  470  47#  47T  |  fet  ft  few  ftftlT  Tfe,  fet  fe  ft 
fetF  ftFTT  TTfe,  afet  fet  ft,  fet  #ftt  ft  ftfilT  feft[  *rftfu  fe  feft  ft  ft  fet 

ft 1  fe#r  47ft  fft  w#t  ferffe  I,  ftt  fe w  ft,  fe  w#  ttft  fftt  fe 
FTT,  ft  ftt  T47  tfe#)  WRT 1 1  ft  #  4#  fttF  fft  fft#  W#  eft  fet  fet  ft  fet 

fef  fife  fe;  fet  fft  FT  TTT54  Flftt  ft  felT  fei  '3TRTT,  44T  4T#T  ft  I  ■aft,  FT47t  ftfe 
fft?FTT  feftT  ft#  FT  W  ft  ftfel,  TT#  ft  5jfe  cBT  I  ft  FTffe  ft  T47  TfT  ?W 
FEW,  FT  fet  FT  ft  felTT  %  Fife  fft  FT  ftft  FT  TTTTft  TFT  47t  FT#  1 1  gft 
fft§W  I  fe  FT  FdSIH  ft  FTT  fe  FT  TTTT  ft#  I  F#  FTFFTT  ##-ftt#  wftf  §ft 
ft  fe  4TT  ft  #ftr  FT  TT7T  ft# ,  4#fft  TFT  4TTT  ft  ft  FTTF  FTF  ft  TTF  ft#  FT,  FTft 
T4FT  Ffe  fftTT  I  fe  ft#  FT  TTF  I  ft  ftft  #F  ft  Wt  ft,  ft  FTF  FT  ft,  fe  45fffe 
4 ft,  few  fe,  ftfeT  fefe  ft  ft  FTT  ##  ft  ft  ftft  FT#  WTft  fe  FTT  Fife 
•T  fe  I  ft  Fife  #  4#  fft  FTFT  ftt  fet  ft  FTlft  TTF  Wm  I  FTTft  F#TT  ftTFT  ft 
Fife,  feT  ft#  Fife,  FTTTffeT  I,  ft,  ft,  fet  fet  I  Fife,  ft  fft  FTF  ft  I  ftt, 
TFT  FW-FW  ft,  #F  ft  ftfer  ffeft  Ft  47FT  477FT  ft,  TfTTTW  fife  W  ftfe  FTT4T 
4414#  1 1  FTft,  FTft  4#  4%  ftft  fftgRT  fe  F#  1 1  FTft  ft  tfiFTTT  W  WT  ft 
ffe#  4#  FT4W7TT  fe  ft  Ffe  #,  fe  fet  ft  FR  Fftffe,  FW  ffefT  FT  Fife 
#1F  ft  ft  FRET,  ffelT  F#  Fife  FTFT  FT  ftfe,  FTTFT  ft  FTT  FFT  fe  FTFT  WTT 
fet  ft  qftTT,  fe  ft  feft  I  ft  FTT#  TTRft  FTT  1 1 

ft  ft  FTFT  eh<dl  ft  FTT  FTlft  TfeT  ft  ^T‘^T  ft  fftft  ft  3TTft  ft  I  gft  TJ§ft  fet 
WTft  feT  ft,  3TTfe  Wft  ftt  [ft]  fef,  ft  ft  W  T#  3TF  I  ft  WII  ffe  ffe 
FT  ft  FT  ftt  ft  ft  WT  ¥t  ft,  ft  WT  etFT  ft  fe  gfefT  ft  Ftft  fttft  WT  FT  fttft 
ft  fef  TTeETfT  ft  fft  FT  eTT#TT  fetf,  Tnfer-WlftTT  feft  Fftftftf  ftf  FT  TT3T  ft  ft, 

ftnfer  fete  ft  fe  i  gifeiTT  ft  ft  ft  fte  ft  Fft  ft  ^nft  f  i  [ft -ft  ftr  ^nfe  ftft  wft 

fe  HleJH  *rft  feft  FTTR  Fft  ftr  feT  ft  fe  Fft  ftT  ft,  ftfftrT  fe  ’jft  ft  ft  T[eJT  TT^-T 
I  fe  FTfe  ft  FTT  ftefOTR  fe  I  fe  ft  TTFTT  I  ft  ft  fef,  fefete  fef  I,  ft  TTFTT 
ft  ftr  W  TF  ft  I  W  FT  TTW  ft  ftfer  fef  FT  fe  ft  W  TTeFTT  I  ft  4ld  ft  TTfet 
ft  FTT  feT  fefeTft  ft  I  fe  ftfeT  fefe  ft  fft  FT  ft§T  ftt  TTRTFRT  ft  fe  ft  W 
ft-FT  FFT  fete  fe  ftt  ffe  ft  FF  FTT  feFT  fe,  fe  WT,  fe  Fftfe  ?TfeT, 

fe  STTftffe  STffe,  fe  FTfefe  ?Tfe,  ftT  fe  FFT  fefe,  ft  fe  ft  I  fe  FT 

ftt  FFTT  ft  fe  ffeFTT  ft  fe  ftft  FT  fe  ft  ffeft  WIT  ftt  ft  few  ftt  ft  I  W 
FTftt  fe  fe  ft  FTTT,  ftt  -3TFtft  fe  ftt  fe  ftt  ft#  W  fe  TTfeft,  ftw  fef  fe 
ftt  ftt  fe  TTfeft  I  ’pTTFT  ft,  ft3TTeT  ft,  3TTTTFT  ft,  feTTT  ft,  FFT-FFT  fttffe, 
■3TW-3TW  effe,  FFT-arW  TFT-TTFT,  fefFT  TTW  fftfe  FFT  ftt  WTT  ft  I  fife 
’TTTWFT,  feft  TFT  FFT  ftt  WTT  ft  ft  fe  F#  FFT  JET  F4  fe  ftter  ft, 
few  ft  fe  ftfe  ft  W  WTT  ft  ftTT  §F  ftt  I  ft  fe  ft  WTT  ftt  FI#  ft,  few 
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#  771#  1 1  fe,  fe  f#3#  3#et  RTf  f#  ##  fe#  i$T  #  3#rt  h#  t,  #  fe  tie 
f#T#  7F#  I,  3Tq#-3F#  #t  %  7F#  I,  rt#  ef#  R#  t,  rrt-Tj7#  7f  rf#r  rt#  I 
3ff7  i$T  RTf  7g§TFTE  ERT  it  t  FE  I 

3#  ?R  77E  El#  #  f##  RE,  FE#f  E##  EE  EFT  ETE 1 1  i?T  EF  R#  71ET7TT  7RT# 

ere  Erff#§T  e#  f##  %  efet  1 1  f  arNcRt  eet#  f#  teti^e  #  #ttt  rt#  rite 
tree  |3R,  e§e  «jRh^m  §3tt  ##tr  3##t  #  f#77  #e  %  fe#  er#  e#  we  E#t 
ET7  fell  #  ET7E  #  f##  RTf  #  RT#  ETE  #R7  I,  RT#  E7#  f#ET  FE#  ER#  RTf,  gT# 
ETT  R#  RET  I  EF17ET  #  #  #E#  Eff  #  gRTTET  ET,  3E3#  gE  FE#  7F#E  RTTRtRTR  3 
#TTTT  #  3f#  #  3TT#  3E#  E7  #F  #  3#7  RT#  g#ET  #  37777  i|317,  ERE  £  3##t 
T77E7T7  i  3TTT7  §3TT  3#  FE#,  FEi  3#  3TTE  i  37777  (T3TT  I  RT#  RETEE  %  RET  ER# 
etT  ette  eft  #et  3?#  f#  tetde  #rtt  i 

#  3TE  #  FE#  TEE#  RIF##  |,  #f#7E  EF##  I,  RT#  iff  ERE  E#  f##  E# 
ETIE  «T§?T  EFT  #  I  3#  RcfT  E#  E1E  #  3TE  if  7#f  #  g#  J§#  #  #  #  f#T  FHlfl  ?is(## 
TRTRT  ET  7#  f ,  JET#?  ET  7#  t,  #ET  1 1  3TTEE#  TIE  RTF#T#  RTf  3TE#-3R#  7RTRT  # 

etrt  ^nftq:,  re#  reet!  3tte  ftETT  et#  I  e#-e#  (i#<ifl  #  ere  ete  #  ^et%  ^ 
f%R,  cEf  #  jIRT  #  I,  ^Ef  iff  ETHT  I  #7  3TFT  ^ff  Wit  «RT 

7t  I,  WET  RfirfM,  TTTWT  t  TW  ^EET  t  ff>  ff#  ff>  T^ET  TR§  t 
#T#77RT#T^?f^Ttl,7Er  W^S,  ^  ffm  ^TT  ^f  #TT  :sn%R  ^ff  Rp 
%  1R  if  I  %  ^t-^Tt  TTFT  3TFT  %  7T?  I,  ^|f  ffl^<lR4l  1 1  3TFT  3ET%-3rT%  W^f 
%  ^TT I  #7  W  3TFT  %TT  ifRT  I  if  %TT  ^  TTW  fawf<lf)  3TTif  |,  ^Eff  3RTff 

#3r  if  Rraif  i  ^ft  Rr^rff  if#  i  i  rrur  ?ff  fi%  if  wt^t  if  EEf  i  t 
fir  si  RFfcrff  iteif  Efif  1 1  ewt  %  RTi  e#  I  ?f%  %  ^rw  ^ertt  i  rm 

^  ETi  i  t,  WFHT  %  snp-  WT  I,  ifiET  w£  RTiit  Eff?ET  ^ERTT,  iwr  cERTT, 
3TfW,  i  RTi  1 1  #7  ^TFEEf  i  3Tlfi  I  3TFT  3TKT?T  i  <5T  ■3TFT  TTJTI  I, 
3TFT  TOR  I  if  Tmi  RTff  ^  f^T^Wff  if  1 1  #7  3TFT  ^TTT  ^ ,  ’ffe  RFT  %T  I, 

if  aTFr  cfifif,  #7  ifn  arroi  ?rt  iiif,  #7  ifif  i  -37777  qiiTT,  7rif  ^tt  ttrtt  i  jff 

W  3TF7i  ^  if  7fT7ff  3TF7^f  W  Rif  if#,  37N#  7TTR  #  fff  W  #  RI#  |, 
3TTR#  fii  #f  if  RT#  1 1  I7tf#7  3TFEEf  #7  #  #RT-#cF  #7  #RT  RT7#  TFEli  % 
W  I,  ifi  f#EFET  3ER#f  R  if  f#  3TFT  RT^lfl  RTTi  I,  ifi  f#EW  7E#-ii 

#  W  ff  R  if  R#f#  WTf  M  #7  Rli  1 1  RTF#  #TRTTRi  ##  I,  TT7RT1#  ^Rlli# 
Rif  fiRTTRi  if#  i  3ff7  RR#  FR  571  <#  #R17T7T  3#  R#i?7  RT#  i,  RRTfi  i,  773TT 
ii  1 1  F7  FT#  #  RT7T  7FRT  R#  3TETT  I  FE#  777RT#  ^Rlfi#  i  #T7#  7T7T#  |i, 
RRT  R7E#  77R7  #  R#  I  #  FE  RT#  I,  ##R  F7#  #  FE  3TF7#  ERR  RTF#  I,  FE 
ETFi  I  f#  FET7T  RTTE  7TFE  #,  7TFE  RR7T I  #7  f#7TT  E7f7TT  RRRT  i  #RT  I  RR  #T 
RT#  i  ETfTTT  TE#  if  3T#f  #TT37f  i  #7  RT#  #R  %  RRT  E7f7TT  R#  FlRT  1 1  #  3T1E 
WET  W  #TTR  7f#7T  #T  ##  ##  R  #  3TTE#  RFf  I  #  f^RTT#  #f  I,  #i  RtfTF 
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Fft  ft,  ^TT  ftft  3ft,  3ft,  ft?3?T  qft<$  eft  |  TTep  ^c(T  3TET  iftf  3ft  SPlft  3FT  3^ft 
3ft,  F3i  ftft#  3>r  $msmi,  3FFT-3FFT  #T3F  ft  ft  ftft#  33  $bi«wi,  ^fkt,  ?f  arft 
FF  ft#  ft  3<#  t  f#  ft  6|<Jdl  %  I  s^TT  cK6  ft  TKFFfft  F<HI  ft  I 

ft  #r,  OTFft  3#  fftftftftt  fftft  ft  i  3m,  snqft  3tft  3ft  ft  stf#  gwfRTft 
#TT  I,  ft  3TT# IF?  #IT  f  ftft  3TT$TT  3F3T  f  fft  3m  3TTft  FFFT  ftfft  ftft  ftftTT  ft  3T3 
ftft^T  f%  SIFT  3>IH  cfR  ft  ft  '3FTft  TIFT  ft  3T  ftFE  ft  3T  fftft  ft,  ftfftFT  OTTfiftT  ft  Flft 
FTFT  33  33F  ft  ftft  3TTF  Tift  FTFT  ft  tt^F  f#TT#  Fflftl  ftft  FTFT  #  f#TT#  3ft 
3#  ft  3#f#  FTFT  ft  ?wRT  33#  5FT  ft  SIT  3T#  ft  ftft  ftft  ftft  FFT 

?Fft  Fftf  fttftt  FTfftrr  fftFft  FTFT  FFTT  ##FT  ftt  I 

33^-3 ! 

[Translation  begins: 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters,  Presidents,  Pramukhji  and  Pradhan, 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  with  you  today  because  you  have  invited  me  for  a 
very  auspicious  task,  something  which  has  become  famous  all  over  the  country, 
the  Panchayati  Raj  system.  It  was  first  started  in  Rajasthan  two  years  ago  and 
then  in  Andhra  Pradesh.70  Since  then,  it  is  being  taken  up  by  several  states  one 
by  one.  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  taken  up  in  Uttar  Pradesh  also,  I  think  the 
Panchayati  Raj  is  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  steps  that  has  been  taken  in  this 
country  after  independence.  You  are  aware  of  what  this  is  all  about.  But  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  something  too. 

We  got  freedom  fourteen  years  ago.  It  marked  the  end  of  a  long  journey. 
India  became  free  of  its  yoke  and  we  had  people’s  rule  in  the  country.  But  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  people  then.  Independence  did  not  remove  poverty  at 
one  strike.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  people  were  now  the  masters  of 
their  own  destinies.  But  the  enormous  task  of  eradicating  poverty  and 
unemployment  from  the  country  remained.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  India 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world.  There  was  a  time 
many  centuries  ago  when  India  was  among  the  richest  countries  of  the  world. 
The  Europeans,  the  British,  the  French  and  the  Portuguese  came  to  India  in 
search  of  the  fabled  wealth  of  India.  But  gradually  the  country  was  drained  of 
its  wealth  as  a  result  of  being  ruled  by  foreign  power.  The  British  drained  India 
of  her  wealth  to  enrich  their  own  country. 

Anyhow,  we  were  happy  when  we  found  independence.  But  immediately 
came  the  thought  of  yet  another  long  and  arduous  journey  that  we  had  to 


70.  See  fn  69  in  this  section. 
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undertake  to  eradicate  poverty  and  unemployment  from  the  country  and  make 
the  people  better  off  with  proper  opportunities  to  earn  their  living.  The  people 
must  be  assured  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life  like  food,  clothes,  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  education  and  health  care,  etc.  We  want  that  there  must  be  no 
man,  woman  or  child  in  the  country  who  is  not  literate,  because  we  have  seen 
that  no  country  in  the  world  has  progressed  without  education.  So  we  were 
faced  with  the  problem  of  providing  education  for  every  individual  in  the  country. 
Health  care  for  everyone  implies  eradication  of  diseases  and  ensuring  the  good 
health  of  men,  women  and  children  in  the  country. 

How  is  poverty  to  be  eradicated?  It  would  be  stupid  to  think  that  the  wealth 
from  the  treasury  should  be  distributed.  After  all,  the  government  gets  its 
resources  from  the  people  by  way  of  taxes  and  excise  etc.  It  does  not  come 
from  outside  or  drop  from  heaven  like  manna.  The  money  collected  by  way  of 
taxes  is  then  used  for  development  in  the  country  and  for  paying  for  other 
expenses  of  government  like  maintaining  the  armed  forces,  etc. 

So  the  only  method  of  eradicating  poverty  from  the  country  is  to  produce 
more  wealth  in  the  country.  What  is  wealth?  Is  it  gold  and  silver  and  currency? 
Well,  in  a  sense,  that  may  be  so.  But  the  real  wealth  of  a  nation  is  the  goods  that 
we  produce  by  our  effort,  not  gold  and  silver  which  are  mere  currencies  for 
trade.  The  food  produced  by  the  farmer  or  the  goods  produced  by  workers  in 
factories  are  all  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  more  a  country  produces  the  more 
wealthy  it  becomes.  You  cannot  consume  gold  and  silver.  Therefore  the  only 
way  we  can  eradicate  poverty  is  by  stepping  up  production  in  every  sector.  We 
have  to  produce  more  foodgrains,  more  cotton  and  more  of  all  essential  goods. 
There  are  many  advantages  to  producing  more  agricultural  goods.  For  one 
thing  it  means  more  capital.  That  means  that  we  can  have  more  industries,  big, 
medium  and  small.  In  the  heavy  industries,  thousands  of  people  are  employed, 
whereas  in  the  medium  industries  there  may  be  a  few  hundreds  working.  In 
cottage  industries,  only  a  few  individuals  are  employed.  But  all  of  them  produce 
something.  So  the  more  we  produce,  the  wealthier  we  will  become. 

Productivity  depends  upon  the  method  of  production.  If  you  use  old 
outmoded  ploughs  which  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  yield 
cannot  be  very  high.  We  need  new  ploughs  which  dig  deep.  Whether  it  is 
farming  or  cottage  industries  or  something  else,  the  tools  and  implements  that 
you  use  must  be  good.  That  is  a  broad  fact  which  everyone  knows.  You  can 
see  what  the  people  in  the  West,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  others 
like  China  and  Japan,  have  become  extremely  affluent  because  their  tools  of 
production  are  excellent.  Therefore  their  productivity  has  gone  up  enormously 
in  every  sector,  so  the  important  thing  is  to  do  everything  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  can  reap  the  maximum  benefit.  The  West  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  sense 
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that  they  have  improved  their  tools  of  production  and  secondly  they  have 
harnessed  great  sources  of  energy  latent  in  nature.  The  source  of  energy  is 
manual  and  measured  in  horse  or  cattle  power.  But  they  have  learnt  to  harness 
steam  power  and  electricity,  etc.  What  is  steam  power,  which  is  used  to  run 
trains?  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  that  we  see  everyday.  But  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  there  was  a  man  in  the  West  who  realized  the  power  behind  this 
simple  phenomenon.  So  he  used  it  to  propel  a  wheel  and  the  railway  train  was 
bom  by  harnessing  steam  power.  You  can  imagine  how  simple  the  whole  thing 
is  yet  nobody  thought  of  it  before  that. 

The  knowledge  of  the  power  of  steam  made  a  great  difference.  A  steam 
engine  could  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  men  or  more.  This  is  how  industrialization 
began.  First  small  industries  came  up  and  then  bigger  ones,  where  everything 
is  automatic,  untouched  by  human  hands.  Europe  made  rapid  studies  in  every 
sector  and  productivity  went  up. 

Then  came  the  discovery  of  electricity.  Once  again,  it  was  no  magic  but  a 
simple  phenomenon  which  we  have  seen  for  centuries  without  realizing  its 
potential.  Lightning  in  the  sky  is  a  very  common  thing.  But  it  was  only  when 
one  individual  realized  when  he  was  flying  a  kite  that  electricity  is  produced  by 
friction  and  can  be  transmitted  that  a  great  source  of  power  came  into  the 
hands  of  man.  This  is  the  extraordinary  story  of  how  man  began  to  recognize 
the  potential  in  nature.  It  has  been  a  slow  process  spread  over  centuries.  As 
knowledge  grew,  so  did  man’s  capacity  for  production. 

So  the  West  has  made  tremendous  progress  while  India,  this  ancient  land 
of  ours,  lagged  behind.  We  were  steeped  in  conceit  and  did  not  feel  the  necessity 
to  change.  So  we  remained  where  we  were  while  the  world  made  rapid  strides. 
We  remained  poor  while  the  other  countries  grew  more  and  more  affluent.  I 
agree  that  the  foreign  powers  who  came  to  India  and  colonized  us  drained 
away  a  great  deal  of  wealth.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we  became  backward. 
Why  should  we  blame  the  foreigners?  They  merely  took  advantage  of  our 
weaknesses  and  backwardness.  We  took  great  pride  in  our  caste  system  and 
other  shibboleths  and  so  we  began  to  lag  behind  the  others  who  did  not  have 
such  useless  restrictions.  The  social  organization  in  the  West  improved  and 
economically  they  became  extremely  affluent  through  industrialization. 

Electricity  is  a  great  power  which  can  be  utilized  in  every  sphere  of  activity. 
It  becomes  a  great  tool  in  the  hands  of  man.  Lighting  and  fans  etc.  are  only  its 
minor  uses.  My  voice  is  being  carried  to  you  on  the  microphone  through 
electricity.  Electricity  is  used  in  industries,  in  railway  engines,  motor  cars,  etc. 
The  greatest  advantage  is  that  it  can  be  transmitted  over  long  distances  through 
wires.  So  the  country  which  has  a  large  power  generation  can  progress  very 
far.  Rich  people  employ  servants  to  do  their  work.  But  the  biggest  servant  of 
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man  is  electricity  which  once  you  bring  it  under  our  control  can  do  the  work  of 
ten  people  without  fuss  or  noise.  It  is  like  a  silent  servant  ready  to  do  your 
bidding  at  the  pressing  of  a  switch.  But  we  in  India  lagged  behind  in  all  this. 

The  moment  India  became  independent  the  urgent  problem  that  we  faced 
was  to  somehow  eradicate  poverty  from  the  country.  How  was  it  to  be  done? 
We  could  not  look  to  outsiders  for  help.  It  had  to  be  done  by  our  own  effort 
and  hard  work,  not  the  work  of  government  officials  but  through  the  effort  of 
the  masses.  Officials  are  useful  and  do  good  work.  But  they  cannot  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  forty  crores  of  human  beings.  They  must  do  so  by  their  own 
effort  by  leaving  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  We  can  certainly  try  to  remove  the 
obstacles  from  your  path  as  far  as  possible.  But  you  cannot  improve  your 
productivity  by  our  passing  some  laws  in  Delhi  or  Lucknow. 

The  talukdari  and  the  zamindari  system  were  bad  though  as  individuals 
they  may  have  been  good.  The  masses  could  not  hope  to  better  their  condition 
under  that  system.  So  we  abolished  that  system  and  have  been  taking  a  number 
of  steps  by  which  the  tiller  of  the  soil  should  be  the  owner  of  the  land.  We  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  idle  people  living  off  the  fat  of  the  land  while  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  live  at  the  subsistence  level.  We  are  gradually  working  towards  these  goals. 

However,  what  you  must  understand  is  that  a  nation  and  a  people  progress 
through  their  own  vigilance  and  effort,  not  by  a  governmental  fiat  or  by  officials 
ordering  the  people  around.  It  needs  cooperation  and  unity  among  the  people. 
Wherever  I  go,  I  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  see  how  much  vitality  and 
strength  and  wisdom  you  have,  whether  you  are  capable  of  unity  and  the  will 
to  work  hard.  If  you  do  not  possess  these  qualities,  then  you  will  remain  where 
you  are. 

So  the  most  urgent  problem  that  we  faced  when  India  became  free  was 
how  to  shake  the  forty  crores  of  Indians  into  action.  It  is  possible  that  they 
may  stumble  and  occasionally  fall.  But  they  must  get  up  and  go  ahead.  We  had 
to  find  a  way  of  creating  an  awareness  among  the  people  of  what  modern 
science  and  technology  have  to  offer,  the  need  to  generate  electricity  and  harness 
other  sources  of  natural  energy  like  atomic  energy  in  order  to  increase  production 
in  all  the  sectors.  Improvement  in  agriculture  means  more  capital  for  setting  up 
new  industries,  which  in  turn  would  provide  employment  to  millions  of  human 
beings.  This  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  eradicate  India’s  poverty.  We  cannot  go  around  with  a  begging 
bowl.  We  have  to  work  hard  and  plan  intelligently  and  adopt  the  modem  methods 
of  production.  You  are  good  hard  working  people  who  can  leam  some  new 
methods  and  techniques  of  agriculture  which  would  increase  the  yield  from 
your  land  enormously. 
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The  first  question  I  ask  whenever  a  fanner  comes  to  me  from  anywhere  in 
the  country  is  about  the  kind  of  plough  he  uses  for  tilling  their  soil.  I  do  not 
mean  that  everybody  must  start  using  tractors.  But  it  is  important  what  kinds 
of  tools  and  implements  you  use.  Are  they  modem  or  the  kind  that  have  been  in 
use  for  thousands  of  years?  The  new  plough  is  not  very  expensive.  It  costs 
just  sixty  to  seventy  rupees.  It  makes  a  great  difference  to  the  yield.  The 
difference  in  the  yield  can  pay  for  the  new  plough  ten  times  over.  This  is  a 
simple  thing.  Yet  most  people  are  unwilling  to  adopt  it.  I  think  we  should  set  a 
date  to,  say,  a  year  or  two  hence,  after  which  nobody  would  use  the  outmoded 
plough.  We  should  make  a  big  bonfire  of  the  old  ploughs  and  make  sure  that 
every  farmer  has  a  new  plough. 

Now  this  will  not  happen  suddenly  because  I  say  so.  You  must  help  too. 
But  the  important  thing  is  for  you  to  understand  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
progress.  What  we  need  is  education.  I  do  not  mean  mere  book  learning  though 
that  is  also  important.  More  than  that,  education  must  equip  people  to  improve 
their  method  of  working.  Take,  for  instance,  farming.  The  yield  that  you  get 
depends  on  the  kind  of  fertilizers  you  use.  The  fanner  is  beginning  to  understand 
the  importance  of  fertilizers.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  irrigation.  These  are 
all  small  but  extremely  important  things  which  people  can  leam  only  through 
practical  experience.  Once  a  large  number  of  people  realize  the  importance  of 
such  improvements,  it  will  make  a  big  difference.  I  have  seen  right  here  in 
Allahabad  district  where  the  average  yield  in  a  backward  tehsil  like  Karchna  is 
not  more  than  8  or  9  maunds  of  wheat,  a  kurmi  got  up  and  said  that  he  got  an 
average  yield  of  50  maunds  of  wheat  per  acre.  I  was  amazed  when  I  was  told 
that  what  the  kurmi  said  was  perfectly  true.  After  all,  he  was  not  an  educated 
man.  But  he  was  extremely  hard  working  and  intelligent.  I  am  all  praise  for 
him.  It  is  true  that  his  land  was  very  fertile.  But  he  looked  after  it,  irrigated  it, 
used  fertilizers,  and  so  he  was  able  to  produce  50  maunds  an  acre.  It  may  seem 
like  a  great  deal  to  you  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  average  yield  per  acre 
cannot  be  raised  to  at  least  20-25  maunds  all  over  Uttar  Pradesh.  All  of  you  can 
do  it  if  you  try  a  little  harder.  We  can  double  and  treble  the  production  from 
land  if  every  farmer  in  India  joined  in  the  effort,  and  India  will  become  rich  just 
through  a  little  effort.  I  have  not  mentioned  Panchayati  Raj  yet.  I  want  you  to 
first  understand  the  problems  that  we  face. 

The  most  urgent  task  before  us  is  to  eradicate  poverty.  That  is  possible 
only  if  we  produce  more  wealth.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  what  we  produce  in 
the  various  sectors  of  our  economy.  Currency  notes  do  not  constitute  wealth. 
They  may  be  transferred  from  pocket  to  pocket  but  it  is  not  new  wealth.  What 
we  produce  from  our  lands  and  factories  etc.  is  the  result  of  hard  work  and 
constitutes  the  real  wealth  of  a  nation.  Therefore  we  have  to  explore  new 
avenues  of  productivity  in  every  sector.  We  want  to  make  an  effort  on  all 
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fronts  simultaneously.  The  more  industries  we  have,  whether  they  are  big, 
medium  or  small,  the  more  we  can  produce  and  reduce  unemployment  too. 

Now  what  are  the  means  of  increasing  productivity?  The  first  thing  is  of 
course  to  acquire  the  techniques  and  know-how  that  modern  science  and 
technology  have  to  offer.  Improvements  must  be  made  in  the  quality  of  tools 
and  fertilizers  that  we  use.  The  rain  waters  are  often  washed  away.  We  could 
store  it  up  by  bunding.  These  are  all  small  improvements  which  anybody  can 
adopt.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  working  hard.  But  it  cannot  be  done  by  governmental 
fiat.  It  has  to  be  done  by  millions  of  human  beings.  It  has  to  be  done  by  each 
individual  in  his  own  village  and  city.  How  can  the  government  do  everything  in 
five  and  half  lakhs  of  villages?  It  can  help  no  doubt.  But  it  is  the  people  who 
must  work  hard  and  learn  to  shoulder  responsibilities.  These  are  the  problems 
before  us.  The  first  step  is  to  create  an  awakening  among  the  people  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  bad  habit  that  they  had  got  into  since  the  days  of  the  British  of 
looking  to  the  government  for  everything.  People  go  to  ministers  and  officials 
with  long  memoranda  and  applications  for  various  favours.  They  do  not  want 
to  lift  a  finger  to  help  themselves.  We  must  change  this  state  of  affairs.  There 
can  be  no  progress  until  we  do  that.  Eighty  percent  of  India’s  population  lives 
in  the  villages.  Therefore  India’s  progress  depends  on  the  pace  at  which  the 
villages  change  and  progress. 

So  we  must  create  an  atmosphere,  an  awareness  among  the  people,  that 
they  must  work  for  the  country’s  progress.  Great  things  can  be  achieved  if 
there  is  vitality  in  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  beyond  an  individual  to 
accomplish  the  tasks  that  need  to  be  done.  There  must  be  unity  and  cooperation 
among  the  people.  This  is  where  cooperatives  come  in.  The  farmers  go  to 
moneylenders  for  loans  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  and  very  often  lose  their 
land  when  they  are  unable  to  pay.  That  is  not  a  good  thing.  Why  should  you  not 
get  together  and  form  cooperative  societies  in  each  village?  You  can  get  credit 
from  them  at  low  rates  of  interest.  Buying  and  selling  can  be  done  through  the 
cooperatives  without  paying  the  middlemen’s  commission.  Your  load  will  be 
lightened  and  productivity  will  increase.  Cooperatives  are  extremely  beneficial 
for  farmers.  The  profits  and  losses  are  shared  and  so  the  load  is  lightened.  I 
have  heard  that  the  cooperatives  have  spread  in  a  big  way  in  Uttar  Pradesh 
which  makes  me  very  happy.  They  are  vital  to  our  progress. 

There  are  two  or  three  fundamental  things.  One  is  education.  Every  single 
child  in  the  country  must  go  to  school  and  the  bright  ones  should  be  able  to  go 
to  college,  not  to  do  some  white  collared  job  later  in  Lucknow  or  Allahabad  but 
to  work  in  the  villages  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  That  is  the  kind  of  education 
that  we  want.  You  will  see  how  quickly  the  face  of  rural  India  is  transformed  if 
the  educated  youth  go  out  to  work  in  the  villages. 
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The  villages  must  have  electricity.  Do  you  have  electricity  here?  No?  Well 
even  in  the  villages  which  have  been  electrified,  the  supply  is  very  limited. 
Every  household  must  have  electricity.  It  opens  up  unlimited  vistas  of  progress. 
You  can  set  up  small  industries  and  produce  wealth.  Electricity  is  essential  for 
agriculture  for  a  country’s  progress  is  vitality,  awareness  and  an  ability  to 
stand  on  them  own  feet. 

Education  is  extremely  important  as  also  an  awareness  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  must  be  an  atmosphere  of  unity  and  cooperation 
among  the  people  by  working  through  cooperatives.  It  will  immediately  raise 
our  stature  from  a  lone  farmer  to  members  of  a  cooperative  society.  Members 
lend  strength  to  the  entire  community.  This  is  how  we  must  work. 

So  when  India  got  independence,  we  decided  to  adopt  planning.  It  included 
large  projects  like  building  dams  for  irrigation  and  power  generation.  The 
electricity  could  then  be  transmitted  through  wires  to  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
In  this  way,  the  huge  river  valley  projects  served  two  purposes,  one,  supply  of 
water,  and  the  other,  generation  of  power.  So  we  took  that  up. 

Then  there  were  many  other  projects  like  heavy  industries,  small  industries 
and  steel  plants.  Steel  is  more  precious  than  gold  and  silver  in  the  modem 
world.  No  great  harm  will  be  done  if  gold  is  not  available.  But  we  cannot  do 
anything  without  steel.  There  can  be  no  industries.  We  need  steel  for  agriculture 
also.  We  need  steel  in  every  sector  of  our  economy.  That  is  why  we  are  putting 
up  four  huge  steel  plants.  We  shall  put  up  more  of  them  if  necessary.  We  are 
trying  to  increase  power  generation  so  that  the  entire  rural  area  may  get  electricity. 
Above  all,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  increase  the  people’s  capacity  for  self- 
help.  Education  is  very  vital  for  that.  Two,  we  need  cooperative  societies  for 
mutual  help  and  strength.  The  members  can  get  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest 
and  even  that  interest  will  ultimately  come  to  your  pockets  because  the 
cooperative  societies  belong  to  the  people.  Every  child  must  get  basic  education. 
It  is  difficult  to  enrol  the  adults  as  well  into  schools  at  the  moment  because 
there  are  crores  of  children  in  the  country  who  have  to  be  educated.  But  we  are 
trying  to  make  some  arrangements  for  adult  literacy  too  and  to  educate  them 
about  improved  techniques  of  agriculture,  etc.  You  must  visit  the  various 
exhibitions  which  are  held  from  time  to  time  to  get  an  idea  of  what  is  happening 
in  India  and  the  rapid  transformation  that  is  taking  place. 

Recently  an  exhibition  was  held  in  Delhi,  an  industrial  exhibition.  It  was  a 
real  eye  opener  as  to  the  number  of  things  that  are  being  produced  in  the 
country.  All  this  has  happened  within  the  last  few  years,  in  fact,  in  the  last  year 
or  two,  and  the  pace  is  increasing  rapidly.  We  want  this  kind  of  development  to 
take  place  all  over  the  country,  in  every  village  and  city.  The  government  is 
doing  what  it  can  and  the  officials  must  pay  special  attention  to  the  work  of 
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development  rather  than  confining  themselves  to  pushing  files  or  looking  after 
their  bosses  and  ministers.  They  must  educate  the  people  and  work  together 
for  India’s  progress. 

Anyhow,  leaving  all  this  aside,  let  us  look  at  Panchayati  Raj.  I  always  come 
round  to  Panchayati  Raj  which  implies  decentralization  of  power  down  to  the 
masses,  to  every  district,  block  and  village.  Other  powers  are  useless  without 
financial  power.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand.  The  money  collected  through  taxes 
must  be  given  to  the  panchayat  samitis  for  spending  on  improvements  to  the 
villages.  The  government  can  augment  those  resources  by  allocating  some 
grants.  The  plans  for  development  must  be  directly  implemented  by  the  people. 
You  must  take  the  decisions  about  the  roads  to  be  built,  wells  to  be  dug,  schools 
and  hospitals  to  be  built,  etc.  You  can  start  small  industries.  We  will  give  you  all 
the  assistance  we  can  by  sending  in  mechanics  and  others  to  help  you.  But  the 
responsibility  will  be  yours.  Only  then  will  you  truly  participate.  It  will  not  be 
something  that  has  been  loaded  on  your  backs  but  something  that  benefits  your 
village,  your  tehsil,  district  and  in  fact  the  whole  country.  And  the  most  important 
thing  is  that  you  are  mentally  agile  and  alive,  looking  for  new  things  to  do 
instead  of  being  in  a  rut.  Many  people  in  this  country  tend  to  remain  in  the  old 
ruts  and  refuse  to  get  out.  Consequently  they  do  not  progress.  Such  people 
refuse  to  get  enlightened.  We  must  get  out  of  our  mental  ruts  and  expose 
ourselves  to  the  light  of  new  knowledge.  We  must  try  to  understand  the  world 
that  we  live  in  and  what  our  role  in  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  do  it.  The  panchayat 
samitis  that  are  being  set  up  are  the  proper  remedy  for  all  our  old  ills. 

What  are  those  ills?  One  is  of  course  our  tendency  to  live  in  a  rut,  in  a 
mental  rut.  Our  entire  thinking  is  in  a  rut.  We  must  get  out  of  it  and  try  to 
become  mentally  alive  instead  of  living  in  the  past.  We  must  certainly  learn  a 
great  deal  from  our  past  but  at  the  same  time  not  lag  behind  as  far  as  modem 
science  and  technology  are  concerned  and  must  use  them  in  everything  we  do. 

The  panchayat  samiti  will  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  its  area. 
Responsibility  enhances  an  individual’s  stature.  In  a  sense,  you  are  to  take  any 
decisions  you  like  in  your  area.  We  will  help  you,  the  state  government  as  well 
as  the  Centre.  But  the  reins  will  be  in  your  hands.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
people  will  gain  confidence  and  think  positively.  The  capacity  to  look  for  new 
horizons  expands.  It  also  promotes  the  habit  of  cooperation  because  the  work 
of  the  panchayat  involves  working  together.  Everything  will  come  to  a  standstill 
if  you  fight  among  yourselves  and  the  panchayats  will  earn  a  bad  name.  If  the 
panchayat  samitis  all  over  the  country  are  run  well,  there  will  be  an  amazing 
transformation  very  soon.  It  would  mean  the  participation  of  millions  of  human 
beings  instead  of  it  being  something  done  by  a  handful  of  officials.  You  can 
transform  your  village  into  something  beautiful  by  eradicating  poverty,  building 
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good  roads  and  houses,  making  adequate  provision  for  power  and  drinking 
water  and  employment  for  everyone. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  one  more  thing  that  we  want  to  happen.  Not  that  I  am 
putting  the  responsibility  on  you  just  now.  But  I  would  like  you  to  think  about 
it.  I  want  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  people  of  every  village  to  be 
shouldered  by  the  panchayat.  For  instance,  suppose  there  is  a  very  poor  man  in 
a  village.  The  panchayat  should  be  responsible  for  finding  him  a  job.  That  is 
what  I  mean.  Recently  when  we  had  a  severe  cold  wave  in  the  whole  of  North 
India  it  was  very  sad  that  hundreds  of  people  died  in  Delhi,  Bihar  and  Uttar 
Pradesh  because  they  were  too  poor  to  afford  adequate  warm  clothes  and 
blankets.  This  ought  not  to  happen.  The  village  must  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  looking  after  the  needy.  We  must  learn  to  live  as  members  of  one  family  and 
help  one  another.  Such  things  would  not  happen  then.  Unemployment  will  be 
slowly  eradicated.  All  these  things  can  happen  only  if  the  panchayat  samitis 
flourish  which  is  why  I  consider  them  to  be  extremely  important  and  vital  for 
our  progress,  a  revolutionary  step  which  will  transform  the  entire  face  of  the 
country. 

I  am  very  happy  that  a  start  has  been  made  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  It  is  my  old 
province.  Today  is  a  very  auspicious  day  because  you  are  beginning  an  auspicious 
task.  Days  are  made  auspicious,  not  by  the  conjunction  of  the  stars,  but  by 
auspicious  tasks  which  have  been  undertaken  on  those  days.  I  am  not  bothered 
about  the  stars.  It  is  a  facade  created  by  the  astrologers  in  which  foolish  people 
put  their  faith.  It  is  by  doing  something  auspicious  that  you  make  a  day 
auspicious.  So  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  since  you  are  beginning  Panchayati 
Raj  today,  it  makes  it  an  auspicious  day. 

I  have  said  very  little  about  the  purpose  for  which  I  am  here  today.  But  I 
want  you  to  understand  the  picture  well.  It  is  absurd  to  keep  praising  Panchayati 
Raj.  You  must  understand  what  it  is  all  about.  Our  national  life  and  in  fact  our 
entire  society  has  become  extremely  knotty.  We  can  progress  only  by  unravelling 
those  knots.  We  are  all  to  blame,  our  society,  our  way  of  living,  our  illiteracy. 
We  have  to  get  out  of  that.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  great  tendency  in  us  to  be 
disunited.  All  our  energy  is  frittered  away  in  fighting  among  ourselves.  This  is 
a  sign  of  a  weak  nation.  We  should  engage  our  energy  in  making  progress,  in 
our  villages,  state  and  the  country,  instead  of  fighting  among  ourselves.  We 
must  march  boldly  on  together.  If  we  are  determined  to  do  so,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  fight  about.  It  is  only  when  people  want  to  push  others  out  in  their 
haste  to  go  ahead  that  there  can  be  no  progress.  We  must  resist  the  tendency  to 
drag  others  down  for  our  benefit  and  help  one  another  if  there  is  to  be  progress. 
There  are  great  tasks  ahead.  We  have  to  ensure  a  better  standard  of  living  for 
the  entire  country.  In  fact,  the  people  have  to  make  an  effort  to  do  so. 
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We  have  some  experience  in  this  matter.  We  can  learn  from  what  has 
happened  in  other  countries.  We  have  to  take  into  account  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  country.  So  we  can  give  you  advice  and  some  help.  But  the  entire 
effort  has  to  be  made  by  you.  You  have  as  great  a  responsibility  as  I  do.  No 
individual  can  do  all  this  on  his  own.  I  cannot  push  millions  of  human  beings 
along  the  road  to  progress.  I  do  not  have  superhuman  strength.  Yes,  I  can 
explain  things  to  you,  I  can  march  in  step  with  you.  But  it  is  you  who  must  do 
the  working  and  thinking  if  there  is  to  be  progress.  These  things  are  possible 
only  if  you  keep  in  mind  a  few  basic  things.  One  is  the  need  to  remain  vigilant 
about  the  country’s  independence.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent,  for 
freedom  can  easily  slip  away.  A  nation  cannot  remain  free  unless  it  has  the 
strength  to  guard  its  freedom  at  all  times.  We  are  living  in  a  dangerous  world. 
There  is  talk  of  war  everywhere.  There  are  lethal  weapons  which  can  rain 
terrible  destruction.  In  this  milieu,  the  country  which  wants  to  hold  on  to  its 
independence  must  be  strong,  mentally,  physically  and  emotionally. 

A  major  aspect  of  strength  is  unity  because  disunity  fragments  and  weakens. 
The  British  conquered  India  because  they  found  us  weak  and  disunited.  The 
princes  and  rulers  were  constantly  at  one  another’s  throats.  They  were  great 
warriors  but  extremely  foolish  because  they  used  their  strength  against  their 
own  brethren,  leaving  the  country  a  prey  to  invaders.  Indian  history  is  full  of 
instances  of  brave  warriors  killing  each  other  over  petty  things  while  outsiders 
usurped  their  thrones. 

So  unity  is  extremely  important.  Unity  means  that  we  should  regard  all  the 
people  of  India  as  one  large  family  irrespective  of  their  caste  or  creed  whether 
they  are  Hindu,  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Christians,  Parsis,  Buddhists  or  Jain,  everyone 
who  lives  in  this  country  are  Indians.  Everyone  is  free  to  follow  his  own  religion 
but  loyalty  to  one  country  is  a  greater  duty  and  applies  to  everyone.  We  must 
live  as  one  large  family,  not  treat  the  minorities  as  aliens.  That  is  wrong. 
Christianity  came  to  our  shores  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  did  not  come  with 
the  British.  In  fact  Christianity  had  reached  South  India  long  before  it  reached 
Europe.  I  think  there  are  nearly  one  crore  Christians  in  India.  They  are  Indians 
and  have  no  loyalty  to  any  other  country.  It  is  a  great  religion.  How  can  we 
regard  them  as  aliens?  We  must  live  together  in  amity  and  work  in  mutual 
harmony  and  cooperation. 

Thirdly,  we  must  try  to  bear  in  mind  where  we  are  bound  as  a  nation  and 
what  our  goals  are.  We  have  declared  that  we  want  to  build  a  socialist  pattern 
of  society.  What  does  it  mean?  Without  going  into  great  detail,  all  I  would  like 
to  say  is  that  it  implies  equal  opportunities  for  everyone,  equality  and  lack  of 
disparity  between  the  have  and  the  have  nots.  Every  man,  woman  and  child 
must  get  an  opportunity  to  progress. 
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Now  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  every  individual  is  not  exactly  alike.  Some 
people  are  intelligent,  others  are  stupid,  some  strong  and  others  weak,  some 
are  tall  or  short,  fat  or  thin.  So  it  is  stupid  to  say  that  everyone  is  exactly  alike. 
But  there  must  be  equal  opportunities  for  all  which  is  not  available  today.  Take 
the  children  for  instance.  They  are  the  nation’s  treasure  and  the  country  must 
be  responsible  for  looking  after  them.  It  pains  me  to  see  millions  of  children  in 
the  rural  areas  going  without  proper  food,  clothing  or  education.  We  are  opening 
schools  everywhere,  which  is  a  good  thing.  But  the  standard  of  education  that 
we  are  providing  is  not  very  good.  We  hope  that  it  will  improve.  We  want  to 
provide  midday  meals  in  schools  for  as  many  young  children  as  possible.  We 
want  to  give  them  school  uniforms.  These  are  small  things  which  would  benefit 
the  children  mentally  and  physically. 

We  want  to  build  a  society  which  will  benefit  all  Indians  irrespective  of 
their  religion  and  caste,  reduce  disparities  and  provide  equal  opportunities  for 
everyone.  Those  who  are  capable  of  hard  work  can  then  go  far.  But  it  is  not 
right  that  people  should  live  off  the  labour  of  others.  It  is  wrong  on  principle. 
This  is  the  picture  that  we  have  before  us.  Every  step  that  we  take  is  with  the 
intenti  on  of  turning  this  dream  into  reality. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  do  all  that  we  wish  to  do  when  it  involves  forty  crores 
of  human  beings.  It  takes  time.  Barely  fourteen  years  have  passed  since  we  got 
independence.  So  it  is  not  surprising  if  we  have  not  been  able  to  bring  about  all 
the  changes  that  we  want  to.  Yet  India  has  changed  a  great  deal.  There  was  a 
revolution  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  even  there  it  took  nearly  forty  years  before 
they  could  reach  their  goals.  They  had  to  undergo  tremendous  hardships  during 
those  years.  Our  path  is  different  from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  So  it  is  not 
right  to  expect  immediate  results.  We  must  ensure  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track  and  soon  we  will  reach  our  goals. 

We  have  completed  two  five  year  plans  and  are  starting  on  the  Third  Plan. 
In  my  opinion,  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan,  we  would  have  made  considerable 
progress.  By  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Plan,  I  think  we  would  have  reached  the 
take-off  stage  after  which  we  will  go  on  on  our  own  momentum.  We  would 
not  then  be  so  dependent  on  aid  from  others.  We  will  be  able  to  make  rapid 
strides  thereafter.  The  country  will  have  gained  experience  and  the  people  will 
be  educated.  Agriculture  will  have  improved  vastly  and  every  little  village  will 
enjoy  the  amenities  which  are  now  available  only  in  the  urban  areas.  The  villages 
would  have  grown  into  small  beautiful  towns.  I  do  not  want  the  youth  to 
migrate  to  the  cities  in  search  of  white-collar  jobs.  Small  industries  must  come 
up  in  the  villages  and  agricultural  production  must  go  up.  This  is  how  the 
country  can  progress. 
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We  have  no  enmity  towards  anyone  in  the  world.  We  want  to  have  friendly 
relations  with  all  the  countries.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  our  path  like  the 
question  of  Goa.  But  happily  for  us,  that  was  settled  quickly.  I  hope  that  the 
other  problems  which  crop  up  from  time  to  time  will  also  soon  be  resolved.  We 
settled  the  issue  of  Goa  by  being  extremely  circumspect.  Our  armed  forces  are 
excellent,  strong  and  disciplined.  Therefore  we  succeeded  in  just  26  hours. 
The  army,  navy  and  the  air  force  did  a  splendid  job  and  handled  a  warlike 
situation  peacefully.  The  strange  thing  is  that  though  the  step  that  we  took  was 
so  momentous,  only  a  handful  of  people  were  killed  or  injured.  Perhaps  this  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  wars.  Our  armed  forces  have  earned  the  praise  of  the 
whole  world.  This  is  how  we  must  continue  to  proceed  quickly,  with  discipline. 
The  entire  country  must  acquire  a  military  discipline  and  ability  to  cooperate. 

You  are  getting  a  very  good  opportunity  to  prove  your  mettle.  The 
Panchayati  Raj  is  a  test  of  what  you  are  capable  of.  I  remember  when  the  idea 
was  first  mooted  even  those  who  liked  it  in  principle  at  the  Centre  had  grave 
doubts  about  its  success  because  they  felt  that  people  will  be  at  loggerheads  in 
the  panchayats,  that  there  would  be  groupism  and  their  energy  would  be  frittered 
away  in  squabbling.  I  said  that  that  was  certainly  possible.  That  cannot  be 
helped.  Yet  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  taken  up  because  after  all 
if  we  could  not  place  our  faith  in  our  own  people,  whom  were  we  going  to 
trust?  Those  who  have  no  confidence  in  themselves  can  get  nowhere.  We 
must  put  our  trust  in  ourselves,  in  our  country,  in  our  people  if  we  are  to 
progress.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  we  are  not  capable  of  hard  work  because  a 
large  number  of  the  people  are  illiterate.  It  is  like  refusing  to  get  into  the  water 
because  an  individual  cannot  swim.  He  can  learn  to  swim  only  by  getting  into 
the  water. 

Therefore  the  Panchayati  Raj  is  a  test  of  what  we  can  do.  I  have  faith  that 
we  will  come  out  with  flying  colours.  There  may  be  small  problems  but  we 
will  succeed  in  the  end  because  the  fact  is  that  we  are  determined  to  succeed. 
So  we  cannot  fail  if  we  work  hard.  But  ultimately  it  depends  on  how  you  go 
about  it.  You  must  not  indulge  in  groupism  which  has  become  a  bad  habit 
among  our  people.  There  is  groupism  wherever  you  see  in  the  Congress,  in  the 
corporations  etc.  It  is  bad.  People  can  have  different  points  of  view.  But  we 
must  work  together  in  mutual  harmony  especially  in  tasks  like  the  Panchayati 
Raj.  There  is  no  great  principle  involved.  The  panchayats  will  deal  with  day  to 
day  things  in  which  there  is  no  call  for  groupism.  The  more  successful  you  are 
in  your  block  or  your  district,  the  greater  will  be  your  reputation  which  will 
influence  others  to  emulate  you. 

I  am  happy  to  have  met  all  of  you  who  are  gathered  together  from  various 
districts.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  road  that  we  have  taken  is  a  long  one. 
There  can  be  no  bigger  task  in  the  world  than  to  work  for  the  uplift  of  forty  to 
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fifty  crores  of  human  beings.  The  problem  is  that  the  numbers  keep  increasing. 
In  the  time  that  I  have  been  talking  to  you,  thousands  of  children  may  have 
been  bom.  We  must  do  something  to  curb  the  population  growth.  It  is  already 
being  done.  I  cannot  say  more  than  that.  It  can  be  done  but  only  with  some 
difficulty.  But  it  has  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  give  a  new  life  and  vitality,  physical 
and  mental,  and  spiritual  vigour  to  this  ancient  land  of  ours.  We  must  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  there  is  unity  among  us  in  spite  of  the  great  diversity.  People 
in  different  states,  in  Bengal,  Madras,  Assam,  Gujarat,  Punjab,  Orissa,  all  speak 
different  languages,  have  different  life  styles  and  ways  of  dressing.  But  all  of 
them  together  make  up  India,  the  diversity  gives  India  its  beauty.  A  common 
bond  continues  to  unite  us,  so  we  must  hold  on  to  our  unity  and  our  diversity. 
We  must  show  to  the  world  that  we  are  capable  of  living  together  harmoniously 
in  spite  of  the  number  of  religions,  languages  and  castes. 

The  women  have  to  play  a  major  role  in  all  this.  The  country  cannot  progress 
unless  the  women  also  participate.  Let  me  tell  you  that  great  sacrifices  were 
made  during  our  freedom  struggle.  But  ultimately  it  is  the  participation  of  women 
that  made  the  real  difference.  They  came  out  of  their  houses  in  large  numbers 
in  answer  to  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  call,  which  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
British  government  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  It  tilted  the  balance  in  our  favour. 

Now  the  women  have  a  major  role  to  play  in  our  peaceful  war  against 
poverty  which  we  are  now  waging.  I  am  very  happy  that  our  girls  are  going  to 
schools  and  colleges.  Education  prepares  them  for  greater  responsibilities.  The 
first  and  foremost  duty  of  the  panchayat  samitis  ought  to  be  to  supervise  the 
functioning  of  the  schools  in  the  villages  and  that  every  child  attends.  You  are 
taking  on  big  responsibilities.  You  are  the  leaders  in  your  own  areas  which 
means  additional  responsibilities  too.  Freedom  too  entails  responsibilities.  We 
cannot  afford  to  relax.  Freedom  gives  us  many  advantages  but  it  also  entails 
hard  work  and  responsibilities.  To  the  extent  that  you  have  agreed  to  become 
the  head  or  the  pramukh  or  pradhan  of  your  panchayats,  your  responsibility 
increases.  You  have  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  people.  Your  actions 
will  influence  the  others.  If  you  do  something  wrong,  it  will  affect  the  entire 
village  and  district.  Therefore  you  must  learn  to  walk  with  heads  held  high  and 
show  total  integrity.  You  must  not  be  guilty  of  dishonesty  in  money  matters. 
Already  there  are  a  number  of  complaints  of  corruption  against  government 
officials.  We  try  to  punish  the  culprits.  I  get  a  long  list  every  week  of  people 
who  are  caught  and  punished.  But  we  need  your  help  in  this  too.  We  want  our 
work  to  be  clean  and  honest.  There  is  nothing  like  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  They  must  be  able  to  put  their  faith  in  their  leaders.  So  you  must  be 
especially  careful  not  to  allow  any  wrong  doing,  corruption,  or  bribery  etc. 
You  must  create  an  atmosphere  of  friendly  competition  between  the  various 
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blocks.  This  will  make  for  quicker  progress. 

Anyhow,  you  are  being  given  great  responsibilities.  I  give  you  my  good 
wishes  and  blessings  and  hope  that  you  will  succeed.  You  must  always  keep  in 
mind  that  the  work  that  you  are  doing  in  your  village  or  block  or  district  is 
ultimately  for  the  good  of  India.  You  are  soldiers  of  India  and  in  that  capacity, 
you  have  to  shoulder  great  responsibilities.  The  honour  of  the  country  is  in 
your  hands  and  therefore  we  must  not  do  anything  which  will  bring  dishonour 
to  the  motherland. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 


14.  In  Allahabad:  Eulogy  to  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya71 

Tmrfft  oft  ftk  3F3t  ftr  TOft, 

Fnft  31ft  ft§T  ft  fftcr  3F  fftr  to  fftr  ft  fcrft33>r  to%t  ft  ft  tttt  ^ft  to 

33Tft  ffttTftf  ftl  3ft  TO  TTT3  Tift  ftt3TT  TOTft  TTITft  TO  fftTOT  3[3TT  TO3T  ftft 
ftM  ft  TTITft  TO3T  I,  TfTTOT  ft  TO3T  33  ft  3jT  3Tftf  3T3  3lfftTT  TO3T 

TO  ftffe  ft,  fftlT33  ft,  ftft  3§3  TTOft  3ft  33ft  I  ft  ft  3§3  ftft  WR  ft,  T5T  ftTO 
313  ft  Tft  3r3  ft,  TTTOfft  ft  ft  33TT  ^  ft,  ftft  3ft  ftft  1 3?f  ft  tft  ft?TT 
TFT  #7  ft  gSlft  ft  3ft  ft  #T  if  TOI33  -3337  3TTTO  TO I  fft  TO  3TFTT  JTO,  3393, 
33  if  3TFT  TFT  TOT  ft  #T  TO3T,  ft  TOft  ft  3^3  3Tcff  if  3FT  33  33T,  TOTT  33T 
TT3ftfft  ft  3lft,  TOT,  TOif,  TO  33lft  33  ft  TO,  3ft  TO I  ft  ft  TOT  I  fft  ftft 
ft  33TTT  TOft  TO  TOT  TO  3FT  TOft  T3T  if,  33ffft  ftftT3"ft  ftlft  ft,  ftftrft 
3ft  ft  3}®  FfTO,  3ft  #3  ftft  3%  I  ftft  TOTT  1JS3T  TO  ftft  ft  3jS  TTTTlft  ft 
#3  TO  TTTST  if  ft  TOT  TO,  Flftfft  335  fft  ft  fftnT  TftTTT  TOT  TO  I 

TO  TOTTft  ft  fft|TTOT  ft  FT3TT  335  fttTO  ftf  TT^T  ftft  ftf,  ftft  ftt  ft  ftf  I 
fftftTT  ^  ft  fft  3TO  I  ^  ft  33  ft  TOft  TOft  TO  3TTO  TO  TOft  3ft3T,  3lft 
ftft  ft  ft  TTT3  ft  335  TOft  3ft  3ftft  3TTTO  TO  3#  3ft  TM-ftftl  33  FTTT,  ft 
ft  if  TO  ?3  3Tcff  if  ft  3TFTOTF  ft  ft  ftlft  33  T3TTT  fftTO  I  3fft  ft  3Tft  TOft 
ft  3ft  ftftTT  3ft  ftt,  TOft  FTlft  3ft  33,  TOT  33  33T,  TOftfft  33T  ft  ft  ft 
ft  W  3ftft  |fft  ft  3ft  ft  ft  t  ft  ^  ftT  TOT  3TTO  TO  3TO  FSTT  FtTT  <|ftTO 
33  I  ftfftrT  3ft  ft  ftTT3  ft  fft  3ft-3ft  3lft  ft ,  fft  ft  Fft-Fft  fiftTTOT  TOT  ftfT 

7 1 .  Speech,  29  December  1 96 1 ,  at  the  Prayag  Sangeet  Samiti  Hall,  Alfred  Park,  Allahabad. 
NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7888-7889,  NM  No.  1560. 
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rrt  pit  rrr%  wit  i  3tM  %  smr  #qf  Rfr  rir  Ft,  it  rrtrt  rtrt  ilRRN  #rt  rtt  i 

rIrRM  fcETRT  %  RR  $JR  iff,  RR  #R#  LRflifii  if  I  #T  R^R  PTTff  RfiR  Ri  REE 
fiRil  RRif  JR%  #T  E%  iRT  fP  RTRitR  it  i  it  it  c§R  ^TPT%  W\  #T  RRRT  3RE 
PT  RR  Wt  %  itERlif  E?  4  RfT  I 

Rpi  RETR  §f  #T  ^  REf  Rif  Rtt  f^T  RIE,  W  =TTT  PREETf  §3TT,  ET$fR  RT 
Rtftf  3?R  EEi  EMilE  it  RTT  E§E  RRT  %*RT  TP  ill 41  RRR$|  dpfilcbW  i,  ilE  MfdM 
if,  RRRi  RPRRT  ii  if,  #T  RJE  Rp5  RR$  RTR  W  RR%  RR  ifRT  f^TFTT  g?T  RTiR 
R  #T  W1 R,  3EJERT  if  #T  Tp  %RRT  i  if,  Eft  RR  WT  it  Jflit  P#iRE 
RRE'Rm  R$t  itfiR  ft#  #,  p#fiRE  3T#R#  iff  I  #  fRif  <£C  %  TTt  RRRTt  TREETT  RT, 
RTR  R§R  EE#  cRT  RfER  #ET,  #T  ET|E  PTET  ilfPE  #T  #T  %  R##  ijir  EETRT, 
PFTPTRTT,  Elif-ET#  RE%  TJ#  iff  EfR  '•ft  RT#  Ri,  PERT  it  TFT  %  TfTT  3#  REE# 
Ri  Rftfi$T  #  I  R>it-RTit  <jf#U  %  REff  if  RPET  R  ftRT  ##E  RRRR  RflRR  #  2TT 
cfr  TTcR  RgR  #p  fftRE  REST#  RR  3#  f#  RT#  ^RT,  PERT  RRT  ERTRET  3TRT  i#T 
2TT,  E#  #T#  RET  3  RPET  if  RT  R  if  I  #T,  pT#  RTE  3TTR  EE#  t  31Ef4#  3TfifEE 
^R  J3TT  3#  ETf-ETf  iff  R#  §f  3fk  ET##  i#ET  if  3T#,  #RTR  PT  Rif  ER#  i 
EWi#  Rft  cRT  3RTT  RPT  PTTPRR  RT  R#  Rf^R  RTET  R^f  <m4)[4  RT  t^R  RJR 
RTRTRRT  TP  I 

RRff-RRft  PT  RR  RRR  ^  %RRR  %RRRR  RTRT  §  RTR3[R  3TR%  4l^d  ^ 
REEffR  Rft  %,  ftERTRR  Rf  PTTft  RR  if  PT  RRR  ?M  RR%  1 1  #T,  Rf  Rt  PTTff 

RRT  R^  3TTR%,  RRT  RRFff  RR  Rt$T  RT  RT  'jMlT  %  R^T  R  R^  PTTff  RTR  cRt, 
RR^f  Rt  sffRT  I  RfftR  RlfeRT  Rt  Rf  I,  RTR  RTpf  I  %  R#  R#R  ^R  #T 
R#R  #  RRT  pT  PTTff  RR^fifR  RTRtRR  R?f  RRT  TfTR  f^RTEff  4f  RR  RRR  ff  RTR#T 
Rft  RR  RRff  RRT  RfT  %ER  TfT  RR^  RRFT  ff,  fR  RR^  ff,  RRFT  ff,  RfFT  if  RR^  I 
oftR  fRif  §TRT  R^f  %  f%  RR  RRR  T^f  fRT  4<3RR,  RT^RfR  4<aR><  Rf  RT,  RR  fftpR 
%  RTREffR  Rff  3RJRT  #,  3RJRT  #  #  RftT  RRT  R#  #  Rtf^  Rff  Rt  RTBfR  if  RFf-'M 
#R  fi[^  RTt  ^  ’RRRRR^ff  fRRTRRR^R  Rtf  3ftR  pf  RR,  RRRTt  Rtf%  ^  #  I 
RRffcE  RRRTT  RTRTR  R^f  RT  RRT  R1|R  -^RIRT  Riff  %  f4flR  RR%  RTT  I  Rf  Rf  RJR  RRT 
TR^-  ft  R?r  RTR  I  f4r  RR  RRRff  RR%  %  4t,  ftp  'iff  fi[RRR  Tpf  ^  #T  fitRET 

R^f  RTtf^RT  RTT^  ^  I 

Rf  Rt  RRETT  3TTRT  #T  RRif  #  3TRRT  fitRRT  ^RRT  f RT  #  %  RR%  I  RTfRRR? 
RR  RT#f  iff  RET%  REft  I  #T  if  ^TRRT  ffe  feRRT  RfT  PR  RRRTT  RT  PTTff  RREfff^ 
RTf  fIR%  if,  |R  RR  RTRf  if  I  RRT  Rf  Rf  RRR^f  Rif  RET  4f,  RREftfrT  Rft  RET,  ^Rff 
Rf  RRRR  RRT  TfTR  ^RTTR  RT  PTTfT  JRft  RR^fcl  R?f  #T,  #T  RRRTt  Rpi'  R?f  p  RRR 
Rftf?T9T  RRi  i,  3fR  RRcft  f^TT^Rf  Rt  RTEEEf  p  RRf  fi|#iff,  fRlfETTR  if,  RRRR 
R  ik  #T  RRf  |  RR  RRR  eft  fTRIR  ^ff  #  f%  if  RT#  4f  RTpt  i  Rf  f%  ^ff 
RR  if  RfTR  Rif  ?ff,  ftffTR  Rf  it  RfR  if  Rf  Jl4t  3?R  RfR  RTff  Tif  Riit  RTRT  % 
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re#  i,  rt#  jjR,  #ft,  ##e  #  fii#  e#  i  fir#  rtet  if  i  #  #  ei#  i  fi#t 
#fr  rtjte  Rff  e#  erf#  it  rtet  i,  it  rjr  #et  ete  it  #r  it  fir  ete  rt#  Rff 

EftfiRT  RT#  t  ?R  E#  #T#  ETE  ER  ##I  #TR,  ##I  RT#  ER  #  ERIE  E#  I 
#ET,  ^  ##T  Eft  R#  ##  Ef#  #  #  JET  SR#HE  I  it  REEft  #ET  ETEft  I  #E# 
It  #iET,  3E#  i$T  Eft  ER§R,  #T  i#  Rff  #  #,  #  #  ERE  I,  FE  E#t  i  EE#  I 
it  EE  WI  #  it  ?E#  #TT  i,  ETR-ET?  if  #  #T  #  EETET  #1T  RT 

re#  e%  ete#  jj  m#  i§T  #  i  jet  ere  eetet  rt  ee  rje  e|  ete#  JJ  e#  i$T 
if  fi#f  #  E#  it  ##  et#e  Eft  e#  e#etet,  jp?  eirr  it  i,  ##  e#  eeie#  it 
#  EiRRft  eetet  re  ete  it  jet  ?idif#if  #  re#  re  i,  i#  e#  e  lEfiil  Eft  eef#, 
ETEEft  ee#  ete  fiE#  ##e  e#  Etr  #  i  rtf#  e%  ete#  it  ee##  #  re#  e# 
i,  #ete  #  i  et  ##  i  EEEff  §Tcn^t  it  #t  ete  §i  i  if  jet  ete  ete  ef  it  ret  i 
#FRET¥##Ri#EEF etfrt it ee  jet# e# #,  eee-eee EREft e# if, 

REJE  i,  #f#E  EE#  E#ET  EE  E%  #TTEf  #  EE  ERE  if  Eldi#  it  ETT  £RTE  EF 

rtt#e  e##  #Eg#  Eft  #r  etf#  m  ##  jet  e#T  ete  it  #,  if  #  ee#  itit, 

#f#E  ##ERTR  EE  W  EE#T  JjE  ERR  REET  RET  ET  FE#  1  ’ERE  EET  ET,  RF#t  ETE 

it  ef  #t  fr#  itit  #  e|-t##  Rif  #  ###  #-##  Eft  jet  r#  et#  etter  §i, 

fEIRR  Rif  it  Rif,  itr  flRTfi)  RT  <Mificb  %RR  i  RcE  iM  |^|RR  RT 
iR-R-TtR  RfiRJ  gcEIRRT  RRi  i,  ifiR  iMf  i^fi  RR,  iR§fi  R55RT,  i^fi  RR 
if  ii  iifrtRR  RR  TRTRT  RRT  RR  RRTi  i  RT  ?Rli  iRlif  i  I  3TT§Ri  Rff  RR  Rif 
i,  itRT  if  rt,  #t  i§tf  i  if  isr  if  §rt  1  iM  i  r^rt  %  iM  i  rrrr  rttr 
iijf  Rif  Rf^RE  iftT  Rff  Rt  RRi  *lii,  RRT  RR  fiRRRT  RT  itT  RRif  ilA  it  RRT  RTRTRT 
RT  iSTifTT  RR,  RRTTRTi  RR,  fRWR  RR  #T  RR^  it  R#i  §R  i  it  it  ttrt  3TRft  itif 
if,  ifi  r%  RiRif  it  Rif  Riir  Rft  irgi  i,  itr  #r  it  itit  Rtif  Rff  irai  i,  iifiRd 
?R  RTi  i  fir  RRRff  RRRT  Ri,  RRti,  ifRTTRT  i,  ifT  Rlit  i,  ?R  iR  Rft  iiffidd  RR 
i  RR?  TBT  1^1  it  RTRitR  if  %  ^  fiffET  ?RRR  it  Rif  fiTRT  RT,  ifiRT  RTR  RRRT 
RRR  RTRR  ^  %=§TRTfiRR  RT,  RHitRRT  RT,  ^T5  RRT  RTE^RR  RRT5T  RRRT  RRi  RT  I 
RFf  RRT  iR  fiRTT  I  R|R  Rft  #R  i,  R%  fi5R  #R  i  RR  WT  it  ?RTff  Rif  dF^fi 
^  ifiR  i,  it  Rrit  if  i  ifirR  frr  titr  RRitfiRT  iRTif  i  Ri  iRrif  i  RraifR 
if  §TTRR  RRi  IR  RTRi  i  TTTi  i,  itT  TtRTi  i,  RRi  fiftR  RT#  Rif,  ifiTR  3TR% 
RRR  i,  3TR%  fiRTTf  tlRRRcR|E  Mr  RT#  i  #T  RTRif  RR^ti  Rff  RR#  Rff 
RTffi$T  RT#  i  I  #R#i  i  it  RRRR  RRi  RfT  RT#  |3TT  RT#  RRTTR 
^f###,  f#Rf#TTRR  RR  RTIRR  RTTRT,  R#  R#  RTR  #  [#]  #t  f#IR  #  ?#  #RR 
i  I  #T  R?  fiRRfiRTRR  #  RE#  #  TJ^R-  RT,  RRR  RT,  #  RT  3TTRRTRT  #  RR#  RR 
f#TR  #T  #?tH  Rff  #  i#TR  I  ####  Rt#-R#5,  ##f,  T3RRTf  #fRT  JR# 
RT##  RRg#  #  #  f#  RRT  R#  i  RRi  RfT  RRR  RRR  #  f#T  I,  RR  #  I  RRff# 
RRT-#  TtR  Rff  RTR  #  R#  i  I  RRff#  RRT  RRE  %  RTTR  Rff  JR#  RRgfi  i  f#R#f 
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FW  Wit  WTWt  W1F  %  TOt  WT  W  WWt,  Wlfel  tFWtfWWlfftwtt#!  FWlt  tt# 

F^iif  tot  t  |,  w  ww?  I  fw#  itftt  t,  igw  3,  ip  w  wp  I,  aftr  wrw  fw  twit 

FWlt  W1W  t  WWt  tft  Wit  t  tft  WW1  I,  WWt  yilftwi  WI|W  tWT  |f ,  ^Fpft  WWftt 

t  wtf,  tftw  wwt  #t  ww  ft  wit  t  ww  gut  tftf  t,  gwtt  w?lwf  t  tt  wf  wit  wt 

Witt  I,  Wit  WW#  IfTlftWT  jf ,  tftiW  tt  WW5Tf  WW#  tt,  tt  WWtf  ttWl  3TT  Wf  Wf 

wsiwtwwf  wi  afti  wriw  wi  wwwit  gw  wht  gw  wif  t  wrw  wt  wwt  tt  gw  wiwi  I 
wwfftr  wf,  wtt  ftwtf  tFwtwiggttTFwwtttigwwitwt  fwt#  wit  wf  wtf 

<6dl,  Wf  Wf  WTWSWW  WJW  1 1  tft>d  Wlff  Wf  W1W  >idtl  tt  WTWSWW  did  WF  %  It 

wiww  wff  gftwT  wt  wwwwi  wwffti  wrwww  wt  gftwi  ftmw  wt  I  tti  wwi  wwwt 

FW  W#  WWFlt  Wf  FW  ftw?  Wit  I,  WWWt  wtf  WWFlt  t  FWlt  WlWltt  wtf  wtf  tt 
aft  WW  FWlt  Wiwt  W?1  W9W  WF  t  ft>  WWWt  FW  WWFT  t  WWt  tWT  wt  Wltfw  ftlft 

tf  wgit,  www  wt  i 

tf  FW  tftf  WFljtf  tt  WFT  tit  tf  tftf  tf  WlW§dd5 1  6*4  A  t?T  t  ftg  ttl  gw 
WW#  TfTtt  Ff  gWW  W  Ft  tf  FT  wtf  WW  WWt,  WW  wtf  WW#  I  WW1  WFtf  WTW 

w  Ft  ft  fw  www  gwwT  www  gw  wit,  tf  tt  tt  wiwt  wifi  fw  twg  Ff  wit  t, 

FW  gw  WWxt  WTW  Ft  Wit  1 1  WWW  Wit  tf^  wlw  dgd  dfttl  Wit  %,  tt!  WlWt  tf 
FI  sltw  tf  tlww  t  WWT,  WWF1WT  t,  tft  t  ttww  t,  WIFI  t  ttWW  I,  tftw  Wlfel 
t  wg  wwtf  wg  it  wtf  tf  ftr  www  wit  ip  wgw  wtf  wgt  t  tftf  1 1  git  wf 

ft  WW1 FW  Wl#  ww  WW  W1  ftwi  wt  tfl  W1WWW  tf  gftw  tf  tw|ft  tf,  W1WWW 

t  ftwiw  wtiF  tf  wtf  wwt,  tf  wiwww  tf  gftw  t  tf  fw  wtf  wwt  t  tfi  gtw 

IFt  t,  wwwfl  Ff  Wit  t,  WTWltf  wtf  IWFWt,  ^§1FIW  wtf  WWt  tf  W1  WWt,  FWlt 

wiftw  feift  wwt  wtf  Fttt,  wffft  gftw  t  ftwR  tf  tti  ftmw  wt  wiw  wi  gw 
ftmT  t,  ftwiw  t  wiwff  tt  wtt-wtf  §iftiti  tf  1 1  tf  wti  t?  wtf  $iftitr  wgtt 
tf  I,  tftw  ftwiw  wgft  tf  wN'-wgwiw  wit  wwt  ttwm  I  tfi  wwtf  §iftw  tf 
wwwwt  t  tfi  wwt  wwtf  www  wg  witf  1 1  tf  Fwftg  tftf  WFg;  www  t  wgt  t 
ftg  wwrww  1 1  wwi  wwt  t  gw  tf  ftww  wiwt  t  tf  gw  wflg  tf  wiff  Ff 
Wltf  ll 

tf  wiw  tiir  wiwtfw  tf  t  wiwt  tftf  wit  tf  i  ww  www  wi  fiw  t^t  gftwi  wi 
tfl  ftgiwiw  W1 1  Wfl  t  fttf  W1W  W1 TWTW  wtf,  t  tfl  wiw  I  tftw  wwt  wiwt 
tftf  tf  I  WF  Wf  WWRW  WW  ftwftnww  wtft  ^W  ftWT,  WWt  WWlt  tf  tftf  FRW 1# 
t  #1  wtf  WWM  WW  tf  FWlt  wtf  t  wiwt  I  ft  gw  tftf  wftt  Wl  ftgwnw  tf  Wltf 
wt  Wit  Mf  tl  tf  WF  ww  ftww  tt  wiwt  Wit  1 1 

WF  3TTWTW  W1W  I,  wiwt  t  ttWWIW  Ff  FW  WWW  W1W  3TWW1  ftwiWW  wt  tt  FW 

wwtf  tfwwitf  t  ftwtww  wit  t,  t  gut  wtw  tf  tft-wit  t,  wwt  wwwr  wfw  wtf 
Wl,  wwtf  ft*ww  wtf  tf  ftwtf  FWt  t,  FI  wrwrt  t  wtw  wwwt  I  wwtf  WWltf  1 1 
WWI  3T1W  wf  WW  tftf  t  cAllteWW,  W1WW  ftw  tftf  t  WlftW  wt  tf,  Wit  WlWTWlt 
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qpit  ch  sq  P  PtE  qi  rrP  gg  sq  nidifq  P  set,  fet  eert  i  stt mb,  P  sgu 
Riqqsf  Pee  i  fi  pft  PP  3qsqq  %  P  pq  wr  fpq  seeP  %  if  i  i  pq 
gg  qqi  i  fp  eft  wi  sq,  qiiifFm  sre  P  PierP  sreP  sp  spfpqr  P  eP  P 

^  IRE  EER,  RE  EERT  P  SElfi  P  sq  SElfi  i  PP  RRIRI  p  p  sp  fpq  qR  p  spfi 

Rgp  qqr  it  'nit  i  Pe  mm  PP  eeP  eeiP  i  i  it  ferP  iNr  seeP  it  ftp  pf 
Paqr  Pee  i  fi  fet  eeri  sp  fret  sre  P,  Pie  fr  Pfrtt  see  EREi  i,  rrreet  i 

W  %  RETE  qi  RE  FET-pEERlTET  TOT  gETp  WET,  3Eli  spf  R%  qp,  FRi  EETFT 
i  qp  RlPP  qiET  I  it  FET  qqp  Sp  Pree  PtE  '3TPT  RFgET  Sp  fi  it  RtfiP  it 
i  RE  FERE!  PjEq  pRE  SIT,  EiFEfpT  it  it,  OPJSTT  i  FRt,  Pitt  EM-flftH'  PPEET 

i  i  m  Eiit  i  qpfi  gp  Egq  feret  Rgqq  g^q  |  qpfi  ir  Preriet  seeee  sit  fi  it 
Pi  ef  Ri  i  qpfp  fet  qsqr  qsnP  set  P$t  sq,  ip  sft  i  m  Pet  Pehriet  sEEi 
f  PP  fpqq  fi  t  PR  EF  RETT  f  I  P  EEEEE I  Elp  RET  P,  TEli  SET  it  PqFTT  SEETT 
gfpEET  i  ifi-l  iET  TETERT  SR  i  fp  TTET  'SITE  gqfiq  it  ETt  FEE  FET  FETEf  it  FR 

Rp  ETTRt  Rp  RE  fiq  EITi  qR  REET  sp  FRET  siqr  p  pR  fiE  EElP  fi  FEP  siqr 

it  EREETT  SIT,  spq  g3E,  ERT  RE  P  FEli  gEli  %ETT  i  fi-Pi  FET  sf?T  it  EMitfcl  sp 
REIT,  SERfET  it  SPIRIT,  it  sg®  qiq  P  qp  it,  ERT  <3TTq  RRET  RER  SEE  EREi  I  pE 

fret  sure  see  EREi  1 1  qpfi  in  finE  I  ti  sEfiET  i  gEii  PeeP  i  fPPr  qgET 
P  qp  i  gpq  Rqsffq  it  i  seeP  fiEft  gf=TR  i  qqr  %  RET  mfir  qgET  qt  RiqP 

i  i,  fiili  fPgEETR  si  it  Pi  i  Premi  Pe  qi  qqqp  i,  Preseet  i  i  it, 
PrP  i  i,  rP  «iPkh  sit  Pin  i  i,  ifim  retrit  ert  rtett  i  wi  ti  Piet 
sept  sit  SEt,  TERp  EIET  gEii$tt  i  it  #E  RE  #3T  spni,  EfTEtt  pRTTi  qif  I  qgET 
ElP  SETpREli  #q  pRITfi  Sp  ETER  ?EPTT  SqFT  ii  I,  Rqspici  ETPli  RTEIT I  BEEP 
set,  pRTTfi  spi  qqip  cp  ETER  SIPT  SZIR  p  RTETT I  #E  RT  PlETTp  ?ERp  il 
EREi  i  PtE  i?it  i,  sni  fPep  i  rt  PtE  w\z,  rr  riPset  i  m  in  Ei  I  fi  sptptt 

SEp  sppq  SEPT  pETT  i,  PPPSET  SEpq  pETT  I  Pfiq  PlE  P  TTTETR  pETT  1 1 

P  rtP  it  qi  Pett  i  qqspr  gipt  qqri  cp  etre  P  ettett  sit  ^teP  Pptt?% 
qp,  PtE  sPPrt  qi?  P  ti  it  eetPt  ftP  qp  p,  i  qp  ere  P  eeeett  i  et^Priet 
i  P,  spit  qgET  Ete  q  P  ettP  re  erttP  Pie  PtE  ggi  eppP  i  i  P  ?Eii  P  hm4P 
P  re  e§tet  qqi  spps  q?  re  gqE  sp  fp  fet  etef  i  P  Ettgi  qp  i,  P  sreP  i 
PtE  sreP  P  spfp^T  qqi  i  PtE  SREli  i  I  qqi  TET  EPTp  i  qTq  qfpp  3lP 
P  fi  re  qFiq  sEffPEii  i,  spi  §re  qp  feP,  Pfiq  qqi  eteP  P  P  fPtt  qqiqT 
efeit  sit,  qqp  i  fpEifPi  i  gg  qpt  P  Pi  PtE  P  ffi  P  Rip  p  pg  p  ^eP 
srteP  P  qp  i  tip  Pn  i  ggi  ir  sq  ^  ?ng;  ii  ere  see  ii  i  i  EtfiqfiE 
P  FpR  qqp  cp  qqn  qqqq  sqrq  efeit  sit  Pr  qqp  P  qER  EIlP  qF  qp  fi  EIESITg 
qqp,  P  P  qpp  qgET  m%  qqp,  qfPi  rteet  i  PP  sp  qqp,  reet  i  ePP  i 
fpRT  P,  fP  psq  P,  3Rp  FETE  PtR  P  I  P  sp  fp  qEE3T  qEITp,  ^RI  qt-q|  PPt 
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##!##  f  TOT  EE,  TOT  EE  #E#  E#  #E  E#  1%  EET  ER 1 TOTOER  f  fsTT#ET  TOE# 

f ,  to#  tototet  e#t  #  tor  I,  fetee  ft  ftf  toTtor  f  diwj*  1 1  #fro  to#et  # 

ft  TOTEE  R?fr3TT  ft,  #  PET  #TO  #  TOE#  TOE#  ft,  TOE#  41'  ft  Jp  EEE  f  f#T, 
ETEf  #  ft  ER#  ff  FE  ft  FET  EFR  ET#  3,  TO  #  TOTOT#  f  TOERE  f  PET  ER 

#  Ef  I  #E  TO#  TOT  4  fRT  TO  I  #  ERTO  Eft  #EETE  TOT  ETF  ETE#  I  TOT  #TO  TOf 
%  TOT#  I,  5%  3T#  ET#  #1  #  TO#,  f#ETEE  ERTO  ^  TO#  TOTOETTO  f  TORT  f ,  # 

#  PET  TOEE  Ft  TOT#  f ,  TJEESET  ETtf  TOTRpFT  -Eft  EFTO  f ,  #  PET  TOEE  F  I  #E  TOTE 

erst  pet  Ft  tet  toeett  eeto  etet  tort  %  Eft  to#  ettf  e#tot  tot,  toe  eft  #  to 

Ef  I  TORT  Eft  I  FE#P  3(#  TORT  ft  I  #FE  ft,  #E  TORT  ERTO  EEEET  I,  #E  ft# 

Eft  TO#  EITTO  %  TOTET  f  ETEE-TO-ETEE,  ETEE  (ftfl  f  I  FET  <EEF  %  TOE  PET  TOE  ETE 

ETE#  I  TOE#  Eft,  TOT  TOE#  %  #FE  Eft  I  #  FET,  FET  EE  %  TOE  #f  #E  TOE  ft# 

ff  ET##  #  EE  ERTO  ft  EFT  TOE#  %  #E  JE#  TOE#  #  #E  -3T#  ft  f#t  #  #E 

##  EftftTO#  #  I  FE#  ftf  9TET  E#  tf  EJET  ft  E%  EFFJER  #  Et,  FE#  #T  f  #E 

FE  f#  ft  FTOTFRIE  Et  EF#  E#  I  TOTE#  ETt  TE1ET  E#  f#T  ETffp  FET  ER  ETT  #E 

TOT#  TOSTTO#  ^$T  ETOtt  E#E  TOTE^t  TOE  I  ETTOt  Eft  ETE  ETt  TOTEf  EETEET  EE 

feEfTRtTTOT  f ,  TOT%  Eft  ETE  tMt  E^t  ETO  Ft  ETTOEft  t ,  Et  ETT  ETOET  TO#  E?t  #TT  f 

flfeE  ETlf  FElf  ffT5#  ERE  EEET  %  TOTE  £  ETTOftfETO  Ff^TET  #,  TOEET  %  FfcIFTET  # 

TOTEE  ER  TOf?  TOTE#  ftrElf  EE  f ,  §JE  ET  EETtET  %  EftE  #R%  #E  ^ER  f  f#ET# 

TO#%  ER  f#TO  #E  EEEf  TOTEETO,  TOpTO  I 

ETO  FElf  TOTOFET  ft  ftTOTR  I,  ft  TOfT  ^ET#  5#TO  #  I  ffE#  §TTEE  ETEFT  f 

ft  E#  TOEET  EF  ^jMe  f  fe  FElf  TOTO#  ft  ETFlf  f  ETO  JTO,  ETO  E#  §TO  I  FT, 

c§S  TOFltfTO  ^Ef  t,  c§S  ftFT  ETT  EE  ft  ##  f  ffcPTf  f ,  fffE  EEJ  TOTEE  pMtE 

f  ET^EE  E#  FtETT  f ,  fETT  E#  ff  ffE#  TOTE  ET  flT  #E  ffE#  TOT  ETjf  ft  FlffET 

ffTO  I  TOR  f  ff  TOTE  Et  fR  EF  EFTJETO  ft  JE  FElf  ^f ,  ffEf  ETE  FE  TO# 

f ,  EpE  ETE#,  ERF#  Ef  ftff §T  E#  ff  Et  ETO  f ,  ETO-ETO  TOF#  ffTO  TOT  ER#  # , 

fET  TOF#  ff^EER  ft  ftE  EFT  ft  TORT  EfftTOFEffEfEftft  TO#  # 

#TOTTO  I  TOf#E  FE  Et-E%  TOffTO  ERTff  EE  ffETE  ffTO  TO#  I  ftE  EEE#E  EtTOTT 
♦  *  • 

#E  ETO-ETO,  ftfE  TOf#E  f  ETO  f TO  ETOTT  I,  FE#  EETO-ff  %  E#,  FT#ff 
ETOTO-fETT  ft  TOR  f  TO  TORT  f  ftE  TOTOET  Ft#  f  TOTE#,  fffE  FEE#  Et,  ff ,  ffET 
ffEE  f  f#  f  EFT,  ffET  EETff#  f  f#  f  TO#  E#t  f  I  #E  TOE  f#f  ff  #  TOgET 
E%  TOE#t  FElf  EFT  t  TOT#  ETE#  E#  ETO  EFEE  TO  ft#  ft  TORT  I  pTO  E#  f 
f#  TOf  f ,  pcfj  EFT  E#EE  f  t#TO  EE,  E^TO-EEfTO  E#F,  #E  TOT  FE  f#|EETR  ETt 
ETOET  TO#  #  Ff  ffTO  EpjTO-EEfTO  TO#F  Ef  #E  ?J#E##  Ef ,  ETEf  fTOT#  f ,  ETltf 
FE  PTO  E#  Ef  ft?FT  fff  ER  f  ER  EE^<71  #E  TO#  #  ET#  ft  EE#TO  EE  #E 
5J#E##  EE  I  #  #  f ,  fffE  PTO  #E  EEF  Ef  ffTO  ft#  I,  EpjTO-##TO  f  TOEET 

#  ffTO  FE  ft#  f  El#,  ff  TOE#  #  f#f  f  ET#,  FE#  ET##  TOEtER  f ,  TO# 
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rewts  f§rerr,  Rfttfft  ft  rrt  Rtftftt  ft  Eft  ftft  rbtrt  rt  ft  fttR  ret  fftwft 

Eft  ft  I  ETTETT  RFRT  TRR  RF  Eft  RT  fft  ftftft  ftt  FElft,  Eft  %  3fM  f^RR  ftt,  RF 
ETTETT  EfttET  RT  #T  RF  RftRT  EE  ft  RT,  feET  Eft  RT  ftfftR  ETTTTT  ftR  RR  ft  % 
ftt  f^fRR  ft  TFft  ETftt  Eft  ftr  fftftREE,  ERETT  £RTR,  RTftft  RR  ft  Fft?TT  RTRT  RT 
ft -Tift  Eft  RTET,  ftl  ft  TTRft  ftft  REft  ft  fttR  t  EREft  RTET,  ftft  FR  ftft  ETT  fftT 
EvET  Ft,  ETEft  RT  EftTTT  Ft,  fftlETT  RRR  Eft,  TTFRtE  ft,  RF  fftETT  I  EEffft  ftft  ft  ETFft 
ft  fft  RETT  TRTDR  fft^TRTR  ft  ETT  RET  #T  #E  ftETT  Eft  TE[,  ft  fftETE  ft  Elftft 
TRTDR,  Rt  ftftT  Eft  I  RETT  fttR  ftETT  I  Rt  TRTFR  RT  ft  ElftET  Eftr  RTTEE  ftrET  I 

Rt  FTT  TTR  ftft  ft  RRR,  RTftft  ft  RT  EIRcftR  ft  ft  ft  EfftsR  Eft  ftlft  RET 
RTEff  Eft  EETET,  ETET  ETTET,  RETfE  ETTET  #T  EREft  ETTETT  FT  fftHETT  RRR  ETTET 
fftllET  I  FTT  RTF  %  RRT-RE?  |r,  RET-RET  r^jt  ftft  ^r  RFIJRRT  %  FRTt  RER  RT  ftftR 
EfT  RRTRT,  REft  Eft  EftfftRT  Eft  I  Eft  RRTRT  R§R  RjR  Eft  ’ffft  EPftft  RRTRT  RT,  FR 
#E  ft  RET  ^ftt  ftft  Rt  ft  FR  RTS  ^RTRT  RTtT  fftlT  Eft,  fftftt  ft  I  ftfftR  ETETT  ft 
Rt  RRR  ERETT  RT  fftrft  FEEft  fttETT  fftlT  %  FR  ETT5  RE  Eft  ETEft  EETft  ft  I  ftt  ft 
ETR  ft  Rt  fttRRTE  I EERTT  RRR  ETTET  I,  RT  RRT  I,  ETTET  RTET  I,  Rt  Rf|E  RE?  Rftft, 
Rt  EEft  ftft  RF  ER  FETTft  Rft  t  fftlft  RETT  Eft  RFTftft  Rt,  TRT#  ETET  ftETR  ft 
Rt  RRR  f%#  RTtrT  Rtt  RE%  Rtt  foRRT  R^f  1 1  FRft  ’tttt  Rt  #T  FRTTTf  RTTT  I,  Rt  Rt 
I  #,  #^BR  FRTTf  RTTT  3  RRR  ’ft  I  #T  fR  ^t  I,  ftf%R  FR  RRR  Rt  FRlft  ftt#  I 
Rt  Tft  toft  RI#R-RRRT  RTR  RR  RRR  I  ft?T  ft,  fftrrft  ftt  RTTR  FR  RRR  I  RTEFf 
RRTRT  I,  #T  Rft-Rft  RRTR  ERft  Rift  1 1  ?ft  RR  Rjft  ft  RTR  RRT  RRft  t  RTRRET 
ft  fttR,  fttr  fftr  RRftt  RRR  ft  fttr  RrFRRET  ft  RTRTft  Rft  ftRRE  ERRft  RRT  RRift  1 1 
RF  RFlftt  Rt  Rjftt  tftftt  ft?T  Rft  TfRT  Rft  ftftt,  ERRR  Rftf  RRT  Rft  I,  ft  Rt  RFRT 
ft  RTRT  I  ftT  Fft?R  ft  fftf  I 

ft  ftr,  ftft  fttft  RT  RR  FR  RTR  REft  ft  RRT  RFIRRR  Rft,  ft  ETTEft  ftRft  ft  FR 
RTR  EETft,  fttft,  R^R  RjS  FR  fttTR  RRft  ft,  RRT  RTft  ft  RFT  RRT  ft  gfftRT  RTT  FfrTFTTT 
RRT  ft?  R§R  RTft  ft  gfftRTT  ft  FfftFTTT  ft  fttftR  RcF  Jffft  ft  RTFT  RTft  fft  jfftRT  RR 
FfttFTR  5P1RI  ft  ft  E1TR  ftft  RRft  ft  ftR  ft  TETRft  ftRfftft  ft,  Eftt  FfftFTR  ft  I  RRT 
RTft  ft  Tlftt  RTR  ft  RF,  ftr  RTft  ft  ft,  ftfftR  RTTTTT  ft  ?TTRR  TTRft  RTft  RTR  Eftt  Ft  I 
ft  FRlft  TTTRft  ft  ftft  fftTTTft  Rft  ft  fftlft  FR  TftTR  TTRTft  ft,  RTTRRTR  ft  ftR,  3TTRRTR 
ft  ftRRTR  ftr  R^R  ft  ftn  TTRft  ft  RTTlftR  ft  ft  ftRR  ft,  TJRft  REft  ft  TRR 
RT,  ftft  TTftfft  ETTft  RTTR  tftRT  ftr  TTRTRRT  RTft  ftr  ftftft  3TRft  Ett,  Rftt  RRT  RTTRftt 
ftt  RTTTTT  ft  RTR  ft  I  FR  ’jfftft  T3|t  Rft,  FR  TERTR  RRTR,  ft  ftRT  ft,  ftfftR  RTlfer  ft 
ERRTT  TTRRT  fttft,  ERRft  fftRftt  RTT,  ERR?  RTTR  RTT,  fttTREE  ftft  Eftt  Tftft  RT  Rft  ftft 
3TTRRTR  ft  RRlft  ft  ETTRTt  RETIRE  Rft  ftft  Rft  I  TTRft  RFT  TRTTRT  Rt  Rftt  Ft  TTRTRT  ft  I 

Rt  RRR  ft  fft  TETR  3TTRT  ERftf  $TRTftt  RRTft  RR,  ftt  JTlft  ftft  Rft  fttR  TTR  tftE 
fttft,  fftRR  Rft  ftft  ftt#  ERT-ERT  RTct  ftt  fftrrft  RTTlfttR  ftt  FRft  ftft  RFIJRR  |ft,  ftft 
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’TO  cRt  if  3EFT  35T  3TRT  %  TTR*  if  I 

#T  FR  RZR  3R  Rcf^t  t  OT  TR^  RT  '*TRR  ^  f%R  FF  %  F^T,  FT%  3fft 
FF  ■3fFf  «(f  I 
FR#^! 

[Translation  begins: 

Mr  Chairman,  Sisters  and  Brothers, 

Today  is  an  auspicious  day  for  the  entire  country  but  specially  so  for  the  people 
of  this  city.  As  I  stand  here,  the  past  unfolds  before  my  eyes,  particularly  the 
time  when  I  had  returned  from  England  after  an  absence  of  some  years.  Right 
from  childhood  I  used  to  see  revered  Malaviyaji  from  afar  as  children  observe 
adults.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for  me  and  I  respected  him.  The  years  went  by 
and  I  was  abroad  for  some  time.  The  moment  I  returned  I  got  involved  in 
politics  and  other  things  in  my  youthful  exuberance.  I  remember  I  used  to  visit 
him  often  here  in  Bharati  Bhavan  because  my  mind  was  filled  with  doubts  and 
a  sense  of  frustration  as  to  why  things  were  not  happening  faster,  why  the 
people  were  so  lethargic.  I  used  to  ask  him  and  he  would  explain  things  to  me. 
I  understood  a  little  and  yet  the  mind  was  in  turmoil. 

The  condition  that  India  was  in  then  did  not  seem  quite  right.  I  remember 
the  days  when  I  would  go  to  him  right  in  the  beginning,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  with  others  and  would  try  to  understand  the  Indian  political  scene. 
Then  I  got  involved  in  politics  myself  and  had  other  occasions  to  meet  him. 
Then  world  war  broke  out  and  the  Indian  political  scene  quietened  down. 
Everyone’s  attention  was  diverted  elsewhere.  But  things  happened  and  a  new 
wave  spread  in  India.  Some  of  you  may  perhaps  remember  the  days  of  the 
Home  Rule  League  started  by  Lokmanya  Tilak  and  Annie  Besant.  The  Congress 
with  Malaviyaji  as  its  oldest  and  most  respected  leader  had  a  new  awakening 
and  those  of  us  who  were  young  then  felt  its  impact. 

The  first  world  war  came  to  an  end  and  other  incidents  like  the  Jallianwalla 
Bagh  tragedy  and  Martial  Law,  etc.,  occurred.  Malaviyaji  played  a  major  role  in 
the  inquiry  which  was  conducted  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  working  with 
him  in  Lahore,  Amritsar  and  Simla  where  the  Imperial  Assembly  meetings  used 
to  take  place.  So  I  came  closer  to  him  and  he  always  treated  me  with  great 
affection  and  explained  things  patiently  to  me  even  though  I  would  often  dare 
to  argue  with  him.  I  may  not  have  agreed  with  him  always.  But  his  way  of 
sweet  reasonableness  and  affection  used  to  make  a  great  impact.  Well,  as  you 
know,  then  came  the  non-cooperation  movement,  Gandhiji  came  on  the  scene, 
and  yet,  throughout  that  period,  Malaviyaji  exerted  great  influence  not  only  in 
Allahabad  but  on  all  of  Indian  politics. 
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We  who  were  young  then  would  often  complain,  in  spite  of  our  affection 
for  Malaviyaji,  that  he  moved  too  cautiously.  Well,  that  was  partly  due  to  the 
vigour  of  our  youth  and  anything  that  we  could  not  agree  about  we  would 
criticize  as  being  too  cautious.  But  the  fact  is,  as  you  know,  Malaviyaji  has 
played  a  major  role  from  the  beginning  in  moulding  and  shaping  the  policies  of 
the  Congress  which  has  spearheaded  the  freedom  movement.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  looking  to  the  climate  which  prevailed  then,  Malaviyaji  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  link,  a  cementing  force  between  the 
extremists  and  the  moderates.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  vociferous  in  his 
criticism,  which  showed  his  greatness  because  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  man 
of  Finn  principles  and  determination.  But  he  always  tried  to  cooperate  with 
others  and  keep  everyone  together. 

Then  came  a  time  when  I  often  had  the  opportunity  of  working  with  him. 
All  these  pictures  come  to  my  mind  and  I  can  see  the  hand  he  has  had  in 
moulding  our  politics  in  the  years  gone  by.  This  was  one  side  of  his  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  a  special  leaning  towards  our  ancient  culture  and 
would  try  to  promote  it  in  all  possible  ways.  You  will  find  evidence  of  it 
everywhere,  in  Allahabad,  Benares  and  elsewhere.  The  circumstances  were 
such  in  those  days  that  many  of  the  ideas  that  he  advocated  became  the  storm 
centres  of  great  debates  which  continued  for  a  long  time,  especially  the  issue 
of  language,  though  in  my  opinion  he  was  right  in  his  views  to  a  very  large 
extent.  He  was  not  opposed  to  any  language.  He  wanted  to  promote  Hindi  as 
well  as  Sanskrit.  He  did  not  feel  that  there  should  be  any  conflict  in  the  matter 
of  knowledge,  because  knowledge  is  a  treasure  house  which  raises  our  stature, 
and  the  more  we  have,  the  greater  the  heights  that  we  can  scale. 

Our  political  leaders  in  those  years  were  of  different  hues.  Those  were  the 
years  when  India  produced  a  number  of  great  men.  They  were  mostly  all 
drawn  to  the  Congress  though  some  remained  outside.  As  the  Chairman  told 
you  just  now,  this  year  we  are  celebrating  the  centenary  of  three  great  men. 
But  there  were  many  others,  perhaps  not  all  of  them  in  politics  but  in  other 
fields,  like  science,  etc.  whose  birth  centenary  also  falls  this  year.  So  this  year 
has  acquired  a  special  significance.  Every  one  of  those  great  leaders  was  different 
in  their  writings  and  their  speeches.  But  among  all  of  them,  it  was  Malaviyaji 
whose  attention  was  drawn  to  ancient  Indian  culture  a  great  deal,  which  was  a 
good  thing,  especially  at  that  time  because  we  had  been  feeling  rudderless. 
There  had  appeared  a  new  English  educated  elite;  and  though  we  challenged 
British  rule  in  the  political  arena,  our  leaders  were  greatly  influenced  by  English 
culture  and  life  style.  It  was  not  surprising.  That  was  bound  to  happen.  It 
happened  in  other  countries  too.  When  I  say  English,  I  mean  the  entire  European 
culture  and  the  new  life  style  that  had  emerged  in  the  wake  of  industrialization 
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and  scientific  and  technological  advance.  We  too  are  now  trying  to  bring  about 
industrialisation  in  India  for  it  is  a  good  thing.  But  many  people  were  taken  in 
by  small  things  like  the  western  way  of  dressing  and  other  things  and  often 
imitated  them. 

Malaviyaji  never  opposed  this  openly  but  lent  his  weight  to  emphasizing 
our  Indianness  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  other  trend.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  were  great  scholars  and  pundits  in  those  days  who  advocated  Indianness. 
But  among  the  political  leaders,  Malaviyaji  was  perhaps  in  the  forefront.  His 
style  was  to  set  an  example  by  precept  and  thinking.  One  of  his  greatest 
contributions  in  this  context  was  the  establishment  of  the  Banares  Hindu 
University  with  the  goal  of  promoting  Indian  culture  and  ideals.  It  also  aimed  at 
forging  a  link  between  modern  science  and  technology  and  India’s  ancient 
culture  which  is  in  a  sense,  a  major  task  before  us  even  today. 

On  the  one  hand  is  our  ancient  culture  which,  whether  we  understand  it  or 
not,  has  moulded  us.  It  stretches  back  thousands  of  years  and  pervades  our 
blood  stream,  India  has  flourished  in  its  shadow.  Later  there  were  accretions 
which  dimmed  its  glory.  All  ancient  cultures  and  civilizations  suffer  from  this 
drawback.  But  in  its  very  essence  Indian  culture  is  pure  gold,  invaluable  heritage, 
and  to  forget  it  would  be  for  India  in  a  sense,  to  forget  oneself,  one’s  own 
identity.  If  we  dissociate  ourselves  from  the  soil  in  which  we  have  been  bom 
and  bred,  we  will  become  rootless.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  it  is  equally 
important  to  understand  the  world  in  which  we  live  today,  the  modem  world  of 
science,  for  unless  we  do  that,  we  will  lag  behind.  It  was  by  refusing  to  keep 
in  step  with  the  outside  world  that  we  had  lost  our  freedom.  Now  the  most 
urgent  priority  before  us  is  to  understand  and  adopt  modem  scientific  and 
technological  knowhow  for  the  betterment  of  India’s  economic  condition. 

Both  these  aspects  are  important  for  our  country.  We  cannot  do  without 
one  or  the  other.  If  we  forget  our  ancient  culture  as  I  said,  we  will  lose  our 
moorings  and  become  a  mere  shell.  No  nation  can  go  very  far  by  imitating 
others.  We  must  learn  from  others  no  doubt.  But  grafting  from  other  trees 
cannot  take  us  very  far  if  we  lose  our  moorings.  On  the  other  hand  if  we  keep 
thinking  of  the  past  alone,  and  fail  to  understand  modem  science,  etc.  we  will 
not  be  able  to  exist  as  a  strong  independent  nation  in  the  comity  of  nations.  The 
world  belongs  to  science  today  and  science  is  a  part  of  knowledge  itself.  It  has 
given  mankind  great  sources  of  power.  They  may  belong  to  nature  but  it  is 
science  which  has  enabled  us  to  discover  and  understand  them.  Man  has  grown 
extremely  powerful  by  harnessing  these  sources  of  energy  to  his  own  use. 
Therefore  both  these  aspects  are  essential  for  us.  To  let  go  of  one  would  be  to 
become  crippled. 
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So,  you  will  find  that  Malaviyaji  understood  this.  His  emphasis  may  have 
been  on  certain  things  at  certain  times  given  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
obtaining  in  India  and  the  world.  But  even  in  the  Benares  Hindu  University  he 
insisted  on  keeping  both  the  goals  before  it.  This  is  what  we  need  to  do  today 
in  order  to  progress  quickly. 

It  is  easy  for  the  young  to  criticise  just  as  we  used  to  when  we  were 
young,  about  the  slow  ways  of  the  old,  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  spirit. 
Everyone  thinks  the  same  in  his  youth.  You  feel  amazed  when  you  read  the 
speeches  of  the  great  Congress  leaders  who  had  founded  it  like  Dadabhai  Naoroji 
or  others  like  Malaviyaji  that  anyone  could  have  spoken  in  such  moderate  tones. 
But  that  would  be  to  forget  the  climate  in  which  those  speeches  were  made  and 
the  changes  that  were  being  sought  to  be  made.  Even  revolutionary  voices 
seem  feeble  when  an  age  passes.  So  we  must  examine  the  conditions  that 
existed  then  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  something  that  happened  twenty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  We  must  view  Malaviyaji’s  leadership  in  the  context  of  the  times 
that  he  worked  in.  I  have  myself  had  experience  of  this  because  in  my  youthful 
exuberance  I  too  criticised  the  older  leaders  for  their  cautious  approach.  Now 
people  have  the  same  complaint  about  me.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  justified. 
One  cannot  judge  one’s  own  actions  objectively.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
you  must  if  possible  bring  before  your  mind’s  eye  the  picture  of  India  which 
existed  in  those  days  and  then  try  to  understand  what  was  possible  and  what 
was  done.  You  can  then  judge  more  accurately  the  role  played  by  the  old  leaders 
who  moulded  Indian  politics  and  the  Congress  and  respect  them  for  it. 

In  my  opinion  among  the  old  Congress  leaders  Malaviyaji  was  a  highly 
respected  one  and  judged  by  any  yardstick  in  the  world  a  very  great  man.  He 
steered  the  cause  of  India’s  path  at  a  very  crucial  juncture  and  was  great  in 
thought  and  action  and  capacity  for  sacrifice.  But  apart  from  all  this,  he  had  a 
large  vision  and  foresight,  which  enabled  him  to  build  without  destroying  as 
most  revolutionaries  tend  to  do.  Numerous  examples  of  this  can  be  seen  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  build  than  to  destroy  something. 

Our  great  leader  devoted  all  his  attention  towards  building  and  ensuring  a 
smooth  progress  for  revolutionary  ideas  without  involving  too  much  destruction 
in  the  transition.  The  youth  in  our  country  can  learn  a  lot  from  Malaviyaji’s  life, 
how  he  worked  towards  his  goals  and  achieved  success,  and  we  can  remember 
him  best  by  learning  from  him.  Gandhiji  came  on  the  scene  a  little  later  and  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  revolutionary  and  yet  even  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
building.  He  was  not  afraid  of  destroying  something  if  it  posed  an  obstacle  and 
sweeping  the  debris  away.  But  his  main  effort  was  at  building  institutions — and 
he  did  a  great  deal  of  it  in  his  time — and  people,  the  people  of  India,  to  fill  them 
with  courage  and  self-confidence  and  the  ability  to  hold  their  heads  high.  He 
asked  the  people  to  spin  which  aroused  a  storm  of  criticism  from  the  great 
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economic  pundits  of  the  time  who  felt  that  it  did  not  fit  into  the  modern  age  of 
science  and  technology.  But  no  matter  what  the  economic  consequences  may 
have  been,  it  played  a  major  role  in  moulding  human  beings  and  gave  them  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  participation  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

It  depends  on  the  age  and  circumstances  as  to  whether  something  is 
beneficial  and  leads  to  progress  or  not.  If  something  is  too  far  ahead  of  the 
times,  it  can  be  equally  irrelevant  and  if  it  obstructs  progress,  it  cannot  be 
beneficial.  Therefore  the  leader  has  to  lead  his  people  to  progress  and  yet  not 
lose  touch  with  reality  but  lead  them  forward  step  by  step.  This  is  how  one  can 
judge  the  leaders  of  a  particular  age.  Judged  by  this  yardstick,  Malaviyaji  was 
in  touch  with  the  past  and  the  present  and  would  look  ahead  too  and  take  the 
people  with  him.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  he  was  a  very  great  man. 
Allahabad  must  feel  specially  proud  of  him  and  pay  tributes  to  his  memory.  The 
greatest  memorial  is  the  Benares  University  which  was  peculiarly  his.  But  his 
name  shines  like  a  beacon  in  the  entire  political  history  of  the  last  seventy  years 
or  more.  He  played  a  major  role  in  the  political  arena  right  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Congress. 

The  youth  of  today  live  in  a  world  in  which  they  have  no  idea  of  what 
happened  during  the  freedom  struggle.  They  may  have  read  a  little  about  it  in 
books.  But  they  have  had  no  first  hand  experience  of  it.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  they  tried  to  understand  the  great  men  who  lived  in  those  years  what 
they  stood  for  and  what  they  achieved.  They  pulled  the  people  of  India  out  of 
the  rut  into  which  they  had  fallen.  We  are  talking  of  Five  Year  Plans  and  what 
not.  But  ultimately  a  nation  grows  not  so  much  because  of  money  though  that 
is  no  doubt  useful  too  and  indeed  is  necessary,  but  because  of  human  beings, 
the  quality  of  human  beings.  You  will  find  that  all  the  great  men  who  have  lived 
in  India  were  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  uplift  of  the  people,  of  moulding 
them  into  better  human  beings.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  raising  the  quality  of 
the  people  is  through  education.  Therefore  we  must  spread  education  at  the 
school,  college  and  university  levels  so  that  every  child  may  get  the  opportunity 
for  basic  education  and  the  bright  ones  may  go  ahead. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  education  apart  from  book  learning  and  that  is 
what  we  had  during  the  freedom  struggle.  It  was  a  tremendous  education 
which  Gandhiji  gave  to  the  people  and  its  goal  first  and  foremost,  was  not 
removing  British  rule  though  that  was  the  ultimate  goal,  but  to  mould  the  people 
right  down  to  the  poorest  of  them,  to  fill  them  with  new  hope  and  self- 
confidence,  so  that  they  could  walk  with  their  heads  held  high  and  learn  to 
work  in  mutual  harmony.  He  used  to  say  that  if  freedom  came  to  India  before 
the  people  were  prepared  for  it,  that  freedom  would  slip  away.  Once  the  people 
were  ready  freedom  would  come  automatically. 
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The  efforts  of  great  men  like  Gandhiji  and  Malaviyaji  paid  off  and  ultimately 
India  became  free.  The  people  of  my  generation  were  moulded  by  them.  It  is 
they  who  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  prove  our  mettle.  The  generation  which  is 
now  growing  up  will  have  to  do  their  bit.  They  will  have  to  build  upon  the 
edifice  which  has  been  left  for  them  by  their  elders.  No  race  or  nation  can  ever 
hope  to  start  from  a  clean  slate.  Thousands  of  years  of  history  lies  behind  us 
with  its  good  and  bad.  We  have  the  events  of  the  forty  to  fifty  years  which 
have  just  gone  by  to  guide  us.  New  problems  crop  up  and  we  can  gain  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  and  try  to  find  a  solution,  looking  to  the  needs  of  the 
present.  The  story  of  a  nation  is  never  ending. 

Well,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  great  men 
and  learn  from  their  lives.  The  history  of  mankind  is  a  conglomeration  of  various 
developments  and  events,  but  in  a  sense,  it  is  first  and  foremost  the  lives  of 
great  men.  There  are  numerous  examples  before  us  to  learn  from.  The  youth 
of  today  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  life  of  Malaviyaji  and  the  goals  that  he 
worked  for  and  the  extent  to  which  he  succeeded.  These  are  the  real  memorial 
to  an  individual’s  memory.  It  is  all  very  well  to  put  up  memorials  and  statues. 
But  ultimately  the  only  fitting  tribute  to  him  is  to  learn  from  his  life  and  work 
and  try  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Alright,  the  time  has  come  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Malaviyaji  and 
once  more  to  think  of  what  he  stood  for  and  why  he  was  the  great  man  he 
was,  how  he  put  the  country  on  the  road  to  freedom.  He  showed  us  the  need 
to  respect  and  cherish  our  ancient  culture  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  follow  his 
precepts  and  learn  to  serve  the  country.  That  is  how  we  will  progress. 

JaiHind! 


Translation  ends] 


15.  At  the  Benaras  Hindu  University:  In  Honour  of  Madan 
Mohan  Malaviya72 

cnw  ^  Trrauf,  otsztiwft  ^  ferri^ETr, 

3TDT  TT  ^sl%  ^14)  '3flT  H6M  FPRTTll?  BEsFFT  ^Hl  HH 

Wrfl  I,  33ft  TTBFT  #  BUFF  fef  ^  3Tft  I,  TFEtlT  tJjR  W, 

72.  Speech,  30  December  1961,  for  the  birth  centenary  celebrations  of  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  7893,  7894,  7895,  NM  No.  1562,  1563. 

73.  N.H.  Bhagwati. 
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#  #  R#  I  #sri  t,  #FT  #f  #FT  #  t  ST#f#  FE  3TT#  I  gsf?  EFigTR  s#  FR  #,  RR#, 
#T  FTlf##  gTRT  RRRT  FR  3TT#>TT  #  I  Rsr  W  fsRsrfireiRR  fE  g3TT  SIT  f#TT  f#F, 

#  ’ft  gfr  sir  I  #1  stfr  #  ft#r  gg  rrt  ftr#  ##r  gsE  #t  srif  %  s^  sir 

F  g#  I  if  vitl#  3TT  F#  tKbl  SR,  FS0T  #  #  #EtR  FTT#  -3ftT  gEE  'Bffr  slid  f  Sggr  g<#F 

#  ipft  i  rr  sif  1 3#,  ##  f#f#  s#,  ft#  ft#r  s#  fo#  #  ##  sti#  sft,  (ft#)  # 
«TTR  ^fapft  SET  f#T  SR,  tr?  ^*r  f#T,  #Rc|#R)M4i  #  RTRE  er#  er  #  3ft?  ##  5R# 

#  fdFTT  #  I  #t  FTT  TRR  %  f#R#  s#f  §f  f#TT#,  #  srr  3TRff  |  FTT  fsRsrfinRRR 
%  ffraf##  #  #r  rft  tee  gR-  R^sf#  #t  sr  mi  sr,  gt  rr  r#  eftr  sir  ef# 
FES#####  gdlsEld  g^sft,  SE#f#  s#  #IF5T  #  S#|  #  f#T  SIR  sft,  #  TIFF  SIR 
E#  I  g#  I  #t  STEER  #  EEEEt  ^73T  gr  ft,  #  tr?  gg#  #  3RFT#R  gg#,  #  gsR  srer 
SR,  RfSR  SR,  sg$  sj%  3TRfiRf  s#  #R  %  gT  %  sp  erret  #  SR,  Sf§E  <lt  #E  I, 
3E#  W  E#  RT#  I  sis##  SRR  ##g  RR  EE#  #  gg#  SET  FF  #E  SRRT  3RFT  f#RT 
SET#  #  s|P|^|d  EM<Ed  %#TFTTcRF%FRsjt|tT| 

f#T  t  SRT  W,  fst#5T  RET  RSR  sp  EFI#f#ET^  #  ####  if  #T  TITTRTR  W 
SI#  TFT  E#T  ER  crrfSRT  -3TRT  #t  f#T  EE#  #IEET-gEET  gST  ##  3RET  g3R  I  FE  ## 
FETFISTR  %  TF#  sn#,  #f#E  ip#  f#E#-ggj#  sjf#R  tr?  #t  f#E  # 

SfJ  ##R#  S#  p#  S#,  E#f#  #  EETET  #TR  SR  f#  i#  f#T  #  E#  #  EE  PHI  SEFFT 
fETETTEfegETT  EE#  #  #RSR#  cR  RPR  f,  EE#  f#E  #  3RET  ##R#  sff,  ETTTT 
s#  FIEF  ET  HKM#  S#  f#  sj#  ^  aftdff  HiyM  WTIT  ^RT  I,  spff  ^(#  FT  OTSEf 
Fiirl  #fT  Ulft  #  HTST  TpE  %ETff  s#  cRT  |  I3SJT  'idA  sft%  #  f#T  HF^I  diddidl 
%,  Hcigdcbl  if  sfw  ^T,  I3SR  RFTW  s#  TRE  #  SR  #cfRT  ^  #rt  HT,  srRT 

#  SfSF  cRR  TF#,  sfr  #  XTcE  f%SR  Plsh*4l  sfR  RTgg  ##  #  F^T  afp  3#  #  BTSI 

SR?  ggri  nftSET  #  SIT  f#  TR?  irrsfR  ^  R#f,  i##  smt,  m  *ER#  R#  #T 

MRT#T  #?,  sif  #  TR?  f#E#f  #?,  sp  §TR  #  feREE  SIR  Rgg  Ft#  sff  |  # 
THRT  R#  #R?IT  SIT  #R  RTF  %  RTF  3IFf  s(%,  #R  ?RF  %  FR  SE#  sfR  cftf 
W  E#  3TRH#  ^SRFMlFfg^siRlFg-  #511#  #  RcRTT  #  RRT  SIT  RT#R 
TO,7'  RR#R  #  %  f ##f  ##  F^T  #tf#?T  f#  *§§  #  W  f#!#,  sp  #51#  l| 
f#  FR  ERT  cf#  cf#f#  R|F  ?RRI  #RSR#  s|cbMd  #  #§f  #  F#  sff  I  c|shMd  #  f#T 

#  Tt#  F#  I,  sp  #  #,  ##R  #  sgU  tr  #f  FF#FR  F#  felRT  SIT  I  #  F##T 
STR-sR  #  #T  SE#-sE#  #  TEST  #-TR?  #T  #  FT#  RS#  RI#  #  ^R  RR#R  #  # 

w,  ft#  set#  ff#fr  #ft  #,  gri  5ifr  r#  #ft  sit,  Fnf#R  f# 

FTI  5RT#  #  #ff  fsE  #Rsn#  set  #FT  I  f#RTT  ##  R  SIT  #T  ##  sn#  ijp  TRFT 

#  F#  RT#  Sff  I  #f#R  sir  #  g#  f#  SR?  f#?RI  SRT  RTTT  #  FRT  #FT  SR  RT  sn# 


74.  Bharat  Kala  Bhavan  in  Varanasi. 
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t,  FE#  EIEt  FE  W#  FE#  WFE  W#  Wj5  W#t-W§E,  for  #  WT#  WE  «RTT  FTcTT 

wt  w#f#  #  rw?  w#  sff,  ei?§e  #  f#  rwt  ftw  t,  Bert  t  #r  rwt  wfp|t  fttw# 
wtw##Fft?Ewwf##wiwRw  f#EW  t,  #twt  $  f#  rwt  §p:  wtw  Ft,  fewe 
frr  ^t?TT  1 1  #  #r,  wet  t  wjw  w#  Ft#  #f  t#  w#t-w#  ftwwr  f#t  #  wt  fe#  i 

EF#  WE  EETET  FTTWT,  W#  EF#  WE,  EF#  WT#WTTWE,  FT#  FfR  #  FE#  t§T  Wt 
71E#ft  W#  Ft  E#  Ft#  FtET  #  WT  I  EW  #E  #1  #  t  f#  EFRpt  WE  E#ET  WWT  FtET 
|  #f#E  ###f  EF#  WE#  E#,  f#?  ^3  WFT  t§T  EE#  EET,  F#  FEET  t  FEEWt 
W1W  FtET  WT  FEE#  WT  FEE#  STtWW  WTW  E  #  W#f#  FEE  #W  #EWTE  t,  #EEE  #E 
EW  §#  RW  EtWEIEI  #EW  t  wt  Ft#  RW  #R#  R#  t#F  t,  #  #  RWI  #  #  Wf# 
W#  #W  t#  ^E  Ft#  #,  WTW1ET  Wp?  f#IET  WT  Wp  WEEWEW  WE,  #  FW?  FE  #W 
TRW#  t,  wf#  TRET  fw  #  1 1  #  FWT  FEET  f#WTW  §FE  FfR  FTWW  F##t  WEE  f#WT 
t§T  t 1  EF#  OTt  i#  Ft#  Wt  Ftt  #,  Ftt  #,  FT#  FEWER  Ft#  ^TT##  #  W§W 
WF  E#  #,  #  #ER  WE#  #  f#  FTW  WWT  FtET  ERE t 1  #T,  #  WjE  JFE  #  Wp  FE# 
FWW#  #  #TE§E  FEET  §FE  I 

Mf  f#r  fttwt  f#  m-m  f?#  fe#  wtw  ret  w#  e#  wtw  t#  f#  ### 

f#W7WTE  wt  7TE#ft  #  tWET  t  FT#  Ft#  F?#  EF#  #  t  ##E  #  R^E  WTt#  t 
1 1  #F  FEWT  EET  #  EW  EE#  #  t,  Fft#  E5t#ET  t  #  F##  f#ET  ET  ##E  # 
F#  #T  ?JEETE  t  F#  t  f#F  f#T  #  ft#M  t,  #REEt  WWET  ?EEJE  ^EFt  t,  ^#E 
RWF  I  #F  FE#  WTF  R^E-TpE  WTE,  F##  EEIRIF  EET  WE#  #T  f#T  F##  f#EW 
t#WT  f#  FE  llti  f#T  #  fcRtE  t  f#T  FfERT  WE  #  t§T  t,  EEIEIF  WE  #E  FEWE 
ERT  WT,  6  3#E  #t  1919  I  #  EW  #  FE  FE  Wl#  #  FE#  Ft  E#  #  EF#  WEE 
Wrwprt#WRT§^#l#6  F#E  E#,  FEt  #  W^E  W##$T  wt,  #F-?JE  wtt  ET# 
t,  §lFt  t  #t,  FRt  ?RF  t  EETWT  E#,  ##E  FREE  t  FE#  W##§T  wttWlEE#  #, 

#  RE?  f#E#  #t  EE?  t  WET  ##  ^?T  t  #R  EF#  WEE  RWi  EETRT  #§T)  Ticfj  #W  FEWT 
t§T  WE  f#  t§T  WE  WEE  EW  WW  #  EWT,  TIE  WW  §FE,  WEE  Ifl#  E#  WW  §FE,  FE 
T#  FEWTE  WRET  El,  W§E  WET  #?T  t  E#,  E#  FITE  ETW  t  E#,  W#  SIFT  1 1  # 
R=E  FE#E  WTE  #,  RW1WE  t  tt  REE  EFTR  t^T  WE  E#  #ET  WW  Ft  E#,  #ft  #  # 
#R  FfR  F#  t  RW)  <jPlWI  wt  #nw#  ft#  f#  RW>  E#  W1E  ERE  t  FT#  t,  RWi  EWT 
FTIW#  FTTWT  F#  EWT  <#  FTTWT  I  FE  #E  #  FE  WWW  EWT#  #  #§T  1 1,  #  Ft 

#  W1|E  #  FEWE  FRR  §FE  F#  FE  EE#  f#  f#E  #E  Wit  #E  t  FE  WJE  ft#  t 
t,  wl#  EETT  ft#  ##  WE,  E  tET  ftWEET  #  f#  WE  ##,  ##  wt  E#  El#,  # 

#  Pi  WEE  I  El^E  F#T  WT,  E  #  f#  tt  #,  5I#ET  EW  tET  W#  ##  #E  PlW#  #R# 
EIWET  #,  f#EWE  FRR  Ft  F#  E«T  #  I  #  FE#  WET  f#  WF  WTE  FT#,  ftw  M,  #  Ft 

#  WT|W  #§T  WT  Ft#  WpJ  #wt  Wft  #  WTE  FE#  E#  #,  FI#f#  FE  #wt  Fit,  ##E 
RWT  ET^wft  WTF  t  #  RWT  FWT  ##  WF#  t,  ETW  t  Ff#  WR#t  f#ETE  #  twit  Et-f## 

#  E#  t  FE#  ftW  t,  EE  t  E|#  I  #  #  RW  FT#W  WJ#  WT,  f#Et  #WT  #  ’JE 
E#  EWETI 
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t|t,  ?TT#  ETE,  #?  TT5T  ET?  TOR  if  TO3#T  TO  TOET  3ffT  TOT#  TO?  ?T-#tE  H$#, 
TOT#  TOR  if  TOE  TO#  3ffT  TOT^  ET?  "TO  H^l-f  ET?  3ERR  ##l  TOR  if  E#  EJt? 
TOERFTTTO  ETT#  I  EF  ##  fTTf#E  TOR#  TORT,  TO  JTT#  TOFT#f  f#  TOT#  TOT  TOT 
TO  EjS  ##£T  'JR  TOT%T  #t  TO  #R  #TT  TJTO  TOff  TO#R  %  Rf  RTO  R%  #t?T  #  I  # 
RE  EFTOT  TO  RE  ET#f#ET  E#ER#EETTO,  FEEFTE##fTTOT  TO#E  TO  E# 
TOE-EFTOET  if  if  #f  TO  TO,  ##  #f  #,  #T  TO%-TO%  #tE  #,  #?T#E;  ftTOTOT  TOT  #,  ## 
f#TO#f  #  I  #f  TOpT  EJS  RT  #f#f  TOT  ##  #TTO,  TO  ##f  E#  TOTOTRT,  E#  TO?f#Ef  E#, 
?E  #t#  E#  RTO,  EJS  FTO#  f#TOE  #,  ##  f#  #1#  ##T  Eff  #  TOT#  f ,  #T  TOT#  TO#E 
TOET  I  RE  f#E#  if  TOT  TOT  I  TOT  TO#T#ER  3T#R#t  TO  TOT  ##T  eft,  TOT  #f  ETTO#E 
#t  #  #T  RE  E#f  TOTRTO  TORE  f#TO  TO  TOT  TO##,  #t  ?f-#fE  #?T  TOE  ETO  TO,  FT# 
ETOE  ^  TORT  %  TOR  I  ?#  TO  TTR  %  TOT#  ftERTT-EpEET  #dl  RT  ##  ET*#  TO  if 
TORT  TO#  %  E§E  EF  RE  ERT  #f#  t,  FfRT  TO%R  #1#TE  TOt  #t  ET3  TTORT 

TO#,  TOTE?  TOR  3#T  TOTE#  ElFRE  -3#T  TOTE#  RE  #f  TOTE#  RE  #f#EE  #T#  T5T  TO# 
eft  %  TORTOT  TOR  #?T  TORT  TO  TOfltRf  TO  #T  TO|cT  TT#  TO?f#Ef  TO  «ff,  RT  EFET 
TOTT  3#T  TORR  HlTOI  iddll  TOTE#  E^TT  ftlERT  E>T#  TOT,  #ET  ETT#  TOT,  T#  TOT#  ’ft  f#?T# 

tot  ##et  (h<jii  3#t  tor  tor  tot,  eite  ejj?  t#tet  tot#  i  e%  TO?f#Ef  e#  re  f#TEE 

EJT?  TORT  TOT  gf^TOR  #ET  t  E#T  FTO#  ETS  TO?E t  f#T  FE  TO#f-#tif  TO#  TOT#  I, 
EFJ#f#fT  #  #t  I  #f  gflTOR  EF  F##  I  f#T  TOT  E#  TO?f#Ef  3#  f#TEE  TO#  #f  TOff 
TO#  R  TO#  TO#t  I  #f  EF#  #  FE  ETF  f  #f#  TO?f#Ef  ET  f#R  toRTEF  TOf  RE 
ETRJET  #R  Ef  TO  FT#ETE  E#f  f#TET  TOT#  1 1  #f  TO^R  EFE  RE  E1JE  TT#  TORE? 
ETF  #ET  T#  TORE  TOR  EjS  FRT,  #f#R  TO#  TOf^  §TTO  ^  f#T  TO  TOTT#  #  TOT 
TOR  #  TOR#  TO#  #R  #TO  I  TOR#  #TOTO  #  RR  TO#  ^  #  #T,  #  TO%  TO? 
TOT  ?$f  TOTOT  ?f#E  TOE#  tffRTT  TOT,  TOT%  f#TOTT  TOT,  TOT^  #TO  TO?  TOT,  #fT  TO#f 

#  TOR#  ?%  3TR#f  TOR  #  ?TT  TOTT#  #  #?T  f#R  I  #fT  f#  TTM  1961  #  3TR  #T# 
f#R#J  §RTfe#f  TOT  TOTT  T#  I,  ?#f  RE  f#?TT#f  #  #1  f#R#f  TOTT  T#  I,  #T  #t  ?§TT 
§TJ  f#TO#  TOT#  TOT#  #f  ?#f  #,  TOE#  ?%  -3TTTO#,  #f#R  #t  ^f#T  TOT#  TEE  # 
?#  #  TOT#R  TOTT  #?T  TOE#  TOTOT  E#  TOETO  #  I  f#TOE  #?##?%  TOTO#,  TR 
#f.#.#.,75  TOTO##  #  #ETR  %  TOTE  E#  TO?#f,  TOE#  #f  TOTE#  f#  TOE  E#  I  #f  RE 
##  TOET  TO  TO##  ##TETTO  #  TOR  #  E%  TO?f##f  TOT  #?T  f#TO  #fT  RT  TTR  # 
f#T§TTO  f#  #f  RE  #ff#TT  #?T  #,  f#?T  #$T  1 1  TOTff#  f#$TT#f  T#  #  #§T  E#  f#TO#f,  Ef 
#f  E#  #  FEI#  #?T  E#  f#  #TO#TT  ET#f  TOR#  R#  I,  f#TO#f  EF  #  f#  #EE#TT  TO#f 

#  f#TT#  TO#  TO#  #  RfE  t,  f#TT#  EE###f  %  #E  I  #T  #T#  FRET  #  EEf#  TOR 


75.  Acharya  Prafulla  Chandra  Ray,  1861-1944,  the  chemist. 
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#  R##  TTTEFR  SIT,  RRT  SR  E#  R#  %  ##  TFT  f#T#  #  I  RT#  ##  ##  R#  #ET 
f#RT  f##l  $TeTI#t  FE  RET#  I  RftT  sf#  f#  ETC  EFI'eET  ^iMt  R#  #ET  tor  I  eft  #7 
F#  c§5  4  RITE  #  E#  #  TTRJH  E  #,  eft  FE  RTF  TTRT# 1  f#  ETTE  #  Rjtf  ggr  t,  S§E 
slit  ET#  'flEWW  #E  #  WT  ##  ##  E#  #ET  SET  TTRT#  %  RT#-ET#  I 

eft  EMcflR  #  FE  E§E  R#  OHKfi|4f  #  #  RftT  ##  7TEE  RTT#  TTRf#  RE  EEEET 
gRTT  'HTTeT,  RjE  sftFT  HI  ERT  TFT  SIT,  ETTE  sp  TFEE  TFT  SIT  EE  HE#  RTT  #  %  1857 
E#  ETRT#  #t  EF#  #  R#  f#TT  SIT,  #  E##  EIEM  #  #TF#  %  EjRET  SR  FE#  #$T 
E#,  f##HETT  ejxTT  ETTE  E#,  eg®  3#f  TTEH  TFT  SR  F7#F7#  I  RftT  ETTE#  TRETE#  RTT 
ERE  ETTRT,  TIE  RET  e#  Ef#  #7T-E£#H  RTTT  RTF  %?TRFT  ET#TT  ETT  7FE  fETT  E# 
#EEE  ETT#H  #  ET#R-RI#H  7FE  ##  ft  REE  g#  SRR  ETT#  g#  #ET  RTF  H#,  g# 
RTTT  EM##  7ft  RT#  $1#ET  §R  E#  REE#  ###  RET  RT#  ETTE  #  ^fcTFRT,  EF# 
Ff#FTTT  %  RTR  ?ft  E#T  EH  HER  ETT  Ff#FTH  ETFT  7R  HETET I  f#  #91EH  H##  #  feHRT 
ETTE  RR  I  eft  Rt  eft  EH#  IR'EvE  RR>  EH#  EH#  RT#  #  E#  HER#  #ET  RTT^t  E#  #  I 
RF#EE>  E§E  RFT  #THT  EHETT  TT7I#f#  ETT  gETT  #  R##  f##HEIT  ET#H  FTH  RRR 
f#RTI 

#f#H  Rt  eft  RT  ETET  #R#  #  E#  #  #  EHETT  SRTH  FH1#  f#HT  #  TTRTTT  E# 
ETET  RRT,  FHT#  gTT#  HEgf#  R#  ETET  RRT  RRtf%  Rt  TRTR  ^TR  SR  %  RRrft  %?R 
TTcRTT  eft  Rftf  R§eT  Hiell  R^t  sft,  T^t  sft  RT%-Re^,  fffeR  ftrT  ’ft  sft%  ^t  ell'll  ^ 
f^TR  sft  #T  RTT  RT  TTTTT  Rf^RR  ^$ft  RR  RT|eT  SR  |  RtRT  i?t  SR,  aR^Rif  Rft  RTeT  R^t  t 
^7R  SR  #T  f^RR  R^eT  RT^T  ?ff  Rf^Rift  ^?ff  %  Tft73^ft  sft,  RR  f^TT  R%  Rt  3TFt 
R%  %,  5^f  Tftrg^ft  #  sft  R|R  RTt,  Rt  ^tRT  SR,  RTft  Rt  TRST  R^eT  TTlft  RT^f  7TE 

TT  %  3TT%  el'fl  7ft  f%  RgeT  TTTRRRRT  R^t  sft  Rf^cR  ?TTRR  RTftRRTRT  ,*ft  Rf  RttT  FR 

RRT  RRT#  #R  F#  #t  Fe#-Fe#,  RTTT#  R#  I  RTH#  RRR#  #RT  I,  #  I  #  I,  # 
g#  R§t  RRTRT  R#  RTTRT  I,  FR  TTR  RRTTT  RT#  #t,  g#T  R%  T5T#t  RT#  #t  I  SJT# 
R§eT  RT#t  R#  #  #T  I,  sj#T  ^  RRT  f##RF#TR  #ft  RR#  I  RTT  #TT#  TT#  ^f 
f##  R#RT  ?ff#R  I,  #%  R#  #  1 1  ##R,  #T  RRT  FR  RR  RT#  RTt  #T#  #  RTR5T 
SR  R#f#  F#  RT##  sff,  ##R  ^TT#  RMRT  F#  RR#  TJTR#  RT#  Rft  f##  RT# 
W  ?|#  R#  Sft  #T  f#R#  #t  R#  sft  Rt#  RftR  #T  RRTp  R#  R#  R#  Rf#TT  #T 
RF  Riel,  RR#  eTTRT  SRTR  7RTRT  RRT  #T  RTtR  #  3TTT#  f#R  f#T#  TJTtR  Rft  RFT  f#RT, 
RTTRft  RTRT  RTR  RRT  RftT  f#T  RTeT  %  RTTeT  RTt  RFT  f#RT  5R#R  TERR  %  Rf#  RTR  ^ 

#  RTTRTf  Fe#-Fe#  ^R#  #t  I  #  E1RT#R  #  ^  FTT  RTeT  Rft  RRTFT  RftT  #  #  g#T  R?t 
RT#t  RT#  RTt  #  #  RT#t  RTF  #  TTR?#  #  R##  RTRT  #  #  #R7ftT  #e#  R#  # 
f##  R#  Sf  RftT  gftR  #t  TT#TT,  f#TTE  Rft,  RRRft  R#  RTRT  RT#  ^  ##E  RF  RTR# 
RT#  Rft  E#  RT#  #l#RRTR##RTTR#if,  #  f#TTET  RTF#  #  #  RT#  RTt  ETT#E 
TTTSgfet  RftT  gftR  #  f#TTR  RTt  #T  f#tlR  #  TTTST  #  ##  R#  #,  f#TTR  RT  TTTST  R^ 
#RRT  R#,  RRT  #f#RTT  f##ITFt§TR,  R#R  #t  RTRRT  R#,  E#E#  R%TF  #t,  RR 
##  Rft  f#TTRT  RTF#  #  #,  ##  FR  RTR  #  RTF#  I,  RftT  R##W  RT#  1 1 
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#  5#f#  53  3%  31#  wr  3ft  33#  313#  33  %  35  f#§3f#n33  3333  fen 
#t  3353  533ft  #  w  i  sfti  $m  53  351  #ft  I  ^  #t#  %  53  3i3#3  5ft  33  13331 

331#  3ft  #tf#§T  35#  I,  533#  3jf#,  333ft  313  31#  I  #f#3  f#3#  #3  ##31  ft 
ftt#  #333  #tft  13331  531  ftft  §33313  331  ft  #31  f#  35T  #  35  f#§3f#3133  3# 
I,  333  ft#  I  (3lfft3T)  5#1  §33,  §3333'  3#  3f#E  331 333ft  ft#,  531  35#  §ft  ft#, 
331  ##-313#  ft#  #333  3133  ft§T  3T  31 3#  I  53#  #tft  §33  3ft  ft#  31#  13331 
3#  #  333ft  I  FT,  ##3T  5#1  331#  #1-333  3ft  33#  I  5f3  3ft#,  #f#3  35  ft# 
531  #31  ft#,  #f#3  ft#,  f#  #  f#  3333ft  3T3  #  f#33,  333E  #  #  5#T  511#  3# 
33E  fftl315  #  3333ft,  3#1  53  315  #  533  f#3#  33#  #1  ##3  ft  #3#  I  #  35 
5#§3  #  #3  333ft  31333 I  3#  33##  331  33E  #  3333  #33  3T  331  3R3  3ft 
3333#  #  #3  3#  ft  3g3  ##  ft  33  33#  ft  #31  #  31331  ft,  531#  ft,  3131  ft, 
###  33#  #33  3ft  33  3333  #  3313  ft  3#  f#3T,  'J##!  ft  ft  #  #3,  #f#3 
ft  33331  f  §333  ftt  3#ft  33ft  313  ft#  #3#  fftn  ft  331  33  313331  #  #3,  -3333# 

#  #3  ft#  333,  #  33#  ft  ftft  313#3  #  #  #3  ft  I 

#  331  #  #  33#  #33  33  313  ft,  331  3#  fftl31,  #333  3131  333  #  3f#513 

31 351,  333  3ft  3#  g5  35  3331#  3ft  35lft  31 351,  33  33  31#  31 1  ^33  fftl31 
3333  35 1,  ##  fftlft  3133  3ftf  ft  #3#  #§3#  35  #§3f#333 1 33§fl  33,  3# 
53  53  333  ft#3 1 1  ^33  %131  ftft  3151,  ##3  ft#f  f#^3  ft#  |3 1,  3#f#  3H3 
#1  3331#  113##  31  3131#  ftt#  I  #1  |ft,  53  31313  ftt  3ft,  33§ft  ft  5313 13  331 
31  35#,  33  ^33  ftt  331,  3##  33  35T  it  53  331,  35  313  #31  ft,  ##3  #<# 
53#  35  313#  §3  ft  3##  3131#  #  31#  5##E  33#  33#  ft,  111#  3131  # 

3ftt  I  3T3#3  #  33#  #1 33f#5  33  3131#  3#  331 33^3  31#  #  f#5,  3#  31# 
3131#  3ft,  5333  S3R  #31  3#  3131  #1  #§#33  53  f#§3f#3T33  3#  3131 331 1  3# 
ft#  3#  ##3,  3#ft  331  313  #331 3lft,  33331 3lft  f#  #-#  3#  5##  3ft  53# 
3#  331  ft,  #  35#  3#  53#  35  3ftf  ft  f#  #  3##  J^33  3#  35T  #  333  33 
ft  I  3#  ft  53#,  35  3#31  31  53#  333  33,  35  53#  33  ft  31,  #f#3  f#3  #33 

#  #  333  35#  ft  #  35  31  f#  53  ##  3113  3ft  333T  #t  31313  351#,  33#  31313, 
353  #t  3331  #  f#T  #  51  f#333  ft,  533#  531  ffti33  53#,  #131  -33#,  #  35  31 1 
3#f#  331  35  31#  31  31#  ft  353  3#  3331  #t  31313  35#  ft,  33  53311  3#31 
5t31  ftt  ft  f#  3#ft  3151  #t  J3133  35T  3#T  15  33#  I  ftf#5  531  #3#  33  3#33  ft, 
531  35  f#  53  f##  315  #  3I3  #31  #,  35  35#,  #  35#  f#  f##  315  #  51## 

cfft  f#333  ft,  f#T  ft3f  ##  53,  35  3#  31  3f#E  f#3  315  #  53  # 

31##  53###  3ft  31313  351#,  53#  f#335  35#3  #t  §lt#T  351#  #51#  531  3# 
331313  §lf#3  #  3#  ft,  53#  313#  51##  153  3#  15  33131  #1  53#  313  #tft 
3f5  5331  3#  35  33131 1  555  f##  ##3331  #,  3T33T#  #,  37f33  #  51##  33 
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FT  ^TTcTT  R#  FR#  REFTR  E  it#  ETE#  #  FR  f#T  f#  E#  #Tt  ETT-ETT  FR  f#  t RE# 
F#FTR  if,  RET#,  RET#  ETR#f#f  Tt,  RE#  RTETR  if  E#  Tt,  RTETR  if  F#  #  EFT 
RTgET  I,  RTF-RTF  #  EH  EET  #  Ef  R#  ETT]H  R#  ET#  if  RTTET,  #T  f#TT  EF  I, 
EET  RET  H#  t,  E#  t,  EF  RTET#  RTTE#  #H  H#  f#  fi^TEH  #t  #  EH#ff  #t 
RTTER,  RTHR-RTHE  ET#  if  T#  #t  RTTER  EF  FR#  ET##  Tt  gf  t  #  1#  TfTH  REH 

#  TicE  #H  !,  R#  #  ET#  R#,  R#  F1F  #  EgR  I  FIR#  E#F  Ft#  I  ##E  ET## 

#  RTTR  #t  RET  TfTH  #H  !  #T#  E#  #  FR#  ##  #  f#R#  FT#  f#R,  T3T#  if  TETT 
RTHR-RTHH  R#  RET  RTH#  TE#ERT  ETT  #T  R#  F#  f#T  I  FT  TE5E1#  I,  FT  EgR 
ETR  TfHM/T  #Tt  FR#  EFT  ET##,  RTF  #TER  I,  #TH#?E  HTH  #H  #  H#  TF 
TEE#  RET-g#  ETT  ETR#T  ETT  #  t  R#  g#  TT#tERT  FR#  T#  if  R#  RTT  TEE#,  RET 
TEE  EF  ETR  FR  R#  HE#  #1  FR  HT##E  Eft  R#  TgRE  E#  I 

#T  FR  TTH1HE1E  E#F  ETT  E#  E#  #  #  #T  #  gT  #H  %  I  #T,  #  RE  EF  HER 
ET##  #  HT#  ET  f#  #  E#  #  ETH#T  EE#  I,  E#,  ##  FEEf  FT#  RftT  RTH  # 
RTT#HR  E#  RTHF#E  RTTEtHH  E#  #  #f#  RTETTHT#  E#  #  #  ET#  ^  I  HR#  Hl# 
E#  ET,  ##  Eft  RTETR  EFTET,  ##  if  %  RE  #ETTHET  #T  ##  if  RF#R  ET#  EE 
HTgET  #ET  ETTRT,  EF  gf#T#  E#  #  I  F#  #H##  #  R##  RTTg^ERT  #  f##  if  e| 
H#  Tt  ETTR  f#ET  E#f#  FR#  #  if  TT#tEET  ET#  EE  RT#  #T  #  ET  RET  #E#  #T 
Eft  FR  EET  #  T#,  RTTHT#  FR#  #R  I  HE#  #R  R#  I,  E#  !$T  ER  TEEET  FR  RTF 
Tt  I  f##  ERR  RET#  f#R  R#  #  %  ##R  f#  RTTR  Eft  HERT  #  RRTRT,  RR#  ?T#R 
ERTRT,  RTE#  EEEE  Ft,  T1#R  Ft  E#ETR  ET#  #,  #  f#RR  #  #T  f#T  #  E?  I 
#  F#  #T  %  EEEftE  #  #  RT#  #,  RTR#E  #  #T  Ef##  if  FT  EET  if  TEE 
TTE  R#  #,  RET-^#  %  E§E  #T  ET#  #  EgR  3TTET  ET#  ^  #T  EgR  EETt  if  RET  TTE 

#  #  #  ##R  FT  ETR  if  E#  #  I  ##R  g#ET#  #T  %  RTR#E  #  #  RE#  #T  FRli: 
REE  #TT##EETEF#f##  RTTR  #  ##  ETt  RETfR  ETTRT,  RRTRT,  RE#  %RT 

#  ##  #,  #T  ET#  %  ftETT  ETTRT,  f##E#  ##  #  f%R  #T  R#  #R##  if  EF 
f#EfEE[HE  #  ERER  gET  I  RET  #  RET  #T  EET,  RTR#E  #  #t  f#T  RTF  Tt  RER  M 
%Tt  #  TREE  RTTR  R##  ET  Eg#  ##R  EF  RE  #E  RE#  |  #T  RRETt  FR#  gR# 
TTE|#  %  EgR  #T  ET,  RET  EgR  RT#  #?TT#  R#  Eg#  ^  #,  ETR  f#T  #  #^ER 
if  EE#,  ETTET#  #  #  f##  RE#  #SER  ETt  R#  ##  #  ##R  #TT  #  E#  #  EET 
ET#  ^  RttT  #RTRT  ET#  #  #FRT  E#  ET#  #  f#TTRT  ET#  #  t##  E%  RTTR#  #t 

#  RET  E#  #ET#  EF  ##  If##  #ETRT  I  ET  t#  #  #FRT  1 1  RttT  TfTRETT  FR# 
#T  #  EFT  f#  F#  R#  §#R#  I  ##  #t,  RETR  ET#  #t,  #  RftT  #  RET  E#  ETR 

#  El#  |f###  f#TRT  I,  ERTFR  ETTRT  I,  ##  RTRR  ETTRT  1 1  TE#  E#  f## 
#f  ETR  EET  I  FR#,  RF#  EET  #  EF  I  f#  f#gTRTR  #  RTTR  #  #  T#  E#  I  EE#f# 
E#F,  ###  E#F  Ft#!  RET,  #f#T##,  ##ETR|,  R#f#T#TF  TE# 

#  f#T  RTTR  FR  RTF  %  E#  ER  TEFTRT  RTR  RTTR  #  §#R  RE#  TJE#  if  R#  T##, 
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fTTEf  3  flfti  3ET%  3  SEift  I  ERE  fi #ff  fit  fttflf  I  1 1  ETETfi#E#Ri 

M,  3T%R  EfR  %  #E  I  fir  I  ir,  TOi  T^FfT  I ETO  ttfcf  ftf  #  3T%TTfT 
fTTf  1 1  fEf  SIR%,  3nBFT%M^Errifcb^|cj,Hl(l  ffT  foffT  ETfi  3EE  E#f,  ETET 

i,  Erri-iti  3,  fEti-srit  sit  ERfit  t,  ee  eie!  3  sfR  e#  £  ete  ete  ret  srtere 
Effit  eetet  it  ET^Et  EE§f?r  fit,  sit  e#  -amft  I  et#t  wt  it,  fEtr  et#  i  #t  ftft 

ET?f  fiti  EETEJEt  fit  ftit#  fit  I,  fiti,  sit  Rnft  '3T%FrU  I  fit,  EE  W  fit  ETESiR 
fit  ETEft  I  if,  3RR  fiiFET  fit  EEF  S5TRT  SfET  iff^R  ft  t^xTT  f.EtK  it  ^TT?ft  1 1 

it  ?RTt  ETEi  vm  eete,  erM  %  ete%,  ete#e  sft  et  ETEi,  ?Efi  eist  eet  eerT 
E¥  %  f%  EE  fE  i?T  %  #ft  if  Rfidl  itfT  fit?  TRFET  ^  Eli  fit  i  fir  ee  RET 
%  ft  STT^T  I  RET  %  fit  vihl  ft%  i,  ESET-ESET  £Ef  i,  EfET-ESET,  ifEft  ETR  Etit-E§d 

^EEsgfrr  'jff  eset-eee  ft  eet#  I  aftr  efttr  eset  t  #R  fit  w  t  ##e  #r 

’It  RETET  ft,  EF  EfT  EETST 1 1 

EE  EFT  ERE  %  ffitfRT  fit  ##R,  ETE  E#  fSfR  ft  fSTTL  TO  #  ftrlfRT  fit, 
#  EFT  EREt  f#  ERE  #  EE  i  #RTT  RET  #sr  #t  EE-EE  fit,  RET  ftR#trE 
[synthesis]  fit,  EE#  f#T#  fit,  sf[  snfittT  ESET-EEET  #t  t  Effit  sftf  ifi  fit  fftt 
ff  ERE  fit  ETETE  1 1  ERE  ETT  sit  E3T  SIETET  sie-eie  JET  %,  ft  SIETET  RET  ft  SIETET 
EEE  T#t  ff  E#  err,  ft  SRFrr  fT  STf  EE#t  TRETSt  fe##ET  TJ#  5ft,  sft  3TTET  E# 
E#,  sit  ilER  ETET  E#  ERT  I  EEE  I,  PT  REfit  ^ET  TOflEt,  ^Fffit  SEEniEt ,  TOEFt 
%  #t,  ff  E#  ff  ftfT%  RffRhfl  ff  fR  if  I  ffft  STET  ff#f  fff  3,  ftt  ffft 
fMtf  fet-fifl'Plfl  ffT  1 1  fTET  JTOT  ffef ,  ft-ft  TOlEf  #f,  f|t-f|t  fTfEt  I, 
fRf  %  fTft  fit  cFflftfT  I,  fftl  #  3tk  STTfSTE^  I  fTSEFET  %  ff%flf  % 

El<d  %  #ft  ^  '■llfi  ffT  vJSTt  ^  ^fT  t,  1j4f  E%fT  %,  ffT  H§f  ^t-^t  ffT 
fTTt  1]^f  E%fT  fTT  ft  fil^  ^?T  f€t  Sift  fTTf  ^  ftft  fit  f|f  f^t  ft  I  ^tT  3Tf 
ift  fTET  fRf  fit  TTE|fiT  ff  fEfff  fefT  fit  ft  3ITEfit  fRf  %  flfT  sn%  ^fT  ftfT 
I,  TJFElit  sft  fit-fit  fETEt  SEft  I,  fi-fi  ffct  f%  I  ft  ft  ERf  %  fTfT  ifEHT  I  % 
ffT  ftfT  fT,  f#  3TTf  fit^flEf  SITfi,  fitfTffT  Sflflt  fT  3?tT  f#  %  ^T  fT  OTf 
E'jilRif  i  snf^,  fei%  fsrnt  iff  f f  ek  sf Rid  <  ft  ffT%  ^  je,  Wm  fif  tferT 

SETTET  ffrt  SfERT  I  #T  #<S  ff  fETf  ?Ef  I,  ft  fiti  f^flETt  ff  £Ef  fit  fT  I 
ft  TRT  fff  ETET  ^  f^EET  T^t  feffefr  ^ft  sft,  ff^r  fi«ET  5ft,  ff  S#  ^  SETf 
3EEft  EETTE  3EEft  EE^fcT  fit  '3PT=ft  ETfT,  fEft  EE|irr  fit  ftfT,  ^T-^T  snt 
^  fftT  ERR  ^fT  f R%  ^  fft^R  f^Tsft#jTfE^snttft  #tE?t  sft,  fiti  SRRfRT 
^t,  yfi'd  fit  ft  ff  E^  fit  fft  I  ff  ftf  ft  ff  fit  it  I  3Tf  it  -3TTf  STTf^  ft, 
fit  EftfofT  SlTft  ffR  JRitf^fT  fT%  flfti  %  TREFT  sfr  fSERT  fT  ft  iRF  ETEftf  TTO 
ft,  ETET  %  EfT  5JT,  $T1EE  fiti  ^  Sff  fit  #£  ftlf  TR?  %  #T  fir  TRRf  SlTfT  flflf 

ifTfr,  fir  fi  fe#  wt  fT#  it,  fiti  trsffjfif)  sft,  ft  fffrr  esert  |ff  sit  i 
ef  fr?rtt  ffft  fir  ff#  i,  e§e  gfit  ert  i,  fit  fr^rtt  i  fir  str%  f,Mtiifi  i, 
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RFRtR  3  I  Rt  FTFR  3TTR  fff&R  RFT  WT  FRTf  FTRR  §faRT  RT  ff$ft  %  ft,  FR  #T 
Rtft  RTlff  ft,  RTtf  MiIr2  R#  sff  |  RTR  ^  W  2f&R  MiIr2  §f,  4tRff  ifRT  §f,  FFjR 
RTF  RTFRT,  R#  RFTT  ’ft  Rf  RRT  TFT  FFT3TT  RFt  FRTT,  RTRTf  RTRfifRR  RTFt,  RTRftRR  % 
■•ft  R#  ^  Ft  FTRTRT,  TftRTt  ft  Rf  I  RF  Rt  ftSTEft  RRT  #T  Rft  Rf  ft?  F#  I,  RRTR  ffRHT 
Rft  fefftTRT  Fg#  Ft,  FTR  RR  Ft4  FFff  #F  ftTRRRft  3ftF  RTRf  Rf}  FFf  TJRif  I  FR 
3FFt-3FFt  dil  [  if  %3%  FTRFFt  FFt  fRT  F*f  Rifl  RMI  dfl  f ,  FT  Rod'll  til <9  FTRTFt  ft 
FftFI  f?TRT  FR^t  #F  R#  RTFF-R1FF  RFfRfRFtRRTRTRFfRT^faT  ftTFTFf  Rt  IFR 
FtRT^I 

ff^  RTFR  t£  ?fitFTFT  if  FR  fif  t  #F  R#  RRT  RR  %  feff^  Rift  RFRTRt 
RR  RTTFt  RT  RRR  3TTRT,  RRT  f?T  PTF%  FTRRT  I  RRff%  gPtRT  RRT  2RT  %  3#R  Rft 
#3f  I,  iM  RTR  I  RF,  eftF  RFT  3TTR  #F  gfi[RT  Rft  FRTR  Riff  FH?t  3?fF  RTRif  RR  if 
Riff  FTT^,  3TTR  Rms  'dlcl  1?  I  Rift  T|3TT,  idiR^I  RT?f  ?T3TT  ff(T  -sflT  jjpNI  R  RTFTT-RTFTf 
Rift  §f  t  RFT  RR  RF,  RFT  fRTJFt  ftR-RTF  #  RFFT  if,  #R  Ftt  RFFT  if  Rft  RTTfcT  3nf , 
fcfTRTR  RT%,  f FfijRFr  RTRSR  RRT,  RR-RR  Rft,  RRFTfft  Rf,  §T^R  Rft  RFTRff  3ft? 
FR  If  t  RFT,  3TRRTRR  RTRff  I  R%,  Ftf^TR  3TRRTRR  ‘•It  R1R  JFFt  FTRRT  %  FR%  RTFt, 
REtf  Rf  RTR  RTF%  RR  RR  Rft  FFT,  Rf  ff’RR  RT?t  3TTft  I  3?tF  ff’RR  ’ft  Rt  FR  RTR  Rif 
ff’RR,  3tif  RRRTR  if  RTR  foR=t  Rl^  RRlf^mt  I  4tRT  R?t  RRRTR  if  #T 
Rt  RT  #R  R^  I  RRRTt,  Rf  PTR  fef  R  RTR  I  ftfcER  M  RTR  #RT  RRTTT  ## 

Rt,  Rt  4tF  JRR  %  RTf  ^  t%RRit  ^T5  vh41  TTf  RFFIRt)  41 4i  Ft,  3TR4 

^  RRTF  RR  #  1 3ttT  #RT  5?RR  RR  RRTR I  #T  RR  %  RTM  3T1^  RR  I  W 
FRif  RT^RT  3TTRR  if  ^jR  RR,  f^R#  F^f  RRFRtF  t%RT,  RRft  FRtl  ^§T  if  #T  JBRt  Rtt 
RRtt  R^f  T§,  RRtt  FRli:  ^?T  if  3TRRTR  RTTR^Rt  Rlt  RRft  ’ft  R#  F#,  ^RT  f^RTR 
RTRfirRt  Rft,  RR  FT  RTR  if,  Rtf^R  ftrF  ’ft  RRft  F#  I  Rt  RT^RT  fiRFF  RRR  RTF%  RR 
Rt  R|t  RTft  RTR  I  #F  FR  fiRFF  RRR  RTF4  RR  RRTRTtF  RTF  f^RT  FRlf:  FTRTR  %  FTRRR 
4  Rt  RTfrTiR  RF  RT  RFT4  RRTRTtF  RTF  fifRT  I  #F,  RF  Rt  JFFft  Rlt  t  RtfoR  RFTRt  FR 
FTRFF  FftFI  FTRRt  ll 

Rt  RTR  if  RTF#  RTF  FFT  RT  Rt  RF  %  RTFR  %  FTTR4  Rt  R#  RTt  I,  #F  FTR  FFT% 
•M  RTTFft  1 1  RRT  Rt  R#  %  RTFR  if  Rtif  if  3TTRFT  if  RFRT  Ft,  RRTRT  RTRFtR^f  t 
FTR  RRT^  Ft  TRT%,  RFt-RRi'  Rf  f ,  RTTRcf  Ff,  FFR  Ft  RFT  RF  F^  fffcFd  T3RRTT  FF^tR 
R4  RRT  Ft,  xtett  FFR  %  FF%  RT^T  f  I  Fit  RRRTT  FF^tR  r4  RRT  FfRT  RT%R,  R#  Rt 
FF^tRRT  %  RTRPT  Ft  TRTrT  I  3ftF  Rt  3FRRT I  RFft  ff§T  RTT  Rif  RRT  ^  ^ftF  RT^  Rf 
Ft  RftF  RF  Fif  F#FR  RTFRT  RlfifR  %  3TRFT-3TFFT  r4  %  #R  FTR  RTF^ftR  I  #F  T3RRT 
^t  TJRRft  FRT  %  ffjTRRT  Rh4l  RttF  RTt  Ft  FTRTRT  t,  f%Fft  Rif  ’ft  Ft  I  RF  3TRF  if  FRTFTRT 
IRTFR  Rft  FTF^fcT  Rft  RRT  ^PtRl^l  ,4tR  %  Rt  Rf  Rift  ^  Rt  3TTR  I  FTRTR  3T§ffRT 
4  Rf  TsFR  I  4f  RFRFt  RF  f^TW  JRT  I,  TFFTif  Rt  FRTF  Rt  Fft  RFFT  JR  f%  ^R  3TR% 
N’t  RTT  RTFFT  RTF%  Ft  3ttF  3TTRF  RTFFf  Ft,  Rf  ^FTFT  PlRRil  SFf  ^FTFT I RRRT  EFf  RR  3TTRF 
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3!?f  I  33?  3?ft  3%  31  333?  3?ftft  ft  eft  gtfft  qft  33  333?  3%??  3T%t  3% 

3???93,  ftftft?,  33  feftw  3i?%t3  ?ft§fft  3%  f%9iT%f  1 1 f?ff  ??3  %  3i??  33? 
ft  3%?  ft  3l<e1  'ft  ftf?  f?f%  #ft  g*?  ft  ft  33?  3ft  ?!?  ft  3?  33!  Sift  #  %31  e|3, 
3?3-el??  #  ftf?  33%,  ft  Wlft  3ft,  33lft  ?13W  ft  ftft?  ftf  3ft,  3?lft  W  ft  ftf%!? 
3lftftl?  31  ^fftlft  I  3%?  -3m  eft  3  ftftTT  eft  31?lft  ft  f%333  ft  31?3  33  ft  ?ftf  ftfell 

¥3  ftf?  ??  I 

ft  35  3ft  W  333?  ft  ?ft?33?  ft  3ftt,  31?3  ft  fttftf  3ft  I  ejfft  33  ft  3331  ftf 
333933!  fft  ft  33lft  g?jft  ft  3%?  33  ft  53ft  ?T?3%eT  3!3e?  4  ft  3!3?  3ft 

3Teft  3ft  3ftt  eheetl  fft  33?  ftft  31?ft  3let  3ft  3ft,  ftft  ftft  ?ft  31 3  ?ft  31  33?  ftf33 
?F3T  ?31%  3T  ftfl  33Tft  I  3?  ft  ft?effft  3%,  33  eft  33ft  3T3  333T  3T3ft  eft  33? 
3ft,  ?ftt  3!?31  313ft  3ftf  3ft,  #33  33lft  ft  fft??  3?  3R?  3ft  3133  3#  33  3Teft  ft, 
ftr  333T  ft  3fft  ft  33T  ftf  3Tft  ft  I  eft  ft3?  f%91T%f  ft,  3T3ft  f?91T%f  ft,  333  3ft,  ftfft? 
ft  3H3  3ft  3T3#  33|feT  ft,  ft  fft  3%ft?  f%31?  3ft  ft  3T  33  3ft  ft,  31S3lfe?3!  ft, 
ft  3#ft  ft  |,  1*33  ft?  |  f^RRRT  §f%31  ??  3T3T  ?fl  ft,  f%?13!l  313?  33  ftft  3? 
3133T3  ft  ftf,  33  ft  ?f31  ft  333T3T,  ft  Tf3!  ftt?ft  ft?  ft,  %9lftf3eff  #3  ft  I  eft 
333ft  eft  3%  333T  ft  3ff?  3%  ft  3331  ftf  ft,  3?  3#  ft  ft?  13?  ft,  3?ff  ft  3%  ft  3?f? 
331?  ft  I3ft  Iff  313ft  ft  eft  53  331%  ftft  ft  ftft  ft  31#?  fft?T3  3lft  ft,  53  ftflf 
ft  3lft  ft,  ft  ft  #3!  3T3  ft  I  ftfftrT  3331  ft  333933!  ft  331%  fft?  3333!?  3%  5#3T 
eft  33331,  3333)3  ft  fftlir?  eft  gf%31  3ft  33SHI  3ft?  fftslT?  ft  eft  ftft 
ft,  ?13  3?ft3-ftft  3%?3  I  ft  ftft  5?  ftft  31eft  33  33-33  3ft,  35  393  33 111131  ft  33T% 
ftR  I 

3331%  fftftwi  31%  ft  33!  3T3  33J  ft?,  3ft?f  ft  3?  ?ft  ft,  ftf  ft%  3!3?  3?133  3fT 
31?T?  g33  |  33%%  3!51  fft  35  33%  ft  91^  f  ejftf  ^  gft  gfi^n  ft,  ?T3  ft  ejg' 
333  ft  3ti<  3l<e1  ftf,  33?  3313  ft  3T  3!51  H%  313  3%T,  ejfttft  3!51  fft  333113  31 
fft3T33  3%?  3353  53  ftft  ft  fft?  1333  ftf  3%  I  3?1  iff?  3%f3%31  3lft  333T% 
f%ft31  3T%  ft  ^33131  snfftefi  333ft  ftfft  31?3  ft  ?ftf  ft,  ft%!3  fft?  31%  ft  ?ftf%  3!5T 
3?13%  313  ?13f?3?,  ?ftf%  3!51  fft  ftfft%3?l  ft?  Mt33  ft  f%3  ?333  ftf  3%  1 1  53ft 
31%  3f  ft  fft  313331  33  ft  ftfftfew  ftteTT  ft  ft?  313331  ft  ft?  3%  %  3331  ft, 
%fft3  33ft  335  331  ft  ?ftf%  3!51,  33  33T3T  ft  f%HR  33,  ?H53  33  ft?  fftgftftft 
33,  3STlfe33!  f%31  33,  ft?  ftlPlft'll  I  ?ftf%  3!ft  f%!31  33  %  ft?  31?3lfft3  f%31 
%  3ft  33  ft  31%,  333!  3%  ft  f%^T%  3%  ftft  3!3?  ftf,  3fftf!  ft  3?fft  #3  ft  3?13% 
ft  353  ftf  ftfftf  ft  ?1351%  ft  I  ft  35  313  ft?333  ft  fft  ftf  ft  531%  ft  J?ft  ?f?^|f% 
3%  3Rlft  ftft  ft,  fftft  3T?3  3%  31?3  33131,  ft  ft  ?5%f  ft  ft,  3333  ftf  ft,  ?T333 
ft  3133!3  3%  ?llf3  ft,  f%3T3  ft,  ft?  ft  3?tft  31%  fftft  |f  ft,  33ff%!  3T3353  3% 
^f%31  ft  3133%  5ft  ?531  ft,  5?lft  §f%3T  ft  53  3T3!3  33%f  ft,  53  f%31  ft,  ftf%!3 
?53T  5ft  3T33!3  3%  |f?31  ft  ft,  53  3?l%f  gf%31  ft  ?531 3lft  ft  53  ?5  ?13!ft  ft  ftf%!3 
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RRFF  FF?  ft#  FT  R#f  F#  #T  FF  tt#  TJFFF  FTTTT  #  #  FI^#  FR  FTFTFRf# 

ft#  I,  F#ft  fr  F#  R#f  I  aiMchd  F#  g#FT  #  i  #  ff  f?t  f?r  I,  fri#  tttr# 

#,  FF  RF  FT#  #  FR  FR#  1 1  FT  RFF#F  #FRT  FR#,  FF  F#  #  FRT,  RTlt  ## 
F#t  I  t#  FT  Ft#  ?R  FT#  F#,  FR  R#f  fe^WH  F#  #?RT  FTF#,  FR  R#t  ^«ll 

f#  f#r  ft#  %  rtttt  f#  rttf  frtft  I  fft#  tot!  3,  t#  fr  #f  ttf#  I,  rtrt  ##, 

#tR  FTF  RTT  TTRF  if  A#  A#t  TF  TTF#  FFT#  FTTT  t,  F#  FTF  t  W  #  TFAT  I, 
FTFFTF  if,  3TTFFFT  F#  sfddl  #,  fjit#  yc^fd  F#  ?lftd4t  %  #R  F>ih  ##  #,  fdA# 
I,  Ril#cb  TT^r^ft  |;  cF^T-^RTT  #  |  FF  FFT  #?  F##  FTg#  A#t  #,  FF  #  5r^gfrT  F#  I, 
FRF#  «HSHI  f#TTA#l  #  FT  ##  FF  AR'FF  FRAT  1 1  3TF  RIF#F  #  t  RA  if 
FF  rj^FF  SR  #?  FR#TR  fe'lW  A##  FF  f#Ff#ITTTF  FATFT  #?  #7  #  #  FFR 
FR#  I  #?T  #,  #tA  #  RFT  A#  #  FFTAFT  Fft  AT#  FFTT  RT#  ?R  ftSFftlTTTF  if  I 
eft  gT3#?T  #,  ^T  FF>  tg#  #  I 

FF  eft  wr  JFR  ##  #t  AT  #  #,  #f#T  #,  FF  ft  FTt-F?t  RFT  AFT  FRF 
#?T  Ft  TFT  FT,  ##  #?T  TFT  FT,  FTA  ATAFTF#  %  TFT  FT  #T  FTt-FT#  RAF#  FfT?  TTTFxT 
ATT#  #T  Ft  TF#F  Ft  AFT  #?  RIFF  F#  #t  RA#  nM  Ft  TTFTTT,  #  ASA  fe#  fTR 
##  AT#  ATT  A#  I  <3ttT  RAF#  #FAT  FT  RAF#  FRFT  FT  FA,  #  ATTA#  gTF#Fm  FTFFT 
4  #tA  ttt  #  FF  FT#  ^g#  I,  FAT#  #f#  ##f#F>  #f#?##ftFAAF### 
#FFT  F#  A#  F##  tf#  ##  ft#  #  F  F#  FT#  FAT#  f#TAF#  FTF#  I #A  AT?ITF#R 
Fit  #f#t#  T#t  # 1  RTF  FF  F ttf  dlyi  Fit^  FFT  ^  Ft  F^t  f^IFFT  FT^,  if  F5FFT  4  FTF%, 
FF  FTF-FWI^'i  F^t  "ftfer  FF  fl^RTR  ^'Rrt#TM^Fftgf|l^:F#f, 

FFFT  RF)  FFIFT  fw  W  ^§T  FF,  ^f%F  Fft  FFRt  FRT  %  FFl^  FF  if  Fft  I  FFtt  I 
FFtf%,  FF^  FRt  FFT  I?  FF  mrf\  IfllFF  F^f  FtFFT  FTF%  I,  FF  FFRft  fyRilFrft, 
FTRft  FF  FFFT  FIF^  I,  FFF^f  ferft  %  FF  Ft  FF^  FRT-FTF  Ft  F#  ftfRFT  FTF%, 
FF  ftFFT  F9FT  FTFTt  I  FT  RFT  t  tf%F  FF%  FTt  Fft  FF  ^F  ^FFT  FTFt  t,  FF% 
^Ft  Fit  FF  JgF  feFT  FTFt  I,  ftFFT  Fit  JR  I  FFT  filFFT  I  Ft  FFF  #RTFT  ^FT 
F^f  #FT  FTflR  ftRRt  FF  FFT^  fe#  t  Ft,  Ft  Ft  1 1  #  FF  FTF-FFI^d  Fit 
Ftft#  tt  t  FT#  I  3?R  FF^  FM  FTF  F^f  1 1  FFT  FFT  FF  FF%  FFt  I  FFTt 
FIFFkT  Fit  FIFF  t  FT  #T  ft#  #T  #  #  FTFFFF  #  F1FF  #  FT  #  FTF  FT# 
FFTF  ^FT  #  ft  FTF  FF#  FTFFT  #  FF#  §T#F  #  ##  t  FFR  FF#  TRT  fM  FTF 
Ft  I  ##  FT,  FcFFT  #  FF  F#  FFS#  #ft  #  FF  FIFTFT  FFF  %,  FRRRFft  FRFT, 
5T  RF>  tt  FTqTT#  ##  FT#R  #tF  FFTTJFT  FR#  FIFRT  F#  I  FR#  tt,  FFT  5F 
ft#  FT  FFT  5TF  FF#  1 1  #  F  F#F  FF,  F  t#  FF  FF  FFT  FI?#  I  FF#  FFTF 
#  FTF  #T  FR#  FF,  FFF  FR#  FF,  FF  TTTF  #  I  #tF  T#f  ?F  #T  F#  I  ft#  tt# 
TTFF  #,  #  ftT  FR  #T  F#  |  FRt  f#FR  #  FR  f#F#  I,  Ft#  F#  I  FF  TRFT, 
FT#  FR  FT#  R  FT#,  tRTF  TTFT#  FF  #T  #T  FR#  #,  FR  F#  #  #  F#  #  RTRRT  FFFT 
#,  FR#  FIFT#  FF  Ft  FT#  #l##FF#FTFIFR#t##T  f##TFR  #RT  #FT  ## 
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RTTRt3#T###'H‘T:Hdl  f  ettr^RTRRrttttd^dl  f  f#TRTTRRTTT§RR#$E5f#RT 
RT  f#rr  1 1  f  #E#  %  R#f  RTFRT  RRR#,  FT  #$T  RTT  TJR  R  RTR  #TTTR  FtRT  I,  Rp?  R  RjR 
R#STT  FtRT  I  RE#-RE#  RE  #,  #t#TR  'FRF  RTT  SEW  1 1  #t  #  #t  RRR#  RR1RT  R# 
RTFRT,  #  RTFRT  JRt  E#,  RRRTT  3TRT  Ft  jf#ET  #,  RRT  #tR  Ft  3#T  fetw  RTERTE 
R#  jf#RT  #  RR##  » 1 1  #t  #  RE  ETRT  3#T  3##  R#  RE#  #  ETR  RE#,  EE#t  RR 
RT#  Rf,  ETTR  RR  RT#  R#,  Rt  ETTR  RTR#  cZjf#TER  R#  ^JyT  RETT  t,  RIM#)  ?T#sRRR  R#, 
RERT  T#  RETT  1 1  Rt  RF  RT#  J#  ERTE  RT#  1 1  El<d  #RT  #$T  RT#  t  f#T  Rt  RRT  RTRE 
T#  RT  Rt  STTR  RR  #$T  I,  R3EJR  #$T  I,  RTRRTT  #$T  I  RE#  RRRT  JRE  RT  Rt  f#E  JRE 
#?T  1 1  FET#  f#t  JR  Ft#  #t  RET#  TREE  JR,  RTR  FR  RR  T#  t  R#T  Ft#  SERETT  #E, 
#f#TR  STTRETT  Ft#  RR  FR  RET#  ET#  RT  TF#  t,  EE#t  #t  Ft#t  t  FT  RRT  #,  FR  # 
4  Ftcft  I,  Rt  Rt  R#T  RET  I,  #f#TR  RRT  tETEET#  #,  RE#  ftPgET,  ERR  ESR  TTR  #T 
FE  ERE  R#  #t  EE#t  #t  Ft#t  #t  FE  REE  ET##  I 

RR  #  REE  T1RF  RFT  FETFTRTE  #  RTTRT  R#T  ET#R-RT#E  T#ET  RJR  ET  #  TTTTRTR 
RRT,  E#ff#T  ETTRTST,  FTRT%  #  RT?  RTTT  RTR  RRT,  J#  RJR  #RRT  I,  J#  RT#  #tEE 

E#  ETFT#t  Ts#E#t  1 1  R#T  #  RFT  RETT  JEETTE  RT  ETTETT#  RT  RTR#,  Rt  EjS  E#tR, 
Rt  ##  RT#  Rt  RTR#  RTT  RTR  RTR#  FETT#,  RF  R#T  Rt  TF#  I,  ##  RTR#  FRTT  f#E 
RT#  I  RTT#  RRR  Rt,  JR#  f##t  Rt,  FR  STFT  ET,  Rt  f#T  §TTRR  jf#RT  #  RR  Et-RTT  $TF# 
#1,  RR#  Rt  TTR#3Tl#t,  RT#R  I,  RR#  RTR  RR  t  El#t  RT#T  STFT  #t  RJR  #  #f#TR 
Rt  RR  RRR  #  RTR  RET  RTTRR  t  E#T  Rat,  RF  Rtf  f#T  EP#E  #  RTF  #  RTR  f#ETT#, 
##  RtFR-RtRTft  Rtt  f#RTTRT  I  RF  RTTRR  t  RR  RRR  #,  FREE  RRT  RFTRTTR,  TTRTRR 

#  t  #T  FRRTT  R#tR  Ttt  RTR  JR  RfRR  JST  RT#  #  RFT  RRRT  RFRT  RTRR  t#  I  RRt 
RT#  #  RFT?  FRf#R  f#  RRTTR  RR  RRR  #t  RRR  RR  RE  #R  RT  f#RTTf  #,  #R  RT, 
RRjf#  RR  #R  RT,  FRf#R  Rt  RFT  RT#  #T  R#f#  RFT  %  ^R  f#TRT  I  Rt  RRTTR  #  Rt 
RJR  RT#  RT#  I  Rt  RR#  R#f  RR#f,  -31TRR#  Rf#RT  f#FTRR  R#t  I,  RRJRTT  t  #f#TR 
Rt  RR^  #t  ^JR  RETT  t  RTR1#  RTR  #  RTR  #,  RR  ##  RTR#  f#R  RT#  t,  RR  #  #WT 
ff#T  #RR  RW  RFRT  RTRR  #  T#  t  #T  ##  #t  RR#  RR#  ^R  RE#  t,  RR  f#RTT 

#  I  RftT  #  #^RT  JFR  RTF  #  #T  #t  #R#t  RT##  I,  RRT-RRT  JRT  RRTTR  #,  RRT-RRT 
RT#  JRT  #T  RFTRTTR  f#R#  RT#  Rtr  R#  3#T  RRRT  RTF  R#  RtFT  RT  I  Rt  RRT 
#RTTTRT  RFT  RRTRTR  #,  §TTRR  tt  R#t  $TFT  jf#RT  #  FRRiT  JRTIRRT  RTT  R#  I  RF  Rt 
F#  f#RT  t  FRTR  ^dtftt'R  t,  FRT#  f#RRR  t,  FR##  RRR#  RRT#  I  RF  RTRRTT  RfT 
FRTR  RTTR  t,  RTR  #  RTR  F#  FRR#  RTR  TTRRT  RT%R  f#T  f#TR#t  R#t  f#F#RT#  FRT# 
t,  RR  ##  F#  RR|##R  f##t  FR  RT#R  t  RRRt  I  #t  RR  f#TTRR  T#  TTRRT  #,  RRTRT 
F  cjjw  R##T  FRT#  RTR  Rt  RtR  RTT#  RT#  f#T  RRc#  RR  %  f##t  R  t#T  RR  ^  I 

#t  RF  3TTRRTR  RTT  FRTR  RT#TR  t  #T  RTR#tR  #t  FT#  RET  R#  RTR  fRRT#  #,  RR 
R#  RT#  f#RRR  R#  Rt  FRT#  %,  FRT#  RR|f#,  JTE#  TTRjf#,  ##  RTEEt  RtFRT  RITRRTR, 
■3TIRRTR  R#  jf#RT  #  3#T  T3R#  RTR  T3E#  RT#  RRTRT,  RR^t  RRTRT  RTR#  S>t1#R  #,  REF# 
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R1RTR ft,  RR RRTR  TROTR^  # RTR# RTT  RTTR 1 1  51  ^R  RTT  RRT  erf RtRT I,  RT#-RT# 
RRT  JR  RTT  £Ef  c[Rft  RR  ft  #RT  RTRT  Rftf  R#T,  R#  #T  ft,  JR  ROTTRT  I,  RTT?  S#  ftt 
#RT  OTTT  ^TTcTT  ft  RT  £jft  RTT  TTR  RTTT  OTTT  RTRT  ft  R#  gR  ft,  Rift  £|ft  R#  ftt,  tot  rt 
3TR7T  RTT#  RTT  R#RTT  I  3TR,  OTf#I#'31McFH  FRT7TgRft,  T37T#  #  R#  TTRTTT  ft  OT# 
?ft  ft73RT  ft  f#  FRTTT  RT#OT  RRT  ft,  RTOT  RTT  RT#OT  RRT  ft,  R#f#  RTOT  RTT  RT#R,  <*TRcf 
RR  ft#  ft  Rftf  ftt  TTRTRT  t#  #  RRT  3TTFT  #  5#RT  %  RT#  ft,  5#RT  #  TRRTT  ft, 
R#  Rftf?  RRT  #  sJTTR#  %  OTRT  RfT  I,  OTRT  R?T  ft?T  fftrift  <j#RT  RTT  RRT  TTTR#, 
RRT  TT17TRT  fftOTT  jfftRT  RTT  RIOT  ft  TOTT  ft,  ##R  3TTTTRT  ?TT#  ^TR?T  RRT  RTR#  ft$T 

Rftf  I,  rrt  tfttr#ttt  ftsr  Rftf  ft,  rtot  r#  rt?  r§r  rrt#  I,  ottt#  rot  r#  ft  i  #tr 

OTnft  ROT  %  #  RTS  Rftf  ft#T,  OTTTTf  ROT  RFIRTT  ft  ’ft  ^RT  TTRT#  I,  ##R  RTT# 
OTT Tft  ROT  RRIRR  ft  Rftf  JR#  I,  RTFTTITT  ft  RTR  R#T  ftf,  RTF#  ##  RTft  RTlft,  RIOT 
#  f#TTR  ft  f#ET#  ft  I  FT,  #R  ft  RRT  TTRTRT  ftt  RRT  RT  RR  TOT  #T  R#  ft  ##R  3TR 
f#T  OT  ft?  I,  far  TTRTRT  FRTTT  RRT  RIRRTRR  RTT  RTT7TT  I  f#  FR  f#T  TTTIRTTT  TTRT# 
ft  f#  Rftf,  3TOTR1R  R#  #,  RF#  f#TTR  ft,  3F#  RR  #  #T  3F#  Rift  ft  I  ftt  TOT# 
f##TRTT  #  RRT#  RTF#  TTTRTf#  I  #  ROT  RTT#  I  #f#R  Tf#  ROT  RT7#  I RR  RTF# 
RTFT  RTT#  RTRRRT  %  f#?TTR  ft  fftRlft,  3TRTR-3TRIR  7#  R  #  ROT  RT#  R  f#ITTR  ROT 
RftRT  I  fftsTTR  Rft  FTRI7T  RR  I  3T17FFRT  %  f#  Rft  R#R  #  RRlft  ##T  RRIRT  RTRT  I 
REft  ROT#  Rft,  RRTR  #t  ##T,  OT#  ##T  Rt  Rft  f#  RR  RTT#  ROT  ft  ##T  RT  Rft 
f#  RTft  R#t  Rft  RRT  ft  Rt,  RRftt  RtftfttRR  RR  RtftR  ft  RlftR-RlftR  I  RR  ftt  §ftftR  RT 
Rft  ftft  Rt  RRftt  Rlftt  I  fttftR  RTRfftRT  §TfftR,  ROTTfftTRT  $TfftR  Rftf  RTft  f%  ROTFt 
TFT^^ ft  OTt  I  ftt  Rtftf  Rft  RRRT  TTRRT  I  RRf%R  ft  RTRRT  f,  RRfftR  ft  RTRT  f  RTOTOT 
ftft  RRf  fttRR  ^  eft  RTR  gft  Rt  ftt  FRftt  I  ftfftR  ftft  fftftR  Rt  RT#  1 1  OTRR  ftft?R 
RR#  ft  RTRT  I,  arfttRT  RR  ftft^TT  RRR  ft  RTRT  I  #  f#  RR#  RTOT  Rft  rV-^RT  #t 
fft#R  I  #T  ft  RRSTRT  f#  ftft^TT  |ftTRT  #  f#T  I  RTRROT  I  #T,  5#RT  ft  RR  RRT 
R#  RT#,  RR#  #  JgR  RR  OTRTf  RR#,  7^  RR  OTT  RT  3TRR  R#  f#T  5#RT  #t  R#  I 
#  OTR  RRf  f#Rf#ITRR  ft  I  #T  RR  tft#  -3TTR  RRT  RRTRRT  RTR#R  #  #t  §TRT#t 
Rft  RRlft  ftft  RR  tft#ftft  ft  RgR  Rift  OTTRF  T3%  Rfft,  OTE  ’jfft#  TR#  ##,  RRT# 
T3#  RT,  ##R  RT%R  ft  R%  RTR#  #t  RTR  #  R#  I  f#  RR#t  RTR  RR  RR#  #T  RRft 
RTRR  R#,  R#  RRT  RTR  ft  I  Pldft  RJR  R%  RTTR#  ^  ^  OTR  ft  RRRft  RTR  T#  ft, 
RR#t,  RR#  ftftft  Rft,  RR#  ftRTR  Rft  I  #  RRT  RR  #73#  ft  RR  RTR#  ft  f#R  RT  RRRT 
RRT  RTRT  RTTT#R  #  ft  RTTTT  ft  I  ROT  ftft  RR#t  RTTR#  RTRft  T73#  R#  #tfft§T  Rft  #T 
ft  f#T  ft  RTRRT  RTRRT  ft#  RTFT#  RRT  RRTOT  fft^^fftRfftft,  RRRTT  RTR  ft  #T  #RT 
ft  RR  RR#  TTR|f#  RflTR,  R7TRTT  f##R  RTTR  ft,  TTRRft  RTRT  SRTR  ft,  ftf#R  #R  ftt#, 
TTR#  I  ftf#R  RTRT  RR  RRgf#  #T  RTF#  RRT  RRRRT#  ft  ftlRT,  RRMT#  ft  R#  #T 
TTTF#  RRTTR  #fft  #  3TRR  #t  RTTR  f#RT  #7  ##  ft  #  fft^R  RT  RT  fftRRft  ej^ts 
#T  TTT^f#  Rt  #  RTFT  RR  RT7#R  TOTfft#  ft  #  RTF#  RR#  ROT  RTRRFlft  #t,  RR#F 
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3133  T13§fft  #  3TT3  3ft  I  #  ■3T^FT  TF%  3ft  3ft  I,  #  fft#f  3ft  I,  #fft  3ft  I  3ffr 

3T3T#  3ffr  #§##  #331  ft  ##f  3ft  1 1  Fnf#f  333  3ft  ft3gfft  33  332133  3ft , 

ft#,  dlft-l  F3  3TF  ft  3ft  fft  333  R<sn:f  ft  fft  #  ^ft^5T  1313  331,  33>  TF33T3  3ft 
3ft  I  3f#l  5^RT  ftt  #3  I  3flT  333  5#3T  ft  3#  fftnft  3ft  ’ft  3T13  31T#  I  #, 
3#  fftftw?  3TT3  ft  #  3#3131  I  333ft  fftm#  I,  333ft  3#  3133  3ft  31T#  fft 
F3  3133  ft  3#  #3  3133  ft  33  333  3Kd  3ft  ft31  #31  3ft  31T  33#  ft  I 

#  ftft  F3T-33T  ft  fftTTT  33331  313%  #,  #  ftft  33  ft  31#  ft  IpJ,  33  ft  ftftRT 
ft  dltfftd  #  33  3T  33  3dd  33  33  #  33>  3%  ##  ft  3l<d  ft  3>IH  31T  T%  ft  ftft 
F3  #3  ftt  \j-ich  ft###  3#f  ft,  33  ftdT-ftf  ft  ftft  33%  3^ts  %#%  ft  ftft  #  =tjt5 
F3  I  3#f%  ft  33ift  i  ft  F3  3i#  3T  333  ftft  f#nr  #(  3#%  f#f  ftx  333ft 
313%  ftt^  333T3  3T3T  3ft  I,  333  33  ft!  33#,  313T  333  3333  ftt  ftftft  3#  ft 
%  3ft  3333%  ft  33131,  3  3%ft  ft  3333  I  3#fft  33T3T  3333  33  3ft  I,  3313T, 
#tf%31  ft3  ft  3T31#  3T  F3  f ,  3313T 1 3  3T%  33T  3flft  ftft,  3FT3  3ft  3flftff  ft, 
F3  33T  3ft  I  ft  F333  ^33333  33ft  ft  f#T  3TT  F%  #  33ft  #33  3ft  33I3T  I,  33 
ftft  33331 I  F3  gftRT  3ft,  33ft  ft§T  ftf  TF3I33T  I,  #ftl  ftft  I  3?ft  fft%331T  33 
3Tft  3ft  ft  F31#  33ft  33§f%,  gftft  F3Tt  fft^RT  1 333ft  3T3  31T3T I  3?ft  33  33 
ft  3T33T  333T I  3#  333333  ft  #313  3ft  ft  ftft  I  ftl^llft  ft,  3333 F3lft  d’lteHM 
t  #  F3  TT3  333ft  1 1  #  F3  3%  333  ftft  3ftft?  3%  333  ftft  I  3ft  fftrl  31#  ft, 
ft  ft§T  3ft  3ft  fftT  33  ft  3ft  333  333T 1 1  353T  33J ’JFRTft  33lft  ft  3fft3ft  3ft  33F 
ft  3ft  333  3ft  ftft  1 1 

ft  3n3  ftft  F333,  333  ft  #3  ftft333  ft  fft  Hldftd  ft  ftt  333  tftft  ftt 
§T3Tft  I  fft  ftft  F3  33ft  ft33  ft  ftft  ft  F3ft  ftft  ft  I  33ft  ft33  ft 

33T  ftfftf  I  ft  33RT I  fft  333  ft  ft  3^  ftftT  ft  ft  3%  333ft  ft  3lft  3T3  ft,  3ft  ^§ft 
3ft  3T3 1 1  3%  aTRftf  ft  ft,  ft  3%  333ft  ftf^  F3T  ft  3ft  33ftt,  3%  333ft  3fft  3% 
333fftft  ft  ftft  ft  3t  ftft  ft  3RPT  3ft  ft  3lft  1 1  3fft  ft  f3  333  33331T  ftfft 
fft33T  I  ftftft  33,  ftft  33,  313ft  ft  ftft  33%  33,  3iqft  ft  ftE  333R  33lft  33, 
33T3TC  fftTlff  333TT  ftft  3T33T3Tf  ft  333ft,  ftft  3333  3F  ftft  fft  333ft  ftft  333 
3?ft  3f  ftfftft  33333  33,  33333  $ftft  ft31  333ft  ftf  37F  ft  ftft  ft  333  3ftft  ft 
fftft,  333ft  ft  fftft  I  3fft  ftf-ftf  ftft  3ftft  333ft  F3  ftftft  ft  fftft,  33  ftftf  ftft  ft3ftft 
ft fftft,  33  333  ftftT3  ft ^fftft ftfftft  333  I  3ffft ftftf  333  fft  333  ft 3T3  3# ftftlft 
ftf  333  3133T  ft3T  333  ftf  fft  fftft  ftf3T3  3ftf  333T  fftftf  ft  ft)33  ft,  333ft  313T  33 
ftft  t  3fft  3F  3ftl  33E313  ftf  313  ftftf  1 1  333ft  313ft  3ft  ?3  fft?3fft?333  ft  ftt 
FT  333  313ftf3  ftf  3ft  313  ft3T  3lfftl,  313ftf3  ftf  ft  333  3ft  3fft  ftf  3ftfft  33331# 
FlfftTT  3ft,  33533T  Ftfftn  3ft  33  333  ft  I  #T  333  33lft  33  ft  fft3TT  35Tft  fttf#T 
333#  ffti3  3#  3T  3331 1  ft#3  #  #  3T31  ft  3,Pl3lft  3lft  ft#  I  #  fftl 
FT  3#  ft  ft#  31%ft  3ffT  #  3fft31#  3lft  333  F3lft  3^ff  ft  ft#  33#  I,  313#3 
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sfr  TTUft#  t,  #1 FEF^  I,  3TFT  TT  sfTrff  #  ^  7^,  3TFT  ^  TOI  ^Tlt  TFT 
TT  ^ri%rr  I  fH  %  3TFT  SKTl^t  #  #  3TFT  3FT%  ^  «MI<M  #1 

^E#^! 

[Translation  begins: 

Vice-Chancellor,76  Professors,  Teachers  and  Students  of  the  University,  Sisters, 
Brothers,  and  Children, 

As  I  stand  here,  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  past  and  pictures  of  events  of  long 
ago  come  back  to  me.  That  is  inevitable  because  we  are  here  to  pay  homage  to 
a  great  man  and  the  past  is  bound  to  come  alive.  I  remember  the  day  this 
university  was  started — not  the  exact  date  which  I  forget — for  a  very  different 
reason.  I  could  not  be  present  then  though  I  very  much  wanted  to,  but  it 
clashed  with  something  else.  The  fact  is  that  on  that  very  day,  I  was  getting 
married  in  Delhi  [Laughter].  It  was  Vasant  Panchami,  an  auspicious  day  both 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  University  and  for  my  marriage.  I  can  remember  so 
many  things  which  have  happened  since  then  in  this  University.  As  far  as 
Malaviyaji  is  concerned,  I  do  not  remember  when  I  met  him  first  because  it 
must  have  been  soon  after  my  birth.  I  used  to  watch  him  from  afar  during  my 
childhood.  He  was  a  revered  adult  and  I  a  child  and  rather  shy  with  adults.  I 
would  not  go  near  them.  Those  were  the  days  when  we  used  to  respect  our 
elders  far  more  than  what  you  do  today.  So  we  grew  up. 

Then  I  went  away  to  England  to  study  and  was  away  for  nearly  eight 
years.  When  I  came  back,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him  often  since 
both  of  us  lived  in  Allahabad.  But  they  were  no  ordinary  meetings.  My  mind 
was  perturbed  and  I  was  full  of  doubts  and  misgivings.  When  I  say  that  I  mean 
the  youth  of  my  generation.  We  were  full  of  doubt  and  an  anger  that  we  were 
not  able  to  get  rid  of  the  British,  a  sense  of  frustration  at  not  knowing  how  to 
go  about  it.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  extremists  in  Bengal  and  Maharashtra 
were  very  active.  But  throwing  bombs  seemed  to  offer  no  solutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  presenting  memoranda  to  the  government  seemed  equally  stupid 
and  beneath  our  dignity.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  out  for  India  to  get  freedom. 

So  I  remember  I  used  to  visit  Malaviyaji  in  Bharat  Bhavan,77  often  carrying 
my  doubts  to  him  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  lead  the  way,  throw  some 
light  on  a  possible  solution  to  our  dilemma.  I  was  not  terribly  interested  in  the 
legal  profession,  or  rather,  it  did  not  satisfy  me.  So  I  would  often  go  to  Malaviyaji, 

76.  See  fti  73  in  this  section. 

77.  See  fn  74  in  this  section. 
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sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  a  couple  of  friends,  and  talk  to  him.  His 
words  would  reassure  us  somewhat  though  not  fully  because  our  young  minds 
were  fiery  and  refused  to  understand  compromise.  But  I  remember  that  his 
words  made  a  deep  impression  on  me  even  though,  we  argued  with  him.  That 
was  because  whatever  he  said  was  sane  counsel  coming  from  a  pure  heart  and 
mind,  the  words  of  a  brave  human  being.  Bravery  and  integrity  always  make 
an  impact.  Anyhow,  we  continued  to  meet  often. 

Then  came  the  First  World  War  and  things  quietened  down  on  the  domestic 
political  front,  as  was  inevitable.  Everyone  was  concerned  about  how  the  war 
would  affect  us.  But  as  the  war  proceeded,  there  was  a  gradual  awakening  in 
the  country.  As  you  may  remember,  it  was  about  that  time  that  Lokmanya  Tilak 
and  Annie  Besant  started  the  Home  Rule  League.  Whenever  something  new 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  it  would  seem  like  a  beacon  of  hope,  a  door  opening, 
and  we  were  drawn  to  it  like  a  magnet.  The  Home  Rule  League  did  good  work. 
The  war  ended  and  our  hopes  and  aspirations  grew,  we  waited  to  see  what 
would  happen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  events  which  followed  were  directly 
opposed  to  what  we  had  hoped  for. 

The  Rowlatt  Act  was  passed  and  the  most  momentous  event  which  followed 
was  the  appearance  of  Gandhiji  on  the  Indian  political  scene.  He  had  come 
back  a  little  earlier  but  had  been  a  silent  spectator.  Everybody  knew  of  him,  of 
course,  and  the  work  that  he  had  done  in  South  Africa.  But  he  stepped  into  the 
political  arena  with  great  fanfare  with  the  passing  of  the  Rowlatt  Act  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Black  Act.  He  formed  a  satyagraha  committee  and 
decided  to  have  a  mass  strike  against  it  for  a  day.  The  day  was  6th  April,  1919. 
We  had  become  accustomed  to  accepting  whatever  happened  and  so  this  was 
the  first  time  that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  offer  resistance.  The  6th  April 
came  and  we  had  all  been  extremely  active  in  mobilizing  the  people  in  the  cities 
and  villages  to  make  the  strike  a  success.  But  there  was  no  need  for  too  much 
strenuous  effort  because  it  was  as  though  an  electric  current  had  passed  through 
the  country.  For  the  first  time  we  saw  the  strange  spectacle  of  an  entire  nation 
coming  to  a  complete  halt.  Not  only  that,  the  day  was  observed  with  fasting. 
Very  few  fires  were  lit  on  that  day,  in  the  cities  or  villages.  It  was  an  amazing 
thing  when  the  nation  seemed  to  stop  breathing  for  a  while.  That  heralded  to 
the  world  the  birth  of  a  new  phenomenon  in  India,  a  different  kind  of  human 
being,  whose  ways  of  working  were  entirely  new  to  us.  Those  of  us  who  were 
young  were  deeply  impressed  and  with  hope  that  the  path  that  we  had  been 
searching  for  had  suddenly  opened  up  before  us.  This  was  neither  the  violent 
way  of  the  extremists,  nor  the  humble  petitioning  of  the  moderates,  but  a  thing 
apart,  something  that  spoke  of  strength  and  was  at  the  same  time  civilized.  We 
were  full  of  enthusiasm  and  the  magic  effect  spread  like  wild  fire  throughout 
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the  country.  It  shook  even  the  poor,  illiterate  peasantry  in  the  villages.  It  was  a 
strange  experience,  unforgettable  for  anyone  who  saw  it  at  first  hand. 

Anyhow,  soon  after  that,  martial  law  was  imposed  in  the  Punjab  and  the 
events  which  followed  brought  about  a  new  awakening  among  Indians.  We 
went  to  the  Punjab  for  enquiry.  I  am  telling  you  this  old  story  because  these 
events  brought  me  very  close  to  Malaviyaji.  It  is  obvious  that  he  was  a  great 
leader  and  I  a  mere  youth  who  went  with  him  as  a  volunteer  to  the  Punjab. 
There  were  other  great  figures  with  us.  Deshbandhu  Chittaranjan  Das  and  my 
father.  I  watched  all  of  them  and  tried  to  form  my  own  conclusions  and  in  the 
process  came  very  close  to  them.  Malaviyaji  attended  the  Imperial  Assembly  at 
Simla  and  made  a  fiery  speech  lasting  over  3  days  on  the  Punjab. 

So  I  continued  to  meet  him  often  and  though  the  thought  sometimes  crossed 
my  mind  that  he  was  little  over  cautious  and  slow,  his  personality  and  affection 
and  stature  made  a  deep  impression  on  everyone  who  came  into  contact  with 
him.  I  often  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  him  and  learnt  a  great  deal  in  the 
process. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  about  great  men.  It  is  our  habit  to  make  exaggerated 
statements  even  about  ordinary  things.  So  the  problem  is  that  there  are  no 
words  left  to  describe  great  men.  We  use  them  so  often  to  talk  about  smaller 
men.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  weighing  our  words  carefully.  So  words  become 
meaningless.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  a  number  of  great  men  were 
bom  in  India  around  that  time  men  with  great  intellects  and  vision  and  spirit  of 
service.  As  you  see,  we  are  celebrating  the  birth  centenary  of  so  many  great 
men  this  year  alone.  There  have  been  others  whose  birth  centenary  has  not 
been  celebrated.  They  were  all  great  in  their  own  fields  though  because  of  their 
specialization,  the  whole  country  may  not  have  heard  of  them.  Sir  P.C.  Ray78 
was  a  great  scientist  of  Bengal  whose  centenary  falls  this  year.  So  it  was  a 
coincidence  that  India  produced  so  many  great  men  and  showed  to  the  world 
that  we  were  a  nation  of  great  vitality.  Men  of  quality  are  the  symbols  of 
greatness,  not  a  population  of  43  crores  of  human  beings,  India  produced 
these  great  men  at  a  time  when,  we  were  under  foreign  rule,  oppressed  and 
lacking  in  opportunities  for  progress.  We  are  celebrating  the  birth  centenary  of 
all  those  great  men  who  were  followed  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Even  if  we  knew 
nothing  else  about  India,  we  can  say  that  India  has  some  quality,  some  invisible 
force,  that  such  great  men  had  bom  in  this  soil. 

Malaviyaji  was  among  those  great  men  and  he  appeared  at  a  time  when 
India  was  gradually  beginning  to  change,  we  had  just  started  recovering  from 
the  shock  of  the  1857  struggle  for  freedom  and  the  merciless  way  in  which  it 

78.  See  fn  75  in  this  section. 
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was  crushed  by  the  British  especially  in  North  India.  The  country  was  slowly 
recovering  and  the  Indian  National  Congress  had  been  formed  just  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  the  revolt  had  been  crushed.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  but  I 
think  Malaviyaji  joined  the  Congress  the  very  next  year  after  its  inception. 
Therefore  his  life  was  linked  to  the  growth  of  the  freedom  movement  being 
spearheaded  by  the  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  behind  the 
Congress  and  served  his  country  with  dedication.  This  was  his  role  in  Indian 
politics,  the  work  that  he  did  through  the  Congress. 

Malaviyaji  paid  attention  to  various  aspects  of  national  life.  His  attention 
was  drawn  right  from  the  beginning  to  education  and  our  ancient  culture.  That 
was  at  a  time  when  education  was  available  to  a  handful  of  people  only  and 
they  were  influenced  by  Western  culture.  That  was  inevitable.  We  had  lagged 
behind  and  therefore  we  had  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  the  West.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  were  imbibing  a  great  deal  which  was  not  only  necessary  but 
even  harmful  to  us.  We  had  begun  to  develop  an  artificial  veneer.  Those  who 
have  an  innate  self-confidence  do  not  need  to  copy  others.  We  had  begun  to 
copy  the  non-essentials  of  Western  culture.  The  European  civilization  in  the 
twentieth  century  was  a  high  class  one.  But  instead  of  learning  the  good  things 
only,  we  had  got  into  the  habit  of  imitating  the  outward  show  in  dress  and  way 
of  speaking.  We  paid  less  attention  to  the  learning  which  had  made  Europe 
great.  It  was  our  learning  and  intellectual  abilities  that  had  made  India  great  in 
the  ancient  times.  We  had  begun  to  forget  all  that.  Therefore  Malaviyaji  drew 
our  attention  to  the  need  to  imbibe  only  the  best  from  the  West  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hold  on  to  the  invaluable  heritage  of  Indian  culture.  He  was  himself 
extremely  well  versed  in  European  culture  and  the  English  language.  He  had 
great  respect  for  Western  science.  But  he  had  no  use  for  their  outward  veneer 
of  sophistication.  So  in  a  sense  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  link  European 
science  and  Indian  culture,  the  new  Western  industrial  civilisation  with  our 
ancient  traditions.  This  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do  today. 

So  he  started  this  university  with  this  great  goal  in  mind.  Years  have  gone 
by  since  then  and  we  are  sitting  here  today  thinking  of  a  fitting  memorial  to 
Malaviyaji’s  memory.  But  there  must  be  very  few  people  in  the  world  whose 
memorial  is  a  grand  university  like  this  one  [Applause].  It  is  not  a  showpiece 
but  a  strong  living,  growing  institution  which  exerts  an  influence  over  the 
whole  country.  There  can  be  no  grander  memorial  than  this,  statues  of  stone 
and  marble  are  put  up.  But  this  is  an  institution  full  of  vitality  and  life  which  will 
always  remind  us  of  Malaviyaji,  a  memorial  to  him  as  well  as  a  pathfinder  for 
the  future.  So  it  is  a  link  between  the  past  and  the  future.  It  is  a  permanent 
memorial  to  Malaviyaji  and  points  to  his  life  which  was  dedicated  to  India's 
freedom.  I  have  met  thousands  of  people  in  those  days  who  gave  their  whole 
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life  to  the  freedom  struggle  and  sometimes  even  lost  their  lives  in  the  cause.  I 
think  there  would  be  very  few  among  them  in  whose  hearts  the  thirst  for 
freedom  burnt  like  a  flame  as  it  did  in  Malaviyaji’s  heart. 

So,  on  the  one  hand  there  is  his  entire  life  which  made  a  deep  impact  on 
Indian  history  and  the  freedom  struggle  which  was  gradually  gaining  momentum. 
The  other  aspect  is  the  one  symbolized  by  this  university — the  two  are  apart 
from  each  other.  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  was  a  political  one  and  ultimately 
we  reached  our  goal.  The  colour  of  our  map  changed  and  we  were  free  from 
British  rule.  But  all  our  great  leaders  have  understood  the  deeper  meaning  of 
freedom.  Malaviyaji  was  one  of  them  and  in  order  to  strengthen  the  roots  of 
freedom,  he  turned  his  attention  to  education  and  set  up  this  university. 

Take  Gandhiji,  for  instance.  You  have  to  study  his  words  deeply  in  order  to 
understand  why  he  did  something  at  a  particular  time.  His  primary  goal  was 
not  to  get  rid  of  British  rule.  That  was  the  consequence  of  his  work.  His  first 
and  foremost  goal  was  to  infuse  new  strength  into  the  people,  to  root  out  fear 
from  their  hearts  and  give  them  confidence  in  themselves.  Once  this  was 
accomplished,  the  strength  of  the  people  would  grow  and  the  result  would  be 
that  no  foreign  power  could  dominate  them  anymore.  This  was  his  way  of 
thinking.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extremists  believed  in  terrorising  the  British 
into  leaving  India  and  then  deal  with  other  problems.  They  had  no  idea  of 
infusing  strength  into  India’s  millions  and  forge  a  unity  throng.  Cooperation. 
The  British  could  not  have  held  out  against  that.  If  we  had  got  freedom  before 
the  masses  were  ready  for  it,  that  freedom  would  have  slipped  away  just  as 
easily  as  it  had  happened  again  and  again  in  the  past.  We  have  a  terrible  weakness 
of  disunity  and  groupism.  In  my  opinion  this  malaise  has  been  the  result  of  the 
caste  system  which  engenders  the  habit  of  living  in  separate  compartments.  I 
do  not  know  if  I  am  right,  the  experts  would  know  better.  The  caste  system  is 
unique  to  India  and  it  has  succeeded  in  fragmenting  the  nation  into  separate 
compartments  and  prevents  the  growth  of  nationalism — casteism  and 
nationalism  cannot  exist  together.  Casteism  weakens  unity  and  prevents  the 
growth  of  true  nationalistic  spirit.  We  must  understand  this  and  put  an  end  to 
casteism. 

We  talk  about  socialism  which  is  an  even  more  distant  cry.  Anyhow,  Gandhiji 
was  faced  with  the  question  of  eradicating  the  malaise  of  disunity  and  all  his 
movements  of  non-  cooperation  and  civil  disobedience  were  aimed  at  infusing 
a  new  strength  into  the  masses,  rooting  out  fear  and  creating  the  habit  of 
cooperation.  It  is  in  this  context  that  he  took  up  the  cause  against  untouchability, 
for  there  could  be  no  freedom  so  long  as  one  fourth  of  the  nation  was  oppressed. 
We  could  not  build  a  nation  in  that  way.  Whatever  Gandhiji  did  in  those  days 
was  with  a  view  to  uplift  the  masses  and  make  them  strong,  to  inculcate  the 
habit  of  making  sacrifices  and  of  cooperation. 
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Though  Malaviyaji  and  Gandhiji  were  not  of  the  same  opinion  on  many 
issues,  they  had  great  respect  and  love  for  each  other.  Malaviyaji  and  our  other 
leaders  too  had  before  them  the  goal  of  making  the  masses  strong  through 
education  and  of  preparing  them  to  shoulder  great  responsibilities.  This  university 
too  was  established  with  that  goal  in  mind. 

Looked  at  from  any  angle,  this  is  the  conclusion  we  would  arrive  at  about 
Malaviyaji.  Everyone  knows  how  much  he  loved  our  ancient  culture.  He  was  a 
perfect  example  of  all  the  best  in  our  culture,  which  is  a  soft  heart  and  unbending 
principles,  his  capacity  to  build  rather  than  to  destroy,  and  to  forge  a  link 
between  opposing  viewpoints.  The  yardstick  to  judge  any  great  human  being  is 
whether  he  is  a  builder  or  a  destroyer.  This  is  especially  true  in  India  where 
fissiparous  tendencies  are  so  many,  whether  a  leader  attempts  to  unite  or  separate 
gains  greater  significance.  Firstly,  it  is  a  broad  fact  that  the  vast  population  of 
India  must  learn  to  live  together  in  unity.  If  they  fail  to  do  that,  India  cannot 
exist  as  a  nation.  All  our  energies  are  wasted  in  squabbling  among  ourselves, 
there  can  be  no  progress.  Therefore  unity  is  of  crucial  importance. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  India  though  there  is  a  common  bond  of  unity 
too.  Every  state  from  Assam  to  Kanyakumari  has  a  different  lifestyle,  dress, 
and  food,  etc.  Yet  you  will  find  a  tremendous  bond,  a  cultural  unity,  which  has 
come  down  from  ancient  times.  The  two  things  are  not  opposed  to  each  other. 
Our  diversity  does  not  weaken  the  essential  unity  in  any  way  unless  we  harp  on 
the  differences.  Therefore  the  most  urgent  problem  that  both  Gandhiji  and 
Malaviyaji  faced  was  to  somehow  forge  and  strengthen  the  bond  of  unity. 
Unity  does  not  mean  uniformity.  People  belong  to  different  religions,  speak 
different  languages  and  have  different  lifestyles  and  customs.  Yet  unity  had  to 
be  forged. 

If  you  read  Indian  history,  you  will  find  that  the  quest  for  unity  dates  back 
to  thousands  of  years,  the  quest  for  a  synthesis  between  diverse  elements. 
This  has  been  Indians  strength  through  the  ages.  At  the  height  of  her  greatness, 
India  was  a  land  where  the  windows  of  the  mind  were  wide  open  to  new  ideas. 
There  was  no  compartmentalization.  We  welcomed  new  ideas  and  culture  and 
religions  from  outside  with  open  arms  and  adopted  the  best  from  all  of  them. 
You  will  find  in  the  puranas  and  other  ancient  towers  constant  mention  of 
travel  to  distant  lands.  People  from  India  went  to  East  Asia  carrying  their 
language  traditions  and  culture.  There  was  no  country  in  East  Asia  where  Indian 
influence  had  not  spread.  Even  to  this  day,  you  will  have  to  travel  outside  India 
to  find  the  best  examples  of  Indian  architecture  and  sculpture  to  Indonesia, 
Indo  China  to  distant  Mongolia  etc.  All  this  happened  in  the  Buddhist  period. 
But  Buddhism  is  an  Indian  religion. 
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So,  in  those  days  the  windows  of  our  minds  were  wide  open  and  the 
people  of  India  were  full  of  daring  and  courage.  We  travelled  far  and  wide, 
with  our  arts,  culture,  language  and  made  a  tremendous  impact.  That  is  because 
we  went  with  something  far  more  potent  and  precious  than  mere  invading 
forces.  To  this  day  you  will  find  that  the  royal  family  of  Mongolia  traces  its 
amnesty  back  to  India.  A  Buddhist  had  gone  to  Mongolia  married  a  princess 
and  started  the  real  line.  This  is  an  ancient  tale.  It  is  the  same  story  in  Cambodia. 
In  short,  you  will  find  that  we  established  relations  with  other  countries  without 
let  or  hindrance.  It  is  only  later  that  crossing  the  seas  became  taboo  and  barriers 
were  put  up  to  intermingling  with  other  peoples  and  cultures.  People  were 
forced  to  do  penance  if  they  went  overseas.  This  was  a  sign  of  our  downfall. 
We  became  narrow-minded  and  refused  to  allow  the  fresh  winds  of  change  to 
blow.  We  began  to  live  like  frogs  in  a  well,  we  became  steeped  in  conceit  and 
began  to  believe  that  we  had  nothing  new  to  learn.  Foreign  travel  came  to  be 
prohibited. 

During  the  centuries  that  followed  came  India’s  downfall  as  it  was  bound 
to  happen  once  the  nation  had  closed  the  windows  of  its  mind  to  fresh  ideas 
from  the  outside  world.  This  is  just  what  did  happen.  All  great  events  took 
place  in  the  world,  great  revolutions  took  place,  the  industrial  revolution  took 
place,  and  Man  acquired  great  power  during  the  last  three  centuries.  But  we 
were  steeped  in  our  conceit,  learning  old  lessons  by  rote,  lost  the  ability  to  do 
anything  new.  We  lost  our  courage  and  vitality.  Rajasthan  has  been  famed  for 
its  brave  heroes  and  warriors  and  the  tales  of  their  valour  stirs  our  souls  to  this 
day.  But  those  brave  heroes  began  to  fight  among  themselves  and  spent  all  their 
energies  in  internecine  warfare.  So  we  became  weak  and  our  enemies  took 
advantage  of  our  weakness.  The  British  came  and  conquered  us.  There  has 
never  been  any  dearth  of  courage  or  valour  in  our  country  and  yet  the  malaise 
of  disunity  weakened  us.  Great  intellectuals  and  scholars  have  been  born  in  this 
land.  But  what  we  lack  is  the  ability  to  live  in  unity  and  the  caste  system 
weakened  us  further.  All  this  is  old  history.  But  we  can  learn  something  from 
that. 

As  I  was  saying  two  things  are  crucial  for  India.  All  the  rest  is  secondary. 
One,  there  must  be  unity  among  the  people.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
give  up  our  diversity,  different  customs  and  traditions.  But  the  nationalism 
must  be  forged.  Unless  the  spirit  of  nationalism  is  fostered,  we  will  remain 
divided.  Therefore  the  duty  to  the  country  must  take  precedence  over  everything 
else,  irrespective  of  which  religion  we  follow.  All  of  us  who  live  in  India  are 
citizens  of  this  country  with  equal  rights.  I  feel  that  this  is  fundamental  to 
Indian  culture  and  has  been  engraved  on  rocks  and  stones  2200  years  ago  by 
Emperor  Ashoka.  He  preached  religious  tolerance  to  his  people.  We  must  treat 
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all  religions  with  respect  in  order  to  beget  respect  for  our  own  religion.  This  is 
the  keystone  of  India’s  ancient  culture.  India  has  been  moulded  by  it  through 
the  ages.  People  belonging  to  various  religions  came  and  intermingled  with  the 
people  of  India.  They  were  welcomed  with  open  arms  and  were  gradually 
absorbed  in  our  society.  The  fundamental  principle  governing  the  country  was 
toleration.  Without  that,  India  could  not  have  made  the  impact  that  it  did  in 
ancient  times. 

So  this  is  the  first  lesson  that  the  people  of  India  have  to  learn. 
Secondly,  what  we  must  understand  is  that  the  culture  of  India  is  mainly  spiritual 
and  intellectual  which  has  influenced  people  all  over  the  world.  Religious  rituals 
and  taboos  and  the  outward  trappings  of  religion  do  not  make  us  more  broad¬ 
minded  or  intellectual.  They  are  all  right  in  their  place  but  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  our  precious  heritage.  We  have  been  moulded 
by  them  and  unless  we  hold  on  to  them  we  will  lose  our  moorings  and  become 
rootless.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  important  to  understand  the  modem 
world  of  science  and  technology  which  has  made  industrialisation  possible. 

Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave  has  been  saying  something  for  the  last  few  days, 
months,  which  has  made  a  great  impact  on  me.  He  said,  and  I  think  these  are 
his  words  exactly  as  far  as  I  can  recall  and  he  was  in  North  India  somewhere 
or  in  Punjab  -  I  don’t  remember,  he  said  the  days  of  politics  and  religion  are 
over.  Please  note,  there  can  be  no  one  more  religious  than  Acharya  Vinoba 
Bhave  in  India.  But  he  asked  the  days  of  politics  and  religion  are  over  in  the 
sense  that  the  kind  of  politics  and  the  role  religion  is  playing,  what  is  their  place 
today?  This  is  the  age  of  science  and  spirituality.  Please  note  that  he  has  made 
a  distinction  between  religion  and  spirituality.  Religion  is  merely  rituals,  superficial 
but  he  believes  that  the  role  of  religion,  spirituality,  is  extremely  valuable. 

So  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  core  values  of  our  ancient  culture  which  have 
moulded  India  have  to  be  held  on  to.  But  we  have  to  link  that  to  modem  science 
and  its  various  offshoots.  We  have  to  live  on  the  modem  age.  We  have  to  draw 
strength  from  our  ancient  heritage  but  we  have  to  live  in  today’s  world.  We  can 
continue  to  live  in  the  past  but  it  will  have  no  impact  on  others.  And  if  there  is 
a  huge  storm  we  will  be  separated  from  the  main  stream  like  leaves  from  a  tree 
because  we  have  not  learnt  to  fit  into  the  modern  age.  So  this  is  the  big  dilemma 
for  us  today. 

All  our  planning,  Five  Year  Plans  etc.  is  linked  to  this  question  of  how  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  the  past  and  the  present.  We  do  not  want  to  give  up 
our  ancient  culture  and  heritage  of  millennia.  How  can  we  do  that?  I  agree  that 
we  cannot  give  that  up.  And  yet  we  cannot  continue  to  live  in  the  past  because 
we  must  learn  to  fit  into  the  modem  age  in  which  people  are  utilizing  the 
sources  of  energy  from  nature,  atomic  energy  and  what  not.  What  is  modem 
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science?  It  is  not  some  magic.  It  is  all  there  in  nature  and  we  have  to  understand 
modern  science  and  maintain  a  careful  balance.  This  is  what  Malaviyaji  had 
understood  and  followed  which  is  why  he  set  up  this  University  so  that  all  that 
is  best  in  our  past  and  the  present  can  find  a  place  here.  He  was  farsighted  with 
a  vision  for  the  future. 

Anyhow,  those  days  are  over.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  a  new  India  was 
gradually  being  bom,  the  country  was  awakening  to  a  new  dawn  and  slowly 
gaining  strength.  India  had  gained  independence  and  immediately  the  issues 
and  challenges  had  remained  hidden  came  to  the  fore.  So  we  had  to  deal  with 
them.  I  am  telling  you  about  long  term  plans.  If  you  look  at  it  all  these  things 
are  interlinked.  Our  foreign  policy  has  been  one  of  friendship  towards  all  countries 
and  not  to  be  part  of  any  military  bloc,  what  we  call  nonalignment.  Now  this 
is  not  an  idea  which  has  come  out  of  thin  air.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  policy 
of  nonalignment  is  part  of  India’s  psyche  -  not  mine,  I  am  only  a  negligible  part 
of  this  great  nation.  It  has  been  part  for  thousands  of  years  of  our  intellect.  But 
what  does  it  imply?  We  do  not  wish  to  give  up  our  sovereignty  or  our 
responsibility.  We  want  to  follow  our  own  independent  policies  and  not  get 
aligned  to  any  bloc  or  be  the  satellite  of  some  other  country  or  bloc.  We  want 
to  have  friendly  relations  with  everyone  but  we  wish  to  choose  our  own  path, 
to  make  our  own  decisions  while  maintaining  amicable  relations  with  everyone. 
We  will  not  go  to  war  with  anyone. 

So  this  is  our  policy  of  nonalignment.  We  have  no  alternative.  We  cannot 
move  away  from  that  path  even  an  inch,  especially  in  the  present  times.  A 
country  has  to  be  really  powerful  to  be  able  to  force  its  decisions  on  others. 
First  of  all,  we  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  policy  to  coerce  others,  every  nation 
should  be  free  to  follow  its  own  path.  Anyhow,  at  present  we  do  not  have  the 
strength  to  be  able  to  impose  on  others  or  influence  their  decisions  neither 
military  might  nor  economic  wealth.  We  can  influence  only  by  a  soft  approach, 
through  dialogue.  But  the  moment  we  tie  ourselves  down  to  any  military  bloc, 
then  we  get  bogged  down  by  their  rules  and  are  pulled  and  pushed  in  the 
directions  that  others  lead  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Other  nations  take  the 
decisions  and  we  have  to  accept  them  and  our  freedom  is  curtailed.  That  is  not 
right  in  any  case,  but  specially  in  the  case  of  a  country  like  India  which  I 
believe  in  all  honesty,  has  a  message  to  convey  to  the  world.  I  am  not  saying 
this  as  a  boast.  Every  country  has  a  message  to  give  to  the  world  in  its  own 
way,  and  India  definitely  has  one.  I  do  not  want  this  to  be  suppressed  in  any 
way.  I  want  India’s  voice  to  be  heard  and  influence  world  opinion.  The  world 
needs  it  today,  India  will  lose  its  identity,  its  individuality  if  we  get  involved  in 
other  military  blocs,  or  agree  to  suppress  our  own  independent  policy.  This  is 
not  acceptable  to  me.  India  is  not  a  mediocre  country.  It  is  a  grand  country, 
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strong  and  glorious.  The  days  when  we  had  fallen  on  bad  times  are  over.  We 
are  now  embarked  on  the  path  of  progress  and  will  soon  be  scaling  heights. 
But  we  have  to  be  committed  to  our  goals  and  policies.  We  are  bound  to  make 
mistakes,  everybody  makes  mistakes,  that  is  different.  But  if  we  adopt  in  all 
good  faith,  good  principles  and  goals,  then  even  if  we  make  mistakes,  we  can 
rectify  them. 

I  arrived  here  this  morning  from  Allahabad  and  almost  immediately  went  to 
Sarnath.  Though  I  had  gone  after  many  years,  Sarnath  has  always  drawn  me, 
the  entire  story  of  Gautam  Buddha  draws  me.  And  when  I  come  here  to 
Benares  or  Varanasi  or  Kashi  -  whatever  you  call,  I  see  before  my  mind’s  eye, 
not  so  much  the  buildings  that  are  standing  today,  as  thousands  of  images  of 
the  ancient  times  when  this  city  was  among  the  three  or  four  most  ancient  of 
the  time  and  are  still  standing  intact  today.  There  were  other  cities  of  course  of 
those  times  or  even  more  ancient  and  are  still  standing  today  what  I  meant  to 
say  is  that  they  have  not  had  to  be  excavated  as  Mohenjodaro.  This  city  has 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  2500  years,  there  is  mention  of  this  city  in  the 
Mahabharat  and  the  Ramayana.  Gautam  Buddha  came  here  to  deliver  his  first 
sermon.  Why  did  he  come?  It  is  because  Benares  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of 
India’s  culture  and  ideas.  So  he  came  here  and  he  gave  his  sermon  here. 

There  are  many  things  about  Benares  which  one  cannot  like,  the  streets 
are  extremely  filthy  and  smelly.  But  one  tends  to  forget  all  that,  at  least  I  do 
when  I  see  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  image  of  Gautam  Buddha  delivering  his  first 
sermon  which  opens  my  eyes  too.  I  see  in  my  mind’s  eye  many  such  images 
of  all  that  has  happened  in  Benares,  how  many  great  human  beings  have  come 
here  and  left  their  imprint  on  this  city.  The  panorama  is  fantastic  and  I  think 
there  is  hardly  any  other  city  which  can  compete  with  it.  This  has  come  to  us 
as  part  of  our  inheritance.  How  we  look  after  it  is  our  problem.  We  must  at 
least  bear  in  mind  what  a  great  responsibility  rests  on  our  shoulders.  We  have 
to  look  after  what  we  have  got  as  part  of  our  inheritance  and  make  it  grow  so 
that  future  generations  may  not  get  a  city  which  is  diminished  in  any  way. 

So  this  is  our  duty  today  and  Malaviyaji  often  used  to  remind  us  of  our 
great  inheritance  and  an  ancient  culture.  We  have  the  task  before  us  to  maintain 
a  balance  between  that  and  the  modem  age  that  we  live  in.  Everyone  has  a 
special  dharma  and  what  fits  one  age  is  not  always  right  for  another  age.  It 
changes  with  every  age  and  the  manner  in  which  things  are  done  also  changes, 
so  we  have  to  gauge  what  the  challenges  of  our  times  are  and  where  our  duty 
lies.  What  is  India’s  duty  today?  India  is  not  a  country  which  can  stay  isolated 
from  the  other  countries  or  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  world.  India  is  a  very  large  country,  in  fact  the  seventh  largest 
country  in  the  world,  one  seventh  of  the  world’s  population  lives  in  India.  But 
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apart  from  this,  India  is  not  a  superficial  country,  its  roots  go  back  thousands 
of  years.  Not  that  mere  age  proves  anything;  those  thousands  of  years  could 
have  been  misspent.  But  in  India’s  case,  barring  brief  periods,  there  have  been 
great  achievements  and  much  intellectual  thought  has  evolved  here.  There  was 
a  period  in  between  when  India  had  fallen  on  bad  times.  But  we  are  rising 
again.  We  have  to  prove  our  mettle  again  and  whether  we  can  challenge  the 
skies  and  the  world  with  our  minds  and  our  actions. 

So,  our  ancient  culture  can  certainly  give  us  our  strength.  But  that  can 
happen  only  when  we  marry  that  to  modem  science  and  technology,  not  keep 
them  apart  because  if  we  don’t,  neither  culture  nor  science  can  help  us.  Today 
science  has  perforce  increased  human  resources.  It  has  provided  the  capacity 
for  Man  to  blow  up  the  whole  world  with  atom  and  hydrogen  bomb  etc.  And 
this  destructive  power  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  but  it  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  the  spiritual  and  mental  strength  to  keep  it  under  control.  That 
is  why  I  say  we  must  maintain  a  balance.  That  is  the  reason  I  go  to  Samath.  I 
always  think  of  Gautam  Buddha  but  one  specially  reminded  of  him  and  his 
message  when  I  go  there.  I  recall  Ashoka’s  message  which  is  the  absolute 
essence  of  Indian  culture,  and  it  is  something  that  has  to  go  out  to  the  world. 
Anyhow,  what  can  we  tell  the  world?  We  must  first  understand  it  ourselves 
and  put  it  into  practice  before  we  spread  it  in  the  world. 

You  are  all  here  in  the  University  and  we  are  gathered  here  today  to  celebrate 
the  centenary  of  the  honourable  Malaviyaji.  I  am  sure  memorial  buildings  and 
statues  will  come  up.  But  ultimately  the  best  way  to  honour  the  memory  of  a 
great  human  being  is  to  understand  his  message  and  act  upon  it.  This  is  true  of 
all  the  great  human  beings  who  have  lived  among  us.  What  do  we  leam  from 
the  times  in  which  Malaviyaji  made  an  impact?  I  have  tried  to  outline  some  of 
it  before  you  and  would  like  to  repeat  once  more  that  the  great  work  of  this 
Benares  Hindu  University,  as  befits  its  name,  is  to  cherish  and  nurture  our 
ancient  culture.  We  must  pay  attention  to  that  aspect.  But  if  we  were  to  look  at 
that  heritage  in  a  narrow-minded  way  and  act  upon  it  similarly  and,  instead  of 
building  amity  among  all  the  people,  isolate  ourselves  from  those  who  are  not 
Hindus  or  whose  culture  is  different,  then  we  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice 
to  that  very  cultural  heritage  of  India.  The  real  culture  of  India  has  not  been  to 
divide  but  one  of  synthesis,  of  keeping  the  doors  and  windows  of  our  minds 
open.  So  you  should  study  culture  here  and  leam  but  do  so  in  a  manner  which 
makes  you  realize  that  our  culture  is  unique  but  not  something  which  belongs 
to  any  one  particular  community  or  religion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  amalgam 
of  ideas  from  all  over  the  world.  There  has  always  been  diversity  in  India  but  it 
has  also  kept  us  united.  If  you  start  thinking  divisively  then  you  will  not  be 
serving  the  cause  of  India. 
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Anyhow,  I  have  put  my  random  thoughts  before  you,  as  they  come  to  my 
mind.  I  think  about  Malaviyaji,  and  of  that  time  when  he  was  engaged  heart  and 
soul  in  the  national  movement,  and  all  of  us  also  followed  our  leaders  and  were 
being  trained  by  them.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  who  have  moulded  us  and  made 
us  what  we  are.  I  want  you  to  think  about  this  because  the  path  before  us  is  not 
an  easy  one.  We  cannot  escape  the  hard  road  ahead.  If  you  want  a  life  of  ease 
and  comfort  I  cannot,  no  one  can  assure  you  of  that.  That  is  because  we  are 
not  living  in  an  age  of  comfort  and  ease.  This  is  the  atomic  age,  and  nobody 
knows  when  another  world  war  may  break  out.  So  we  have  to  prepare  ourselves 
mentally  and  try  to  understand  this  world  that  we  are  living  in.  We  have  to 
make  our  country  grow  strong.  Most  importantly  we  should  hold  on  to  our 
ancient  culture  and  values.  We  must  marry  them  to  modem  science  and  not  be 
narrow-minded.  How  can  we  achieve  our  goals  if  our  thinking  is  narrow? 
Great  achievements  are  possible  only  by  thinking  big,  by  being  large-hearted. 
We  cannot  achieve  anything  by  shouting  slogans  or  making  loud  protests. 

I  want  you  to  think  about  all  these  things  especially  today  which  happens 
to  be  the  birth  centenary  of  Malaviyaji,  about  what  we  can  learn  from  his  life 
and  from  other  leaders  of  his  ilk.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  among  you 
will  grow  up  to  great  men  which  will  be  a  good  thing.  Great  men  are  not  made 
out  of  thin  air,  they  evolve  and  are  moulded  by  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  other 
great  men,  and  not  in  isolation.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  that  you  have  been  given  to  leam,  to  be  educated  and  to  prepare 
your  minds  to  be  razor  sharp,  like  the  blade  of  a  sword.  By  that  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  fight  a  war  but  that  physically  and  mentally  you  should  be 
fighting  fit,  so  that  you  can  resolve  any  knots  that  come  up,  find  solutions  to 
problems.  Only  then  should  you  jump  into  the  fray.  If  you  do  not  utilize  this 
time  of  preparation  to  the  full,  then  you  will  never  get  another  chance  like  this 
in  life  again.  It  would  indeed  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  you  were  to  waste  this 
opportunity. 

This  University  should  at  all  times  be  a  beacon  before  you  and  remind  you 
of  Malaviyaji,  of  his  life  and  times  and  achievements,  the  success  that  he  achieved 
in  his  chosen  task.  You  will  have  to  ponder  and  decide  the  path  that  you  will 
choose.  But  whichever  path  you  may  choose,  there  are  some  fundamental 
principles  that  have  to  be  followed  and  you  can  imbibe  those  principles  from 
our  great  leaders  like  Malaviyaji  and  Gandhiji.  Once  you  have  imbibed  those 
great  values  you  can  follow  any  path  of  your  choosing.  If  you  celebrate  his 
birth  centenary  in  this  manner,  you  will  be  moulding  yourself  in  the  right  manner 
and  will  also  help  in  the  cause  of  nation  building. 

Jai  Hind! 

Translation  ends] 
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16.  In  Gauhati:  Public  Meeting79 

3TR  if  FTFFt  7jif§T  if  #7  Ww  RtFlRt  if  FTF  FRltt  I  §TTFF  if  faR#R  FTFT  f  I 
if  3TFF  FTFT  f^Ff^R  1%  WT  RFFTTf  RiElsHf)  t,  FFFF  FR^T  #TT  t,  FF 
F>Ef  eft  RlR  R  FTFT  1 1  Ft  gR  ifsft  I  f  FF  FTF  %  ftlR  FFf  FTFT  f  FFt% 
R  RtFTEft  I,  RE  >E3FFF  |  FTFTF  ?ft  FRt  FF%  FF  F?R  FTFTF  Ftt  FFfcT  FF  3?R 

Ret  RRit  %  ff  RtRr  Ftt,  ff  aifl<a  Fit  ^Re  Rett,  ft  ift  F<|d  feR  Rf  fen,  fet 

%  FF7t  Rf,  FF#  FFFft  Fit  I^cEf  RfTT  I  Ft  ft  #  FET  3TT  TFT  t,  RlFFlf  FTF  ?F 
gF  FFF  %  FTFF  FE  F?  t  #  -3T1FF7  f#T  jprTFE  #  #T  FTFFF  FF  tR?T  ?t#  %  I 

g^f  ftf  fr#  I  fe  ftftf  ft  tftf  #t  t,  re  ggE  tRft  I  ffR  ftft  ff,  f# 

#  #F  FT#  |,  EIFEI#  I  #T  #t  f#  F#  FEEt  gFT,  FF  FFTff  #FT  FF  FRF  I, 
Ef  ft$T  FF#  FFT-FFT  1 1  #  Fif  ?F  tR§ T  if  R#F  SFTF  #TT  #  1 1  #  #  SFTF  RfT 
FT  TFT  I  #T  RFT  FT#TT,  ##F  FTRr  if,  FRF  if#F#Ft7F%F#t#FTFFF 
#F  #T  FTTTTF  Ft  FF  #T,  FFFft  R#T  I,  RfT  #  W^?T,  tw  FFE#  I  #7T 

FT7F  tr  HET  3TTT  ^E^  ?ft  FTTF  Fit  FFF  fa#  FFTFFT  ft#  WIFE  Tt  #  Ft  #E  t,  ##F 
#3TT  FT7F  Ft  TF%  FT#  FT  FFFT  I,  FF#  FRF#  FF,  TR#7t  FF  I  Ft#  #T  FTFT  Ft  FF# 
F§F  F#  FFFT,  3TF%  FRFF  Tt,  FFR  FTTFTRfFTF  Tt,  FFR  FttFT  FRi'  %  FFFT 
1 1  Ft  FF^  ^  ^§ff  I  %  3TN^  F#  t  FFF  Ft  #  I  ^RRt  FIRIRT  ^t  F^fRr  Mt 
%  Ftl 

Ft  ^  FRF  ~m  FtFEft  FTlt  'it  ^5  Ffet  FT  ^3T  FtR  F§F  ^  if%  gFT 
^tt  f% %%  %l€t  if  FIF-FTF Ft  FFF FF # I,  F^-F^t  W Ft  #| FFtfe FFT ^tf 
FFT  FFtF-FFT  FtFT  I  ^ft  FFF  Ft  FF^  WT-FTF  FfR  Stt-Bttt  ^ft  Fp  Ft%  I,  FFFt 
F^t  FFtF-£Rt  ^FT  Ftt  1 1  Ft  #7^  if,  FTRNRT  FRf  FFE  FfR  FfR  FFF  %  Fif-F^ 
FFF  FFifif,  F^-F%  FTFI%  ^t  FITF  #if  Ft  FFF  FRR  %  RlR  FfR  FF%  FFFFtt  F?R 
5RFT  ^  F^FfR  Ft’ft  I  Ft  i'  FRfft  FTF  1 1 

FF  FTF  TfeR  FTRT  FFR  FTRi'  FRF  if  FfR  FRF  %  FF  F^ff  if  Fft  F5TF  I 
FFif,  FFFF  Ft?F  FfR  FFFF  FTF  FtFt  FFFT  ^  FFR  1 1  FFf  FFF  FF  i'  FF  FR?t  I  ? 
FFRTR  f%  FRF  Ftt  F^FfR  #  I  FRF  Ftf  gtFF  F^  R  FFR  §R  f*RTT  #7  FFRF 
Ft  Rift  gtr  RFT  FFRftfrtFT  FFRf  gf,  FfiFft  FTFE^F  FFT  %  FFT  gR  FFFT  FF  FRF 
IvFTT,  <?lfcb'i  FfR  FFT  Fit  FTfRfFT  ferfcT  Ft  RFTFF  R  F^t  FFF  Jl4l  I 

R  FF  Ft  Ft  TFT  I,  if  FTFFT  f  FTTF  FFFT  #  R  #F  FFT  1 1  FTFTF  R  FT  FfR  FFF 
Fit  FRF  ir  FF  FtF  FTFR  I  %Eft  Fif  Ft  I  #rRt,  f^EFFtl  %Eft  fR  Ft,  Tft-FFTF 
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TRE>#  #E#  ft  E#,  ftf-EETTT  Ep  Rfft  ft  E#,  ftf#E  R##  R#f  RTTR#  #R#  TO 

#  Eft  TO  TTR#  TO  #,  RET-^  eft  #R#  Eft  E#  I  ft  T#R  ft#  Eft  #ET#  I  % 
#E#  ETfftr  I  FR  T#R  ft#  t  FTtf##  FR  RTFft  1 1  ft,  #E#  ftt  #ET  I,  #E#  ft# 
RTfi#  I  RTTTE  ft  RTTR#  Eft  TgBr  ft#  RER  ETT#  I  #T#  #  RE  ft#  Eft,  SET  %  ft# 
ERER  #ETE  ft#  Rft,  #ft  ETOfellft  ft,  R%  RTR73#  ft,  ft#  ft,  ERf?  #  fft#  Rfft  % 
RoT<  Eft  <EdR>l  TF#,  TgR  ft#  ETT#  f?  I  #  ET8>  ft#  £#f  ft,  RT#  ft#  RTf  $lf#1  Rh4) 
Rlfftf,  IetIER  RT  RTRTT  ft#  RT#  Eft  I  RttT  Ef  F#  RTF  %  FT  TTET#  %  f#  RTTEETE  # 
Ef  fft#  Eft,  Eft  FTTE-fftFTTE  Eft  FR  fttft,  fft -.I  ft)  ft#  E#  TTtFT  ft#  E#  EEffftT  TTtFT 
RTTE$EET  ft  RR  ETT#  ft  RlME>E,  TTtFT  RTfftET  ETTETOET  ft  E#TRR  ftt#  EffT  #ftt  ft>  I 
ftt#  E#  RT#  <##T  Rft  #ft  I,  RlfjRil^l  Rft  ft#  ft  RT  ETE  EFft,  'iJE#  Eft  ft#  1 1 
ftt#  E#  ftpft  ft?T  ft  R  Ft  #  Eftft  FT#  ft#  Eft  TfTTT  R  ft,  TTtFT  R  ft  ft  ^RT  TO 
Rft  RRRT  ft  TTtft  Ef  Eft#  #  RTTEETE  eft  jfft#  Eft  ftf  REST#  ft  I 

E#T  ftR  RET  TO#  #T  ft  Eft  ft#  E#  Rift  f#  RTTTTTE  Eft  RTEEft  ft  E#,  RET 
JTRTfT  E#ETT,  ETfE  fftETTEETT  ft  Fft  ftftft  RFT  RlfftR,  Rft  #fftR,  ft  #  RET  RRTOT 
ftt  RTR  ft,  ERfft  Fft  ft#  ftft  ft#  ETT#  I  ft#  ft  #T#  ETTE  ft#  Ft,  #T(ft  #E# 

#  ft,  ftft  I,  ftftR  RRR  ft#  ft  RTF-RTF  EE  #T  ft  E#  ft  RRRT  I  RE  ft#  EE# 
fftfftlE  ft  E#  I  3TTO  ETTEE?  Rft,  E#  E#  ETTEEf  Rft  Eftft  #  RER  ft,  #T  3TTRft  Rft 
RTft  %f#T  3TTE#  Rft  I  RTT  RER  Rft  TO#  ft  #R,  ftlfRE  RR  ft  RTFRT  |#  ft  RF 
Rft  E5FRT  fft  #st  TTT  Wjyl  ft,  RE#R  ft  TO  ft  RTF#  fftRT  RT#,  #.R.  ft  Rft  EfftE 
RER  ftr  ftRTT,  ft  RER  RERT  ft  I  RTlftf  Rft  ft  RETT  Rimft  RFT  Rftft  ft  RER  Rft  ft  TTRETT 
RT  f#T  Rft  RIFT  ft  3TIETT  TOTftRT,  R#fft  RF  ft  Rft  ft  fft  RFRT  RET  ft#  Ej#  RT 
tRRTT  RER  ft  R#,  ft  #TRT  §RT  ft  I  Rft?  FRlft  Rft  RJR  RRF  Rft-Rt  ftRRTE  ft,  Rft 
RTTR  RT  ft  ft#  RER  RT#  RT#  ft,  ERIE  ft,  RRRT  ft,  RFT  ftm  ft  3T#  ft,  E#  ?  RRffft 
ft  fftfftR  ft,  RRffft  ft  TO  RER  ftt  RE#  ft  I  R#  #  REST  RTTR  ftftft,  E#  #  RTTO 
E<fft  RE  RER,  ftft  R#  RE,  RTTR  Fft#  R#ft  RET#  RR  TFT  ft,  R#  ?  RRffft  ft  ETEET 
ft  TO  RER  Eft  REST  RRRT  ft,  ft  RT#  ft,  TO#  TTFTRRT  RT#  ftt  ftft  ftt  j|E#  E# 
ft  ft,  ftftR  ft  TfRT  RER  ETRRT  ft  I  F#  RTF  #  FR#  ftft#RT  ft  I  #T,  ftft#RT  ft  TT# 
ERF  ft  RT#  ft  ftftR  fft#ER  ft-#R  ERF  ft  RT#  ft,  #F>  ft  RRTTT  ftt  RTRT  ft  R# 
TTRT  RETR  Rft  RTRT  ft  I  R#  RT#  ft?  FT##  fft  TOT#  TOEft  f§RTT  RT#  ft  I 

RTR  ft#  TOT  RTOT  |  RTTRft  I  RTTR  R#R-R#R  f#T  R%  ?TFT  ft  ET#  RTTR  ft,  RFT 
#F#  RE#  RT#  RTTRRft  ftTRTR  fftftft  RETR  ft  I  Rft,  ft#  RTR  ft?  Ir#  RTER#  ft, 
RtRft  ft,  fftft  ft  RE#  fftEE  I  TOfftt  fft  %  TO  RER  ftt  EE#  ft,  TOF#  ftfET  ft  I 
ftTT  RRER  RF  ft  RER  ft  ETT  TTRTRT  ft  fftTtftf  TOft  fft#  RTft  ft,  fftfftE  ft  R#  fft# 
RTTO  RER  Rft#  #ft  TORff  RET  fttft  I  ft,  TTTREft  TORT  ft,  TRET#  TORT  ft  #  fftft 
ftt#  gR  #R  F#  TOT  ft  RTTR  ft#  I  TOft  R#  ETT  ft  R#T  ftf#  RTf,  #  TTR  If 
E##  #  TRTTR  RER  F#T  I 
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3ER#  RF  3TTRRRR  RTE  I  %  #  FE#  REE  if  EE#  f#f  EE#f  ##  TEf  #E 

if  i  ek  eet  ettete  Ei  rret  i  #  3eete  f#R  R#f  i,  rf  e#  f#  #r#  ?et 
RT  ir,  EHT  RE  if,  ##  Ei  f#R#  f#  if  ERE  EE  E#  I 

FE  #i  ER  cEKUHl  #Ei  I,  #i  #  RF'EIE  #  RE#  #  EE#  EE#  #,  EE# 
if  ETRR  ETR-E:  RET  EEi  I,  R#  f#EE  EI#  ET,  ##H  if  #E  EE  RIUEli  #  r| 
i#PlE<  I  EERi  REF-#E  RET  #?RET  #ET  I  REE  ?E#  %  if  EE#  RET  i  I  E# 
if  #  cfiff  W  if  ETET  EFET  I,  E#  3#RcM,  Rii  E#,  EI#  RTFT  #  ETET  EFET  1 1 
FE  RTF  SIR  3TT#  #T  I,  RRffe  W  ETET I  f#,  i  #ET  I  f#  F#f  fi#  #,  E#$T 
%  #E  IfT#  f#R  E#  I  #  ETti  3TR#  RTE  E#  t  ##  Ei  I  F#f  #E  #  f#T  E#, 
WI  ERR  f#RT  E#,  TRET  fflUIEI  E#,  ##E  EFT  RR  RE  f##E  3TIE#  Rf  RE 
ERE  f#IT,  EFT  RTE  TREE  f^RTT  I 

3TE  i  f#RFE#  EE  7#  I,  ■JEET#  if  I  7E1#ET  %  #E  E#  |  RR  EI#,  EE  # 
t,F#f#E#EE#t,F#f#EEE##IFkEif7ETT#ETifgETRTEEEi?Eiff# 
if  ER  RR  Rf  3TE#  RR  if  ETE#  I,  FEl#  #E  #E  it  I,  ET#  E#  1 1  EE  3TTE 
RflR  RElfiR  if  Rif  3ETEf,  ET##  3TTE#  if  I  RF  ERE  Ei  RR?  FE  if  RTFi  I 
EE  ET##  if ,  ##E  F#  ETfiR  #  3T1R#  EE  ERE  #f  RT  EETET 1 1  #  EEETF 

#EH#T  E#  I,  ERE  EFTET 1 1  if  RR,  FEl#  3TTR#  EI#  REE  EFET  E#  ETEi,  if  if 
ERE  E#  F#T  I  3TTE  ET#  EHsTIF  f##  Rif  #  #f#T,  ERE  E#  #ET  I 

FE#  EFT  EF3FT  R^  ET#  #RTET  ERIE  Ei  1 1  FEi  3TE#fRT  if  ##  #f  gHTET 
3k  E#  EEE1#  EE  ##  #f  ##  #  I  F#  d^l#  f#  #E  %  ^TE  ifET  RT  f#  F#  EEETF 
FE  f##  Ei  #  #  t,  ##E  ETE  RF  #  f#T  #  FE#  EERf  ^ETRT  R#f#  EE#  i# 
#  F#  ETE  F#T  I  #  RTE  R#  ETEi  i,  E#  3RRTE  ET  3k  E##  F#  RE#  RIRRT 
RgRIRI,  iET  RRRTRT,  FIEffe  EERf  FE  R|R  ii  i  I 

ERER  RF I  3nERIE  ^  |fiRT  i,  i  5^[RT  Ef  EFjif  Flf-f^if  Rli,  ETE  RREEE 
Ri,  #T,  3RI  RRffE  RI FRFR  ER  R#  RRIER  REi  I,  3ITERi  RREEE  RE  Eif  RT 
Eif  Rif,  Ef  Ep  if,  ifilE  ER  FE  RR  3)1^4)  Ri  REE  ii  t,  3ITERIE  Ri  Rif  ERffEf 
RI  EEi  EE  if  RE  3TRT I  EERi,  if  E^ffE  EE  Eliif  if  3TIERI  RKUMI  E'RT 
if  ETiET  I  if  Fi  3Ei  i  3rk  3EEif  Rf  #TT  FtET  I,  Eli  EERi  ;3qrcr  RTE  RRf  E 
ii  if,  Rifi  EEi  3rk  RIE  REi  ir  FETE  RRE  RiET,  Eif  if  Ie  ETiET  I  3IEE  RTE 

if  rf  i  fi  Fi  3iEi  Etif  Ri  retet  i  kn  i  Epqi  #e  REi  i  E?i,  ERi  RiiE 
i  RkF,  ikfE^EE  i  iREfifif  Ri,  3ftT  EEi  RTR  EERi  3URTE  if  EE  REE  Ri  REi 
RI  if  FRi-FREf  RRi  1 1  3EER5E  FEli  i?T  i  EER-ERT  EER  iilPlRI  RTE  RE  Ef  f 

FEii,  kr  mte  i  fi  ert  efr  if  Rkr  if  Ei  I,  Ri-ki  iitPiR?  er  fkni, 

RRi  ET  #  I,  #1  EERi  3URTE  if  EE  EJRf  ifET  ETRT  I,  RRffi  FE  3TR  FE  Ei 

inE  iEfii^iiEftTiftfiEfiFi  fi#  rtft  r#  if  ettr^rree  e#  if#, 

3TR  #  E#  ##,  3TR  #  EIE  if  E^  i,  ##E  E  cj^W  Rv#  #  ET#  %  TRTE  RR# 
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3 1  fr  arqk  sjkPw  aiMq^-i  krk  f srktqq  k  kk  k,  t  qkik  t  kk  kkTT  % 
kk  k,  ?q  Tfk  %  kq  kk  |  qqffk  f»T  qnT  3TTk  qq  qk  t  gfklT  %  kk  3Ekqq  k 

kk  %  3ERR  I  k  t 1W  f,  3TTT  TP#  fk  RE  k$T  qk  TRqqk  3R  RTF  %  qk  kk 
t  k%  IP  RRR  Tk  k  klR  PlchlPf  kr  g?T  qqk  I  k  kk  t  dHElk  qqq 
qk  i  qpkr  kq  qt  qnk  k  qk  I  qr  qrmk  k  qk  I,  ikkr  %  qt  f%qq  k?qk 
I  kk  qfkspft  I  kk  qkfk  kw  I,  qkk  kw  I  kqT  qqq  qk  kk 

knqq  fkr  3rk  q<?  qk,  kk  r?q  «n?  k  1?,  qq  knk  qnk  tr  i  k  k  ?q  d<$  k  q>n 
qqik  f ,  qkt  fqk  ^TRr  J.Md  Slid  dk4  qk  k  fk>  TFT  Tjqr  3iid4)  qk  4>W  gOcj  qk 
k  qqq  qk  erkt  ?rc?  k  qrqqT  qk,  ?qfki  fk  k  we  qk  I,  fkkrrT  t,  kqr  t  pt 
5rrt  fkr  I,  qqqk  ?q  k  k  qqq  kqr  qk  qrqqr,  k  q?r  gk  I  kk  qq  k  i  fqk 
qqEqkt  qk  qqk  I,  wk  k  qqq  qq  qk  qqk  qr?  k  qk  kqr  qifki,  qk  qqqk 
kr  gqk  gqqr  k  qk  q  wqi  q|,  qqffk  ?k  qqq  ere  I,  qq  qqqr  qk  kfgqq  ?qik 
kq  qk  i  %,  ?qk  eme  fk  gk  k  qk  #  qqffk  ?qk  qqqk  erf#  qk  t  kk  fqk 
qk  qqqk  kk  qk  k  kq  k  qk  t  kk  kk  qk  1 1 

qqk  qk  kqr  qrqrEq  I,  qkfkE  gqk,  aqg  kkr,  g§q  kkq  kkr  I,  qqk 
qqqk  ?qk  qrsk-qrkkqr  q^sr  qqq  qqk  I  kk  gfkq  k  k  qqqq  qrq  k  qqT  i 
feqq  k  k  ?qk  qk  3T^k  %nfkE  kkr  I,  qkk^:,  kk  qqH  qfqk  k,  q?kf  k  kk 
qkkk  k,  kk  k  i  ?qk  qgq  qk  qkkT§q?nk,  k,  qt,  kqkk  qkkfeE  kkkkqi' 1# 

I,  qqk  qq  qqiq  kkr  1 1  qqnq  k  kq  qqqq  ttch  ktq  k  kkr  k  I,  fsrc-qsrc  I, 
dgd  rsrqq  qqq  qq  k  ¥  I 

k  fk?iidl  ^  q«d  k  -3qk  q^k  qk  i  k  kr§qkt  qk  ^  fk  qqkkq  kTq>  kkq  qr 
aqqiq  qqkkr  k  ktqq  qq  fkqT  i  k  qqqq  I  k  k  ofst  eqqk  k,  qk  ri f,  kfeq 
k  fk?qk  I  fk  aqqqrq  qk  fk^T  k  gfkqr  k,  ?qk  #q  aqk  qq  k  I  ^Etq  kk  q^-q^ 
#k  qqT  #  I,  fkqqq  #  I  qqk  qq  k  i  kt  k  sqqqk  q?  qqrqT  q^  f  fk  aqqTq 
k,  wm  qikf  qk  ~m  qrq  qk  I,  kfkq  gqk  qqrk  k,  kM  qrqik  k  kr  ?q  fkqr 
kt  kRTT  qk  qrq  5^,  -3iq  qqk  qrk  1 1  k  ?ktfkq  ^  kk  kkff  qk,  fkfkq  #k 
qk  qkr  gf ,  fkk  kk  qrkk  qk  I,  kkftq<  qkr?  kkqkkqkl,  qklkt  aqqkt 
qrq  fk?RE  qk  kk  qrfkr,  eqq  qTfk  kkkq  qqk  qqrq  k,  q^  k,  q?RF5  k, 
knq  k,  gqqq  k,  qk  k  q#,  kkq  qqq  qrqk  qqq  qq  k  qk  q#  qq  k,  qq 
aqq  qqk  kki  qqk  I  qk  k  >3qq  wk  kkk  k  qk  i  ?k  kkr  k  qt  f  fk  ft 
qR  fkw  trqr  3nqrq  qq  eqqk  qk,  qk  k  qk  qr  q  qrk,  q?  qq?r  qk  qT?r  qk  I 
qqffk  qqq  qk  qkqT  kk  3qq  fksf  qrkk  i  aqq  kk  k  qkk  arq  ark  k  srk  qqq 
qqq  qrk  qk  kk  ^qq  qqk  etet  qqq  qqk  kk  kk  rsrqqT  k?q  Tig  qqrk  i  qk  ?qk 
qi<d  k  Ikq  R3i  k  qgk  i  'kr  ?q  di6<  k  kk  k  qk  gqrk  kfkq  qrk  srq^qqr 
§3tt  er  qnr  k  g^nk  I  krfqr,  qkfk  kf  qrfkr  fk  qqq  gq  k  q  fk  TiTk 
qqoTF  kk  kki  kk  qk  qnqq  i 
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P  #T,  P  PP  TOTEp  EETET  EpfP  TO  TO  TOTETE  TOT  EET  EE  E1EE  ETT  TFT  I, 

PtotPeftftI,  PrPPP  ePet  EpffP  totete  P,  toP  tcPe  P,  to  eP$t  P  ettP 
fep  §i  PPe  1 1  P  P  Pro  Pit'll,  wf  totete  P  Pert  tft  I,  efP  P  Pieteet 
sit,  ftj|4l4  P  Pt  toe  toPiet  Pert  tft  I,  PtePet  i  Pt  eP  fProroP  to  tP  I,  ef 

TER  EFTppT  I,  Ep  ElP  PPt  I  EpffP  TOEETO  P  jfpET  p  ipE  TTSR  ETpE-ETpE 

eeP  tort  PeP  Pro  i  i  Pe  toP  etfP  t  fP  P  ettht  PPtt  1, Pet  Pt?,  p  etfP 
1 1  Pt  SRTHT  PPlT  P  Ep  I?  EF  Ep  fP  Pt  PpE  P  pEE  pp  p  |,  ppE  TOTORTO 
P  ePtet  P  PP  P  eiP  tort  toP  tofPiee  1 1  Pet  it  tot  jeP  eetP  P  fProP 

P  TOT,  TOT  TfET  PP  |  TOFT  Ep  EERp  EpTF  P  pET  t,  PpE  ETTE  P  PPf  Ep 

I  EEp  I  PpE  P  gpETT  EHp  I,  PpE  P  FETT  PP  EEp  I,  ElP  jfpET  P  EE# 

I I  tofiP  eP  P  Pe  PerPet  P  eeP  etteet  Pet,  fe  PP  etetPP,  PPte  P  toeP 
toP  ete  Pet  P  fP  totete  P  ePe-PP  P  etP  eeP  ePP,  iroEP  eeP  ePP 
Ep,  TOP  TREE  P  EETp  EEE  PP,  PP  PPPP  TOTEp  Pe  To  trie  P  ETOT  pT  TOE 
P,  TOE  P  TOTE  PP  Ep  fpRREP  TOT  Tp  I  PP  PfP  P  ETp  TOR  fPP  PP-PP  ERIE 
ES  P  1 1  PP  EEE  t  PfpE  ETC  P  fPP  iRpPr  ePe-PP,  toP  Ep,  fpRiroP  P, 
TOTETE  P  PeP  ETPP,  PftP  P  ETE  Pt  FET-EET  P  I  P,  ETp  P  TOTCTETE  P  gfpET 

P  eetP  P  Pe  PPe  i  Pt  PeP,  P  PP  Pt  PeP  Pet  ePe  p  ePt  | 1  p 
Pit  P  toteP  eft  tort  i  eP,  s§e  fP  eP,  toteP  eft  Pt  P,  eP  etP  ete  i,  Pr 
eef  eP  I,  Pt  etteP  eft  fPnP  P  ^et  etP  ee  ePi  P  tft  i,  toP  etoe  ETfPr 
Ep  EET  P  Ep  I  TOP  ^TE  TOT  ^pETE  FTE  PP  I  TOTTTE  P  EEp  P,  PP  P  EE% 
P,  e§P  to>  eP  ete,  e§P  fP  toeP  eP  Pe  eeP  PP  to  eee  P  eeet  i  etet 

Ep  PPP  TO  TOE  P  ETTET,  P  fP  pT  Pe  3TTETT  TOP  ePP,  fP  3TTE  pE  TOP 
TOT  ETE  Ep  TOlP  I  #T,  TOE  P  PPP,  PPET  E#E,  PPE  FP?E  EEP  TTTEP  P  ETE 
TfPT  PPP  P,  E  fP  fPP  PP  §E  EEP  P  FET  P  P  I  ETp  TOE  PP  ^E  P  ET 
E  P,  TOP  EEE  Ep  EEET,  %  P  TOT  PlTOTp  I  pT  ETTE  P  fpr  E^E  FTfpRTER 

i  Pt  toete  P  fPr  P  i 

P  P  EE1ET  P  TOEp  ETEp  To  TFT  I  ETp  TOT  TOETE  P  PplEITO  ETp  TO, 
P  EETET  TO  TFT  I  PT  TOP  TOT  Ep  fpEp,  EFT  fpTOE  P  TOEfP  TO  fpRTFEp  1 1 

m  e#t  i  fP  Ep  efjP  eP  i  feP,  ete  P  eiPii  Pt  feto  tore  Pet  fP 
TOTEE  P  Ep  eP  P  eP  fe  etPet,  eee  eeet  i  TO  EE  ETp  P,  eeP  P,  eeP 
P,  PPe  P  eeP  To  fPPpET  9JE  P  etPet,  §je  P  eet  I  Pt  ft  P-er-ete  ete 
etc  toe  PPP  eeP  fPP  eteP  P 1 1  Pt  P  eeeet  |  to  ee  eP  P  Pet  eeP 
Pe  etPet  P  toete  P,  Ep  ee  to  e^eeee  eP  I  tot  Pto  P  ePP  P  i 
Pro  eP  ?P  teee  toP  P,  Pt  fPP  gPPP  tot!  tjeP  §je  P  P-ette  P 

P  EEp  P  P,  ETfpETE  EE  EET  Pt  fPP  %?|ETT  $TTEtP  TOP  ElfPWH  P,  FElP 

Pe  eet  eP,  tot  etctf-eetf  eP  eet  ette  P  P  p,  toteP  eP  fPP  §teetP  totP 
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ETETE  #,  ETE#  EFT  rft  ET#  ETT  RwRwi  EJE  f#T  EET  EFT,  EETF  #  #R  ETE# 
EFT,  #  g#  EETF  #  I  EtR  ETE  EET  %?  EE  ’ft  E#  f#ETTEE  ##  t  #R  EEf  ##  t 
EEIEK  ET#  #  f#  g#  ElfEvkllH  %,  #E  m(#WH  #  F#  EJE  ET  FT#  t  EFT  I  # 
ERIE#  FTE-EJEIF  #  R#  t  ETF#  3#R  ETF#  FRTETT  #  EES  JET  t  f#  #  ETE  E  #  I 
#f#E  EE#  ##  EET  I  ?  EE#  ##  ##  #R  #  #  #  ETE I  f#  g#  Elf#RETE  E#  Ft 
ETf#ET  FIFE  I  #  E#t  E#  I  ET#  #  #  FET#  FIFE  #  EE#  E  #  #t#E  FET#, 
ETRE  E#,  ETE#  ETETE  E#,  #T1F  E#  FIFE,  FET#  EETF  E#  FIFE  g#  ETf#RETE  #  EJE 
TSETET  EE#  I,  EE#  |  ETEE#  FIFE  I  #t  EFT  #  ##  #t  FEE  ##  I  f#  FE  #  EE 
EE#  FIFE  #  FT#,  EFT  E#  EE#  ET#  %  I  %  #  ETg#t  ETE  1 1  FT,  F#  FRT  ERF  #  E# 
ET#  #ET  ET#R  E#ff#  EE#  f#TET#  #ET  #  RTET#t  I,  jf  1 1  #R  #  #  EER  ETE  #1 
#t  EFT  #  Ft  FtE  El#  f  Ef#ETER  EFT  ETETE  #,  #  REEF  ET#  #  ETE-TR:  ERE  EET 
ET#  I  #ET#E  #  RERTF  ETET  #R  EETE-f##EE  EET  #  ##  ERTF  #  W  RTETTEE  E# 

#,  fete  et^r  arr  et#r  ^  ^  eet  et#  ees  e#  et  i  #  e§e  FtE  et#  er# 

EEE,  EE#  ETE  ETS5  EES  ?JE  JETT,  EE  #  FE#-FR#  EFT  #,  #-#E  ERE  EET,  #R 
ET#  E#,  TREE  EET  eRjETER  ET#  EFT,  ERT#  ETE  FE  EF^#  jf  #  ETE  #  EET  ETET  I 
EE  -5ETET  EFg#  #  E^  I  #  EEE#  FE  #ET  EET#  I,  ###  I 

#R,  #  ETE  jC  EJE  ft#TT  E#  ETR#  #  ERIE#,  #f#E  #  f#?TT#  #  f#  FET#  SRET 
ERE  ETT  %RET  ET%  EETF  #,  S#  ETRTTE  #,  ^SRi  ifSTFTF  ET,  ^TTET  JFTF§T  #  ETE# 

#  ERE#t  ETR#  #T  E#REE  g#f  ETf#RETE  #  I  #  #E  ET#  #  I 

EE,  ETE#t  ETE  #ET  FE  E##  RTF  #,  ETF  E#  ET#  REEF  ET#  #  EJE  EF#, 

#  ESR  #  FtE  ETTE#  ETET  ETR#  #  ETETE  #,  #  #E##F  #  FSR-ESR,  EET?  E#f# 
ifEE#TF  #  ETTE  f#FET  ET,  #EEf#F  #  FEF,  F#E  #  #R  ETF#  #E  ET#  #  !  EF# 
EFT  E#  ETFT#  #  Eastern  Lie  #R  EET-EET,  g#  ETE  ETET  #  FE  #  EF#  ETR  ETETE 
ETET  ET  EJE  f#E  JR,  #  #  E?E  ##  RITE#  ETET  ET  I  E##  Rl^E  #  FE#  E#  ETE  ETFET 
%  Eastern  Lie  I,  #E  ET#  EFT  #,  EETF  #  ET#  EFT  F##  EET  R#  I  #R  EET-EET  I 
RET  JE#  ETF#  I,  E#f#  ETETE  #  F#E  ^ERT  #,  E#  F#E  #  E#,  E#  ETE#  EJE 
#,  F#E  ETE  #,  #  ##  #TR  EFT  gFTF?T  #  EREE#  #t  I  #R,  #E  EEFE  EF  I,  #  ET# 
gE#  f#F#T#  t  Ft  EE  ETrg#  ET  E#  t,  #R  E#-F#  I,  ER#  ##  EEE#  E#  ETE 
E#  1 1  #R  EEE  #  f#§TT#  EF  I  f#  ETETE  #  ETTE  ET#  E#  gFTF?T  #  I 

EFT  RET  FE  El#  #,  FET#  #tR  EJE  RT1#  STT#  #  -JEIET  E#t  FIFE  #  #  I  EFT  FT#, 
EETF  #  FT#  ET  EER  E#§T  E  FT#  ET  f#FR  #,  F#  f#  #E  Ef#TET  6  F#E  ETE  #  #R 
EE  EET  FE  RTE  E#  #IETR  F#  E#  E#  1 1  #E  EEFE  E#  #  f#  #E  ETFR  #  FTETR 
E#  RTF  f#R  FT#,  #E  ERTFE  EF  E#  I  #E  EEFE  EF  %  f#  ETF  EFT  FTFE  EFT  #t 
EE#  #  ETE#t  EREE#  #  t#R  #R  #  ERE#t  #  R#  I  #R  ###  FER  I  EER  EFT  EEET 
SEE  EE  ERET  #,  EFTE  ##-##  EE#  #  Ef#,  EFTE  FE  ETE  #t  E#  #tRRT  f#  ETE#t 
ET#  EtET#  #  FT#,  JE#  E#  E  #,  #  wt#  f#ETE  #  gRET  E#  EJ#  F,  E%  f#ETE  #  EJ# 
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I  TtiST  I  ?FT  RFF  %  Rf  TftF  #  TTTERft,  RFT  #  #  RFR  ft  TFTRi  TERR  Rift  itRT 
RTfl#  3PTT  TTTR  Rif  RTF  FEFi  it  RIFF  %  RT?%  I  RIFF  %  Rf?i  it  tiRIRR  %  RTF# 

TTEftRrr  %  r tf#,  ftft  ft  rtf#  ##  rtte  test  it,  rr  tttftte  i#  %  r#tt  TftF  tttr# 

#R  FftFIRTF,  TRRTt  RTTE  fi#TT  I  Rift#  RTTE  R^ET  EFT  RR  T#E-£T#  RR#  I,  RR 
FFF#  RR#t  t  TftF  it  fFF#  RF  Rtf  f#T  f#FTt  ftR-FTIgRIF  ft  TIFT  gRTRTF  RlftR  f#T 
Elf  RFTERTcbKyHI  RRT  #  I  #  #R  #  TTT#  it  TF#  TTTRt#  R#  t  ##R  it  F3TFT 
E#RTT  3#  i,  RRT  RTtf  #RFTRTFR  PtRRifFEititRTiETE^IFiFgiliit  RTFET 
1%  EFT  FRfft,  Ef#T  RTF#f  ##-##  E#E-##  if,  F^FfftR  if,  f#R#  E#  ##E  it, 
f#R#  EE  RTEF  it  T#F  TIFT  Et#t  if  %  FftF#  gR  #E,  f#f#T  #E  #  EFT  RTTE  E#  RTF 
FTET#  %  it  TTT#  TftF  TFT  W  E#  SJFT  E# ,  FTTFT  FFTETT  TFT  ERR  RT#ET  I  T#F  TTTR#f 
f#FTTR  %  3ft  RET  RtftETFEF,  Rf  FsTcft  F#F#  <3ftF  R#  implements,  R#  TftRTF  EFT#  RET# 
ploughs,  FR  EftFF,  T#F  EftTTfq#f#ET  if  FT#  if,  f##EETF  fREI#  if,  ##TR  FF<#vH 

#  #  E#TTNtfi<RT  if,  FTFETT#  FTT  it,  TT1RETFT  ETT  RETRT  EFTE#  EFETTF 1 1  RET  f#TFTTR 
E#  cgw  §lf#1  'lil  i  RTF#  E#  R  vj^cf,  hie  #FTT  I  Trf#ET  EjU  RTF  E#>,  I  R>W 
Ft,  ##TR  TER  Tt  EftTTtqifcl  #  RT#,  TTEF  it  FTFETT#  FTE  RET#,  F#  it  F#  #E  F# 

firFTiE,  it  ere#  ##e  ttt  rtf#  |  t§s,  ee#  rtft  #ftt  it  e^if  ret  itRT  #,  ee  ## 

#  f#TF  it  ETTEET  TFT  FTET#  I,  Ri-Ri  TftRTF  RT  FTET#  t,  Ri-Ri  #t#  RT  FTET#  |,  Rf 
ii  it  RFiit  Rfit  i  iir,  rfrft  ^fritr  Rif  itRT,  Ffii  it  rft  rtr  i  fiiit  i  #f 
i  it  Rtii-FTT^FR  %  RTFT  RT^  FFRf  iRT  itRT  I  it  1%R§R  RR  it  RTRT  R#tr,  f^R 
TFRt  RtTltMtfici  %  #f,  ttR  RtR  RfTfl'jtfici  s[i  RFtRffM^fiR  %?!,#%%  iPTT,  RFTFt 
Rt  FFIRRT  itRT,  TTFRFT  itRT  i  Rif  f%  f%Fft  money  lender  I,  RfiRT  I,  RFRFT 
RTR  it  I  FFT  FRF  i  RRi  Ft  TTFTRit  Flit  it  RFRRtt  iRff  TftF  FF  RTR  i 

cFtTfFftfeFr,  it  iti-iti  cFRRTi  ritiRT,  fiiw  rr  finit  ttt  Rit  i  it  ttft  itif 

it  FIR  FTTFT  Tfi?T  TTEt  RS%  RiRT  I 

i  ^fidlit  RTi  t,  RFTft  Rli  Rif  I,  TFTF  ^  RTif  i  Rif  Ri§T  RTRT  I  RT  RTtf 
i§T  RRRT  I,  TFTF  Ri  Rlt  I  fpT?ftF  RRTRT,  3FIR  i  RRRT 1 1  fF#E  ii  TTFTFf  i  FIR 
FFTWi  RttRTt%?T  R§t  [t%]  RRT  ^Pldlil  RTi  1 1 

TTR  IFft  RR  i  FR  W  itRR-’Kf  Ri  i  RRR  RTFi  Ri  RFtfiR  RTF  Fi  f  FRFIR  TTFT 
^  RTR  TftF  i  iR  fiRR  I  f%  i  it  if  RRR#R  RtRRT  git,  TR  itFTft  it  Fit  I, 

RRlt  RTR  itRT  FRlt  i§T  RTt  I  R|t  cbtidli  FRlt  FTTR%  it,  R%  i§T  iti  %  TftF  R|t 
RlfiRTi  it  RT#  t  TftF  RRFTT  RgR  i#  i  RRit  RT#  I  TftF  itRT  t,  i  FTR  RTi  t  ifiR 
fiTF  it  RR#  TFRt  gTTT  1 1  TTRF  TTTR  irif,  ?Ft^  it  RgR  TTfR^  t,  TTFT  in  FTRii  t 
TFTRil 

ifirr  rrt  it  it  Fft  rtr  tttr  iri  fir  rrt  ttrtrt  it?TT  t  f%  TftFET  tr  fir  rrt  i 
RtRT  ^t,  firtt  RRT  TTTRit  Rit,  TttFET  RRTlRTifRtRttiiRTitRrti§Ti,  RTtf 
R^RT,  it  TFTRtt  TR  TTRli  i  RRT  ii  RT#  t  TftFET?  ggt  RTR  t  RR  t,  RR  RFT  ii 
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#  fte#  team#  if  it#  #,  #  aa  wt  tent  w  ar  if,  aif  after  ftet  w# 

#  an  ##a  te  aft  i  tfr,  aga  am  i,  ter  after,  aTia-##n  gif  am  n?aT  1 1  m# 
tef  sift  it  I  %  aa  ten  #a-##a  #  nr  tef  #  #  #  nif,  te#n  m#  ant  # 
i  f#  te  wli  ate  m#  ?T  telt  #TTW  #  am  aT  nte  tlin  nrifarte  apj  iff  f# 

#  fa  after  aft  fter  te  #  f#r  #  tef  te  aan,  m  fter-nr#  #  a#,  #  a#a 
aarnf#i  aa  am  fterr  te,  aa  %  rana  ann  I  #  terra  araara  aria  aaartea 
aft  if  ni  %  after  am  rfen,  ter  f#  agn  g#  |  m#  gar  tea  ara  if  n#n-!f#n 
%  aagitea  if  ter,  tear  grri##a?rm#n5gfiig#i  §arr?  gar  #  i  f# 
aia  ten##  sn#  gag#  m  te,  arte  ter  nte  i  tei  ate  at  nte  ma  if  nr  tef 
st  nr  ter?a  if,  aa  ter  i  aa  amnia  I  ter  i  I  ter  #  %  wmT  am  tea  t  i  grit 
ter  mitten  srr,  tet  tef  grig;  if  arr  te  I,  tef  an#  teT  nr#  ate  ^aarr-gamr  if, 
after  tef  ten  i  in  mm  %  mrm  rarmn  ana  ten  xjttctt  I,  rtf#n  an#  am  raw 
site  aft  if  i  teT  if  f#  ter  wmr  rate  t  ter  wmr  ana  wm  rate  I,  tef  am  i 
ff  i  an  ter  nana  tef  f#  aa  ##  aft  ana  ranrr  ftem  i,  ##n  afternr  teff 
aff,  #  ate  arte  arte  #  grftan  te  aster  te,  ai-ai  aana  ite  #  an#  arrfif  am# 
nr  tef,  #  apr  tef  tef  itef  i  apr  ate  aana  #teTri#gr#te#i,  ar#te# 
t  ter  ate  gate  %  ate  nr  te  terra  lagrr-gaarr  if  #  affr  ar?r  i  i  apr  i  am  tef 
if  mar#  i  an  f#  an#  aritte  am#  aa  tef  i  fte,  aa  aarte  ante  tf^  % 
gnrte  ^  tear  %  r§r?  teff  3f  ararrar  anaT  ar,  ap?  a?r  aaraFr,  a?te  %  ana  i  tef 
ar?r  arar  I  ter-atea  arra  ante  ar  te  gar  %,  aa  grate  te  aaaff  ar  tef  tef 
sff  an  ana  i 

ara  ate  ara  xff  ate  aaf  aif  te-te  an#  ate  affr  arftei  |i,  rra  te  |i 
I,  if#  I  a#f#  ite  te  ftera  arr  tea  ter  jan  i  a#  #,  tera  ff  ara  ate  aif 
if  rrar#  i  #,  arftei  gi  ter:  ara  ara  arte  it#  tef  i,  arrg;^  an#  tef  1 1  # 
tef  arf  mar  atear  #te  anr  affr  ^arar  apsr  #te  aar,  fte  aaaa  arrasr  arr 
apsr  w  affr  ter  ^  ?rf#r  an#  arr  garprar  arr#  aff  3nK  aftf  g#aa  an#  te  tef 

#  ftera  #  #  ana  f#  te  ana  aaar  asteiiafnapr^ianaarif#  te, 
t  an  r?r  |ana  aarra  #,  ara  ara  if  aarra  nar  i  g?r  a?r  ante  jan  tearr: 
aarra  #  anaara  arff  aarr  #a  if  araf  #  te  ter  i  if  aaafr  araar  fa#f#  a^a 
gaT  gan  faar  teT  #  ##  if,  aa  if  gar  gaar  aT  araT  aran  sn  i  #  a#  #  ftera, 
te#  ate  ftera,  anarr  fte  te  aa  if  i,  arai  aa#  aro  #ar  a#,  ara  m  ga? 
##,  aa  #  tete  ar  ate  tear  #  aa#  #  te,  aaa  if  ate  ter  ana  i  ara  air  # 
ana  %  a#  am  it#  i,  aa  ten  arai  ate  fa  !,  rate  aaa  I,  te:  #  mgn  ten 
i  war  aten  tear  i  rate  aft,  aif  an#  narrn  aa#  an  ai  i  i  wa  am  #  aa 
aaa  ar  i  i  #  air  #  a#  am  ter  fterr  i  it#  i  #  %  aa  a#  anaft  ?a  f#te  aa 
ara  if  gi  1 1  mtef#  ?a  aa  ara  if  atearar  tef  tete  gftera  irte  if,  tea  arte 
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3  Ek  1 1  ERt  %  FT,  kE-ER  FEk  #1  Et  RTTETTk  EElk  Ef-Ef  I  kE-ER  Etf 
%  RPUHI  3  W.  #  ERtF  EEk  Ek  f ,  RTE  ffER  Eft  I  FET,  W-  k  ERtf  ER  RIRsIlk 
k,  Eff  Ek  TRE  I  RE  TlftE  f$T  k  fkt  kr  ETRT  SJE-?pi  k  WIT  EET,  ETRT  ETE 
Ek  kf  g^TT,  k  k  EE  EET  I  RE  RTF  ftET  EEffk  EE  k  EEk  Ek  k  E^R  ETE  kk 
WJJ I 

k  EE  RE  f$T  EE%  Ek  f^EIFE  ERET I,  Et  Rl<y if  EET% Elf,  #T  ETk  RTk 
Ek  k  EF%  RTTRT  Iff  #t?TT  f,  ETE  ETRT  EET  FtET  I,  ETE  3  ftET  I  ETE  I  Ek  FEk 
ETTEFT  EFTE  k  ts  k  ERtF  TEk  EET%  ?  ETk  ffrET  WIT  RPTT,  Is  k  ERtF'  %  kt  RET 
$T1EE,  kfRT  k  EE  Ek  k  RE  EEk  RTEET  ftET,  ETE  Ek  k  EE  ER  ETTk  ETE  ftET 
TTTk  EEET  Ek,  ETk  ETkET,  fkE#  fktk  I  Etf  %  RIRflk  k  %IT  kk  ETEk  RFT 
ETE-R:  #  ERtF  WT  Ek  kfklE  Et  EtFT  Ek  %  fktkET,  flRE  TFT  I,  ETRt  EE  Him 
k  RTEET  t,  ETE  t  k$T  k  I  RE  k  k%  EE  ETE,  ETRT  RKtellf  Ekk,  FETk  Elf  I 
k  k  FTT  EEE  k  WIT  ik  FtET  I,  ^PlEK  FTE%  k,  ftR  ETE  k  ktT  ftET  1 1 

FT#E  kfET  FE  RJEET  ER  TTRf  k  FTT  fksf  ETT-ETTF  EET  k,  k  Ek  fkET  FE%  #T 
ETE  %  Ek  fk>ET,  EEffk>  Fk  fkfb  k  RE  jffdK  FTEk  Ek  ffTT  FT  FE  fk  %  ETE 
k  EE  TTElf  f  I  EtFT  RE  kt  ftE  RET  RtET  FT  Rlk  kt  k  eft  FE  RFf  «R 
k  TEEcI,  kkt  ET  ETET  E  Ft  Ft  FE  EI?t  ER%,  RTE5RE  EI%  t  <{Hl  I  RET  ^TEI 
^  #-Ft  Tft  Elttf  Ek  FE%  ETFT  ik  ET  ETE  #  ktf  FE  WEt  ikt  Ek  ft  WET 
#Ef  Etkk,  #t^k^IT?ft#EEtEt  ETFE  Ft  k,  E|t  REft  TTTEET  I, 
k  fk  EET  EEE>  EITT  ET  EIE  FE  EET  Elk,  k  ETTT  EIE  EET  Elk,  ft  fekt  k 

Ek  1 1  Fkkk  kEET  EEik  I  fkk  fe  kr  fkr  etf  k  Ek  jfkiE  k  kr 
k  Ekf  Rk  kr  re  k  k  feite  k  ette  kt,  k  eite  kt  et  ee^e  k  kr  Erk 

RfkE  k  RfkE  ETE  EIE  3  k  I  F%?E  EF  ^pTET  EFET  I  fk  FE  EI%  RTE  RE  kk 
k,  RRt  EfkR  EE  RIE  TTtk  ET  kt  ff?T  EE,  tk  RIE  Wtt  RTR  k  fkf  EEE  Elk  I 
ET  EfkE  EE  k  RIEElt  fkER  1 1  Rkt  EfkR  EE  fktR  EEE-ETk  ^EI  k  EEE  kEI 
fk  RIE  k  RIE  TIE  Tfk  ^  I  RFE  Et  Eft  Jf k  EET  kklR  RTE,  Etk  ER  kklR,  kr 
EIE  TElk  kiftl4  k  Et  Eltf  REE  Ek  ETE  Ek  f  I  Et  FEfkT  k  EtEET  EE?ft  f ,  EEEkE 
EtEET,  Et  kk  kft  f  kk  FE  EEfft  k  JPlEK  Flk  Erft  ETEEk  Ek,  Ek  Ek  kr 
fk-E-fk  kk  Fk  Ek  kr  kk  §Tfki  k  FEif  ee%  Eft  i 

RE  RTEEIE  FElft  ktk  EtEET  Ek  f,  EEEftE  EtEET,  Third  Five  year  Plan, 
EEEft  RTE  fk,  Ef ,  FftfeR  ft  EET  f  I  F#  ffER  %  EET  f  fk  FElff  §TffE  Ef ,  EtFT 

kr  k,  ffEk  kr  k,  kr  eiete  Et  rte^eei  k,  FETk  kk  k  r%e  ^ei  k  i  fe 

ETF  k  RTEEft  Elf  Elf  ETTE  Rt  kklR,  ETf  RIE  Ek  Eft  kkR  RTETE  Ell  kklR, 
RTERl  flEET  f  fk  #k  wfk  kk  f ,  EE  Elk  kt  ERET  knk  RIE  ETEE  ETE  E 
k  RE  ETk,  ET#  ETE  k  kr  k  EE^E  knr,  k  EEET  ElkET,  Fk$E  Et  fkE  I 

kr,  RTEk  Ek  k  RE  k  kRR  kEET  f  RE  Rkk  Ek,  ETEkf  Ek  fkllk  gk  EET 
Rlk  f  I  k  RE  fkEE  f ,  fkTlk  f  -JEEfk  Ek  fkEIFEk,  kfkE  FTlk  RETET  i^§ff 
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if  R?T  k  I,  kfig  RTk  fk$TT  m  R?T  Rif  I  fi  3TTT  ifq  ik  Rtk  ?RT  FRtk  I 

3FR  3TTqif  §lf^T  ktk-ktk  Wlif  k,  k)k  RTif  k ,  sft  3F lit  N Hi'  k  Rift  it  3TFT  RF 
skir  if «  gt?kff,ifgn-iTgifRrkftikRrikf  -srnr,  tok  rfj5  %  gig 
gift,  ifg  i$T  fkgit  Rrk  rtct  ^rf^r  5^  sfr,  Rtkf,  Rqrg  kk  rt,  rr  it  gk  k, 

fi  RTT?  it  gk  k,  g?T  Rk  RT  m  %RT,  Rqrg  kk  RTk  Rift  kk  RqR  fk 
kt  i  m  RRri  itRgRifiRi'RgRRRRgikR  Rii  ik  k  ifg 
RRfq'iTikfiTkTitifgk?  Ri  qkRT  k,  Ri  fkN*<  rr  Rif  k  i  Rfit 
fi<  <gsi  gR  i,  ^jffq  RT  RF  RJR  i?T  %  kk  git  i$T  it  JI9I  i,  ktR?  Rf 

§tT  Riir  fR  kt  kk  rtr  it  rjt  sjt  i  Rqn  it  it  ik  it  grc  ji  kt  kk 
gif  r  Rg  gg  Put  sit,  it  Rig  gg,  eft  it  r?t  i,  gg?T  i,  gRfg  i  i  kt?  rt,  Rrif 
figit  ggrit  %rt?  Rk  k,  it  it  jfig  %  rf  ggk  gi  kit  if  i  kk  jfg  wi 

i  sth  k  i  Rg  ifeiT  %  qjt  k$T  fiygg  gt?  kR  i  gtrg  g??gT  kk  qiirt  itR  i, 
rrt  %  gtrg  gt?R  i  it  wr  i  kk  gig  i 

ggk  ir  k  rm  gft  gti  git  i,  itRr  fik  it  rrt  Rit  i  i  ggk  r#  %  Rk 
gktfkR  I,  Rifes  I  gg,  kfig  FRTfr  gfir  rt  otw  i  ?mif  i  ggR  Rit  i  kk 
ktk-kfk  grit  k  i  k  Rqgft  w  g#  gtg  rt  t,  gk  fi^?Rg  if  ggr  i  i 

^7*ft-^F*fr  it,  RR  Rgk  t  sri  %  RR  R,  RRFtq^il,  WHKlRl^dl, 

ti^eri  %  #q  ^5i  rrt  i  ^  fe?mF  sm  ^t  qii  ^t 

fi^-ftRRi  i  t§s  wtr  it  qni,  i  rit  wt?t  i  i  ott  iti  feit  jj^tt  qi  ^Ti  I  Riff% 
itif  Rii  qwn  iti  I,  itif  qq  itw  i  i  «tR5i?r,  aqq  qrc  kt  #>t 

Rrk  i§T  i  ??i  I,  ^ni  rtr  qtk  gk  it,  Rrat  rtr  %  ^ficfR  t,  rml  qq  RRit 
ifiRft?iRgifiqOTig^qg,qrqitd<^ii  eqqqk.feit  ?gr-RR#it3nq 
i§T  qi  Pm  ii,  i?T  i  ^\  ^Ri  1 1  rt  wt  i§T  #  $m\  qfkR  risrt  i,  fi^; 
if,  gRRTR  if,  fiRi  if,  if,  ite  if,  kni  if,  g^ft  if,  it  it  rt  i§T  i  ??i  I 
Rik  i?T  it  it  hmiR*  it  qi  i,  Riif  rir  qtr  %tr  fi^RT  i  £ 

ii  r  Ri,  3rci-3Ri  rtpt  r  gif,  ikt  I,  ifitq  rf  Rti  gfr  gi  i?T  r  i  if 
i§T  qti  gi  Rif  gif  if  rf  ikT  i  i  ik  Riit  enq  fkgr  i  i 

RftkR  RRRfiRTT,  R^qfitR  W  ikr  1 1 7RR  I,  gk  i  fitr  ^rg  1 3kr 
Riitfi  i  kR  i  ik  i$T  if  fiq  pr  i  i  i$T  i  rf|  RtRfr  I  ik  i?T  k  aqqg 
k  rs  iqr  R*if  i  kk  i  rf  kk  fkRff  it  fi?TTit  I,  q|  fkrnr  it  qif  kfr  r 
RkRTqifii 

3tr  onq  3iqi  qi§T  it  w  i  rr  t®  i  ott  it  q  rw  qirq  ikT  q  ^ttr 
r  i  kk  it  RkRTT  qif  i,  gktRT  i  fi  rt  w  i  hmiRcf  I,  m  srtr  i,  kk 
ikrk  i  ktr  fkit  i  kk  R^i  kk  cfrf%  i  I,  it  it  gif  i  w  ^#?r  i,  rt 
w  i  gFtkiF  1 1  wt  gkf  rt  k  rr  gtif  fiit  kk  i$T  k  it  i  rt qk  iti  ^ 
'jott,  Riq  fi#  it  gif  Rnkk,  ggkf  fi  rt  kkik  k  atik  i,  Rkk  kkrit  gtr  gig 
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#  E#  TTET  #ET,  #  TTETET  I  aTRTTE'  ETT  EET  ’ft  ETT#  E  TTET  ft,  #f#E  ERE  ETT  ETE 

#  ETT#  TfTT  %,  f#gRTH  ETT I  FTTfcTR  3TTEETT  3TTET  #ET,  ETET  ##  #T  I#  %  ET1EETT 

w*r  #et  i  #  #  st4-t=rtw  e#  et#,  re#  e#  efet  I  et#  #rr  eetie  I  ettett  # 

<M#lfd  E#  EFT  ci mi  #  I 

#T  #T,  FE#  f#g#  #  #  Elf##E  ##  g#  #JT  |  f#  EE#  ETT#t  Flf#  EgE# 
I  #R  ETTE#  F#  TgET  ERET  t  #T  EE  EET  ET#T#E  I  EE  EET  FE  ##  #  EEEE  TTT 
EET#  I,  1###  I  Ik ##  #  H  I#  E$  t  1#  EW  #  FET  #  ET  ##  FE  EE1EETE-ET?#I?E 
ET  EET#  I,  Elf##E  #,  E#-#EET  %  T###7E  ETFT I  #7  FE#  ERET  ?#E  EET  t  f# 
###TE,  EEMcll#  ERIE  EETET  I 

#R  F#  #  #T  ET#  ##  ETET I  3T1E#  EFT  ETTT-tE  ETTT  gR  RET  ETET  EE  RESE 
g3TT  ET,  EET  ETT#t  #$T  #  f#,  Elk  RE#  ETTE#  Flfk  gf  #T  ##EEE  EE#  f##E  FT# 
ETETE  E#  gt  E#f#  RTTETE  EEETE  gET  El#  ERE  #  #T  ERE  #  ETFT  I80  EE  FEET 
ET#  ##  #  t  f#  3TTEETT  #E  #  ETET#  ETET  #  t  #  ##  <f#  #ET  t,  #  EE#  #ET 
I,  #f#E  FE  #T  E#  ETET#  ETET  E#  EET#  #  TRTIF#,  E  f#  gE#  ETET  3?  ETE#  EFEETE 
EEER  TE%  #  ETF#,  E  EE  ETET  E#  ETE  #,  E  EIEE#  I  ERE  E#  ETETR,  EE  ERE  E# 
ETET  I,  TREE  ETET  ERET  I,  EEE#  EERTT  I  #T  RET-gE#  #  EET#  #,  RET  E#  EET# 
%  gE#  EE#  1 1  #R  EFT  EET  #  EETET  g##  EET  E#$T  #  ##  EEEE  %  RET  EFTgS 
ET  f##  #R  E^ ETT  i  EE  f#EjE  RET  #T^#,  R#ET  ET%R  I  ##,  #T  f##  ## 
EET  T#$T  E)t  #ET  t  E#  gf ,  #  E)14  ETFT  %  E#  ET#  f  I  T3ET  T#§T  #R  f##  E)f 
TJ^ETET,  f##  #  #T  I  #,  ##EE^#f##  E^T  #T  ER3EET,  FETFTETE  FETT#  E^t, 
E#  E#  I  RET  ETET,  ##E  ET#  ETT#  ET  EET  E#f#  fcT#  #  ET#  ET  I  #R  RET  REE 
EET,  RET-grk  E)t  #E  #%  gE  E  E#,  #  E  E%  EETE  FE#  f#  ETE#  ETET  f#  %ET 
E#  gk  #  f#T#  k  #Tf$RT  ET^  I  EF  F^$E  ERE  FtET  1 1  FT#  ETE  f##  #T  E#  I 
ETEEjREEFT  ETT#  1 1 

#  RET  ETf#E  ETETTE#  FE#  I  ^TET  #,  REETT  t  EREET  %  FE  EE  E#  ERE 
E%  ETET#  #  RR#  ET#  I,  f#E#  RF#  I  #R  FE  ETTE  #  #R  FE%  TfT#  ERE  #T 
ETE#  #T  T#|E  E#  R#  I,  #T  EEEE  I  FE%  ###  ETT  #  RE#  RE  fcTET  #  E#i# 
###  #  F#  ETTE  gRTT  #  I  FE#  ETET#  EE  E#  f#R,  FE  FT  RET  E)t  ETEE#  ETF#  #, 
E#f#  ETTE  ETEE#  ETET E# EET#?  ETET E#  ETEE#  ## #  FE# EE #t,  FE# #ERT 
E#,  FET#  f^TETT  E#  #ET#I,  f#R#ET#F#TITE#F#  RTTE#  #ET  #  I 


80.  See  SWJN/SS/6 1/section  on  Politics,  sub  section  Assam.  See  also  SWJN/SS/62/section  on 
Politics,  sub  section  on  Assam. 
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#  %  ET#  #  E#  EfET  aifl#  wait,  gET-g^i  3%  #T  EWE  ETT#  I,  a#  £# 

it,  a#  am  it,  a#  efe  it,  gm-gai  ai  eteeiet  i  i  ft%  FEi  st#e  ?i  fia# 
i,  ft#  "it  ##r  Faai  et#  i  i  3raa  #  agi-E#  it  i  ete  a#  g#ET  ai  it  et# 
3#  it#  it  ia  #aT?  I  ifia  Eia#Eiai?T##FTFTETEETtE#iEF 
i$T  i,  at  ^?r  it  fig  at  f^Ernr  i#  a##,  ef  #e  #et  arflg  i  #r  et#  i,  aasi^ 
et#  i,  a#a#  ai  am  %  arm  ei#  i  i^T  e#  ^tsctt  i  i 

gn  ETE  i  3TTEEi  sim#,  it  #E  i,  #  3TE  i  E#  E#EEI#  I,  f#EEIT  ETEE 
3#t  aaf  f#ET  SIT,  it  F#  ET#  i,  rural  area#  if  WT#  aE  3T1ET  |,  3TTE#  EF 

#  3tt  eet  i  i  ee  a#  Enf#mii  #e  i  a#fi  ee  3t#eitt,  aran?  %  at  3t#eitt 
iti  i,  ai-ai  amii  3mia?  aa#  I,  aaai  ee  3ia  wet  a#f##'  ai  #  #  1 1 
ee  ga#  wet  e#  i,  ga#  wet  it  wr  i  i  3et  wit  w  ett#  FT-#a-#a 
wrt  it,  gar  «»  #  et  it  aps  t  wi  3i#ettt  ii  1 1 3t#eir  we  eet  ei# 
ee,  we  a#i  ee,  wit  ft  3ere  ##  #  it  aragE#  itit  I,  %  taa  it  it  # 

#t  t  3#  FE#  ETE  #  3T#EF  it  WE  t,  %it#EE#t#Fil3TE#EitETE 
%  ET#  TTTEEi  3T#EF  EE  EEETE  EITET,  #ET  #T,  FT#  Eli  t  TE7R  EIT  #ETE  itET, 

?ni  [Fait]  gar  #  #  #  we  #et  i,  gat  itif  #  3iTm#$aTa  ftee  i,  fe#  eie 

#  ew  it#  i  i  #  am  ggr  e#  3ia#  e^  aa  i#  #i-#i  ii  aia  3t#  et  3ee# 
a##  i  aia,  Eii  i  ee  #,  #  ee  #,  ^?eee,  i  #,  fifem  ii  i  iiaraEii  3t#, 

#  #  eieet  |et3#  g#  3#eiet  I  e#  et#,  gg#  wet  a#f#  i,  iti  e#  g# 

#EIET  EEt  WEE  I  E#  E#  EET I  E#fi  F#  IE  ERT  EE  31#  ET#E  #E##f  EE 
EEE  #  t,  FEEi  EEE,  FE#  ET#  311  ?F  1 1  31E  #  it  EE#  f#  SJEITET7  31#  3Fia# 

#  ETEi  3TE  E#  #  E#,  f#  F#T  TEET  I  fi#  #  ETEi  #,  #T  ga#  E#  f## 

#  ami  aw  e#  i  1 3tt?  f#  3ejee  #  i  #  sw  feet  ewf  t,  #  i  Ei,  i 
e#  ti  3mETi  gsgra  Eli  eef  ef#,  ft  eeeet  ami  i  ft,  f#-f#  ee#tt  i 

F#  3TEETT  3Ei  |,  f  3EEai  Elt  fE  E#  E1FTT,  iti  fE  it  ET  El#  W  ##E 
3TTE#T  i  3T#  3TW I F#,  ##  |E  I  3#  EJE  EWf  i  EE#  I,  EEE  E1T  ami 

i  i  ##e  3te  eei  i  ga#  ete  e  eitt  i,  i  3miai  ft  it  fi  3r#t  #et  e# 

I,  a#  3EW  it  ET  E#  it  ET  Et#  it,  #  FT  E#  ET  3R5T I  #  W#  ?i  EEETET I 
#T  FT  ETF  i  FT  SE#  i?T  Ei  FEET  I,  FEET  I  fi  f#E#  EEET  Fi,  3TTET#$ETa 
#,  3T#  F1ET  ETtET  it  EFT  E#,  gEl-lii  i  EFT#  it  I  FT  EE?  i  EFT  1 1  #  ii 

3TPri  eetee  a##  air  eif,  #  #ei  i  i 

#  #  ETE  I,  EFT!#  EE,  it3tT#f#  I  3#  iTENtfiE  E1T  i  TETE  3nE#  E1FTT 
|fi  ef  eei  gir  ETgg  i  3nam  #  it3ffqifea'  i  eje  ff#  e#  ir  i  i  gir 
#ei  e#  aiTjg  i  i  #a  #am  #tt  i,  #  ettet  i,  #  gEi  f#Tpft  it  ai  i  f#  3t# 
E#t  #  i  #  #  3tf  i#  f#a  ai?T  #  f#  it3tfqifea  ai  gg  i  #  ?|?tff  t#§t  # 
EET  I,  #ET  ETET  I,  WET  3Tat  FEE  #  Ei  1 1  3#  i  E#,  f#gWT  i  3TTEE1E 
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Fft-Fftt  FftfttTfttft,  TTFfftftFftfttTfttftfttTTFFTftft  ft  FFftf  ftt 

ft  ftfftTTT  ft  FFT  Fftt  I  FTTF  ft,  ft  it  Tftt  ft  wr,  FTlftt  FTT  W  ft  I  FFT  ftft 

wr  ft  fttfftr  I  ftttt  ft  Frfft  ft#  Fit  Fft  wf  ft  Tftt  1 1  FFft  ht  ttf  fftniFT 

I,  FTftFT  I  FT  Fftt  ft  fft  FFTFt  Tjft  fttft  Ffift  ftft  wr  FT  3TTFFT  fttfftr  fttF 
ftr  ft  Fft  Fft  ft  t#  f  fftrrft  fft  fftmT  ft  i  ft  ftt  ftft  tiff  ft  fttfftr  ft  ff  Fft 
■SfTrf  ^  t,  ftftt  I  Fit  FTft  ?TTftt,  TFFF  Flft  ftt  I  Fft-F|,  FFlft  f|  ftF  ft  FTfttftt,  FFft 
TTTF-TTTF  FTlft,  Flft  fttft  FFft,  Flft  FlftST  T1FFT  FF%  ’ft  Flft  W  FT  F  T§S 
FTft  fftsTTF  I  ftfftF  3TFfttFFTFTFt,  Ft#TfttFtflFt3TFTfttFftt  ftfFFH 
I  3)Mcbd  ft,  W  FF  ft  FFTiTT  Flftftt  #T  fft?TT  FFT  fftfftTT  I,  fftF  FFT  ftftft  gF 
I,  fftF  FFlft  ftftRT  t,  FF  t  FTT  FFT  ft  FTftft  I 

Fftffft  ft  TUT  Flft,  ftft  Fftt  fttFTT  FT  $TF  FFT,  FftF  FTFFT  ftTTT 1 1  Fftffft  ft 
TTF  FT?t  ftft  FFTTt  Fftf  I  ft  fttF?  t  iftl  I,  fftsTTF  ft,  ft  TUT  Fft  FTTFT  ft,  ftfftF  FlfftT 
ft  ftTTFT  FT  FftF  FFT  ft,  FTFT  TTF  ftt  F^T  FtFT  FFF  FT  JTT  ftt  3#  FT  ft  I  ftt  FFT  FTFftt 
ftt  Ticf?  ft?ft  ftt  FTT  FTTFT  ft  FT  FEjftt  FT  fttft  Fft  FT  [fft]  WI  FftF  FTT  ft,  TJTTFTT 
fttFFT  FIT  ft  I  ft§T  sift  ft  ftft  TEFtF-fttlTF  ft  FT?f,  FTFT  fttft  fft  ftt  Ft-Ft  ft?T  I|F 
ft  ftftFITT  ft,  ft  ft$T  fttft  ft  ftfftF  FTTTT  F§F  §3TT  IlftF  TTcfT  ftfFT  TTT  ft$T  FT,  FTTFTT  FFT 
FFTFTF  FTTT  STT  fft  FFTTT  FT  fft  TFT  FFT  FTTFTT  ^fttFT  ft  SETT  ft  I  ftk  FTTF  FT  FTTTT 
ftt  FTnFFTTT  ft  ftt  FTTF  ftt  TEFTi-fttfri  FT  Flft  ft,  ftt  ft  ft  fft  ’TIFT  5FTT,  ftt  FTTH,  fttF 
IFTT  ft,  ftt  FTTF  ft  fftFTT  ft,  fttT  ft,  Fftt  FTT  FFF  ft  FTFT  ftrgEF  T^F  3TTFFTTT 

jfftrr  FFFt  ftrgFT  ftftrr  ftt  Fftt  ft  i  ftt  ftftRT  ft,  ftftr  ft  ftftr  ^Fft  ft,  tf#  Frft 
F?ft  ft  ^rftf  i 

ftt  ?ft  ft  Fftt  Ft  fftFF  ft,  ft  TTTftrr  Ft  #T  ftFftt  FTT  ftt  tft  ftF  FHTft  FFTftt 
fttl  3IMF^I  FTFft  fftfttF  F%  FFTft  FTFET  ft  FTTT  ffttf  ft  ft  ftft  FTfft  fttft  ftftf 
Fftt  fft  FTlft  FFT  ft  ft  FE  FTJFF  ft  #T  F%  sjfftr  ft  I  Fftt-Fftt  F^ftt  FTT  ft  fttft, 
ftft  TIW  ft  -Tftf  Flft  F  F  ftt  FEJ,  ft  ft  Fftt  fttTTT  fft  ftft  fftr  ft  W§TT  FfT  3TIFT  I 
FFFT I  fttT  ft  TTFFTTT  |fft  §TEK  Fftf  ftftF  ft  ftftft  ft  fftgpft  ftt  FFft  ft  ftft 
FTT  FT  FT  ft  I  ftt  FTTffft  Fftt-Fftt  ft  FFft  FFF  FF  ft  ^Tftt  FTT  ft  I  ft  Fffttftt  ft 
ftt  FTT  FFTT  F  I  Ffttft  ftfttF  ftt  ft  ^§5  Fftt ft  FfT  F  #T  Fftf  ftt,  3TTTTTF  ft 
ftt  FF  fttT  ftft  FFf  ftt  fft  3ET  Fftfft  fftftf,  gft  FK  Fftf  ^ft  F5T  FT,  STIFF  F^ft 
F5T  F  fft  3FT  fftFTTF  ft  ftk  FFTPT  ft  fftT  TfTF  ftt  Fft  I  fttFT  ftlfftftll,  ftk 
fttfftftFT,  fftFTTF  Fftt  ftffftfftfTT  ftft  ftfttFF  ft  fftr  TfTF  ftt  Fft  I  fftftF  ftt  FT  FF 
F5F  ftF  FftftT  FF  ftt  Fftfft  fftftF  ftt  ft  ^TTF  FfftF  FKftt  fttft  Fftt  I  fft^TFTF 
ft  I  fftT  ftt  Fftfft  FF  fft  fttfftfeRT;  ?lft  ft  FTft  FFft  FTT  ft?  FFft  FTft  Ft  ft  ft 
OTft  FF  ft  1  ft  FF  FT  ftt  Ft  FT  FFFT  FFft  Fft,  ^TTfftfftFF  Fft  FTft  ft,  Fftfft 
FF  3TF  FTTF  FTF  ft  fft  FFPT  TTFftffft  fttT  Ft  ft,  FF  FFTF  3TTF  ft  TTTftTT  FT 
fttr  fta^rfftftt  FT,  fftfTR  FT  ftft  FT,  ft  FTT  Ff,  3TTUM|RfF  Fft  F  ftt 
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3p5  AAj  I  333  f%315  3%,  3%ffA  fA%31  A  %  t%  %%  333%  3151  R151  SlAfe 
335%t  $333  3153  %  Af  3  ft,  %fA3  333  3%  A  3T%  3135  %  333%  313-3%3  3A  I 
3%5  3A%  A5  f%31  Ry^A%%  35  3lA  %AA335AfA513Sl%f%AA  3#3, 
A  333  3?  t  3%  3%,  33%  31%  A 1A  333  f%53T  5331  %33  331%  3%5  fAA  31# 
AA  A,  3%  ft  33T  3T  f%53  %  3T3  55131  53T%,  fAnA  533  3  531%  I  %fA3  3153% 
313  fer§A%A  I  f%51%  3133%,  33«3%A31  31%,  f%3%  3333%  AA  A  $33515  33 
33131  I  3%  A  fA  33  33?  %  33?  %  I  %  3%,  3%  3  3T3  %33  33T  %  3%  3%  A, 
%fA3  33T  3T3  33%  3%  f%Tg33  333%  I  A  %33  A  %  fef§33  I  335%%  ^3% 
3%  33  %t  feTf33  1 1  A  33%  3%f  333%  A  1 1 

A  3%  fA  5%  3T%  333  %  3531  I,  A  5353  %  3531  I,  A  33%  g3E  3%  A% 
%  3T%  %  3T3T  1 1  3%5  33A  3%A,  %3  f%3T5  35  1 A  53%  53  fA%  33-335  A 
%  A 1 33%  33fcraT  A  A  t,  A3-A3  gf  |,  %fA3  jfAA  A3  %  53  3#  33% 

I  3%3  33%  313%  33  53  3331  315%  1 1  333#3  3t33T  %A%  I  33  37  I 

313  %  A  I  %f%3  3#  %  3T3  313  ifAl  3153,  f%W3  3%55,  3J3  333$331  I, 
%f%53  33%1  A%  f%33%  fcT3t3T  A  %  Ry^A%%  3151,  3%  3T3  31%  333%  315  %,  33L 
3lf%l3  31%,  3=35  %  53  3i3  A  A,  5313  3%3  AlT  A  35  3135331 1  33%A  3%f 
A  3A  313  5%%  I  fA  331  3%f%31  33  31313  355%  313%  A  %  %%%3  A  33  3315 
315  %31 1  3%f%31  i[3  313 15%  3%  A  313%  A  <%f%3  A  gf%31  A  331  %31 33  5%%3 
%  I  A  %%  53  I,  313  3%3  53,  3d  I  A  3153  3%31 1 

A  %  A  351 3131,  g%  5g$%  A  3TlA,  5%53  g%  1?%  AA  t  31533  %  35%  I  #5 
313  5%  3131  3%%,  3lA  %  313A  35T  %51  A  3531  %%  %fAl  %%  f%3  %  3g3  53% 
31%  A,  %  3T3%  533%  5931 31531  31 1  3%3  %  f%$%3313  %A3lA  %,  3fA  #5  3?fA% 
%,  %  fAA  #5  'Tf.r+.A  33  w  f%$%3  A5  Ai  f  3%ffA  *pr  f%$3i3 1  f A  A553R 

A  353A  3#  A  AA  fA%  35T  A  A%,  3%3%  313%% 1  %%  fA  %  33331  ffA  A 

53513  f%31,  53%,  5=31  31%  %  513%  351  f%553  fAp3T3  A  ltd  A  33  %  I  3lAA  % 
333%  53131  31,  3151  31  333%  ^3  531%  535F3  A  351^  %  3%5  %  3TlA,  %  313%  35 
A  A?  A  3%5  35133  3335  531%  3153  35  3%5  gf%31  35  35  351 3%ffA  A  #3  51351% 
%  fA  531%  AA  315T  [351]  A  %  %A  55A  §  fA%  gf ,  #5  33  %5%  AA  f%3lA 
3155,  351  335353  31515  §33  I  3%5  333313  A  UdA  3135  3%  333  I,  %$1  35  3%f 
513131  3135  fAA  33%  53  f%553  3  %  I 

#5  331  3%5  Af%351%  313  A  A  I,  333313  f%53  A  f%A%%  %  3J3  #3  31 
A  I,  35fAA  35  A  t,  33%3  35fAA  35  A  I,  3%f  31%  313  I,  551%  3313  35 
3335  5t31 1,  551%  531%  513  313%  35  31515  #3  I  A  %  513  31%  A  A  I,  533  3393 
531%  31%  3531 33  35331 3131 1,  53  353  All  A  55lA  %1331 1,  5135F3  I  3%5 
33%  3531 1  3313  53A  A  AA-AA  3TA  %  3§A  A  53  33  31%,  551%  333  3% 
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^TcTT  I  #E  RIE  Tf#R  %  #  Rf#R  RT  TFT I  #  RE#  FIR  E  I,  3TTE#  FTE  E  t,  E 
RETT  #t  R#  1 1  RITE  R#  f#  fE  f##  eft  ###  RrEEf  ERR  #t,  R#T  I  ERR  RE# 

#,  ##e  ^rnr%  ^tst  E  I  #r  re  t#  1 1 reft  E  ete#  ftr  E  Etr  ft  ref  #  ## 
#,  ft  eE$t  #  ##  #  fte  E 1 1  ret  #et,  'Sftr  ettr  rt  re  Ef#E  feiE  re  ettr 

%  ##  #FTEEt#TRTFTRETFE  fERRE  EE  RR#  I,  RTFT  RET  FE  EFtE-FTEFT 
E#  R)<#  RTFT  RRT  FE  EE  gT  RR>  'tori  t,  %  EE  E#  t 1 

RT#  g-TIE  REE  RTET  1 1  EE  ##  TfTE  gRTE  #  f#EE  EE%  t  E#  E#  RT1ET 
I,  ##E  Elf#  I  f#  EEFTET  ff#  f#E  TTEt  ET  FE  EE  #  I EE  TT#  ET  F^T  EEET 
t,  E#  #  ##T  Eft  ##  #,  Eli  %$T  Eft  #,  %  lElf#l  FTEI#  I  ETE  RE  I  #  ETFTt 
I  ft  W  EEET  #T  E##  E#EE  EftTF  f#J§E  TIER  I,  FTE#  RR  EEET  Rift#  I 
ETE  ETEJElftlE)  RE  i,  ETE  Rjtt,  RTR  EjE  I  -jqmidT  RR  i  ffHE)  RTR  EjE  EEET  E# 
EjS  ETFET  I,  TRTRft  fR-EET  ETFET  |  ElEEET  Eft  EEEER  Eft  #T  ETEETE  Eft  RTEET 
#t  I  i  #  RE  tejR  ETE  I,  i  Eftf  REE  E)t  RTR  E#  %  I 

#1,  JllRk  i  *f  RIFRT  l| fit)  EE  Id  i  #  EE5  i  RR)  Etft  ft  #  E>#E  Eft  ETE)  ft 
#E  T3%  #  EEEft  #E  #  I  FT#E  E#  f#  cR^RRR  EE  ft,  ##E  f  RR)  R#R  Eft 
##T  EEFTET  f,  RcE  EErRRTR  RERRT  f,  RR)  fERfERT  RRR  RR,  Rt  E§T  R5t  (EdlE) 
I,  ST3RRR  RE#  I,  Rtf  #  RR#  1 1  R##R  t  RIFRT  ft#  ##  #  FR  RE#  RRR 
RTtRRRE,  #EFT#RT  RRR  I  %  FRtER  E  RTFRT  %  #R  Rt  I  sjf#TRR  RR  E  gE  R^R 
l#ft)  R#  E  R#T  #E  #Er  fE,  ##R  gE  FR  RTR  R)t  RRE  ftBE)  t  f#  RR)  RRR  # 
FRE  RRTRT I  #  gg  rE  I  #E  E  R#  #3RT  #Er  RR#t  RR  RE  RRTRT  I,  #RTR  E  FRE 
#T  #t  RFTR  RET  ERTtR  #  f#  rE  #T  R?t  I,  rE  ^?T  RTT  #F#  I  EE  RRT  RRR  ER#f 

#  R#  #  E#§T$T  ^R#  I  EE  Ee#  ER%  RR#t  REERR  #  ET#  1 1 

#  RR  RR  E  RTEETt  RtEiRT  E#  E^RT,  RTERR  RgR-R§R  SRRRTR,  ElR  §rEr  E 
RTE%  ^R  f#RT  RT  I  RR  #:  RR  E  #  R^R  R#  IF#  I  R^E  #  RTFRT I  RR#T  #ET 

#  f##  RTF  E  RTE#  RTRE  Rf,  RRFTT#  I  ^5  #FT-R§R  gE  RR  #RR  #RRT  I,  TT3 

#  #R  |l 

RR^R!  Et  RTR  RTE  RRf#R  RT#R  #R  RTT  I  RRf#R!  RRf#R!  RRf#R! 
[Translation  begins: 

I  wonder  if  you  know  why  I  have  come  to  your  state  and  in  particular  to 
Gauhati.  I  have  come  to  inaugurate  the  refinery  at  Noonmati.  I  am  happy  to  be 
here  for  this  auspicious  task  because  it  is  a  symbol  of  Assam’s  progress.  Those 
who  chose  this  date  have  done  well.  We  will  begin  a  new  task  on  the  first  day 
of  the  New  Year  and  I  hope  the  state  will  see  great  progress  during  the  coming 
year. 
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As  you  know,  I  am  particularly  fond  of  Assam.  It  is  a  beautiful  province 
and  the  people  here  are  good  and  hard  working.  Assam  is  a  border  state  and  is 
surrounded  by  many  countries.  So  we  have  to  pay  special  attention  to  this 
province  in  any  case.  But  ultimately  it  is  the  special  responsibility  of  the  people 
of  Assam  to  build  a  strong  state.  The  same  is  true  of  the  whole  country.  We 
can  get  aid  from  outside,  it  is  true.  But  ultimately  the  burden  of  progress  is  on 
the  people  of  India.  We  cannot  go  very  far  on  the  strength  of  outside  help.  A 
nation  can  progress  only  through  its  own  effort,  self-confidence  and  by  learning 
to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  so  I  am  happy  to  see  that  Assam  is  making  progress. 

I  saw  a  little  of  the  new  tasks  that  have  been  taken  up  in  Gauhati  and 
elsewhere.  Wherever  a  heavy  industry  is  set  up,  smaller  offshoots  come  up.  It 
will  happen  in  Gauhati  and  all  around  it.  New  avenues  of  employment  will  open 
up  and  your  state  will  progress  which  is  a  good  thing. 

You  must  always  remember  that  the  burden  of  progress  is  upon  the  people 
of  India  and  it  is  they  who  will  reap  the  benefits  too.  We  are  taking  up  all  these 
new  tasks  for  India’s  progress.  We  got  Independence  fourteen  years  ago  after 
a  great  political  revolution.  British  rule  came  to  an  end  and  we  have  people’s 
rule  now.  But  that  did  not  change  the  economic  condition  immediately. 

I  want  you  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  development.  People  in  Assam 
and  elsewhere  clamour  for  government  jobs.  We  can  provide  jobs  for  a  few 
hundreds  or  thousands.  But  forty  crores  of  human  beings  cannot  be  given 
jobs.  It  is  only  in  the  poor  countries  that  people  clamour  for  government  service. 
People  must  learn  to  do  something  productive  by  setting  up  small  industries  or 
increasing  agricultural  production.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  such  tasks  are 
not  dependent  on  anyone  but  produce  wealth  themselves.  If  India  is  to  become 
wealthy,  people  must  acquire  the  capacity  to  produce  something  singly  or 
together.  It  is  possible  only  through  education  and  by  imbibing  new  scientific 
and  technological  knowledge.  We  must  produce  electricity  and  steel  which  are 
essential  for  modem  tasks  of  development.  Steel  is  more  valuable  than  gold 
and  silver.  Gold  and  silver  are  tools  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  ornamentation. 
A  nation  will  not  be  ruined  by  not  having  gold  and  silver.  But  it  cannot  do 
without  steel.  We  have  to  understand  the  times  that  we  are  living  in. 

Now  if  you  look  at  these  things  in  a  superficial  manner  and  take  out 
processions  shouting  slogans  demanding  government  jobs,  it  would  be  just 
childishness.  We  have  to  do  something  constructive  and  productive.  New 
avenues  of  work  must  open  out.  That  is  possible  only  when  people  are  educated 
in  large  numbers.  If  there  are  no  educated  trained  human  beings  available  for  a 
particular  job,  for  instance,  here  in  Assam,  then  outsiders  will  have  to  be  called 
in.  When  I  say  educated  I  do  not  mean  BA  or  MA  degree  holders  but  people 
who  are  trained  and  skilled  in  some  profession.  You  cannot  do  anything  sitting 
in  a  chair.  People  must  be  trained. 
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People  come  from  all  over  the  country  to  work  on  our  projects  because 
they  have  the  necessary  training.  You  will  find  that  the  Punjabis  are  excellent 
workers  in  any  field  because  they  are  highly  trained.  They  do  not  need  outsiders. 
Similarly  most  of  our  engineers  come  from  the  Punjab  or  Madras  because  they 
are  trained  and  qualified. 

Let  me  give  yc  u  a  very  small  example.  In  almost  all  three  big  cities  in  India, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  Punjabis  who  drive  the  taxis.  They  have  the  training  and 
the  qualification.  What  I  mean  is  that  those  who  are  trained  can  do  that  job  well 
and  the  more  highly  trained  a  human  being  is  the  more  respected  he  is.  A 
human  being  is  useless  without  training.  Therefore  it  is  very  essential  to  train 
people  in  large  numbers.  If  Assam  wants  to  progress,  attention  should  be  paid 
to  this  aspect  instead  of  demanding  jobs. 

It  takes  about  five  to  six  years  to  set  up  a  steel  plant.  But  it  takes  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  to  train  the  engineers  to  run  that  plant.  Otherwise  we  have  to 
depend  on  foreign  specialists.  You  must  pay  attention  to  this  instead  of  thinking 
along  parochial  lines.  It  is  not  very  nice  to  behold.  Arrangements  must  be  made 
to  provide  training.  But  to  entrust  a  job  to  someone  who  lacks  training  will  ruin 
everything. 

We  are  setting  up  an  oil  refinery  in  Noonmati  with  the  help  of  Romanian 
experts.  We  invited  them  because  they  know  their  job.  Our  people  are  learning 
and  gaining  experience.  But  it  would  be  stupid  to  say  that  we  should  not  have 
called  in  the  Romanians  at  all  and  only  Indians  should  be  given  these  jobs.  We 
also  want  Indians  only.  But  our  priority  is  to  have  trained  and  qualified  human 
beings  for  specialized  jobs.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  handing  out  salaries. 
We  have  to  get  the  job  done.  A  human  being  without  the  necessary  qualifications 
and  training  cannot  do  it,  no  matter  what  you  pay  him. 

BhakraNangal  is  a  huge  project  in  the  Punjab.  We  invited  American  experts 
at  enormous  salaries  to  work  on  the  project.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  paying 
such  huge  sums  to  foreigners.  But  we  had  to  do  it  because  they  have  the 
know-how  and  expertise  which  we  needed.  In  fact  they  were  able  to  save  us  a 
great  deal  of  money  inspite  of  the  enormous  salaries  we  are  paying  them. 

What  I  mean  is  that  in  the  modem  world  we  need  specialized  training  and 
technical  know-how.  Reading  for  law  or  some  other  degree  is  of  no  use  any 
more.  We  need  skilled  technicians  and  engineers  to  manage  our  plants  and 
complicated  machinery.  We  have  to  take  on  qualified  people  even  if  it  means 
paying  higher  salaries.  Otherwise  our  work  will  be  ruined. 

So  the  important  thing  is  to  train  our  own  people.  They  will  learn  gradually 
and  gain  experience  once  they  come  out  of  the  institutes  of  technology  and 
engineering  colleges.  At  the  moment  we  have  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
five  thousand  engineers  working  in  the  country  and  the  number  is  growing. 
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We  are  giving  it  great  priority  and  soon  we  will  not  need  any  outsider.  Even 
now  we  are  not  dependent  except  occasionally  when  we  need  expertise  in  a 
very  specialized  field. 

We  are  sending  our  engineers  to  other  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  when 
they  ask  us  because  we  are  ahead  of  others  in  this  field.  I  want  you  to  understand 
clearly  that  a  nation  cannot  progress  by  taking  out  processions  or  shouting 
slogans.  We  need  technical  know-how  and  hard  work.  The  Japanese  and  the 
Germans  have  gone  far  ahead  of  others  because  they  are  extremely  hard 
working  and  highly  educated.  There  is  nothing  more  disastrous  than  to  entrust 
a  job  to  someone  who  is  not  qualified  for  it  merely  because  he  happens  to  be  a 
friend  or  a  relative.  I  think  it  is  a  crime.  The  only  criterion  for  selection  should 
be  merit  and  qualification  even  if  we  have  to  hire  people  from  other  countries. 
The  work  has  got  to  be  done.  Our  people  must  learn  to  do  it.  Anyhow,  the 
position  is  improving  in  India  and  there  are  already  large  numbers  of  highly 
qualified  and  trained  human  beings  available  in  the  country. 

The  field  of  atomic  energy  is  a  highly  complicated  one  and  our  boys  and 
girls  are  doing  excellent  work  and  have  already  made  a  name  for  themselves  in 
the  world.  There  are  good  scientists  in  the  country.  Our  scientific  laboratories 
have  large  numbers  of  young  boys  and  girls  working  in  them.  They  are  all 
thirty  years  of  age  or  thereabouts. 

This  is  the  true  hallmark  of  India’s  progress,  not  the  number  of  jobs  the 
government  of  India  or  Assam  can  provide.  The  true  test  of  progress  is  the 
new  knowledge  that  we  are  acquiring  and  the  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions 
we  are  engaged  in.  I  want  to  point  out  that  right  from  the  time  of  the  British, 
Assam  has  lagged  behind  in  this  field.  The  situation  is  improving.  But  there  is  a 
dearth  of  highly  qualified  people,  engineers  and  others,  in  Assam.  But  you 
should  not  hesitate  to  get  people  from  other  states,  from  Bombay,  Madras, 
Punjab,  Maharashtra  or  Gujarat  so  that  people  here  can  also  be  trained.  It  is  not 
very  wise  to  insist  that  only  the  Assamese  should  get  the  jobs  in  Assam  whether 
they  have  the  necessary  know-how  or  not.  You  will  suffer  in  the  long  run  and 
remain  backward.  You  can  progress  only  by  working  side  by  side  with  people 
of  qualifications  and  training,  and  by  learning  to  shoulder  your  own  burden. 
This  has  been  our  principle  all  over  India.  We  do  not  want  foreigners  and  yet 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  invite  them  where  it  is  absolutely  essential.  We  want  to 
get  the  work  done,  not  merely  to  dole  out  salaries  to  people.  Anyhow,  as  I  said, 
Assam  is  progressing  rapidly  and  donning  a  new  garb.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
hidden  wealth  in  Assam.  We  have  discovered  oil  in  Assam  and  now  a  refinery 
is  being  set  up.  Petrol  is  practically  the  most  valuable  commodity  in  the  modern 
world.  It  is  known  as  black  gold  and  is  certainly  far  more  essential  than  gold. 
Gold  is  a  symbol  of  a  bygone  age.  It  is  useful  for  ornamentation  but  nothing 
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else.  The  world  runs  on  petrol  today.  It  can  provide  new  avenues  of  growth 
because  new  industries  will  come  up.  People  will  have  new  avenues  of 
employment.  Even  now  a  number  of  new  industries  are  coming  up  all  around 
Gauhati.  More  offshoots  will  come  up  and  spread  throughout  Assam. 

The  two  most  important  things  in  the  modem  world  are  petrol  and  electricity. 
The  third  is  steel.  You  do  not  have  much  iron  ore.  But  it  does  not  matter.  You 
have  oil  which  is  not  available  in  other  states.  Arrangements  for  power  generation 
are  being  made.  In  this  way  we  will  lay  the  foundations  of  progress  in  Assam 
provided  of  course  that  the  people  train  themselves  for  these  tasks.  If  you  do 
not,  outsiders  will  have  to  be  called  in  and  you  will  not  benefit  very  much. 
There  is  no  question  about  it  that  you  must  train  yourselves  instead  of  thinking 
of  getting  rid  of  the  qualified  people  whether  you  can  do  the  job  or  not.  That 
will  not  answer.  It  is  sheer  narrow-mindedness  which  will  cause  harm  to  India 
and  Assam  in  the  long  run. 

Assam  is  entering  into  an  era  of  industrialization  and  the  refinery  is  its 
biggest  symbol.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  magic  formula.  I  am  going  there 
to  inaugurate  it.  But  it  will  take  time  to  start  working  at  full  capacity.  However 
the  process  will  be  started  and  you  will  see  great  progress  in  the  next  four  or 
five  years.  I  feel  that  the  entire  state  of  Assam  would  have  made  great  progress 
within  the  next  ten  years  or  so  which  is  not  a  very  long  period  in  the  life  of  a 
nation. 

India  got  freedom  fourteen  years  ago  and  the  initial  years  were  filled  with 
traumatic  experiences.  The  country  was  divided  into  two,  Pakistan  was  created 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  refugees  fled  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  whole 
of  north  India  was  in  a  complete  upheaval.  The  refugees  continued  to  pour  into 
Assam  and  Bengal  for  a  long  time  after  that.  Even  now  there  is  a  hue  and  cry  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  refugees  continue  to  pour  in  from  East  Pakistan.  The 
matter  is  being  looked  into  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  ensure  that  this  does 
not  happen.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  economic  condition  of  East  Pakistan  is  not 
good.  It  is  not  very  good  in  India  too  but  conditions  in  Bengal  and  Assam  are 
far  better  than  in  East  Pakistan.  So  the  people  there  want  to  come  here.  That  is 
the  simple  fact.  But  it  creates  problems  for  us  and  we  should  not  allow  any 
more  people  to  come.  You  will  find  that  refugees  continued  to  pour  into  Assam 
for  five  to  six  years  after  independence.  Until  then  we  took  [no]  steps  to  prevent 
them.  You  may  say  that  we  were  to  blame.  Then  some  restrictions  were  imposed 
and  inspite  of  that  a  trickle  continued  until  1956.  After  that  it  stopped,  more  or 
less.  We  shall  take  strong  measures  now  to  stop  any  further  influx. 

Well,  we  need  not  be  unduly  worried  about  all  this.  It  shows  that  the  parts 
of  Assam  and  Bengal  which  are  in  India  are  much  better  than  in  East  Pakistan 
and  holds  more  opportunities  to  go  ahead.  So  people  keep  coming  in. 
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Do  you  remember  the  times  during  British  rule  when  people  used  to  flock 
to  Assam  from  Mymensing  in  search  of  work  and  land  to  till?  I  remember 
being  confronted  with  this  problem  on  my  very  first  visit  to  Assam.  People 
flocked  from  Bengal  to  Assam  and  acquired  land  which  was  available  in  plenty. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  these  are  old  problems  which  are  now  being 
brought  under  control  gradually.  There  is  no  cause  for  panic.  It  shows  that 
Assam  offers  greater  opportunities  for  work. 

You  are  better  off  here  in  this  respect  than  most  of  the  other  states.  You 
will  find  that  in  Bengal,  Uttar  Pradesh  and  Bihar  the  land  man  ratios  are  extremely 
disproportionate.  Assam  is  not  overpopulated  to  this  day.  I  do  not  mean  that 
people  should  be  brought  in  from  outside.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  conditions 
are  good  for  your  progress  if  you  would  pay  attention  to  that  instead  of  wasting 
your  time  in  futile  squabbles  or  demanding  petty  jobs  in  government.  Narrow 
mindedness  cannot  help  a  province  to  progress.  Your  work  must  be  of  excellent 
quality.  If  you  cannot  do  it,  get  people  from  outside,  if  necessary  from  the 
United  States,  England  or  the  Soviet  Union.  The  work  must  be  well  done  if 
Assam  is  to  progress.  The  people  must  get  training  for  the  new  jobs  that  will 
become  available  with  the  growth  of  industries.  I  do  not  mean  putting  up  of 
some  textile  mills  by  some  rich  merchants.  Not  that  I  have  any  objection.  But 
I  want  millions  of  small  industries  to  come  up  all  over  Assam.  You  must  have 
enough  power  and  trained  manpower  to  run  these  industries.  The  entire  face 
of  Assam  will  be  transformed. 

The  farmers  in  Assam  must  learn  to  use  modem  techniques  and  implements, 
new  ploughs,  etc.  Cooperatives,  both  agricultural  and  industrial,  must  be  formed. 
That  is  the  demand  of  the  times.  A  farmer  cannot  do  very  much  on  his  own 
without  the  necessary  resources.  But  when  a  cooperative  of  two  or  three 
hundred  farmers  is  formed  then  they  can  achieve  a  great  deal.  The  role  of  the 
middleman  becomes  unnecessary  because  all  buying  and  selling  can  be  done 
through  the  cooperatives.  The  farmers  can  also  get  loans  instead  of  getting  into 
the  clutches  of  the  moneylender.  The  villages  can  be  entirely  transformed  through 
the  cooperatives  which  can  help  to  set  up  small  industries.  Once  we  supply 
electricity  to  the  villages,  there  will  be  great  progress.  These  are  all  fundamental 
to  progress.  A  nation  cannot  go  ahead  if  these  steps  are  not  taken.  That  is  why 
I  have  tried  to  explain  them  to  you. 

We  have  tried  to  work  along  these  lines  for  the  last  fourteen  to  fifteen 
years  and  in  my  opinion,  the  two  Five  Year  Plans  which  have  been  completed 
have  benefited  the  country  greatly.  We  are  now  implementing  the  Third  Plan. 
India  is  such  a  vast  country  that  it  has  its  own  problems.  The  population  too  is 
growing  very  rapidly  and  has  become  a  great  burden.  Even  so,  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement.  You  can  look  at  the  statistics. 
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One  very  small  yardstick  of  judging  our  progress  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  life  expectancy  of  people  in  India  has  gone  up.  I  remember  that  in  my  youth 
it  was  supposed  to  be  24,  as  far  as  I  can  remember.  That  did  not  mean  that 
everybody  died  at  the  age  of  24:  But  the  rate  of  child  mortality  was  very  high. 
They  died  at  birth  or  within  the  first  year  or  so,  which  brought  down  the 
average. 

Anyhow,  it  went  up  gradually  to  32  and  is  now  48,  which  is  a  great 
improvement  in  a  matter  of  15  years.  It  has  happened  because  for  one  thing, 
we  have  brought  some  diseases  under  control.  Child  mortality  has  gone  down. 
There  are  hospitals  and  better  health  care  facilities.  Killer  diseases  like  malaria 
have  been  brought  under  control.  But  the  most  important  reason  for  the 
increasing  life  expectancy  is  that  people  are  now  eating  more  and  better  food 
than  before.  I  do  not  mean  that  everyone  gets  good  food.  But  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  eating  better  and  now  there  is  no  question  of  people  starving  to 
death  or  great  famines  as  in  the  past.  Even  now,  we  have  droughts  and  shortages 
and  there  may  be  a  stray  case  of  death  due  to  starvation.  But  there  will  be  no 
repeat  of  the  great  famine  of  Bengal  of  1942  when  millions  of  people  had  died. 
The  streets  of  Calcutta  lay  strewn  with  the  corpses. 

We  have  had  droughts  and  food  shortages  because  the  farmer’s  life  is 
linked  to  the  monsoons.  But  there  will  be  no  famine.  Things  are  improving  and 
the  food  situation  is  being  brought  under  control.  People  are  getting  more  to  eat 
and  so  their  health  is  improving.  Their  bodies  are  acquiring  the  strength  to 
combat  the  diseases. 

I  have  given  you  a  small  example  of  how  the  situation  is  improving.  I  have 
just  returned  from  Benares  where  I  had  gone  after  an  interval  of  some  years.  I 
was  amazed  to  see  the  transformation  that  had  taken  place  in  and  around  Benares. 
I  know  the  area  well  because  in  my  youth  I  have  worked  a  great  deal  in  the 
villages  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  The  pitiable  state  of  the  poor  villagers,  hungry  and 
naked,  of  Oudh  and  other  areas,  was  indelibly  etched  in  my  mind.  Now  I  find 
the  people  are  fully  clothed  and  look  well  fed.  Houses  are  coming  up  in  the 
place  of  thatched  huts.  So  there  is  a  great  transformation.  I  think  this  is 
happening  all  over  the  country.  These  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
ten  years  though  our  energies  have  been  directed  during  this  time  in  building 
the  infrastructure  of  our  economy. 

Now,  take  for  instance,  the  three  new  steel  plants  at  an  investment  of 
about  600  crores  of  rupees.  It  is  an  enormous  sum  for  a  poor  country  like 
India,  and  in  the  beginning  there  were  no  returns.  We  had  to  keep  on  ploughing 
in  the  money.  The  returns  come  later.  Similarly  we  have  invested  more  than 
150  crores  of  rupees  on  Bhakra  Nangal.  But  now  it  will  continue  to  benefit  the 
people  for  a  hundred  years.  Power  will  be  generated  from  there.  The  steel 
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produced  in  the  steel  plants  will  enable  us  to  set  up  thousands  of  new  industries. 

So  in  the  beginning,  the  investments  are  extremely  heavy.  But  once  the 
infrastructure  is  built  the  people  will  reap  the  benefit  for  years  and  years  to 
come.  That  is  why  we  deliberately  chose  the  more  difficult  task  of  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  future  rather  than  settling  for  short  term  benefits.  We  cannot 
go  very  far  without  steel  and  power.  If  we  had  distributed  among  the  people 
the  sums  that  we  have  now  invested  in  setting  up  steel  plants  and  hydroelectric 
projects,  I  am  sure  they  would  have  been  happy  with  the  Government.  But 
what  would  we  have  done  two  years  later?  Therefore  we  decided  to  go  in  for 
planned  development  in  order  to  build  a  strong  infrastructure  on  which  the 
new  edifice  of  India  would  come  up.  As  an  individual,  family  or  a  nation,  the 
question  is  always  of  choosing  between  the  present  and  the  future.  We  have  to 
decide  whether  we  shall  save  up  for  the  future  or  squander  everything  on 
immediate  pleasures.  It  would  not  be  very  sensible  to  have  a  good  time  today 
and  go  bankrupt  tomorrow.  That  is  why  planning  is  essential  to  lay  the  strong 
foundations  of  future  progress  and  to  enhance  our  resources. 

I  would  like  you  to  read  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  which  aims  at  increasing 
our  output  of  steel,  power  and  other  essential  consumer  goods,  including 
agricultural  production.  You  must  keep  the  broader  picture  before  you  and 
build  a  foundation  for  the  future. 

I  can  see  signs  of  progress  all  around  me.  The  refinery  at  Noonmati  is  one 
such  symbol.  But  ultimately  everything  depends  on  the  character  of  the  people. 
If  you  fritter  away  your  energy  in  futile  squabbles  and  demonstrations  and 
agitations,  you  will  not  benefit  in  the  long  run.  You  will  find  that  the  three 
countries  which  suffered  the  greatest  devastation  during  the  Second  World 
War  were  Germany,  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  were  reduced  to  rubble, 
but  strangely  enough,  within  fifteen  years  or  so,  these  three  countries  are  once 
again  on  their  feet  and  among  the  leading  powers  in  the  world.  They  have  been 
able  to  do  this  through  their  hard  work.  Germany  is  an  extremely  powerful  and 
wealthy  country  of  Europe  today.  Japan,  where  two  of  its  cities  were  obliterated 
by  the  atom  bomb,  is  once  again  strong  and  affluent.  The  Soviet  Union,  which 
suffered  great  devastation  in  the  war,  is  one  of  the  super  powers  today. 

So  any  country  which  is  determined  to  go  ahead  can  do  so  by  working 
hard  and  intelligently.  There  is  no  dearth  of  brains  in  this  country.  It  is  merely 
a  question  of  giving  equal  opportunities  to  everyone.  The  best  scientists  and 
engineers  are  available  in  India.  But  we  tend  to  fritter  away  our  energy  in 
mutual  squabbles  and  futile  matters.  I  am  not  saying  this  about  you  in  particular. 
This  is  true  of  the  whole  country. 

Communalism  is  a  strong  divisive  force.  Hindus,  Muslims  and  Sikhs  fight 
among  themselves.  You  can  imagine  how  absurd  it  is  because  everyone  suffers 
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in  the  process.  I  want  you  to  remember  that  every  citizen  of  India  has  equal 
rights  under  the  Constitution  irrespective  of  their  religious  beliefs.  A  partisan 
attitude,  one  way  or  the  other,  will  spell  ruin  and  divide  the  nation  into  fragments. 
We  must  regard  ourselves  as  one  large  family.  Every  citizen  of  India,  whether 
he  is  a  Hindu,  Sikh,  Jain,  Muslim,  Christian,  Buddhist  or  Zoroastrian,  must  get 
equal  opportunities.  Everyone  must  be  allowed  to  follow  his  religion,  but  the 
nation  comes  above  everything  else.  Nationalism  must  take  priority  over 
everything  else. 

Communalism  is  harmful,  politically  and  in  every  other  way  because  it 
fragments  the  country  and  creates  disunity  among  the  people.  It  is  a  sign  of 
narrow-mindedness  and  militates  against  nationalism. 

If  you  put  your  province  above  the  country,  nobody  will  gain  in  the  long 
run.  We  are  citizens  of  India,  not  of  Assam  or  Gauhati,  Bombay,  Delhi  or 
Calcutta.  Nobody  is  bothered  which  city  or  state  we  come  from  when  we  go 
abroad.  We  are  regarded  as  citizens  of  India.  It  is  possible  that  people  in  other 
countries  may  not  have  even  heard  of  Assam  or  Gauhati.  But  you  will  be 
respected  because  you  are  a  citizen  of  India.  So  there  is  no  sense  in  bringing 
provincialism  and  communalism  into  politics. 

Casteism  is  another  extremely  harmful  factor  which  has  divided  the  country 
into  narrow  compartments.  There  can  be  no  socialism  or  democracy,  which 
stands  for  equality  and  equal  opportunities  for  all,  so  long  as  the  caste-system 
exists.  We  have  adopted  a  socialist  pattern  of  society  as  our  goal. 

Language  has  been  another  great  barrier  in  India.  A  year  and  a  half  ago 
there  was  a  great  agitation  in  Assam  over  this  issue,  which  caused  great  harm.81 
It  brought  Assam  into  great  disrepute.  There  is  no  harm  in  your  loving  your 
own  language.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  Assamese  can  grow  only  by  dragging 
down  some  other  language.  All  the  languages  of  India  must  be  allowed  to 
develop  and  flourish.  They  must  all  borrow  from  and  help  one  another  as  far  as 
possible.  During  my  childhood  there  was  a  regular  battle  between  Hindi  and 
Urdu.  It  was  absolutely  stupid.  Both  these  languages  are  independent  of  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  are  spoken  all  over  north  India,  in  Delhi,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  etc. 
The  only  difference  was  in  the  script.  Yet  the  protagonists  of  the  two  languages 
kept  up  a  constant  battle  trying  to  score  over  one  another.  It  benefitted  neither 
side — some  sense  has  dawned  now. 

I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Sahitya  Akademi  which  has  been  set  up  to  promote 
all  the  Indian  languages  including  English.  We  have  not  included  Sanskrit.  But 


8 1 .  See  fn  80  in  this  section. 
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we  do  not  wish  to  close  the  doors  of  progress  to  any  language.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  language  is  a  reflection  of  our  outlook,  thinking  and  education.  So  we 
must  borrow  whatever  is  of  use  to  us  from  other  languages. 

There  must  be  an  attitude  of  tolerance  whether  it  is  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
language  or  state.  We  must  strengthen  one  another  for  mutual  benefit.  In  fact 
slowly  this  attitude  should  embrace  the  whole  world  and  I  think  it  will  in  time. 
We  must  start  with  our  own  country.  India  is  a  great  country  and  so  we  should 
have  a  broad  vision,  catholicity  and  broadmindedness.  India  cannot  progress  if 
we  behave  in  a  petty,  narrow-minded  way. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  step  that  we 
are  taking  is  the  adoption  of  Panchayati  Raj  in  the  rural  areas.  We  are  giving 
greater  autonomy  to  the  panchayats  by  delegating  the  powers  enjoyed  by  officials 
so  far.  The  new  Panchayati  Raj  is  different  from  the  old  system.  We  are  taking 
fifteen  to  twenty  panchayats  to  form  a  panchayat  samiti  which  will  enjoy  greater 
financial  and  administrative  powers.  They  will  be  able  to  levy  taxes  for  purposes 
of  administration;  we  are  trying  to  delegate  powers  to  the  local  bodies  which 
will  bring  about  true  democracy.  Secondly,  it  will  induce  greater  self-confidence 
among  the  people.  I  do  not  like  people  coming  to  me  or  to  other  ministers  with 
petitions  and  demands.  Now  I  tell  them  that  they  have  the  powers  to  do  what 
they  want. 

Anyhow,  Panchayati  Raj  is  transforming  the  face  of  the  rural  areas  and 
teaching  the  people  to  be  self-reliant.  They  no  longer  need  to  bow  low  to  the 
officials.  The  officials  are  there  to  guide  and  advise.  But  they  can  no  longer 
ride  roughshod  over  the  people.  I  am  not  criticising  the  officials.  But  we  want 
to  gradually  change  the  method  of  working.  The  old  dependence  on  officialdom 
is  not  proper.  We  must  change  it.  We  must  mould  the  country  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  cooperation. 

The  second  thing  is  cooperative  societies.  As  far  as  I  know  Assam  has  not 
made  much  headway  in  this  field.  This  is  my  feeling.  It  is  a  symbol  of  progress. 
You  will  find  that  the  states  which  have  adopted  cooperation  have  become 
prosperous. 

In  short  various  steps  are  being  taken  which  will  lead  to  the  betterment  of 
the  people.  In  a  sense  the  developments  which  are  taking  place  in  India  today 
are  unprecedented  in  its  history  of  thousands  of  years.  We  are  living  in  an  age 
of  great  turmoil  and  change.  All  of  us  are  shareholders  in  it.  I  have  lived  through 
the  years  of  our  freedom  struggle  and  learnt  a  little  in  the  shadow  of  our  great 
leader  Mahatma  Gandhi.  But  the  tasks  awaiting  us  today  are  even  more 
challenging.  The  reins  of  power  will  be  in  the  hands  of  our  youth  in  the  years 
to  come.  You  can  discharge  your  responsibilities  to  the  extent  that  you  are 
educated,  qualified  and  have  strength  of  character. 
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I  used  the  word  character  just  now.  It  is  true  that  we  must  imbibe  new 
knowledge,  science  and  technology,  etc.  But  ultimately  everything  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  human  being.  It  is  a  man’s  character  which  makes  him 
noble  or  petty  and  near.  A  nation’s  greatness  is  judged  not  by  its  size  but  by  the 
character  of  its  people.  There  have  been  many  instances  in  history  of  very 
small  countries  making  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Greece, 
a  small  little  country  made  such  an  impact  that  its  influence  is  felt  to  this  day. 
Similarly,  India’s  influence  does  not  stem  from  its  size  but  the  greatness  of 
Indian  thought  and  philosophy  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  So  it  is 
character  which  counts. 

So  we  have  to  evolve  a  synthesis  between  science  and  spiritualism.  Acharya 
Vinoba  Bhave  has  lived  in  Assam  for  years.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  he  is 
a  great  man.  I  do  not  always  understand  what  he  says  but  I  have  great  respect 
for  him.  I  feel  that  he  is  the  one  person  who  has  understood  Gandhiji’s  teachings 
very  well  and  follows  them.  I  may  disagree  with  him  sometimes.  I  used  to 
argue  even  with  Gandhiji.  Vinoba  Bhave  has  said  recently  in  Assam  and  elsewhere 
too  that  the  days  of  politics  and  religion  are  now  over.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a 
deeply  religious  man  like  him  should  say  this.  He  has  said  that  religion  is  not  a 
superficial  thing.  He  said  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  science  and  spirituality 
to  take  the  place  of  politics  and  religion.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  more 
religious  man  than  Vinoba  Bhave  in  India.  But  he  has  laid  stress  on  spirituality 
instead  of  the  shibboleths  of  religions  as  it  has  been  reduced  to  over  the  centuries. 
It  is  spirituality  which  lends  stature  to  a  human  being,  not  a  religious  label. 
There  are  no  barriers  among  religions. 

We  must  progress  on  all  fronts.  We  have  to  advance  in  the  field  of  science 
and  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  made  mistakes  during  the  last 
ten  to  twelve  years  and  there  have  been  ups  and  down.  But  I  think  fundamentally 
we  have  been  on  the  right  track  and  the  world  knows  it.  Our  stock  has  risen  in 
the  world.  So  we  must  continue  on  that  path. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  science  has  to  be 
backed  by  spirituality  and  strength  of  character.  If  the  atom  bomb  is  given  to 
an  uncivilized  human  being  he  will  destroy  the  world.  Atomic  energy  in  the 
hands  of  people  of  high  calibre  can  transform  the  world.  So  India  will  progress 
to  the  extent  that  we  are  capable  of  good  work. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  as  I  am  always  to  be  in  Assam.  You  must  forgive  me 
for  keeping  you  out  in  the  cold.  I  wanted  to  share  my  thoughts  with  you 
particularly  with  the  young  boys  and  girls.  I  lay  special  stress  on  girls  and 
woman  because  a  country’s  progress  depends  on  their  development.  The  women 
played  a  major  role  in  the  freedom  struggle  in  answer  to  Gandhiji’s  call.  It  made 
a  tremendous  impact  on  the  world  because  the  general  impression  had  been 
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that  our  women  lived  in  seclusion.  Even  today  there  are  tremendous 
responsibilities  on  their  shoulders.  The  nation  cannot  progress  unless  the  women 
participate  fully. 

Another  revolutionary  development  which  is  taking  place  is  in  the  field  of 
education,  particularly  of  women,  and  that  too  in  the  rural  areas.  It  is  about  to 
have  a  great  impact  on  society,  so  there  are  changes  everywhere.  We  must  try 
to  grasp  this  instead  of  being  bogged  down  by  petty  quarrels.  The  future  is  in 
your  own  hands  though  the  central  government  will  help  too.  The  work  has  to 
be  done  by  you.  This  is  so  in  every  state.  The  future  of  India  lies  in  the  hands 
of  its  people.  It  is  up  to  them  to  march  ahead  without  getting  bogged  down  by 
disunity. 

We  are  going  to  have  elections  soon.  I  have  not  come  here  to  speak  about 
that.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  continue  to  follow  the  same  path,  whether 
it  is  foreign  policy  or  domestic.  It  would  be  wrong  to  give  up  planning.  The 
communalist  parties  criticise  the  government.  But  it  is  meaningless  to  say  we 
should  give  up  planning.  It  is  obvious  that  I  would  like  you  to  vote  for  the 
Congress  candidates  and  make  them  win,  not  because  of  individuals  but  because 
I  consider  the  Congress  to  be  a  great  power,  a  great  movement  which  cements 
the  various  strands  of  the  national  fabric.  We  are  embarked  upon  a  historic 
task.  So  I  want  the  Congress  to  win.  I  am  not  bothered  about  individuals.  But 
I  am  concerned  that  we  should  complete  the  task  that  we  have  taken.  I  do  not 
see  which  other  party  could  be  an  alternative  to  the  great  national  party,  the 
Congress  which  binds  the  whole  country  together  and  has  successfully  given 
it  a  sense  of  direction.  I  shall  not  take  up  more  of  your  time.  Thank  you  for 
listening  to  me  peacefully,  I  wanted  to  share  some  of  the  thoughts  which  were 
crowding  my  mind. 

Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 
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17.  In  Jorhat:  Public  Meeting82 

wfwT  ttr  wrrot  ttr  wrot, 

TOTO  WTO  tUsid  TOWS  t  Is  WTTT  WTW  'STRTT  f  WttW-WTtW  I83  WTO  TOTTO  Wt$T  t  gif 
TOWT  3FE0T  TOTWT  I  WWtftl  WF  TOE  gWT  TOt§T  I  tfT  TOt  WTTW  TOt  Wft  Wt  3lftw 
1 1  TOTT  Slftw  WW  ItWT  WWtW  It  3ftT  WS  1 WF  !§#  wt  WTW 1 1  ttT  TOE  tfT  WTW 
TOW  TOWt  I  f%  FWTTT  WF  TOE  #WT  wt$T  t,  Wt  t  TTW  Wit  gt  WTO  #W#  1 1  ttEW 

TOfttr  t  tt  ttw  tftwtt  I  ft>tl  tof  wf  tr  wit  wt  towt  I  ttr  wit  wt  towt  t 
trr  tost  tty  t,  wtgttwtttlttTttt  wgw  to%  tw  tot  f  i  wt  gt  spft 

t  ftl  ttlt  It  %  fty  t  TOWWf  WTO  t  TOfTTOW  tt  TOW  TOWT  I  TOT  ?TT  TTTO  Wt  WIT  t 
ttFltt  TO3WTT,  WWtftl  t  WTO  TOWT  f  TOW  TO  WWT  TOTTTW,  TOE  fttw  WWt  %  ftr*T  I  Wt 

ttrott  wt  wttt  tt  toe  ftEirot  to  Tit  t,  wtt  I  gwrott,  grortt  t  toe  ftEirot  wtt 
I  tw  wt,  dtii  TOtwrt  ^  fty  i  wf  toe  wit  tty  I  oitl  TOftw  wit  ft;  wIt  ttwt 
wt  wtot  fttro,  Wttw  trttt,  tftwr  sroftig  wit  %  wftw;  trr  ftwrot  t  ttr  wlr 

Wt  TOTTO  Wt  WTOf  t  TTFTWWT  ftttt  ttr  WTF-WTF  %  WTO  wtt  #T  WF  TOWWf  Wt$T 
^  ftg  TOtt  WTW  I,  TOWt  TOTf^E  ftwft  TOtt  lift,  TOTOfW  Iftt  I  WWtftl  TO%T  t 

TOftwr  ftwft  wt!  totto  wI?t  wt  wt  wt  fl-^wiw  wt  wtf  wt-wn  tot-tot  ttwttwf 
trot  t  wit  Itrft  I,  tftro  wlr  wf  wttw-tt  wf,  wttw-tt  wtt  t  wf  wt  to%  wwtwTT 
WfWT,  ttwtt-WTWtt  tr  wilt,  WTO  wtt  tttf  Wf  ttT  TOf^TOE  TO  tWT  WTOt  wt  yffw 

toM  i  Iwr  ftwwrwr  I  wlr,  wt  Iwr  wwt  I?  tw  tM  t  rrowt  tortt  weft  wwt,  wtot 
TftWT,  ttrs’  I  WWtfc  TrtWT-WT$f  wt  towwto  toe  wtf  wgw,  wgw  WWT  WttTOTTOlWT 
wrgt  wit,  Tltt  t  3Tftwi  TORT  TOWTOTWT  TftFT  I,  ttl  t  gftWT  WTltt  1 1  TTtWT-wMt 

w  It  tr  ftwt  ^  Fift  w  It,  tr  Fwrt  WFwf  %  grow  w  wt,  tftrw  wtFr  w  It  wt 

WTO  WWr  Wit  TTTO  I  3TTOWTO  wt  gftWT  t  TOW  ttf,  TTW  ttt,  TTW  WWTTOt  TOt%  W§t  wft 
wwtt  I,  tw  wtl  wt  wt  #T  wttw-cEtw  FT  WTO  t  #FT  TOWT  I,  WTO  WWT  TOWWT,  ftrorw 
%  ftw  tt  Tltl  wt  WTTW  1 1  Wt  TltTO  Wt  wgw  It  TOWTOIWT 1 1  FTlflTW  FWt  wl-wl 
wtl  %  WWTTOTt  wwrt,  Wtt-WFT  WtFT-TOWTW  3ftT  ftTOWT  1 1  ?tt  WTF  t  tTO  WF  tlfTO 

attr  to  ftro  w;  tro  wgw  tow?wwt  t,  wwt  srftw  I,  ww^  wrftt  t  wgw  wrofrt 
WTO  wwt  I,  WWT-WWT  wwt  1 1  TOWWTO  wt  gftWT  t  t|TO  WJW  It  wtwtt  tfTO  1 1  Wt 
WTO  ftWTOWT  %  tjtW  Wt  TO%  ftw  TOE  TO  tTO  WWt  WW  TTTWT  It  WTWT 1 1  TOW^  TOTTTO 
t  WWT  WFt  t  tt  ftWTOWT  TOWT  I  tfWWT  3TW  tt  3lftcf)  ftwwit  WTOT  I  TOt  WgW 

wrw  ItwT  ttr  3wwt  wwf  t  ttr  wtf-wtf  ^  wro  Itt  tt  ft;  TOwft  wrw  1 1 


82.  Speech,  31  December  1961.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No.  9508,  9507;  NM  No. 
1791-1792. 

83.  Last  visit  on  19  July  1960;  see  SWJN/SS/61/item  1 12. 
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3TR$t  WT?T  cfT  %  ##3  F#T  3ft|  EEET  #  it  3?tE(3  #3T  RR3T  ETT  3  RR3T  ?3 

3?  I  f#  3#  #  rrrt  ter#  #rr  ee?#  i  eft?  teiRT  etRr?  it#  i  3#  rtr  3#t 
ett  f#  i  Rtf#  ret#  rf!  rtret  3  #  rtr  3#  rr#  r?3  %  i  r#r  %  ##,  # 

eft  an,  #  3#  RTF?  #  #  3#  RTRT,  #f#3  RR  333ft  REE  SRT3  #3  3RT,  RR  #3 
?ft#  §3  #T  RT#  ettr  ?f#3  ##  §3  #3  R#  #  f#  WEIR  3R#  13##!, 
##  f#ERi  t,  3R  RTcf,  RR  #  f^RERT,  it?  33#  #  WT  7I33I#  if  #  F#  RFT  ?ft# 
53#3333R3?T?t333?#F#E§3  fi#$T  i  'it  ##  3ft  ejrtrt  eft,  it  333  rt? 

7#  I  33Tf#TT  if  #3  I  #  R1R3TR  it  #T  3?3R#  RRRT  |  RFT  it#  §3  #3  #7t  t, 
r#  ?ft#  %  chr  3#  rrrt,  tel  ?f#  1 1  it#  fq-#teERrl?tTRitRi 
EIF  t  f#  ?TT#  RRRT  i  f#3T  RE#  #t,  it?  TJ#  3#  #  I  f#  RJR  RE#  #3  RE?# 
f#3T  if  RTF  fi#3  RR  ##  I  R1REER  3ft  gfiRT  #ftR  3ft  I,  fifTR  3#  RT#  ##, 
?TT#3  R#  Rl#  it#,  3#3 RRT3T  ##,  icHI##  f#t  RTfi  I  #  it#  3#%  RTRRTR 

e#  ^fte  finR  3ft  |  it?  ####  3#  i,  3##  3#  1 1  #?  f?#3  rtreer  f# 

#?T  I  R1|R  ##  iRITi  etr  ?#  |  RFT  RF  kraRT  3M 1 1  #  3FJ#  ^r-RT#3T  33 
■lit  R6ni,  it  it  #r  #,  #  #  iteii  it  i,  'R^Rr-tefterr  #  ret  ?#  i,  ret  #trt  it  it# 
RTf#  ##3  te#  f§rar  i#  Rtf#  rtrrtr  if  333  e#  Rte  #  f#3, 3#3-#t  r?t# 

3ft,  RF  Is##  f#3T  #?  3f  #T###  3#  |  #  R§eT  RT#  #RlR#fEER  tetep  TgR 
?i  I,  #  RF  3TT3§3R  1 1 1  F?#3  re#  3TFRT  ft#  RT3T3  i  R§R  ^RTFR  I,  R§R 
R3F  3#  3# 1  #  r#  §i  I  Rl#  R#3  if  ##,  R#  REt#  R3R1R  I,  #  Ep  I, 
R?F-R?F  3ft  #t  t  f#?T#  RT3F3  3#  R?3Rft  it  33T#  1 1  ##3  R#  ##  RR  RET# 
#3,  RRRT  RTR#  #  RKT  R  Em#  E#  ##,  OfTR  fR?  I  #  #33  3#  #t  #ETT? 
#,  #33  if  R#  3f|  R#  RRRT  3if#l#RT##3RitTirt,  ##3  3#t-3#t 
I  #3RT  ft#  RFf  33  033  33R  RTeE  I  S#-#i  RR#  e#  R?R,  ##-##  Rf3  E# 
R?R  I  f3  RR  3?  #  RTRT I  f#  RT?33  #  RTF?  if  ##  E#  EjfT  3#  #R#  f#,  333 
f#l  #  Rf  RR  #R  I  f#ft  35RT  f#  3#  #  ##  3ft  ERR  f#3T  it  RTf#  If# 
Rf ,  RF  fteter,  ER  ten?  #R  3#  1 1  f3  3#  333  Efft  RRT#t  #  33  ERT3  #  3# 
RTRT  R#  #  RR5T  RTR#  it  #  33  EET3  Ejft  ?T33TeTT  1 1 

R3jf  Ef#  f#  RR  F3  #3  #  333  3ft  F3  RRT3T  RTfi  I,  #  R«TT3  3#  I,  R# 
'JR  ifeE  RTRT  I,  te#  #-RT?  R?3 1  it  3RT  t  RTR#  et#  RTRT3 1  f#Tit3 
#t  R?R1  IR  33  ER3  it  ?FT  I,  31TJ3  3#  f#e#  R?3  #,  3R13-3T3-3R?-R?#  R?3 
#,  ##3  f#  #  33ET3  OTR  et#  #  ##  Elft,  Rt#  #  fi<al*t  E(ft  RTRT  3#  RER,  3#R 
RtfT  ET§3  3RT  it  I  #?  RR  F3#  ETR-3T3  R?3  gtr  R3  #?  #  #T  33  333  ten, 
RT#  ETft  3#  #?  R3F  3I?3 1  #  #  F#  3T3  EE#  #  #  ##  E#- #  RT3%  1 33 
333  3ft,  Fi  RTRT  3FT  RTF?  #  I  E3  R#,  3R1F  3ft  F#,  F3#  R#33  3T#  #  ?TRTF 
3ft,  R#T  #  ?TRTF  #,  #3  RT#  #  ?TRTF  3ft,  33  3T#  #  3ft,  33tf#TT  3t#  #  E# 
#?  #3  3#  #?  ?E3f#TT  #3  ETFT  333  33  ?i  1 1  F3  EEFl  t  f#  F3  RTF?  #  RTF# 
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Kt  Kt  tt,  tt  Kt  Kf  Kt  Kt  Tit,  tt  KKK  ft  Kt  tclT  I  ir#ET  Kl  -3FKTT  KTK  I 
ft  it  Kif  KKK  ^  Kt  KTlt  3)#  %  3TK5T  -3TTKif  lt$TT  TT^TT  ftKT  I,  KTlt  IK  tftf, 
KTTK)  KTK  TgK  Kt,  K  T#  KT  K  IK  tfti,  K  Kltf  KKK  tPTT  I  Kf  3TKTTT  tf  KIT  ftKTTKK 
ttf  I  ft  KT1T  t  KTKtf  3TTKtKltKTKtiltfKTtKlti,  tf#  TKT  #K  KKK 
Kltf  Kf  ft^  tfT  ITlftK  3TTK5KKT  I  ft  •3TTKTK  t  tiff  #K  I  IT,  3TE&  if,  ttTK  t,  Kf 
KTK  KKK  tf  I  KK  KKT  Kt  ttlT  I  KT  ft  KTTK  IK  TtKT  t,  Kf  tf  Ttef  tKT  KTK  Kt 
tt,  <3ftT  KT  it  K11T  t  tft  tf  KTKT  tKT  I,  KTi  IK  KT1T  t  #K  KTTK  t  tKT  t 
Kit,  K#  IK  KTTK  t  KT1T  tt  IK  ^T-^T  ttf  t  Kit  I  it  KKK  KTTKT  I  #T  KKt 
ttRT  I,  KTlt  KTK  IK  KK  KTTTti  I  IK  fttf  KTT-KTT1 KTTT  t  tt  IKlt  KIT  ?TT  KKF 
KKlf  K§K  gf  t,  ftftKT  KtK  tlT  Kltf  tf,  Ktft  3)MK>H  tt  gtfKT  ftftKT  KKTt 
I,  KT1-KT1  t  ftftKT  lit  I,  tKTtEF  KfK,  KlfftTK  tfT  ftftKT  KTTTt  I,  IKt 
ftUIKI  1 1  IKlt  KIT  IK  KKK,  tK  ftKTT  I,  gt  tKT  KT^K  Kt  KTKT  KT  t  ft  #T 
K%  ftftKT  ttf  KKT  KTTK  tt,  KTltf  K*KT  I  tftK  ftr  tt  KTK  K1KT  I 1  KKT  KKF 
t  IKlt  KIT  ttKKTt  t,  KKK’KKTKtT  I,  tftK  KTK  ftt  ft  Kt  ffPT  ftftKT  KKt 
I KT  Kt  KfK  tt  UK  t  KTTK  K$ftK  KftTl  KK  KTKi  I  KKt  KlKtt  Kt  fttt  ttKKTt, 
KKTPTKTKtT,  KKtt  KPT  Tiff  I,  KKfft  KTT  tK  tf  KTKTTT  t  IKlt  t?T  1 1  t,  Kl 
If  TTKTKT I  tlT  Kftf  t  ftK  ttKPTTt  t,  t  ft  IKt-lKt  iftf  I  tK  KKKK  K1 1  ft? 
KTK  Kilt  i,  tt  ft  KTK  Klit  ft  KTTT1K  Kt  TFKfcT  if  Kft  [t]  KKtK-KKf  t  #T 

aftr  KKtf  t,  iirtKTfn  if  kttttk,  kk  Kiit  kM  ki  kktk  Kir  i  tf-Kir  kt  if  tf, 
KTT  tf  KTlfttf  Kt  ttFt  tlK  Kit  I  KKTK  Kl  I  KT  KKK  KTK  tf#,  KKKK  MK  if 
KTKKt  ftTKlt  KIT  3ft  Tpt  t  3pt  Klltf  KIT  3T(t  KK  KKK  Kt  KIT  KKlt  Kli  Kf 
KtftFT  t  Kit,  Kli  KK  t  Kit,  Kli  KTKT  ^  tlT  fittf  t  Kit,  Kli  Klit  t  Kit  I 
3PK  KTK  Klit  Kit  IK  if  [Kit]  tt  tt  3T1K  Kit  t  Kif  Tit,  K  3TTK  tftt,  K  KIKKt 
tfi  ftTKTtKT  I  IK  KK  t  KTKKt  ilKKT  i  I 

KTK^  KTK  KIT  3TTKTK  t  KK1  Kit  t  Klit  ft  K§K  KK-tfKK  I,  KTKKt  KttK  t, 
KTKKt  TR|ft  1 1  KIT  I  KK  KKK  Kl  I  tt  KTTKt  tlKllt?  KKt  ttTKt  Kt  KKTK  I, 
tf  <9ltl  TJKl,  KK!  cjitf  KT  %K  Kit  t,  KTFKT  t  Kit  ildl,  KK KKK  Kt  tfKl-ifKl  KT^K 
itKT  Kifit  ttr  kk%  ftmt  kit  kkk  kRtki  t  KfeF  itKT  KtfiK  i  #r  kkki  trait 
t  KK1KT  IK  KTK  Kt  KKTK  I  %  IK  #T  gKFf  t  tf#,  Tfltf  ftlKIK  KK  ^  Kif  ttgt 
I,  KKK  KlTKl  ttTKKT  itKT  1 1  IKftlK  it  KT1T  t  KKlt  Kit  I  Kj$,  Ktf  KKT  KT  Kf 
KTK  Kltf  Kltf  I,  KjK  KIKTK  t  tt  tft  tftf  Kt  Kltf  Tit  I  3TK  Kit  ftK  fttf 
KK  K1TJT  if  if,  tftlK  Kltf  Tit,  3TK  Kf  ITt-irt'  ^T  if  Tif  t,  tfT  if  Klttt,  KK  KKF 
£KTK  tKT  i,  K  ft)  tfi-tfi  ftK  KTK  3TTKKK  £KTK  Kit,  KT1T  t  KfK  KfTt  i  tfT  K11T 
t  KtK  1KTK  KKK  t  tt  i,  it  Kif  ftTTKT  I  Kl  STTK  3KKTT  Kf  Kt  KK1  KTTK  KK 
TTKK  I  Ktf  STIKtf  KUT  KK  Kt  I,  KTTK  KK1  t?T  I  KKT-^Tt  tf  KKK  Kirt  t  ftt 
#T  KTK  t§T  KKKT  I,  KTTK  KKKT I  Kf  KITITK  KKKT  I,  3TTTTTK  3TTPT  Kt  KK  KK1KT 1 1 
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ft  t Ji Ll 1 <4^5  3I6<  351,  53#3  35?  ft#  3§3  31#  ft  |  ft#  #  3114#  3#3  ‘•It  361, 

3T53  ft  31#  3F13  5l  53  53131#  31TC#  31#  3#3  53  3#  #953  3T#  I  ft  31##  ft  53, 
#fft3  33##  3#  533  5331#  ?ft  #g^r  I,  fft?#?  3ftt  w^Pt,  3133  ft  53133?  I  3513 
3#,  3ftf  5JTR31  ft  3ftt  31##  I  ft  53  ft?  ft  333  5313#  ft#,  3#ffft  ft  f#3  ft  333# 

3553?  f  fft  33 333  3  fftft  g^  3ft  ftfti  t,  59ft  9#  ijfft  ft,  %  #1 ft,  ifIRt  ft 

53533,  595T  ft  53#  #3  t  ft  33#  I,  99#  t  #7  3333#f  ft  ftfe  935#  I  3193  5393# 
9f#39  3s<ft  '3ft  I  ft  393  ft  3ft  3g9  39#  4l94M  ftt  ft,  ft  33ft  fft#  fft#9  95591 
f  fft  95  533191  ft  393ft  3|9  3ft?g953  #913  ftt#  951,  53#  9ft-9t  9513  399ft  t?l  ft  39##, 
399#5 5951 599#??,  3931F1 9#?? ft  39##,  f#53 399 ftlFl ft  39?#,  539 95P# 9# 53315#  I 
531#  g^Ftft  ft  3ft  ftft  ft  9lfft5?  ft*4  3#3  fftftft  3ft  951  3135?  333  fft3T 
ft  53#3  3lftt  ftft  f#9  913  #95  9#19  fttft  9191  ft  3#?  9g9  531#  ftt  335  9^991  gft  ft 
fft  9#9  ‘J3T  539#,  ft|3  3ft,  f#53195?  3FT  PIT  53n#  fft995?  3ft  I  ft  33  3Tft  tl95  ft, 
3?ft  333ft  5g#  591#,  fft99#  tf95  33  ft,  ft  ft  tl95  ft  ftfft>3  fttft  333T  335  ftft  33 
ft  ft$T  3ft  999?  I  #$?  999?  ft  ft  519-#3  ft  333  3ft  533ft  999?  ft,  #$?  999?  ft  ft 
#95ff  935  #  ftft  335-33?  ft  333  353ft  ft,  3Tft  ft  53lftft  33  333  3ft,  ftft  33  333 
3ft  3T  5jft3-ftft  3ft,  9#ft  33  333  3ft,  3333flft  991#,  3Fftfft33  ft,  333  3ft,  ft  #3 
#3?  9#  991#  ft  I  ft,  319#  3T335T3,  319#  '•I9##t  3ft  399999591  ft,  ft  3139?  fftnft  ft, 
ft  ftf#  333ft  39ft  ft,  ft  ft  ft35  ft  ftfft9  3153  333  319  ftft  33333  ft  fftfft333  ft 
33ft  ft  33333  #5?  ft  53ft,  33333  ft  3ft3  35FT  #3  ftft  3ft?  539%3  ft  5g9  fftftl333 
9#  399?5q959?  t  fft  ft,  ft  #95  #lf#  9#  5#95  3#  3#3  fttft  9#  3lftt  313#  93  99!#,  95FJ9 
3Tft  ft,  3T3  ft  ft35  ft  ftfft3  319  ftft  951  33333  3ft  3T3F3<ft  #  ftt  533#,  ft#  9gft 
33  5ft  31533  ft  533#  33  3tt3  ft35  9159?  ft,  ft  ft  3ft  533133  9559T,  ft  fft  33333  33 
3513  3ft  ftt  I  ft  31533  f  53  3131  [35t]  333  ftt,  53333553  313ft  53335335  3131  35  ft 
fft  3ft#  g#  ft3  #31  ft,  fftnft  533#  ft3  3333531  3#  gfftl  ft  333  ft  I 

53  3133  53#  351  #31 35331  ft,  #35  gft  31^3  3ft  W  3FT3  331  ft  ftf#59  9T9 
353#  9fft  #13  3#fftftf  53#  ft§l  33  ft  3353?  #3  ftf#3  ft  ft,  313  353# ,  33133 
fftf#33,  3513ft  3ft  Pftft  ft  I  ftt  ftt  3ftf  ft  #353  3ft  #31#  9#  ftft  ftt  f#9  35? 
fft  #335  3^33  35J31 53131  ft  I  #31  3°9T9  ft  fft  fttft  313  3331  313  fttuft  333#f3 
ftf53I31  ft  m  335  #  31#  35:,  fttft  3F3  353#  ftt  531##  I  3g3  351 3*33  ft  I  33  ft  35 
3ftf  35531  fft  313  3^#-ftf#3l  ft  #51  33  ft,  33  3ft  3#  f  3fl3T353,  f#5f3353  #  ft# 
ft  31333  3#  3ftf  ft,  ftfft3  #53  #  353#f  3#f  351 3<#T  ft  53131  3#3  #53  533# 
ft  3g#  35t  33#53?  ft  5jfT31  31  3)lft3  ft  35t  fft#  53#35J3, 5jjftf  ft  3ft#  5JTlft  3513  I 
35  335  3#  35ffc!35lft  313  ft,  f#3^3  #$?  3#  333  3#  ft  I  #13#  #§?  33#  3#  ft  3# 


84.  B.P.  Chaliha. 
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gttE  EtR  i#ET  FT,  fE  EME>N  ET  REtEJRE,  EEtE-STSjt  Eft  sFTfrT  Rt 

I  Et  iff  #  tot  gnRt  I  aftr  fREft  EFt  eR  sjRt  it  eR  i  Ef  ee  R§t  eR  R, 

EEEt  RtR  f^RTT  I,  SITE  f^TET,  fT  RET  W*k  ER  %ET,  EfREFf  fifRTT,  ETtR  E5ET  TgR  eR! 
-3ftT  EEEt  EET  RET  TETE,  fastE  f^TET  R1E  ETTEf  eR,  faefR  EEE  #FRt  fElR  R,  RET  eft 
ERt  I,  ftER  TRH  RT%  ^f  EER  EET  EEE  Ef  R  fR>  foRt  E  ETf  eR  RRlPwRR 
EERR#EftEFtReTtEEEeftETRtEFtR,  EEEeft  ET|E  I  RfRiE  RtE  Rf#  §E 
FT  I  EET  ETE  EtR  R,  ETE  E?R  Elt  R,  ETE  ElEt  Re^E  ft  EtR,  Rt.tr  ft  ETR,  EE. 
tr  ’It  ft  ETR  eft  ERt  EER  EFT  I  RfRE  EET  Et  ETE  Rt.tr  Rt£  ETE  eRR  W  3EE 
fTE-Rr  Ft  E#  ETT  TFFFt  eft  ETERR  Tfi?E,  ET  ET  RR  RRtT  EjT?  E  tp  EEE  ER  eft  RtRt 
ETfRtr  E  fffRTT,  EEER  ETE3EEFTT  %  I  eft  FER  fTT  teet  RtEF  ETTT  R  EE  %  TETTE  '3TRTT, 
Et  FETt  TTTeR  EF  EFT  EEE  ETET  fR?  EE  EET  ETTET 1 1  E#  EFT  E#  s5t  fa  R?T  R  eM 
E^E  I  fTFlR  FEET  I,  R?T  R  RReETR  I  FTTeR  FEET  I,  TTEf  eR  W  fRR  #T  R$T 
EEtt  ft,  R$T  TgEFFT  ft,  TTE  #E  iTpTFFT  if,  EF  FETt  TTTER  TRE  ET  I  RRt  ft  ?  R?T  E^E 
EFT I,  EFfTE-EElRlE  EFtF  EUfRRt  EE  I  EEffa  ttET-grR eR  RfE^t  ETtR  eft  EF  E# 

RTcfRTT,  RFfR  eft  3Tlf^R  R  far  Rt  fRE#  ERFFffilEtETSRtTETTTEEEER,  iff 

STE  RET  eR,  ETfREFTT  #E  FETt  ElRtE  ET  EEE  ETFt  I,  gfR  ET,  feTTR  t,  |, 
#  R  T[Rtt  3EfRt  TtETt  R  TfR  I  fRlR  ^§T  R  I  eft  TErR  ’Tf#  W  eft  SEEfft  SR^frr  ft, 
ftR  #T  #jff  si  ft  I  RFTt  Eft^r  SFER  %?  f*Et  RrtR  felT  f%  3fR  ft#  R 
eRFi  ^  ^R  fRET  ^§T  SETT  RR  W,  TltRr  SETT  ft  W?  SFtff%  3TTOt  SJR  iRT  ^ITf^Tr 

f%  tr  atRf  #r  RRt  ^ttR  R,  R  tfRM  #r  geRfRr  afR  rit-srt,  RRt  # 

W  §R,  Rft  3TTR  R  'RTTeT  R?  RrfefT  %  ^RfR  ^R  gRt  Rt  ^TTRT  W§eT  SEft  R§T 
I,  ‘RET  R  ^IgeT  SET  I  RFTt  ETeRT  R  rR  R,  -3W  ^3?R  WTeT,  sjRq  ^  R§T  SeR  ft 

eR  RR  fE  tee  tRRt  R$t  ft  eR  i  Rt  eRt?  #t,  ^eR  RtR  e^t  etR  etR  I  i  eeR  E|t 

ER  Ef  I  fETE  EEEST  ET  EEER  fE  EET  EtR,  fER,  fE  Ef  gRtET  Rt  fE  EER 

eR,  eR  Rieet  eR  gRtET  Rt,  fE  RR  #,  eeR  jeR  eetf  e?R  tR  RR  ^eR  Rt  R 
eee  eeR  tR,  gfRET  eeeR  ERt  i  gRtET  R  eR-eR  RRte:  etR,  gRtET  R  ERt-ERt 
E^tRr  ErRt,  eeR  eRff  Ret  eeR  eR  ste,  eRff  Ret  fRET  eeRR,  eeeR  §RRe  ERt 
#T  ERt  i|R  ?RRe  R  ET^  E=ftR  fElR  R§t  et  efet  fRET  aftr  e%et  RR  3fRee  Rj 
E^E  R§ff  ET  SFS3TT  ER  fetET  EeR  EftEE  R  RR  fRUTE  R  RR  eR  ERnR  R  I  ETE  RM 
ETERt  eR  EFfR  Reft  I  E§E  ETeft  R  RfRE  fRRw  eR-eR  RRttR  R  i  eeR  ete 
#ER  R  ETR  EET  ?  EE  eRf  R,  f^RTTE  EE  RtfR  fE  I ET  RR I  RtR-RtR  I  fER  EfT, 
gR  ET^E  eR  ETER  Eft  ERTTE  R  EET  RET  I  RfRE  R§T  R  EEER  fRETE  EEE  ERR 

i,  Rt  eeR  fE  R  Rt  RR  i  RR  ret  rer  ert  R  RR  fR  erR  R  et  R  err  ert 
R  %R  it  i,  eeR  ete  e?R  fR  ee  eR  t  i  Rr  R  eeee  EEf  eR  er  Tfr  ^eR-eR 

^E2R  EE,  ER  ^EET  Et  RtET  R,  RRE  R  RfRE  EigRt  fR  ReR  EE  eR  R,  RhtR  Rt 
EEE  sptR  R  EEEE  Et  5JET  RfT  ER  EER  R  I  R  rRe  RE$t  RtfR  R,  ^ert  Rt R  EET 
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aftr  art#  331T  it  arm  1 1  am  fi  st#  fi  mr#  #  f#  mi  ?w,  #  fitt  ittt  §3 

FI#  3?#  HT#  #,  #  f#T  ##  FI  ai#  I##  I  ^T  ^f%  am#  3E  im  SET  SEFT 
^ifSb-l  ##  eft  -3ftT  #  3T3#  af#K  FIT#  Iltl  3TT#  |i,  ap#  n Clef)  «bH  !># 

#,  s#  fi#  seti  set  to  f#  arftrsE  f#mr  1 1  mi  i#  mf#  srt  I?  #  rse  aftim 
t#mmsETisET#t,  mrn#irsET#timii?rimTiTiTsraTl'?sit#mi3#tii' 

|  I#f#  m  if  §f#IT  #  F#  TIHFHI  I,  #tmT  1 1  IF  #KMI#  s#  j^mT  I,  I#I 
I#  §f#IT  t  a#Tlf  ##T#  clft  j|f#JTT  1 1  if  ##[#  Hr  IT#?  3m  SETI  S#,  3TST# 

#  f#T#  arm#  ##T  I  aUT  #  am  s##  #f#I  amsil  FTI  if  aiTT  #H#  I#  ##T 
ai  m#  #  f#i#  eft  ##r  m?  am#  i#  ##t  %  131  I,  t#  am#  s#  ##r  % 

#  3Tf#ir  #  TTH#  |,  FJIT  %  #  #  TTH#  1 1  #  IE  mmi  %  am#  HTf  #  #  ITI 
si#  mm  -3TT  if  I 

3m  grr#  cefiPi#  if#  t  a#ni  ^rtt,  ar##ii  itfftt,  ht-iit  aftr  ar#  f#nT 

I  f#  if  f#I  3T1IT,  a#  #  sm  #  SR  #1  IT,  s#  3TTI#  ITTTFI  #  RTTefT  SIT  I  3TI  s# 
3Tf#E  #TTT  f#F#  %  I#  f#m  ###,  ##  f#T#  I,  IF  ai#  ^T  f#m  1 ##  FI# 

if#  sit  srr  irg#  %  113#  #it  m#  #  m,  t#i,  it#  i#  met  %  #r  sr  #m  iht 

1 1 IT#  I#  •STTT  #  ITgr#  #1  I  #f#I  am#  ##1  I#,  am#  IH?  %  am  ^TRTT#, 

i%it  hit  I,  ##3  #  am#r  sr  amr  hif#,  srttit#  htf#  i  #  m  #  #t#  % 
T^IRT  I  fo  ?TT5  sft  §Tf^T  m  ^EFT  ^  NT  EEEt  I,  RPft  sft  m  rM  sft  |,  flRT# 
1 1  aTReER  W  ^  m  I  sjf  aR|  §Tf^cT,  mlft-ifi  TTmff  cHT  I  #  T3R%  aTTcTift  % 
fTST  ^f  RIRT  $Tft?T  aTT  rtEETT  3TT  ^  aft?  ?Rf^TT  ^  aiFt  «T?  W,  ar^ET  sis 

w,  w  w,  spff%  #  sft  STf^r  sEt  an%  ?tst  Er  tptRt  I  tit#  an# 
tit#  ##r  ^r#  t#,  ttcr  arn#  #,  itt  am#  #,  i#  #  mm  rtt#  am#  #  §Tf#r 
%  i  am  f#!#  #  &Ki  tit  iTm  mr  #  irt  set  tpe#  t,  m 7#  #  i  #  mr  it#  #t, 

mr  ^  5#IT  #  #T  TTmFTT  1 1  m  TTT#  TTR3T  TRE#  I  aw  FI  an#  ##-##  3RT# 

#  f#E#  i  f#mr  set  a#r  ttt#  ##r  tftt#  I  mr  #tstt  s#  ttw#  #  f#r  aftr  m 

#  #m  m#  afrr  m  f#r  mr  mg##  #  §Tf#r#  #  m^#  w#,  an#  fist  #  it# 
a#  mn#  f#m#  #  m#  i  f#  mF  #  mm  s#  mm#  #  ttse#  #  m  f##  a#r 

#$T  s#  |  #  3#  if  FTT  sm  #  5:H  §3TT  I  IF#  f#  aTTTTm  #  ##T,  FIT#  #3TSIT# 

#,  aft#  s#  f#m#  imTT  #  ht#  #,  #m  #  m#  #  ##-##  it#  #  sn#  #  i  w 
t?  ttm  garr  #  i#  aiTm  m,  s#  ##  m  i#  sit  mm  #  mm,  arnar#  miT  aftr  sfmtT 
im  affr  f##  mr,  n^r  i#  se#-##  hit  i  an  3ttttt#  itit  i#  3m  mT  #,  f#E 
f#m  #  f#r#  #,  mrs#  am#  ##  sn%q  1  #tw  itit  mr  ^tt  #  mi#  ^?t  s#  iffm 
itw  I,  ##  1#  s#  1  ar#  f#  Tim  fi#  tt#  5f#iT  #  ##mmr  ##r  si#  §TTTT#f  mr#, 

sr#f#  FIT#  ##  I#  #  IFTSEf#,  #  SRIT  #  Sf##  #  #  #,  #  TT1#  ITTTT  #,  TPE  I# 

#  smr  m#  <?f#jT  #  sr#n  #  m#  fftft  #  1#  #it  nf#r,  if  ijt#tt  si#  m  #, 

##mr  S#  ITTT  #  f#  FT#  FFTFT  #,  F#  TT#  S|#  m##  sir#  1 1  #  #T  3#  ^ff  # 
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%  wf  weft  w!#f  eft  #t#E  app  ##  wet  #wt  I?  wt  pit]  fe  fetf!  #  ef  wt# 

I,  wt  wt  am#t  WPT  I  WTWW#  WW,  MEf#  WT  Wt  TF  WTWT 1 1  aTM#  EW  aPEP#  EM 

w#  w#t  wt#  #tw  Ft  e# ,  wft  am#  wet  I  #f#RT  armpit  'em  wit  #tw  Ft£  afR  app 
wet  w##  wr#t  qrwEt  <|f#wT  wit  e$t  wt,  5f#wr,  apwwwr  wit  gftwr,  f#snE 
wit  w#f  eeft#  af#  #w##Mf  EwftE  wit  wff  eeft#,  fwr  aftr  wtw  e#  eeft#  wt 
armpfr  em  wit  #tw  %  apww#  ^  wee  e$t  #et  i  armpit  wt  weep  wf,  wf  wt  ww 
w##  t,  fe  app#  EMaff  wit  amf#  w#,  wf  wet  #tw  I,  wwr#  m#  i  arw  apw  ftt# 
e|  §e  #  f#r  fe  armpit,  arm  fe  arprplr  em  w#  mm  t#tI#  wt  #tw#  mtwt, 

Wt-WR-WE-##T  MM  #TW  WT##  at#  wt  MET  WT#  WET#t  WT#  EE#  f#T  FEW#  #tw#t 
f#W  Wl##t  I  Wt  Ft  TTWTWT  I  WR-ETW  Etwftwf  aTTEWlt  f#W  WT#,  #I#ET  WF  #WTE  Wt 
TgM§aptaTPTW#WTWW#WWWtWW#'WTWT#,Wt<HWIWI  WW  Ft  EEE I  W#tf#T  aPEWE 
ee  ww  ee  ee  t,  ##r  f#EHT  1 1  apE  #t#t-T##t  wiwt  #E#|TTtwtwitWT#%# 
W##  WM  I  Wt  FTTl#E  FE  WTWf  W#  TM  am#  WTW  #  FTf#WETW  Ft  Wl#t  t  3TET  ETTW# 
#W##  #  E  f#WT  ET#  I  FE  EMaff  W#  aPP#  WTWW#  WTF#  I,  WF  f#TWTW  #tw  WET 
%  #f#E  at#  5f#wr  w#FE'gwTWlET#WEWwlw#at#  ewt-^e#  #  wf  wt  e  em 
wit  WTWW#  FEft  I  E  at#  §f#WT  #  FET#  WTWW#  Ft#t  #,  FE  TF  WT#  t,  t#RF  WT#  1 1 
Wt  W1W  WR#  W#  WTW  t  W#tf#T  WF  FTT#  WEE#  ER  TPW  WFT  aTTTPE  #  Fll#  E§#t  aPTPE 

w#  mee  wt,  armpr  wmf  wt,  f#p#  w#  wm  w#f  §ap  ft!#  ^  i  wt  apEW#  apr#  ee 

WE  WE  WWWET  #  I  EW  WET  at#  #  afTE#  Wf,  FE#  f#>TTTE  ?,  #TTT  ##  aTTE#  WFT  Wt 
FW  WEE#  t,  TtW>  FWH  WTTT  #  FET  ET#  WWWT  #,  wllw-wllw  Wt  FETE  WEE  #  I  Wt  RWT 
Et  #TR  t#WTT#t  T#  WE#  #  WW  EE#  f#0#  Ft#  W#  I  Wt  Wt  RWT  E%  #  E#  #,  arWTR 
t#RTTE,  EW  ET#,  WWJ  WE  WiF  TFT  tt  #,  Wt  EW  E#  #  #,  aiE#  EPT#TWT  E#  #  #,  EE# 
FEW#  f#WIEPTT  I,  FEW#  f#WEEM  I,  EE#  W##T  WF#t  FWT  TIT  #  E#-E#  f#WTT  ap#, 
E#  WEE  WT#  #  MT  ap#  I  T#  aPE  #t  EW  EF#W  E%  #  E  EF  WT#,  WF  T3WTETW 
WTW  #  WWff#  F#  anwww  #  ETTW  #t  ^f#WT  W#  WWHET  #  affT  WWW#  #,  EE  #  WWW# 
I EF#,  f#T  #T  #t#  WWW#  1 1  WFT  EWT  #  #  f#  §f#WT  #  Wt  W#t-w|t  WFT^Wf  Ft#t 
I,  W#t-W#t  j#  Ft#  I  Wt  EF#  Wt#t  #EE#FE#|aftTfWTW#altT  ‘war  starts 
in  the  minds  of  men’  ^  %  f^RIT  t  <jAton\  $  I  d<^Kbl 

cb^ll  dt  dl  jl  1RT  3Trt‘,  eft  tjcji  ^\jj  ^  ?R  eft  cTRdat  di<dl 

#  i  arwr  few#  ww  wr#,  apr#t  wltw#  #  ww  w#,  arE#t  wtw#  #  ww  wr#  arw#  ee 

#  WTWT#  Raswl  EW  WW  WR  #,  WTFT'  W#  #t#  E#t  ##,  FTTWt  ET#  ##,  EEW#  E#  ##, 
Wt  Wt  ^W  W#T  WT#t  FWT  #  Wt  f#^f  WM  1 1 

Wt  #$T  WTWW#  ##  WTWT  #?  FE#  #?T  #  WTWW#  W#  #t  f#E  WET#  #  Wt  Wt#  WT 
WT,  3PW  W#  WTW  E#  WFWT  #  aPE#  W^W  gE#t  WTW  WFWT  f,  Wt  FWR  WTE  gTT#t,  EWF 
#t  WTE  5E#t,  WWT  #t?  FE#  WtE  E#  W#M  #  WT#  #,  ^T-^T  WW  E#  #,  E^W  ER 
EFTF  ER  WR#>,  #tE  E#,  WTER  E#,  EEtf#WT  E#,  El#W#t  E#M  E#,  FWT  E#, 
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ikkfkF  3%,  F3  tk  3  IF%  #3  3lk  k,  f^T  %tk  3Tk  t  33%  %?T  FT  313  kk, 
3k  kt  kk,  fg  3k  3%  %  3k,  3wjtt  kk  kk  ff-ff  ^rr^f,  w,  kFgF  ff  3%  k 
3%,  Flf-FF  Fltk  m|3I3I,  #T  FEET  3TT3T  §31 1  fkr  FF  §3T?  IF%  %?T  %  iftkIF 

kt  ftf  qfkq  -sft  f^g-  tT^)  srnr  ftf  k  <|t  tf  k  33k  3T  k  kt  333-333  f^g? 

3%  I  33%  3F  3lfkkl  IFF  WIT,  FFtk  33TF  fkTFT  kt  3F  3FFF  kFT  k  33T 
3F-TF>  ^tifcl  k  kkl  T%  kk  s|ll<  Mil'll  Ft  31  s|3T  3t  3l<d  %  «P?T  3lkll  k,  %  3M-t) 
fkllk  k  %EEI3  ftt  3Tkk,  3%  W  if  3T%F  3TEET  I  31  k  F3F  it  3%  #T  FTF 
IFTF  SF3  tkF  'RWft  fkFFT  T|3T  3  3lk,  fkFFT  T|3T  Fik,  fknk  fklll  3%, 
fknk  3  f%,  ikuk)  53,  fkFFt  3  3i  iftf  srflwi  i3kt  kk  kkr  kt 
ftf  ft  jff  3k  f  k  3ikt  ttM  ft  3k  %f  ff  i  3tf  ktk  kt  3i  kt  3%i  3ft 
IF  fin  3%  FFk  FTF  I  k  3R3k  kt  FF  FF 1 1  FTF  IFF  fasTIF,  FTF  IFF  3$f3 

frf,  ftf  iFk  (twiiFkl  3%ti  iFk  kk,  k  3T  ff  ttM  k  fkFk  ftf  iff  wkt, 

fkFFT  F3T  ?3T3t,  tkTEEt  1|3,  fkTEEt  3  TfF,  3%3  fkF  3lfcT  k  I,  FT  PtT  3%  I  k 
FFFt  ik  IFF  %,  13  FF  3T?ff  3Rt  5F3T I  3flT  fklTT  3T3TT  ^Ek  I  3flT  WTRR  m 

k  k'-d  pf  ft  3rkt  ^  k  kf  t^e  ksr  kft  ¥  Fkt  531-11  %  i  Rki,  <ki 
Fk  FTr-k  ^f  kfr  k,  k%§T  %  kk  k  fret  ftf,  Fik  fht  tre  3k  ftt  I  i 
Fk  FTFT  Ffkr  f%F,  T^E  F#  F#  IT3%  3  3#  k,  fk?T  %  3lk  k 
feet  iff,  3ce  3k  3T3  %  kkr  <|kt  kik  kk  I  k  Fk  Ft  3kk  t,  fkTTT 
Ft  FEfk  I,  Tfkk  %  3k  kt  I,  FTEEt  IFF  1 1  k  3ERTT  JTk  fklF  kk  I  F 
klMlk  kk  I,  IFF  31  F3 1  k  ^k  k§T  I,  ^ff  F3  I  IF  mi  k  k  kk  kt 
33F  I  IFk  FFk  Fk  k  FFk  1 33  FT  Fk  ^?T  k  FF  FFk  3ttr  Fft  ^?T  k  3lkt 

ijk  §Tfkr  FTk  kn  kr  k  it  flk  k  smk  kk  it  fkFr  3%,  kk  fkk  kf  3frr 

3F  FT  3ET3  k  k  3%,  3Tk  k  3ET3  FFFT  k  fk  3Fk  k  F3ETT  %  ksi  F  FTF 
k,  kfkF  3TfkE3T  gFFR  k  3ETT  1 1  k  t  3TT3k  31  3kr  FI  TF  I  kk  F3  331 
t  33F  |3kfk  IFk  kT  k  JFk  kFTk  I  3T33  k  31%  k  I  3T3  31  3Tkkl  |, 
FTT3  fkTFT  I,  3T33-3EET  FTT3,  3133  k  IFF!  3fl  33f  I  3?k  IF%  3JF  Ilk  J?  I 
FFk  1%  IFF  I,  k  31%  3lfkk3  k,  31%  3lk3F  k,  kfk$13f%^3  k,  31%  k 
33g3f%3T  k,  3k-33I3  k  F313  313F-313F  k  313  I  3k-33I3  IF%  %?T  k  3§F 

%,  3ifkF3T  f%^;%  i  tk^k  kt  3§f  Fk  ff  %  kfkF  #r  3ifkEFT  f%^;%,  ^fffr 
%,  kER3  %,  %ft%  %,  Fik  353  Fk  3k  k  Fik  %$t  k  %,  kT  k  k  ki  if,  kk  fk^ 
3F  k  g 3f  1 5^  3k  Fik  If  fi  %,  nfk^  if%  %f  kt  k  k3  %  3fk  ff  3%  %, 
fkFI  %,  %3  %,  kk  IF  FTI  kt  FFF3  %,  F3  IF%  %?T  k  %  ktkF  3fk  3f  kk  %F1% 
3k  %,  it3if  %,  3fk  kt  %,  3^k  %,  kt  k  3^%t  kt  %  k  fit  k  3nt,  kfkr  fit 

k  F3  Fik?  Ft%  k  I3R  3TF  |F  %Flt  3%  3F  311F  F  I  %F1%  3%  3IT  33F  33 
k,  k  Tiki  k  3k  3k  k,  3ik  ftf  k  3hf  f,  kk3  fitf  k  3?k  fteei  333T  §f  i 
33tfF  Fik  3IT  3F  F33  3t  kt  Ft%  31Tk  3FF1 333T  FT  33%  k,  FFElk  3k  k,  31T3T 
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fv3ff,  Ft  TFT  FFT,  FfF  FtF  FTT3f-FRtFf  arrctt  Ft  FT  t  aftT  FFlt  t$T  tT  I,  FIFT 
I;  F#  tit  I  Ft  I  FTFTF  3MT,  F#  TtTF  tt  FTF  §R  Wf  aTTFT,  FFT  Ft  tt  JET#  #IT, 
RFT  t§T  FTT  FFlt  Ft  Ft  FFT  I  ?F  FTF  %  FFlt  tU  t  F§F  Fit  Ft  t,  FFlt  tST  FT# 

#,  ftft  ft#  ft  Ftf  aftr  Ft  ff  Ftf  ff  3ttft  frft  I  afR  ff  gritt  frf  Ft  trftt 
|  et  ftFR,  ft  sit  jet  fter  frft  i  artt  Ft  ff  Ft  arrR  frft  ft,  aflt  ff  tt  arr^T 

FRFT  1 1  Ft  FFFT  Fft  ftTFTFT  Ft#  ftFFT  ftlsNFT  I,  F#  Ft,  tftRT  FFt  #  Ft 

tt#  FFf  ft  RFi-ftt  %  tt#  fi  tt#  aftr  ?Ft  ft  aftr  ffrr  #  Ft  i 

an#  #f  ant  frf  t,  t#  TitF  fit  ant,  fft#  ##  ant?  t  tut  ftft  #  #f 
ant  ff#f  3tf#  u#f  %  f^f  f#  ant,  ftf#  ff#  FFif  %  fffft  ff#,  ff# 
arm  Ft  Ffif  t,  ft  armr  t  Hi  ft  ar#  fffft  rf#  i  ft  ffht  fff  Ft  t#FT 

I  anFF  t  ttckttt,  anw  t  fftft  ffffte  ftnFT  I  afR  ftRFR  fff  fret  I  aftr 

FF  WT  ftFT  f  ff?  f##  TTtF  FTTF  t  TFt  t,  F#  ffRfr  FTTF  FT  ft#  t  Tt-RFT, 
##1,  ff ,  Ff#F,  Ftf  FRET  ?#  Ft,  FFFF  Ft,  Ftf  RFFt  FT#  Ft,  Ftf  FRET  FTF 
Ft,  Ft  TFT  FEDT  FF?  F%  F#TR  fT  I,  FTTF  FT  FftFR  fT,  Ftf  Ft  F#FFT  FT#  1 1 
F#FFT  fTFTttffrtu#TFtF#FFFF?FTtt  ftFFR  RFT  FFT  Ff#R  I  ft 
FFFTt  FftFFT  1 1  RT  FTF  %  #  TFT5RT  I  a#  aMF-aTFFT  FT#-##  F#F  %  #? 
#  ^  Fp  FFR  FTTFTT  FF  F#FT  #,  aRR  Ft  #T  #  FFT  #  F#  F#  T#  #T  FTT  # 
Ft  #  F#  FRFT 1 1  Ft  ar#  #§T  %  #  FRFT  ar#t  FTF  I,  aFT=ft  FTFT  %  #  FRFT 
ar#t  FTF  I  ##T  FF  FTF  %  #  FRFT,  %  5§#t  FRFT  ft  FTF  I,  F#  aTTFFF 
#§T  #,  F#  FTFT  FF  Ft  I  RFT  f#  aTTtFT  aTEF  Fst,  RFT  f#  3TTtFT  FF  TTTt  ftlFT 
FFTt  ttlFFT  Ft  FTt,  FFT^-RFFT  TfFT  Ft  TTF  I  T#TF  #T  FTT  TTFF  Ft  t  3T#  #T  FF 
FTF  TFT  I,  FFTTT  #T  tt  fftFT  FF  FFT  ftRTTT  1 1  Ft  FTT  FTF  t  Ft  ^FFT  I  aftT  FF 
RFTFT  Ft  FFT  FT#  ftR  f##  Ft  FTT  TTTt  FT  FTTFT  I  ftRlt  FFRT  #T  #  I 
#tftTT  FFF#F  FtFFT  FttTF  I,  t  #  I  aftT  FT#  ttt  TTFt  ft##  ftFT  I 
attr  fSTFT,  atRT  TUFT  FT  FFT  Ft  aftT  TFRT-ft#r  ftFT  Ft  tF  F#-FF#FT  Ft  3TFF 
FFtt  #,  aRTF-aRTF  FTltt  Ft  I  FFT  FFT  ft  aTTFFTTT  FFTt  ttf  t,  aTTFFTF  Ft  ttt 
t  tt  3RR  aTTFFTTT  Ft  fttFT  tt  ft?TT  t  Ft  Ft  FF  #t  Ft  aT#t  FTF  FR  TTFTt  1 1 
FF  ffFT-ftTFT  #T  FR  TTFt  I  afR  FTF  FtF  aTF  tt  FRt  1 1  Ft  FF  FTF  t  F%-F% 
FTRTFRt  FF  FFTt,  f##  Ft  FTTf  t  FTt,  FJR-§#F  Ft  FF  FTTf  t  Fit,  FT#  FF 
t§T  Ft  FFltt  ttT  aRRT  tt  RTF  FtFT,  t?TFF  tt  aftT  fftFT  FF  tt  I  Ft  FF  FF  1 3TTF 
ttf  I  FF#T  FFTt  TftTlt  FFF#T  FtFFT  I,  FTTFt  TEFf  § 3F  FFt  #T  ^TTt  t,  t?T  t, 
FTFT#  #T  Ft  aTTFTtt  FfF  TTTt  FF  #  I  FF  ftst  FF-FFF  FTF  t,  RFT  FfF  #t 

I I  tf#T  ftR  FRlff  FS  #  I,  Ft  FtFTT  Ft  FFT,  RFFt  feFTFT-ftFTFT,  Ft  #tt  # 
FTFFT,  FTF,  FT  TFt  FTT,  ftR  tt  F#  aTTFtt  tt  FRF  t  ft  FF  TTFF  Ft  Ft  tn  FFTFT 
I  ft  FtF  FFt  t  ,^?TFTF  arf#E  t  Ft  1 1  tt  FRF  t,  TltF  FRF  FT  FFT  F#T,  FTFT# 
FfF  FlttF  FRF  t  afR  FFT-FFT,  tftiF  t  F#  ftTFTFt  t  FTTF  FRFT  FT  TftF  FTF  (Ft, 
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et#tt  ete  gq  #  g#  eft  gqq  #et  et,  qq#  Era  ete  EFq%  #  q#,  fte  #  qq? 
##  #  ##  eet  #  3ttr  erst  q#,  q  tt#  #  f#q,  q  e#  #  f#g  ef  ftee  #  i 
ete  3qq  ftt#  m  er!  ef#  I,  tret  else  tk#  I  3rf#FET,  ft  EiRhifeI  qgq  I 
'tIRE'I  3EE  3TRE  %  #E  TTE#  t  vi-^chl  FTEE  EFTT  #  %,  ET  TF%  %  qqd  T#  3T# 

qq#  #  q#  et  et#  37#  I,  er|  I  efe%  #,  tret  f#TET  I,  ef#  E#t  qq#  etett 
q#  ftt#t  #  %f;q#f  f#TET  et  3ttr  qp  7#t  #  3te  etee  #r  tff  ti#  1 1  #  ft# 

#  3tte  #q  tie#  t  ete#  3ftr  ette  f#  set  <ni<al  e#  et  #  t  TEjE  ft  eef,  t^t 
%  Tf#  #  et#  th  #  ft  tte  e#  #  Ft  t#  1 1 

qfrr  ggft  ete>  f#  qF  eette#  e%-e%  qq  #  f  i  ##  %  #  ef#  #r  Ftw  et 
free  3te  tq  gqT,  ggqT  #  TFr  1, 3#  ewt  etr  t  E#f#  Tf#  gq  ette#  ett#  ## 
qq  #  %  i  qt  qF  qq  eert  Ri<d  qq  qq  efe  tft  #  3ttr  ef#tt  3ttr  3tte#  3ttttte 
qq  qq  efe  tft  %,  3ttr  ef#tt  i  3ftr  e#  e#  ete  fe  ttee  ft  e#  eitet  gEF  ggq# 

#  ftqqqqft  #  ##t  4,qtqq  qF#  eee#  EqqETgEfcqf.q^TnEEqgg 
FtqT  I,  qt  qq  q^  qqq  qq  etre  #tt  i  ef  let  e#  ette  #  Ft  t#  I  3itr  ette  % 
qTFT  ott  Ffeq  qt  ette  %  qTFT  #  e#-e#  qqfcr  #  e#  #  t#  f  i  ef  efe  qq 
qq  qFiq  qqftt  #  #et  I  afrr  e#  ef#  Ft  #  tee,  qq#  e#  gf#E  #  aq  e#  i 
qt  FTrf#r  pnft  ##r  qrrtt  #f%  #  etr  et#  I  gfEET  3r  #r  3te%  et  3  #,  ##e 
3tet  fe  FtftiETT  q#  #,  qrr  #  m  aqqq  %  3rq?t  ^  q?  #  #r  qqqqq  q?  M 

#  FRft  fet  %  TqrR  f#rq  qqqq  I  qqtfe  5f#q  qq#  qqTqq  qqqqr  I  aftr  w 
qr=t  #  #nr  t  arqT  otr  1 1  Fq#q  ot#  §it#r  Tf#r  i  $if^r  qt  %JEqqf  # 

Ft#  I,  FT#  ##T  #ft  I  3R#  TTcBcTT  #  #T  3R%  f#T  #  #,  #  #  TR# 

I,  #  #r  9ifoq  qq  rt#  1 1  aqqrqq  #  §f#q  q|t  qqiqq  #r  yq<qiq  ^f#q  I 
q#f%  qefa  #q  q#  tf  qqr%,  #  Ptt  qq#t  i  #  ff  F#q  Ftf#qr  TFqT  ^  i  #  qFt 
#qqR  I  qT  qffeqf  qq#  TRqrqT  I  #  sitt  f#  qTF  qqqq  qqrqT  eq  tft 
I,  qq%  Frq  qrq#T  tt$t  #  qq#ft,  q^$T  #  aq^  q#%  #  ^  #q  #1  f#  % 
#r  #qrq  I,  qq%  fte  3#^,  #  #t  #  er#  #  #qr  qq  #  I,  qr#  f#r 
#5Eqq  Fqqtf  fttf  t,  qq#,  qqf#T  rtf##  %  f#i  ttt#  tf#  t,  #  qqi#r  qjq 
q#  I  qq#  q##  qq#  1 1  #  3T#  #  oqq  qqf#r  qq#  q#  qq#  #  f#T,  q#f% 
3qq#  FET  #  qTqqtT  3q#ft  ^$T  ET  #  FT  q^T  #,  3nq  q#  qqr,  EF  f#  ETF, 

^sr  sfTTT  qTF,  qT#  f#q  ftqTT  #,  3R#  §#q  qqqT  q  #  #$-F#  SET#  ^f,  #F#q 

qF§fqt  q#F  %  i  #  ff  xm  ##  t  qqq#  ftfet  q#  i 

3T#  qqT,  qq?  EFT  E  #€t  qTq  ##q  #tTFlf#E  qTE  #  qF  EtET  #  ETE  I 
TEE  EJE  ETE#  #  g#ftq  q#  E  I  E#  ^  3#ttq  ?  #T,  EF#  3#  EE  ETE#  tf  ^ETT 
TEET^  qR#T  #  TFT  ET  3ttT  TET  ETE  EF  I,  ETE#T  #  TFT  ET  I  5##T  #  FET  tf,  EE% 
qw  qg#  ftfee  ^  3T#,  ggrr  ttteer  et  ettt  qgq  #  qq#  e#  f#E  q#  #,  q# 

#  qgq  ggsqE  #  gw  tttefe  #,  ##r  gf#q  %  etete  #  q#  #  gfqqT  #  ete# 
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ftf  ft  ft  thjik  it  ft  i  Rf  ft^r  TORf  ft  Rft  ftf  rr  ft  ftrr  ftf  ft  ft  RRf, 
ft  RgR  ft  TO  RR^f  ?f,  Rftr  TORRRT  ?ffft  ft  ft  R^R  ft  ft  I  ft,  RiR  fft 
ft  ft  gror  iw  zz  rto  i  for  afftr  3ft,  fft  Rft  gftfti  ft?  Rftfft  3nfft  % 
fTR  ff  ft  Rgft  ftft  ft,  ft  fRfft  ft  fft  3tM  if  53R#  RRffftT  Rft,  3ftft  %  RRRit 
ftf  fftT  I  3TRT  3T?tR  Rfft  ft  3TTRlft  %  RRRif  3TRR  RiT  Reft  ft  ftfftiR  3ftft  ft 
53RRit  R?ft  fftT  I  ft  gftffR  ft  RfT  3fffRt  ft  RTft  ft  ftlft,  ft-Rft  ft  RTR  I  RR  3Tftft 
RR  RTO  RTO  ft  ft  R1TO  ft  RTO  RTO  eftT  ft  53RRft  RfTRRT  ‘“ft  TOft  ft  I  eft  Rft  RTft 
ft  Rft  ft  ?3Rft  Tfft  ft,  53Rft  9lf^F5T  Rft  ft  gRft,  3fftff  RTO  eft  ftft  R#  ft  I  ft 
RTO  RTO  2TT,  fftiR  Rift  ft  Lift?  RiR  RTft  ft  Rft  ft,  Rft  ftffti  Rft  ft,  Rft  RTft  Rft 
ft,  ftftfTR  ft  TR  ft  7TOR  ft  Rft  Rift,  ftfftiR  fftT  ft  ft  fftlft  ft  I  RgR  RRTOTO  53ft, 
RgR  RifT  Tjft,  ftfft  ft  53RRif  TOR  RR  RiT  ft,  ft  RTft  Rft  eft,  ft  3Tft  RRi  fttR-ft 

rttt  grift  fftrnr  ft  rtr  Rift  ft  i  ftro  to  gRT  Rft,  m  rto  fftTO  Rift  ftft  RgR 
HTft  ftr  ft  Rift  ft  Rftffft  tortt  fftnr  Rf  to  fft  rr  rri  rttr  to  ftft  ft  fftro,  fttft 

ft  ftftT  fftar  TTRT-grff  ft$T  ft  Riftf  ft  I  TOT  RRI  RTTR gTT  3TTR1R  Rft  g3TT  I  HT7T  RTTR 
3TTRTR  ft  RTO,  ftftf  ft,  ft  ftft  ft  ftf  fft  Hftft  fftT  ft  ftfftlft  ft  ft  RR 
ftf  fft  WTO  ft,  TOftftftftgRl,  TOft  TOft#  TOR,  ft  ftf  TOTOTOR 
ft  1 1  gftf  ft  TOTOTO  TO  ft  R§R  ft  fftfT  §TO  TO  TOft  ftft,  ftftft  ft  ft 
TOTTO  fftfT  §TO  TO,  ft  fft  ftp  ft  TOR  ft  ft  ft,  ft  fft  Rf  TOR  fftl, 
ftfft  R|R  ?|ft  ft  ft  fftT  I  RTO  RTft  ft  fR  ft  TOfft  ft  fft  ftft  ft  Rfft  %  ^qft 
TOt,  fR  TOfft  ft  RRftfft  ft  Rft,  ftfftR  RR  ftfi  TOR  R  Rft  ft  TOIT  fftTO  TOft  I  TOT  fft 
RjR  5jft  ft,  ft  ft?T  fft  RRIR  gR  ft  gft  RgR  TOffttR  I  ft  RRTR  gR  I  ft  3gR 
Rft  TOfRT  TO  fR  RTO  ft  RRRT,  ftfftR  fft  Rft  fftTO  RR  fttf  TOR  ft  TOT  ft  RRftT 
fR  ft  Rift,  gft  fR  RTR  TO  fftRp  fft§RRT  t  fft  fIRfT-fftRTR  RgR  RpT  ft,  3RT 
ftf  RTfT  ftf  ft  TOfft  ft  fft  RRRT  RfRT  I  fft  ft  ft  fRft  fftT,  TORft  ftT  RRft  RTO 
fft  ft,  TftfR  ft  ft  RR  RTft  ftf  ft  ft,  ift  RRTOf  Rft  ftf  RifRT  RRi  RRR  RTR  1 1 
5§R,  RtR  9TTRR  ^R  fftTO  %  RR  TOfftt  fRTft  RRR  ft  ft  fttR  Rf  ftf  RRft  TOR-RTR 
ft,  gftfttR  RTRf  ft  sftW  fftiTO,  RRT  RRf  Rft  fft  TOTT  fftT,  fRlft  #R  RTft  ftf,  fft 
ftfftf  RTO  ftf  RR  RT  ftft  5TTRR  RR  RR%  ft  I  Rf  TOR  ftffsTR  f?fft  RfTR  Rilft  ft  fRftf 
RiR  flfft  ff,  Refr  ftfftRR  Rfft  ft  RRRif  ftf  fft  fftiTO  3ft  R?fR  RifT  TO  fft  ffti  ft 
Rf  RfR,  fRlft  RfR  ft  Rft  fpRR  ftf  ^  '3ft  ?RTOf  RTRTT  ftfRi  Rftf  ft,  RfT  RRi  RR  ft 
?Tfft  ft  3TRR  %  fR  TOR  Rif  Rif"  I  ftf,  ftf  RRR  5JR  gTO  ftftiR  fft  RgR  RTRRft  ft 
RTR  ftff  ftf  3TtT  3TR  ?TRi  RfT  RRf  ftf  TfT  ft  I  Rf  ft  fftR  ft,  ftf  RRfTRT  ft  RR  Rf 
fgR  ft,  RRft  RTO  RTfftTR  ?f  3TTT  fft  fftT  Rf  Rf  RRTO  RTRgTO  ftfRT  RR 
TOT  ftf  RTft  I  RfRJRT,  fft  Rf  ft%  ft  Rf  gR%  ftf  ftff  fe  fR  RR  ft  %  ftff 
fftT  TOft  ft  ft  fR  fftff  ^  ftff  RRR  ft  R3RT  RTft  I  Rf  3fft  ^  ^fpr  RRlfft 
RifTORT  ft  Rf  fft  ftff,  fftf  %  ftff  RRR  ft,  Rf  Rt-R%  RfRRTR  ft  gR 
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I  arait  3  TTRR  RR,  WET-WET  f#T  I  fR  f##  %  #t#  RWE  E#  W#t,  RtRft  fR 

fE  ret  ft  wf#  aftr  3#et  if  wftflw  wf#  f#  am  %  re  w#  fE  If,  §Tffrr  #,  ##e 
Ef  wtff  e#  fR  we  rw#  I  re  fwrft  ##t  fR#  #ft  ft,  HHflw>  #er  ft,  treet 
It  3fk  fR  3T1RR  it  RRt-f#RlR  E  W#  3TtT  fRTft  ERE#  ft#  E#  f#  fR  IRT  WE 
tJRTfJR  «H|il  I 

rw>  #et  aftr  I RTEft  wrf  f  f#rwt  #  wit  rterewt  warn  f  aftr  wt  Ef  # 

writ  RE  I,  #  fR#  in#  if  3TE  WET  RflfctEf  WTt  R%-R%  3TfEWE?  fl# 

E#  I  Ef  E#  WEfcIWEft  #E  I  ET#  TOlt  3Tf#EE  wt  fR  #RT  7f  I  WERT  I  I  3ttT 

err  rte?e  rce-tre  ffRft  set  Det » |  #r  er#  fRft  ##  If  re#  et  eIrt 
ftwr |,  Ef  e# f# fw #rtr,  #f  er  etert w?  rir,  OT#^WI  EE re# 
etr  re#  3rf#ER  I,  Irt  flEwr  I  wee  wt#  wE  aftr  wft  f#R  wee  wft,  #  re  Ir  e# 
#?  fRft  re#  ##t  R%#t  i  ee  ei|e  #wl,#  w  If  wrftE-wrftE  It  e|  I 
#7  3T1E#  ETRTE  If  #  It  Ef  I,  W#E  RTR  ET  §ET  I  EE  fRft  ETC#  EW#t  I  ET%7 
If  l$T  wft  ERF#  Wt  <M  3TTf#  jwf-fe#  Wtf  EWRET  ItET  I,  #t?  RETT  ft  WT#  ET^ 
E#  ItEt  I,  wft|  'fll'^ W>Rb  ET  vbH<  dlfl  wft  IrT  #  ET  #tfcT#  #  ETR  '■dl#  '3TTtT  l?T 
WTt  ERT  ft,  EftEE  %  wr  I,  EWR  %  oTStH  I,  fctUT  %  W  I  #T  EIRE  Wt  REEtE 
%  WT  EWTE#  EE  531T,  fe%  %>%#  #?Eft  I,  #f  I, 

#T  ^Srf  I,  ##  #  RR  ^  t,  ##  c^  3R%  #?TT  I,  ^?T  #f  §Tf#T 

«(f#  ^  I 

#  ^If  m  «(#  -3TN#  RF#  f ,  cgS  f#T  ■g-ll'k  f#  FRT  %,  f#RTF  f#  cTRT 

I I  f  f#RH  #t  W  WET  ^RT  cpR,  WT%T  I  3^  WF#  If##  fFTft  ## 
#t  I  WTl  f#?T  #t  ##,  WTl  3FT#  WTR  #t  #fct,  Wf  #JHT  W#t  #t,  R#FT 
W#t?K  fRTH  I  [I]  fTEEt  WJW  3TTW5WW)  fPRWT  f  #t  W#t  JR^ft  ft  xRHT  1 1 
3ttT  I  TFTSETT  %  fTT  ##  #t  #EWR  %  W#tT  WET  #  W  TEErfT  I  W#  #  ft^RR 

#  3RR-3RR  gWTi-JcEl  ft  WT#t,  ##-##  WlfM  wttTf  I  TTcE  w|  WT#  f#E#  I, 
?TTWf  3PT  TEE  Wft  -lit  I  It  I  #  RWW  WW  I,  #  TfcE  3T#W  #¥  |,  3RRsff  #3T 
I  #T  #  WWT  #t#  f##  #t  WcTT  W#,  ##W  fT  T^E  #t  ^TT-FW  WTf%  #t  #TTT  1 1 

#  R#R  Wftt§R  TET  f#ftET  Wr#  I,  WRWT  sRFt  cET  f##T  WFct  I,  fRltt  WTfT  #t  #fcT 
cET  fWTR  W5#  I,  #WT  If  fRTt  W#  TET  f##T  WT#  I,  fT  #W  WTT  fWTR  WT#  1 1  WWT 
[#]  #3f  #  cE#  I,  WWT  [#]  #3T  ^=T#t  TR5T  If  3T1#  I,  f##r  [#]  ^cnff  WRfT 
I  Rif  3TT#  I  #  fR  #T  %  #  l§T  WIRT  R#,  fR  RRFt  I  RRT  %  WR  3T#  RR-RTR 
WTR  TEE  I  fif  fR  1ST  #f  RRT  R5RT  I,  RR^R  WERT  I  #?  Ir  f#WR  Ef  I  f#  Rf 
W#R  ER  #  5TR,  W#f#  RR#t  ##T  I,  RRTR  I,  WTR  RTRT  WTT  RcE  ##R  I, 

#  #fRT  I,  RRR-3TRR  RTRT  #  flR#  RT  fR  RTR  RTfl  I,  It,  ##R  #  RTRT  RT 
3RR  5#T  It  R#  3RR  fl#  #t  W#  RTR  It  I  Rt  fR#R  ^  #  3R§R  Rf  |  f#  W#R 

#  RR  #t  ?Tf#T  W#ft,  3TtT  ^RTR  %  #  RTR  f#3T  #t  f#  3TTR  cERR  #t  #fct,  #T  #t 
#frT  ft  3ftT  tlf#E  #fcT  #t  ERR  WEI  1 1 
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3R  #T  ggg  #  ggT  t  %T#  g#  gg  I  g#  3n#  #  gg>  sffff  ##  #  3ngTg 
3f  FTT  HT#  #  3^#  FgT  t,  §TffrT  gff  I,  ggigff  gff  I  aft?  ^FT#  gM  gf-gt  gg=f  ?pf 
I  g#f  #  3TFt  ##g  gg#  #&  W  I,  3g#  #&  HfT«ET  1 1  gf#  #H  gffl  gfepT 
%  g#  g#f  I  #k  ##-##  guff  3  agggg  qpn,  g#  #  wt  #  ggg  gg#  I  gT 
#g#-gig#  #  #  agggff  §#r  gg#  I,  ggg  3ttw  gg  gg#  I,  ?g  ggg  #-ggTg 
#g#  gg  wm  g#  I  ##g  gg#  ag###  gff  jg? TFig  ggRT  i  ?g  g^F  %  agg  #f 

#  anw  ffegfm  #  g#  i  fg#w  #  gw  fg#  gff,  arraur  gff  fer#  # 
I,  Fg#  g^r  #  #g  f%gn  I  g^r  au#  t  af#  gg#  I  a#  g§g  ggg  gg%  guff  1 1 

#  gggff  gg  gg#  ^  gggff  gggr  t,  #gr  f#  Fg#  gufggr  gff  gi#  #  #  gg#  f#n# 
ag^  #  I  #T  ggg  I  f#  FUft  #T  #  FRlff  f#gg  #  j#  WdVdl  #  MW  #  #  3# 
iggg  gn#g  f##  gff  ggF  #  *#,  #  ggigg  gf##  #  g^f  gg  gigg  ant  #,  ggg 
f#gr  g##  #t  gg,  gggg  ami  ggg  qr  aftr  g#  ##g  gg  gp  gp  i  g#f#  gggg 
f#g?  srr  f#  g#  gff  f##  gf  g#  if  tf#  I,  #ff  I,  gF  a#  gf ,  gg  ##  %  #5T  f## 
ftggff  I,  gg  gi-gf  ggg  g#t  §f ,  #  #t  ftfg  ggT  i  gf  gg  #  #  Fg#  grgif  # 
gf  ggg  I  ggff  'jg  gig  f##  gff  #g  I  a#  g^g  #  #f  I  affr  t  ag§g  gggT  |  a# 
####i#ggg#gur%ggigur3g7Frl,  #ggigurgTggg  ##  gff 
jpgfeg  #  a#  p#  aqqgff  a#  anq#  q#T  gff  3#  gug  gff  Rgfcr  #  i 

ggf#gi  #■  gw  ggf#g  #g  gu  g##  i  [gggT  #g  m  ggf#g  gpff  I] 

[Translation  begins: 

Sisters,  Brothers,  and  Children, 

I  think  I  have  come  to  Jorhat  after  a  year  and  a  half.85 1  like  to  come  to  Assam 
because  it  is  a  beautiful  state  with  great  potential  for  growth,  if  it  is  properly 
channelized.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  it  is  developing.  Moreover,  as  you  knew, 
this  is  one  of  our  border  provinces.  That  is  another  thing  which  draws  me 
here.  But  ultimately  what  draws  me  anywhere  is  the  people.  I  have  a  great 
affection  for  the  people  of  Assam  who  give  me  their  love  in  great  abundance. 
So  I  am  happy  to  be  here  in  Jorhat  today,  though  only  for  a  short  while.  I  will 
go  on  to  Gauhati  after  this  meeting  because  my  visit  to  Assam  this  time  is  for  a 
special  purpose  which  is  to  inaugurate  the  oil  refinery  which  has  been  built 
near  Gauhati,  in  Noonmati.  It  is  a  very  big  achievement,  not  merely  because  it 
will  provide  employment  to  the  people  of  Assam  but  because  the  discovery  of 
oil  will  help  the  economy  of  the  state.  There  will  be  more  rapid  development 
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and  the  economic  condition  of  Assam  will  improve.  Ultimately,  the  economic 
condition  of  Assam  or  of  India  cannot  improve  merely  by  distributing  a  few 
jobs  here  and  there.  It  is  necessary  to  set  up  industries  which  will  increase 
avenues  of  employment  as  also  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Oil  has  been  discovered  in  Assam.  What  is  oil?  It  has  often  been  called 
black  gold.  Today  steel  is  far  more  important  than  gold  or  silver.  No  great  harm 
will  be  done  if  the  gold  and  silver  are  not  available,  except  perhaps  that  woman 
may  not  be  able  to  wear  ornaments.  But  the  world  would  come  to  a  standstill 
without  steel.  Everything  that  you  see  around  you  requires  steel.  Industries 
require  steel  as  also  rail  engines,  so  much  so  that  even  farmers  need  steel. 
Therefore  steel  is  extremely  important.  So  we  have  set  up  huge  steel  plants 
wherever  iron  ore  is  easily  available.  Similarly,  oil  and  petroleum  are  very 
important.  They  are  extremely  valuable  in  the  world  today,  and  wherever  they 
are  discovered  they  become  a  source  of  great  wealth.  Oil  used  to  be  drilled  in 
Assam  earlier  too.  But  now  the  volume  will  be  greater  and  it  will  help  other 
avenues  of  development. 

So  oil  is  a  good  thing.  But  whether  something  is  utilized  properly  or  not 
will  ultimately  depend  on  the  will  of  the  people  to  work  hard  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  available  resources.  After  all,  oil  has  been  there,  under  the  ground  in 
Assam  for  millions  of  years.  But  it  was  drilled  and  brought  above  ground  only 
when  educated  and  trained  people  turned  their  attention  to  it.  Please  remember 
that  it  required  trained  geologists  to  discover  that  oil  was  present  here.  We 
have  had  to  invite  some  foreign  experts  from  America  to  set  up  the  refinery  in 
Noonmati. 

Therefore  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  only  those  countries  in  the 
modem  world  where  the  people  are  educated  and  trained  can  progress.  Otherwise 
they  remain  backward.  What  does  training  mean?  For  one  thing,  it  means  that 
there  should  be  a  spread  of  education  among  the  people  and  secondly,  after  a 
basic  grounding,  they  should  be  trained  in  specialized  areas.  The  modem  world 
belongs  to  science  today.  So  we  have  to  have  trained  personnel  in  the  field  of 
science,  technology  and  machinery.  We  have  set  up  a  number  of  institutions  all 
over  the  country  to  train  people.  I  am  not  talking  about  ordinary  schools  and 
colleges.  There  should  be  general  education.  But  we  need  specialized  training 
too  to  progress  industrially.  So  we  have  opened  a  number  of  scientific  and 
technological  institutes. 

I  am  telling  you  all  this  because  there  is  great  scope  in  Assam  for 
development.  There  are  valuable  resources  hidden  underground  and  then  there 
are  the  beautiful  forests,  etc.,  which  can  contribute  to  the  progress  of  Assam. 
But  all  that  is  possible  only  when  the  people  themselves  turn  their  attention  to 
these  things  and  are  willing  to  learn  and  work  hard.  There  can  be  no  progress 
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without  hard  work.  I  find  that  the  attention  of  the  people  here  is  easily  led 
astray  into  petty  quarrels  and  arguments  and  demands  for  exclusion  of  outsiders 
from  the  job  market  in  Assam.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Assam  must  get  jobs. 
But  the  mental  attitude  is  not  right.  We  need  the  best  people  to  run  our  various 
projects. 

For  instance,  take  the  matter  of  drilling  for  oil.  Our  people  are  still  not  fully 
trained  and  qualified.  We  have  started  training  them  only  in  the  last  few  years. 
Oil  drilling  has  been  going  on  in  Digboi  in  Assam  for  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
years.  Yet  no  attention  was  paid  towards  training  the  people.  So  when  we 
started  drilling  oil  six  to  seven  years  ago,  we  did  not  have  enough  people  trained 
and  qualified  in  this  field,  not  only  in  Assam  but  all  over  India.  So  we  had  to  get 
people  from  outside  to  advise  us,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  France, 
Soviet  Union,  Romania  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  had  set  our  faces  resolutely 
against  getting  people  from  outside,  our  work  would  not  have  started. 

Therefore  the  most  important  thing  when  we  start  something  is  to  get  the 
best  qualified  people  to  manage  it.  We  can  learn  from  them.  But  if  we  refuse  to 
have  any  outsiders,  we  can  neither  learn,  nor  will  there  be  any  development. 
The  people  of  Assam  must  strive  to  learn  and  qualify  themselves  and  those 
who  have  merit  will  definitely  be  selected.  But  to  call  a  halt  to  everything  till 
that  happens  is  not  right.  We  will  have  to  get  on  with  the  work  by  bringing  in 
people  from  outside,  from  other  states,  or  if  necessary,  from  other  countries. 
The  important  thing  is  to  get  the  work  done.  Our  people  will  gradually  learn 
and  be  trained.  Even  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  there  has  been  considerable 
progress  in  training  engineers.  The  world  of  today  is  run  by  scientists  and 
engineers.  We  are  trying  to  train  people  to  become  scientists  and  engineers.  I 
think — I  am  not  sure — at  the  moment  the  number  of  engineers  in  India  must  be 
a  lakh  or  a  lakh  and  twenty-five  thousand,  which  is  a  very  large  number.  Yet  it 
is  not  enough.  You  will  not  find  unemployment  among  the  qualified  engineers 
or  mechanics.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  them  because  there  is  a  shortage 
of  qualified  personnel  in  India.  There  is  unemployment  among  other  categories 
of  people,  which  will  be  gradually  reduced.  If  you  want  Assam  to  develop  and 
become  industrialized,  then  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  providing  jobs  to  a 
few  hundred  people.  The  problem  is  to  train  the  people  of  Assam  to  man  positions 
of  responsibility.  For  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  best,  if  necessary  from 
America,  Soviet  Union  or  from  other  parts  of  India,  to  train  the  people  of 
Assam.  If  you  refuse  to  let  outsiders  come  in,  you  will  not  be  able  to  train 
yourselves  and  so  you  will  remain  where  you  are.  You  must  try  to  understand 
this. 

You  have  great  wealth  in  Assam  in  the  form  of  natural  resources.  The 
problem  is  to  tap  them,  for  that  requires  training.  You  cannot  do  it  by  having  a 
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few  white-collar  jobs.  Arrangements  have  to  be  made  to  train  people  in  large 
numbers.  Apart  from  that,  it  is  also  necessary  to  learn  from  other  countries 
because  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  read  books.  There  has  to  be  practical  training. 
So  we  have  to  get  people  from  outside.  There  is  a  dearth  of  trained  people  in 
Assam  which  is  gradually  being  rectified.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  that  instead 
of  raising  a  hue  and  cry  every  now  and  then  against  outsiders  coming  in  and 
taking  away  your  jobs.  For  one  thing,  as  far  as  India  is  concerned,  no  citizen  is 
an  outsider.  India  is  one  and  it  is  only  by  mutual  cooperation  and  help  that  we 
can  progress.  The  progress  of  Assam  depends  on  the  progress  of  the  whole  of 
India.  Assam  cannot  progress  alone.  So  the  question  of  insider  or  outsider  does 
not  arise. 

As  far  as  the  people  from  other  countries  are  concerned,  we  will  bring 
them  in  only  when  it  is  absolutely  essential  and  not  otherwise.  Only  the  best 
experts  will  be  brought  in.  I  want  you  to  look  at  these  things  sensibly.  I  repeat 
that  there  are  great  hidden  resources  in  Assam,  both  underground  and  above  it. 
The  people  of  Assam  are  good  and  strong  and  can  easily  be  trained,  if  they  are 
not  led  astray.  I  appeal  to  all  of  you,  particularly  the  youth  who  are  present 
here,  to  consider  this  as  a  period  of  education  and  training  for  the  great  national 
tasks  which  lie  ahead  of  you  in  Assam  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  You  must 
prepare  yourselves  well  for  them. 

Our  Chief  Minister,  Shri  Chalihaji,86  who  is  sitting  here,  has  done  good 
work.  Soon  elections  are  going  to  be  held.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
pulling  and  pushing  about  the  selection  of  candidates.  It  is  right  and  proper  that 
the  best  people  should  be  selected.  But  ministers  do  not  run  the  country.  It  is 
people,  who  can  do  something  useful  and  productive,  who  count.  The  country 
needs  people  who  work  on  land  and  in  factories,  as  mechanics,  engineers  or 
scientists,  for  it  is  they  who  run  the  country.  A  good  government  paves  the 
way  by  making  good  laws  and  drawing  up  policies.  But  if  everyone  in  Assam 
were  to  become  ministers,  all  work  will  come  to  a  standstill.  It  is  obvious  that 
you  need  some  ministers  to  run  the  government.  But  if  everyone  goes  into  the 
state  assemblies  as  most  people  seem  to  want  to  do,  Assam  cannot  progress.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  a  justifiable  ambition.  But  you  must  understand  the 
importance  of  trained  and  skilled  personnel  in  today’s  world. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  at  the  moment  nearly  fifty  million  boys  and  girls 
are  reading  in  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the  country,  which  is  a  very  large 
number.  I  am  counting  from  the  small  children  to  the  big  ones,  and  the  number 
continues  to  increase.  I  think  by  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  it  would  be  seventy 
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millions.  I  do  not  say  that  all  the  schools  and  colleges  in  the  country  are  good. 
Particularly  the  smaller  schools  are  often  not  very  good.  But  it  is  a  revolutionary 
thing  that  millions  of  children  are  able  to  go  to  schools  and  many  of  them  to 
colleges  or  even  specialized  training  courses.  It  is  changing  the  face  of  the 
nation.  Education  is  the  most  important  factor  behind  the  progress  of  the 
industrially  developed  nations  of  Europe.  They  became  wealthy  and  powerful 
after  the  Industrial  Revolution  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  You  will  find 
that  there  was  a  great  spread  of  education  among  the  masses,  compulsory 
education,  and  then  specialized  training  in  some  profession.  There  are  hundreds 
of  avenues  of  work.  The  qualified  engineers  and  mechanics  have  no  problem 
in  finding  employment.  The  important  thing  is  to  get  trained.  BA  and  MA  degrees 
are  no  doubt  good.  But  if  after  that  you  are  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  useful 
occupation,  then  that  education  is  a  waste.  In  the  fourteen  years  since  the 
coming  of  freedom,  we  are  still  confronting  problems  of  tremendous 
unemployment  and  poverty.  India  is  a  vast  country  with  a  population  of  four 
hundred  million  people.  The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  providing  jobs  to  a 
handful  of  people.  The  country  cannot  progress  until  the  people  start  doing 
something  productive  and  contribute  to  the  national  wealth.  The  majority  of 
our  people  are  dependent  on  land.  Eighty  per  cent  of  India’s  population  lives  in 
the  rural  areas.  So  the  first  priority  is  that  the  development  of  the  rural  areas. 
Other  things  are  of  secondary  importance. 

We  thought  about  the  progress  made  by  other  countries  and  why  India  had 
become  so  backward  and  poor.  You  must  be  aware  that  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago,  the  British,  French,  and  Portuguese  had  come  to  India  in  search  of 
her  fabled  wealth.  Now  the  tables  have  been  turned.  The  countries  of  Europe 
have  become  wealthy  while  we  are  poor.  Why  did  this  happen?  There  are 
many  factors  which  were  responsible.  But  the  biggest  culprits  were  ourselves 
for  our  failure  to  understand  the  new  world  of  science  and  technology  that 
was  emerging.  We  kept  repeating  lessons  learnt  by  rote  while  the  world  was 
changing  dramatically.  New  inventions  and  discoveries  were  made,  new 
machines  were  made  and  all  these  things  contributed  towards  increasing  the 
production  of  wealth.  Those  countries  grew  powerful  and  ultimately  they  came 
and  conquered  Asia  and  Africa  by  their  superior  technological  and  scientific 
achievements.  You  must  remember  that  new  technologies  contribute  greatly  to 
human  progress. 

I  mean  all  kinds  of  implements  and  techniques  down  to  agricultural  tools. 
I  do  not  know  what  you  do  in  Assam.  But  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  farmers 
are  still  using  outdated  ploughs.  Good  ploughs  are  now  available  for  very  little 
money.  I  am  not  saying  that  everybody  should  have  tractors  though  they  are 
important  too.  But  even  by  using  the  new  ordinary  ploughs,  production  can 
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immediately  be  doubled.  If  we  stick  to  the  old  fashioned  ploughs  used  by  our 
ancestors  two  thousand  years  ago,  how  can  there  be  any  progress?  This  is 
merely  one  instance.  Good  implements  will  help  us  to  increase  production.  A 
machine  is  merely  a  tool  for  improving  production.  Even  a  factory  is  a  tool. 
This  is  the  age  of  technology  and  machines  and  new  sources  of  power.  Electricity 
gives  enormous  power  to  human  beings.  This  is  a  great  discovery  by  which 
great  power  has  been  acquired  by  mankind. 

You  read  about  the  djinn  in  the  Arabian  Nights  who  can  accomplish  the 
most  difficult  of  biddings.  Electricity  and  other  sources  of  energy  are  more 
potent  than  any  mythical  dj inn’s.  An  ordinary  thing  like  steam  has  been  captured 
to  run  railway  engines  and  big  industries.  Ever  since  steam  power  and  electricity 
have  been  discovered,  they  have  been  put  to  great  many  uses.  Now  there  is 
talk  of  atomic  energy  which  is  a  tremendous  source  of  power. 

Anyhow,  all  these  things  were  responsible  for  the  advancement  in  the  West. 
They  learnt  to  capture  the  great  sources  of  energy  hidden  in  nature  and 
immediately  their  strength  and  capacity  to  do  things  increased  enormously.  We 
must  understand  all  this  and  try  to  acquire  them  ourselves  instead  of  being 
constantly  embroiled  in  petty  feuds.  We  must  put  our  entire  strength  into 
understanding  the  times  that  we  live  in  and  in  acquiring  the  sources  of  energy 
hidden  in  nature.  This  is  the  only  way  that  India  or  any  other  country  can 
progress. 

I  am  very  unhappy  to  see  people  in  Assam  and  elsewhere  frittering  away 
their  energy  in  futile  quarrels  and  disputes.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  there  was  a 
great  uproar  over  the  language  issue,  Assamese  vs  Bengali  and  Hindi.  Now 
Assamese  is  a  beautiful  language  and  has  been  accepted  as  a  national  language 
under  the  Constitution,  and  it  must  be  developed.  Bengali  is  one  of  the  greatest 
languages  of  India.  We  are  celebrating  the  Tagore  centenary  this  year.  He  was 
a  great  poet  who  wrote  in  Bengali,  but  in  a  sense  he  was  a  national  and  an 
international  poet.  So  it  is  absurd  that  there  should  be  any  friction  between 
Assamese  and  Bengali.  We  should  help  all  of  them  to  grow. 

Well,  I  am  happy  that  that  agitation  has  cooled  down.  But  you  ^an  imagine 
the  harmful  effects  of  entering  into  such  disputes.  The  real  task  of  development 
comes  to  a  halt.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  Assamese  has  won.  But  it  is  an  empty 
victory.  If  you  fail  to  understand  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  world 
and  the  advance  being  made  in  science  and  technology,  upholding  the  cause  of 
Assamese  will  not  benefit  you  in  any  way.  Assamese  and  Bengali  and  other 
languages  are  mere  instruments.  We  must  see  to  it  that  all  of  them  should 
progress.  Instead  you  are  bothered  about  the  Assamese  or  the  Bengalis  getting 
a  slight  margin  in  the  matter  of  jobs.  It  is  possible  that  by  giving  a  special  status 
to  one  or  the  other  language,  you  may  get  a  few  jobs.  But  the  doors  to  progress 
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will  be  closed  because  of  your  narrow-mindedness.  You  cannot  take  the  big 
tasks  so  long  as  you  are  engrossed  in  petty  squabbles.  In  this  way,  the  wrong 
means  make  even  a  good  thing  harmful.  It  is  absolutely  right  that  we  want  all 
our  languages  to  progress.  But  if  we  forget  about  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
keep  fighting  over  them,  there  will  be  no  progress  for  our  languages  or  for  us. 
We  will  remain  backward.  So  you  must  bear  this  in  mind.  Last  year  a  great  deal 
of  damage  was  done  to  the  people  of  Assam.  You  must  change  your  mental 
attitude. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else.  As  I  told  you,  our  farmers  have  been  using 
the  same  kind  of  ploughs  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  For  me  that  is  a 
symbol  of  our  backwardness.  Most  of  the  farmers  are  in  an  old  mental  rut. 
They  must  get  out  of  it  and  let  the  fresh  winds  of  change  blow  away  the 
cobwebs.  They  must  adopt  new  techniques  of  working.  So  you  must  not  fall 
into  a  mental  rut  because  it  is  a  dangerous  thing.  We  want  to  change  India  and 
for  that  it  is  essential  to  change  the  thinking  of  the  people.  Other  things  will 
follow.  It  is  said  that  the  great  wars  in  the  world  first  start  in  the  minds  of  men. 
This  is  written  in  the  charter  of  the  UNESCO.  Similarly  for  a  country  to  change 
and  progress,  it  is  essential  for  the  thinking  of  the  people  to  change  first.  If  the 
doors  and  windows  of  their  minds  are  tightly  shut  and  people  live  in  narrow 
compartments,  not  allowing  the  winds  of  change  to  blow,  then  automatically 
their  minds  will  shrink. 

How  does  a  nation  progress?  India  had  progressed  a  great  deal  in  the 
ancient  past.  Over  two  thousand  years  ago  people  from  India  used  to  travel  far 
and  wide,  crossing  the  oceans  and  climbing  mountains.  They  went  to  China, 
Japan,  Mongolia,  West  Asia,  Indonesia  and  elsewhere  fearlessly,  carrying  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  their  country,  their  religion,  arts  and  culture.  Wherever 
they  went  they  were  received  with  respect  and  honour.  But  then  came  a  time, 
if  you  read  the  history  of  India,  when  foreign  travel  became  taboo  and  we 
shrank  within  ourselves.  The  caste  system  became  rigid  and  forced  people  into 
narrow  compartments.  Travelling  outside  India  began  to  be  considered  harmful 
and  if  anyone  did,  they  were  regarded  as  outcastes.  All  our  time  and  attention 
was  focused  on  kitchen  rituals  and  taboos  on  intermingling  and  intermarrying 
between  the  castes.  The  ancient  religion  of  India  became  reduced  to  kitchen 
rituals.  Is  it  surprising  that  we  fell  thereafter?  We  descended  from  the  great 
heights  of  intellectual  traditions,  philosophy  and  science  and  became  absorbed 
in  petty  details  of  who  should  eat  with  whom  and  who  could  be  touched  and 
who  were  the  untouchables.  So  we  became  backward. 

We  must  get  rid  of  our  mental  cobwebs,  particularly  the  customs  and 
ideas  which  shackle  our  thinking  and  make  us  narrow  minded.  We  have  got  rid 
of  the  yoke  of  foreign  rule  which  is  a  great  achievement.  But  there  are  other 
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claims  which  shackle  our  minds.  They  must  be  got  rid  of.  The  most  common 
ones  are  old  customs  and  taboos  and  narrow-mindedness.  There  can  be  no 
progress  unless  we  get  rid  of  these  shackles.  We  can  progress  only  when  we 
think  of  the  whole  country  as  one  and  pit  our  strength  into  the  task  of  its 
overall  development.  The  moment  a  part  tries  to  isolate  itself  the  harm  that  is 
caused  exceeds  the  short  term  benefits.  I  say  this  everywhere  because  disunity 
is  an  ancient  malady  of  our  country.  The  caste  system  with  its  innumerable 
castes  has  done  untold  harm  to  the  nation.  We  must  get  rid  of  it.  We  must  get 
rid  of  anything,  whether  it  is  the  caste  system,  provincialism  or  communalism 
that  separates  the  people.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  India  are  Hindus.  But 
there  are  large  numbers  of  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Christians  and  others  too.  There 
are  many  religions  in  India,  some  of  which  like  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Jainism, 
Sikhism,  etc.,  are  indigenous  to  the  country  while  others  like  Islam,  Christianity 
and  Zoroastrianism  came  from  outside.  Christianity  came  to  the  shores  of 
India  two  thousand  years  ago,  long  before  it  went  to  Europe.  People  of  the 
Christian  faith  came  and  settled  down  in  South  India  and  were  accorded  great 
respect.  In  those  days,  we  used  to  treat  everyone  who  came  to  India  as  honoured 
guests.  So  millions  of  Christians  who  live  in  India  are  citizens  of  this  country. 
Islam  came  to  India  1300  years  ago  and  spread  all  over  the  country.  It  became 
an  Indian  religion.  In  this  way,  there  are  many  religions  in  India  and  we  must 
treat  everyone  with  respect  as  befits  our  ancient  culture  and  tradition.  Everyone 
is  free  to  follow  his  or  her  own  religion.  But  we  must  treat  other  religions  with 
respect.  No  religion  ever  teaches  anyone  to  fight.  But  we  fight  in  the  name  of 
religion  which  weakens  us. 

The  British,  French,  Portuguese  and  other  Europeans  came  to  India  and 
captured  colonies  not  because  of  their  superior  might  but  by  taking  advantage 
of  our  internal  dissensions  and  disunity.  So  the  first  lesson  that  we  must  learn 
is  unity  and  cooperation.  We  must  understand  clearly  that,  no  matter  where 
they  live,  in  the  North,  South,  East  or  West,  and  irrespective  of  their  religion 
and  caste,  the  people  of  India  are  part  of  one  large  family.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  nationalism,  the  bond  which  unites  the  people  of  a  country  together. 
Anything  that  weakens  this  bond,  whether  it  is  regionalism  or  something  else, 
is  harmful.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  love  one’s  language  or  province.  But  if  that 
generates  bitterness  or  hostility  towards  others,  that  is  bad.  A  day  is  bound  to 
come  when  the  whole  world  will  be  one  and  there  will  be  no  war. 

Anyhow,  at  the  moment  I  am  talking  about  our  own  country.  India  is  a 
very  large  chunk  of  the  world.  So  we  must  create  an  atmosphere  of  unity  and 
cooperation  so  that  India  may  progress.  The  Five  Year  Plans  aim  at  this.  But 
above  all,  education  is  of  fundamental  importance,  basic  education  for  everyone 
and  then  higher  education  for  the  bright  boys  and  girls  in  different  fields.  Even 
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our  agriculture  can  be  improved  by  the  introduction  of  modem  techniques  and 
knowledge.  We  can  double  or  treble  our  production  immediately.  It  is  already 
happening  in  many  places.  We  have  to  generate  more  power,  electricity  and 
atomic  energy,  etc.,  and  set  up  big  industries  in  order  that  India  may  progress 
and  take  her  place  in  the  comity  of  nations. 

Already  the  First  and  Second  Plans  have  made  a  great  deal  of  difference  to 
the  country’s  development.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  population  of  India  has 
also  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  which  imposes  a  great  strain  on  the  economy. 
There  are  millions  of  new  mouths  to  feed  and  clothe,  provide  houses  and  jobs 
for.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  if  you  travel  in  India,  you  will  find  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  people  has  definitely  improved  in  the  last  few  years.  Uttar 
Pradesh  which  is  my  province  was  extremely  poor  and  when  I  used  to  work 
among  the  peasants,  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  I  used  to  feel  very  unhappy 
about  their  plight.  They  did  not  have  even  proper  clothing  to  protect  them 
against  the  cold  and  the  heat.  But  now  you  find  that  everyone  is  properly  clad 
and  they  are  eating  better.  There  are  certainly  tremendous  difficulties.  But  you 
can  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  their  condition  has  improved.  More  people 
are  living  in  pucca  constructions,  have  clothes  to  wear  and  food  to  eat.  In  the 
past,  they  could  get  only  rice  or  wheat  but  not  both  together  which  they  do 
now.  All  these  are  signs  of  progress.  Children  in  large  numbers  go  to  school. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  huge  industries  coming  up.  Agricultural 
production  has  gone  up  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  or  more  because  educated 
people,  trained  in  modem  techniques  of  agriculture,  are  in  the  field.  All  these 
things  are  transforming  the  country.  Assam  too  will  change.  I  have  come  for  a 
very  important  task,  to  inaugurate  the  Noonmati  Oil  Refinery.  The  auspicious 
task  will  begin  on  New  Year’s  Day  tomorrow. 

If  you  look  outside  India,  you  will  find  that  revolutionary  events  are  taking 
place  everywhere.  The  atom  bomb  is  itself  a  revolutionary  event  and  if  war 
breaks  out,  the  world  will  be  in  ruins.  So  we  are  concentrating  all  our  energy 
on  maintaining  peace  in  the  world  and  at  home.  But  if  we  do  not  relax  even  a 
little  and  are  not  vigilant,  freedom  can  slip  out  of  our  hands.  There  are  dangerous, 
predatory  forces  stalking  the  world,  ready  to  swallow  up  anyone  who  is  weak. 
We  must  be  strong  and  united  because  we  are  living  in  a  dangerous  and  ruthless 
world  and  there  is  no  place  for  weakness.  So  we  must  be  vigilant.  The  young 
boys  and  girls  who  are  sitting  here  must  understand  that  soon  their  time  will 
come  when  the  reins  of  the  country  will  be  in  their  hands.  People  of  my 
generation  have  had  their  innings.  The  task  of  running  the  country  will  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  generation.  So  they  must  prepare  themselves  for 
the  responsibility.  There  is  unlimited  scope  for  able  and  skilled  people  in  India 
today.  It  is  only  those  who  are  untrained  who  have  difficulties.  In  a  very  few 
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years  the  reins  of  administration  will  pass  into  your  hands.  So  you  must  prepare 
yourselves  for  great  responsibilities,  and  not  waste  your  time  in  petty  quarrels, 
agitations  and  demonstrations. 

Recently  a  small  but  historic  event  occurred.  I  am  referring  to  Goa  which 
had  been  under  the  Portuguese  for  a  long  time.  The  Portuguese  came  during 
the  time  when  the  Mughal  Empire  was  crumbling.  The  Portuguese  had  a  good 
navy  whereas  the  Mughals  were  completely  unconcerned  about  guarding  the 
seas.  The  Mughal  Empire  had  great  outward  glitter.  But  it  had  become  divorced 
from  the  world  and  the  progress  that  was  being  made  elsewhere.  So  it  had 
become  weak  and  the  Portuguese  came  and  settled  down  in  Goa  and  in  other 
coastal  areas.  They  could  not  make  much  headway  on  land  because  they  did 
not  possess  a  very  strong  army.  Anyhow,  the  Mughal  Empire  withered  away 
and  the  British  established  their  own  empire  here.  How  then  did  the  Portuguese 
remain  here  in  spite  of  the  superior  naval  strength  of  the  British?  They  remained 
because  the  British  let  them  remain  and  gave  them  protection.  They  could  have 
easily  thrown  them  out  but  they  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  So  the  Portuguese 
stayed  on  under  British  protection  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  so.  When 
the  British  left,  the  mantle  of  protection  was  also  gone.  So  there  was  no  sense 
in  the  Portuguese  staying  on.  They  simply  did  not  have  the  strength  to  hold  on 
their  own.  There  was  no  logic  or  sense  in  staying  on  and  historically,  they  were 
finished  as  a  colonial  power.  Yet  they  clung  on  in  spite  of  efforts  to  make  them 
arrive  at  a  peaceful  solution.  Their  mental  attitude  belonged  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Fourteen  years  went  by  and  we  wanted  to  find  a  solution.  There  were  other 
factors  also  operating.  We  felt  that  so  long  as  even  a  small  pocket  in  India 
continued  to  be  under  foreign  rule,  we  could  not  be  completely  free.  The  rest 
of  India  was  free,  the  British  had  left,  the  French  had  come  to  an  agreement 
with  us  and  handed  over  to  us  the  territories  of  Pondicherry  and  Chandranagore 
under  them.  But  the  Portuguese  were  holding  on  to  Goa  which  was  really 
strange.  Moreover  they  are  committing  great  atrocities  there.  The  Portuguese 
empire  was  extremely  backward.  So  when  efforts  at  peaceful  negotiations 
failed,  we  had  to  take  other  steps.  But  we  did  not  do  it  very  willingly.  We  did 
not  want  to  resort  to  arms.  We  would  have  liked  to  have  arrived  at  a  peaceful 
agreement.  But  we  were  helpless  because  they  were  not  willing  to  talk  at  all. 
Our  action  has  angered  some  of  the  big  powers  and  I  am  sorry  about  that.  We 
were  ourselves  reluctant  to  do  this.  But  we  did  it  only  because  there  was  no 
alternative.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  had  not  taken  steps  when  we  did,  agitation 
would  have  mounted  both  in  and  out  of  Goa,  and  ultimately  we  would  have 
been  forced  to  enter. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  call  our  action  in  Goa  a  war.  The  whole  thing  was 
over  in  less  than  26  hours  and  I  think  the  casualties  on  our  side  numbered  ten 
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and  four  or  five  on  theirs.  It  was  partly  due  to  a  deception  on  the  Portuguese 
side  because  they  waved  the  white  flag  and  when  our  troops  moved  forward, 
they  opened  fire  in  which  about  ten  people  were  killed.  So  as  you  can  see,  the 
damage  was  minimal  in  such  an  important  action  most  of  which  was  peaceful. 
We  had  warned  our  armed  forces  that  the  Portuguese  were  not  our  enemies 
and  that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  killing.  We  told  them  to  go  about  it 
peacefully  as  far  as  possible. 

Anyhow,  that  is  over  now.  But  it  has  angered  some  of  the  world  powers 
and  a  great  debate  is  still  raging.  I  think  that  they  will  appreciate  our  predicament 
when  they  understand  the  circumstances  and  the  action  that  we  took.  Perhaps 
then  their  anger  will  lessen.  Anyhow,  our  policy  of  friendship  towards  all 
countries  will  remain  the  same.  We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  military  pacts  with 
anyone.  Our  policy  will  be  one  of  nonalignment.  The  world  has  been  divided 
into  two  great  armed  camps  with  nuclear  capability  and  what  not.  But  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  a  military  alliance  with  anyone.  We  want  friendship  with  all 
countries  and  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world.  But  we  can  do  all  this 
only  if  it  is  backed  by  strength,  physical  and  intellectual  strength,  unity  and 
harmony,  and  economic  prosperity. 

Another  thing  which  I  consider  very  important  is  what  is  known  as 
Panchayati  Raj  by  which  greater  autonomy  is  being  given  to  the  panchayat 
samitis.  This  is  a  revolutionary  step  because  we  are  decentralizing  governmental 
powers  and  establishing  true  freedom  in  the  country.  It  creates  a  sense  of  self- 
confidence  among  the  people  instead  of  their  running  to  ministers  and  officers 
for  every  little  thing.  Now  that  they  will  have  the  power  as  well  as  money  to  do 
as  they  judge  best,  they  will  learn  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  This  is  a  very 
significant  thing  which  is  taking  place  all  over  the  country.  It  was  adopted  a 
year  ago  in  Assam.  It  will  change  the  thinking  of  the  people.  Ultimately,  the 
progress  of  a  nation  depends  on  change  in  people’s  outlook.  There  is  no  magic 
formula  for  progress,  nor  is  there  any  use  in  gazing  at  the  stars  or  consulting 
astrologers.  What  we  need  is  hard  work  and  planning,  knowledge  and 
cooperation.  The  Panchayati  Raj  will  bring  about  all  this  by  giving  greater 
responsibility  to  the  people.  People  learn  and  grow,  become  more  self-reliant 
and  confident  which  constitutes  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  nation. 

Soon  general  elections  are  going  to  be  held.  What  can  I  say  about  elections? 
The  policy  of  the  Congress,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  and  in  planning,  etc., 
is  well  known  to  everyone.  I  think  that  they  are  very  important  for  the  country’s 
stability  and  also  that  only  the  Congress  has  the  ability  to  implement  them 
properly.  Otherwise  India  will  be  broken  up  into  fragments.  A  new  party  called 
the  Swatantra  Party  has  sprung  up.  It  may  not  have  reached  here.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  party  for  nobody  knows  what  it  will  do.  Its  only  business  is  to 
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criticise  and  abuse  others.  It  is  opposed  to  the  Planning  Commission  and  to 
planning  itself,  our  foreign  policy,  our  entry  into  Goa,  in  short,  it  opposes 
every  conceivable  thing.  It  is  not  possible  for  India  to  progress  along  these 
lines.  For  the  next  ten  years  at  least  we  must  have  stability  in  the  country  and 
I  feel  it  can  be  achieved  only  through  the  Congress  because  it  has  a  reach  and 
strength  and  acts  as  a  cementing  force  among  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
If  we  pay  more  attention  to  the  parts  rather  than  the  whole,  India  will  become 
weak  and  ultimately  nobody  will  gain  anything.  So  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  be  voted  back  to  power  in  strength  and  you  will  demonstrate  your  approval 
of  its  domestic  and  foreign  policy  in  the  elections. 

It  is  now  time  for  me  to  leave.  I  have  breathed  the  air  of  Assam  for  a  short 
while  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  progress.  New  avenues  of  progress  are 
opening  up  before  you  but  the  fundamental  things  are  unity  and  hard  work.  No 
nation  or  people  can  progress  without  them.  You  must  not  weaken  the  country 
by  creating  an  atmosphere  of  internal  dissension  and  petty  squabbles.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  a  few  hundred  jobs  but  of  bringing  economic  prosperity  to  millions. 
If  you  look  at  it  this  way,  your  entire  perspective  will  change.  I  want  that  the 
women  of  Assam,  who,  I  feel,  are  strong  and  hardworking,  must  participate  in 
these  tasks  as  Indian  women  participated  in  large  numbers  in  our  struggle  for 
freedom.  I  attribute  our  success  in  the  freedom  struggle  largely  to  Indian  women 
who  came  out  on  the  streets  to  take  up  the  challenge.  That  had  a  profound 
impact  on  India  and  the  whole  world.  The  notion  of  Indian  women  being  kept 
in  purdah  and  seclusion  was  completely  shattered  when  they  saw  how  they 
came  out  and  took  up  great  responsibilities.  So  now  when  we  have  important 
tasks  before  us,  the  women  must  participate  in  them  in  full  strength  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  do  so. 

All  right,  I  wish  all  of  you  a  very  happy  new  year  and  hope  that  it  will  bring 
great  prosperity  to  Assam  and  the  whole  of  India.  Please  say  Jai  Hind  with  me 
thrice. 

Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind!  Jai  Hind! 


Translation  ends] 
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(b)  Press  Conference 


18.  In  New  Delhi87 

Question:  In  the  next  dangerous  international  crisis,  presumably  your 
Government  will  again  advise  the  parties  to  abjure  the  use  of  force.  In  the 
light  of  your  Government’s  action  in  Goa,  would  you  expect  your  advice 
to  carry  as  much  weight  in  future  as  it  has  in  the  past?88 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  depends  on  the  receptiveness  of  the  other  party. 

Question:  Simply  that?  Would  it  not  involve  also  your  own  record  as  a 
Government? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Of  course,  it  always  does.  I  think  our  record  is  excellent. 

Question:  Now  that  Goa  has  been  liberated,  what  will  be  our  attitude  towards 
the  liberation  of  West  Irian  and  Taiwan? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No  question  of  attitude.  We  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Indonesian  claim  to  West  Irian  is  justified  and  we  have  hoped  that  this  will  be 
settled  between  the  two  Governments  concerned.  We  still  hope  that  that  may 
be  done  and  I  believe  that  some  suggestions  have  been  made  to  that  effect  and 
some  steps  might  have  been  taken.  We  hope  it  will  be  settled  in  that  way. 

Question:  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  disposition  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Goa?  What  would  become  of  the  Portuguese  in  Goa,  the  troops,  armies? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  suppose  the  Portuguese  will  go  to  Portugal — most  of  them. 
I  don’t  know,  some  might  stay  on  for  some  reason  or  other.  We  have  no 
objection  to  odd  people  staying  on,  but  so  far  as  the  armed  forces  of  Portugal 
are  concerned,  they  will  be  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  to  go  back. 

Question:  Will  it  be  independent  of  the  action  taken  against  Indians  in 
Mozambique  and  other  places? 

87.  28  December  1961  at  Vigyan  Bhavan,  New  Delhi.  AIR  T.S.  7903-7905,  NM  1567-1569. 

88.  The  question  was  from  a  foreign  correspondent,  according  to  the  report  by  K.  Rangaswami 
in  The  Hindu  of  29  December  1961,  p.  1. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  do  not  tie  up  the  two  things,  although  it  is  a  serious 
matter — the  action  taken  against  thousands  of  people  in  Mozambique,  Macao 
and  various  places,  that  is,  the  internment  of  the  Indians  there  by  the  Portuguese 
authorities  and  seizure  of  their  assets  or  sealing  of  their  businesses  and 
everything.  We  have  drawn  the  attention  of  some  friendly  Governments  to  this 
matter. 

Question:  Is  Britain  also  one  of  the  Governments? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  yes,  chiefly  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Question:  A  vast  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition  dumps  were  found  in  a 
church  in  Goa,  which  is  described  as  NATO  type  and  Japanese.  A  military 
expert  told  me  that  this  would  have  been  enough  to  arm  a  whole  battalion 
for  a  24  hour  fierce  fighting  for  one  month.  Have  you  sought  any 
clarifications  from  the  NATO  authorities  or  from  Japan  as  to  why  this  vast 
amount  was  dumped  in  Goa? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  doubt  that  large  quantities  of  arms  have  been 
found  there — vehicles,  arms  and  vast  quantities  of  dynamite — apparently 
intended  to  blow  up  the  whole  place.  Because  of  the  speed  of  the  operation  this 
was  not  done,  except  a  few  houses  here  and  there,  the  Governor’s  house  in 
one  place,  chiefly  bridges  were  blown  up.  But  that  was  the  intention.  Otherwise 
why  collect  all  this  dynamite  all  over?  We  have  not  raised  this  matter  with  any 
other  country. 

Question:  We  were  told  that  Mr  Handoo89  has  been  named  adviser  to  Major 
General  Candeth.90  Can  you  tell  us  what  Mr  Handoo’s  role  was  in  the  Goa 
operation? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  was  to  advise  even  then,  because,  you  see,  he  has  been 
the  Police  Chief  on  the  border  for  the  last  year  or  so  and  acquainted  people 
there,  to  some  extent,  on  both  sides  what  was  happening  in  Goa.  So,  from  the 
very  beginning,  he  was  attached  to  our  forces  to  advise. 

Question:  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  an  American  political  scientist  that  the 
misunderstanding  on  the  Goa  issue  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  information 

89.  G.K.  Handoo. 

90.  K.P.  Candeth,  the  Military  Governor  of  Goa. 
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agencies  in  America  did  not  care  to  put  the  Goa  issue  to  the  Americans  in 
the  proper  way,  particularly  the  psychological  aspect  of  it.  Do  you  agree? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  may  be  partly  true.  Of  course,  one  can  always  find 
explanations.  But  I  should  imagine  one  explanation  is  that  a  man’s  thinking,  a 
nation’s  thinking,  a  people’s  thinking  is  governed  by  various  factors,  not  by 
facts  alone.  To  imagine  that  you  can  change  their  thinking  by  some  facts  or 
figures  or  information  is  not  quite  correct.  One  starts  with  certain  presumptions. 
One  simple  fact  I  have  often  laid  stress  upon  is  this  that  geography  is  one  very 
important  factor  in  a  nation’s  thinking.  The  world  looks  different  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Problems  look  different.  The  importance  of  problems 
becomes  different.  Something  small  but  nearby  is  more  important  than  something 
big  and  far  away.91 

The  second  big  factor  is  the  conditioning  of  the  people,  their  past 
conditioning,  history  etc.,  recent  history  I  mean,  which  makes  them  think  in 
some  particular  way  or  look  at  problems  in  some  way. 

In  New  York  I  was  asked,  I  think  at  a  TV  interview,  if  the  masses  of  India, 
vast  numbers  of  people  of  India,  were  excited  over  the  Berlin  problem.  I  said: 
“No.”  They  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  It  is  obvious.  How  am  I  to  say  that 
the  average  peasant  is  excited  over  the  Berlin  problem?  The  problem  of  Berlin 
is  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  dangerous  today  in  the  world,  I  admit,  for  me, 
for  those  who  understand  that,  but,  to  say  that  the  masses  of  people  are  excited 
over  Berlin  is  manifestly  wrong. 

But  I  said  that  the  masses  of  our  people  were  excited  about  a  very  tiny 
problem  and  that  is  Goa — tiny  in  the  sense  of  the  world  sense.92  In  the  world 
sense  it  is  small,  but  in  our  sense  it  is  not  small.  Even  the  man  in  the  village 
knows  something  about  it. 


91.  The  latest  in  a  series  of  reiterations  of  this  point,  see  item  12. 

92.  The  exchange  was  as  follows:  “Mr  Childs:  Do  you  think  that  these  powers,  non-aligned 
powers,  especially  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  have  an  awareness  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  Berlin  crisis  as  we  have  in  the  West,  or  not? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru:  I  am  quite  sure  they  have  not,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
Because  every  country  has  its  own  way  of  looking  at  things,  even  geographically. 
Geography  controls  our  opinions  about  our  foreign  relations  a  great  deal — the  countries 
round  about.  I  will  give  you  a  rather  simple  example.  There  is  Goa  in  India.  It  is  not  from 
the  world  point  of  view  a  very  important  problem — a  tiny  spot  of  Portuguese  territory. 
But  Indian  people  can  get  very  excited  about  it,  and  rightly,  I  think,  because  it  hits  them 
all  the  time.”  SWJN/SS/72/item  222. 
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You  see  how  one’s  thinking  is  governed  by  a  number  of  factors.  It  is  not  a 
kind  of  approach  in  a  vacuum.  Take  this  major  fact.  I  know  that  nothing  has 
happened  in  India,  I  say  so  without  any  reservations,  nothing  has  happened  in 
India  since  independence,  fourteen  and  a  half  years  ago,  which  has  excited  and 
thrilled  the  people  of  India  as  this  liberation  of  Goa.  Go  and  ask  any  “tongawalla”; 
ask  any  man  you  like  in  the  factory — it  is  not  a  question  of  the  intellectuals — 
you  will  find  that  they  are  thrilled  by  it.  Now,  that  is  a  fact;  whether  they  have 
been  thrilled  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  is  another  matter  and  you  can  have  your 
opinions.  Why  have  they  been  thrilled?  It  is  because  of  the  past  conditioning, 
constant  frustration,  anger  at  many  things  and  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  us 
monstrous,  a  monstrous  imposition,  that  any  foreign  power  should  sit  in  India. 

It  does  not  go  down  our  throats.  It  is  a  daily  irritant.  It  has  been  said  in  the 
past  again  and  again  by  the  Portuguese  authorities,  by  Mr  Salazaar  and  others 
that  they  have  been  here  400  years,  451  years.  Yes,  of  course,  but  they  have 
been  there  just  a  few  hundred  years  too  long.  Why  were  they  here  for  400 
years?  Is  it  because  of  the  goodwill  of  the  people  or  by  their  strength,  the 
goodwill  that  they  have  never  had  in  history? 

The  whole  record  of  Goa  is  of  rebellions  and  revolts  against  the  Portuguese. 
They  came  in  the  Mughal  times  when  the  Mughal  Empire  was  breaking  down 
and  they  established  themselves.  During  the  whole  of  the  British  period  in 
India,  250  or  300  years,  in  some  parts  of  India,  they  were  protected  by  the 
British  and  that  is  why  they  were  here.  They  were  not  here  by  their  own 
strength  obviously.  They  continued  here  just  like  the  Indian  Princes  and  others 
who  continued  in  India  because  the  British  gave  them  protection.  Do  you  think 
the  Indian  Princes  would  have  continued  all  this  time?  Some  may  have,  but  not 
all  of  them.  They  were  protected  and  the  Portuguese  power  was  also  protected 
by  British  alliances  and  by  the  fact  that  Britain  was  the  dominating  power  in 
India.  That  is  why  they  have  continued. 

Now,  when  the  British  power  in  India  disappeared,  the  whole  fabric  goes. 
They  remained  just  as  a  shadow,  and  they  continued  simply  because  we  tolerated 
the  shadow;  all  substance,  all  reality  went  from  their  remaining  in  Goa.  No 
country  in  the  wide  world  would  really  have  tolerated  this  immediately  after 
that,  but  it  is  because  of  our  extreme  desire  to  function  in  a  peaceful  and 
cooperative  manner  that  we  did  it. 

Many  people  who  have  criticized  our  action  have  told  us,  “Oh,  if  you  had 
taken  this  action  in  1947,  we  would  have  understood  it.”  Now  it  is  a  very  queer 
argument.  We  did  not  take  action  in  1947,  when  we  became  independent. 
Therefore,  we  are  barred  from  taking  it  afterwards.  I  do  not  understand  this 
argument.  The  point  to  remember  is  that  they  were  there  simply  because  of  the 
protection  of  the  British  power  in  India,  because  obviously  otherwise  they 
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could  not  have  remained  in  India.  Once  that  power  went,  their  departure  became 
inevitable,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing,  our  not  taking  any  active  steps  for  reasons  that  we 
thought  adequate,  reasons  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  Portugal,  but  reasons  of 
reactions  of  what  might  happen  on  other  matters.  We  never  doubted  our  right 
to  push  them  out  if  we  wanted  to,  but  we  did  doubt  as  to  the  consequences  in 
the  world  and  in  other  places.  In  this  tense  situation  in  the  world,  these  things 
have  consequences.  That  was  our  drawback,  but  when  it  became  unbearable, 
we  took  action. 

Question:  Some  Western  powers,  almost  all  Western  powers,  have 

expressed  shock  and  dismay  at  our  action,  what  is  your  comment  on  that? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  comment,  but  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
to  note  that  nothing  that  has  happened  in  the  last  fourteen  and  a  half  years  since 
independence  has  thrilled  so  much  every  section  of  the  Indian  people,  every 
party,  every  group,  every  class.  I  cannot  obviously  answer  for  every  individual 
in  India,  for  instance  . . . 

Question:  Not  the  Swatantra  Party. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  For  instance,  Mr  Rajagopalachari.93  But  he  stands  on  such  a 
mountain  peak  by  himself  that  nobody  understands  him,  nor  does  he  understand 
anybody.  So  we  need  not  consider  him  in  this  connection  because  all  his  policies 
in  regard  to  India,  if  I  may  interpolate,  are  bad  economics,  bad  sense  and  bad 
temper. 

Question:  Don’t  you  think. . . 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  quite  finished  yet.  This  is  an  interesting  fact,  and 
a  painful  fact.  Here  is  something  done  in  India  which  rouses  such  tremendous 
reactions  in  the  whole  of  India  and  in  Goa.  We  all  know  that  in  Goa  this  event 
has  been  hailed  by  the  people,  not  by  the  Hindus  only,  by  the  Catholics,  Christians. 
You  may  have  seen  in  the  public  Press  what  the  leading  dignitary  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  India  has  said,  the  Archbishop  of  Bombay,  who  is  himself  a  Goan 
and  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church.  They  don’t  speak  irresponsibly.  He  has 


93.  C.  Rajagopalachari,  a  leader  of  the  Swatantra  Party. 
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welcomed  this.94 1  have  had  telegrams  from  Bishops  in  Goa,  Catholic  Bishops, 
welcoming  this.  All  these  people,  in  India  and  in  Goa,  are  governed  by  facts,  by 
the  background. 

Here  is  this  solid,  mass  opinion  in  India  and,  as  you  see,  there  are  some 
countries  in  the  West  condemning  us.  It  really  is  a  matter  for  careful  study, 
almost  psychological  study.  Why  does  this  happen?  I  do  not  like  it.  If  you  go  a 
step  further,  you  will  find  that  practically  the  whole  of  Africa — the  African 
Africa — rejoiced  at  this  action.  Nearly  all  countries  in  Asia  rejoiced  at  it.  Now, 
I  do  not  like  this  division  of  opinion,  to  put  it  very  crudely,  into  white  and 
black.  I  do  not  like  it  at  all.  It  is  a  bad  sign.  But  there  it  is.  I  have  been  distressed 
by  this  more  than  by  anything  else. 

Only  yesterday  I  was  reading  an  article  in  a  New  York  newspaper  of  repute 
in  which  they  calmly  suggest,  in  polite  language,  that  India  should  be  driven 
out  of  Goa  and  Goa  should  be  restored  to  the  Portuguese.  Just  think  of  this  and 
what  it  means.  If  an  attempt  was  made,  what  would  happen  in  India  and  in  the 
world?  There  will  be  hell  in  the  world  if  this  happened — in  India  of  course — 
but  in  all  the  world,  and  this  is  casually  mentioned  that  a  colonial  power  should 
be,  presumably  by  force,  placed  there.  Really  my  head  reeled  when  I  read  this 
kind  of  thing.  If  out  of  their  thinking  this  kind  of  thing  emerges  it  is  not  surprising 
that  their  actions  are  quite  often  very  wrong,  and  lead  them  into  trouble. 

Why  has  this  Portuguese  matter  suddenly  affected  people  in  various  ways? 
Because  in  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  while  we  went  on  talking  about  it, 
nobody  attached  much  importance.  Portugal  was  sometimes  the  oldest  ally, 
and  sometimes  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  museum  piece  in  the  world.  Whatever 
its  reasons,  nobody  cared  to  interest  himself  in  the  matter.  In  fact,  Portugal 
was  patted  on  the  back  repeatedly  by  some  of  the  great  powers,  and  in  a  sense 
encouraged.  In  fact,  the  NATO  alliance  itself — though  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Goa — encouraged  Portugal  in  its  intransigent  attitude,  apart  from  arms  etc. 
they  may  have  got. 

It  is  a  moral  encouragement  all  the  time.  It  amazed  us  all  this  period  that 
this  kind  of  thing  was  happening.  The  result  is  that  the  time  came  when  it 
burst,  the  whole  bubble  burst.  It  could  not  last.  It  was  not  what  we  did  or  what 
we  did  not  do.  It  became  a  fact  of  history,  the  irrepressible  force  of  history 
functioning.  We  happened  to  be  its  agents  for  the  moment.  Here  is  this  enormous 
mass  of  human  opinion  in  regard  not  only  to  Goa  but  in  regard  to  the  Portuguese 
colonies. 


94.  Valerian  Cardinal  Gracias,  see  items  150  and  1 56. 
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In  the  United  Nations,  in  the  last  two  years  especially,  partly  because,  of 
course,  more  African  countries  have  come  to  the  United  Nations — there  is 
resolution  after  resolution  about  the  removal  of  colonialism,  specially  about 
Portugal,  condemning  Portugal,  for  not  supplying  information  about  its  colonies, 
saying  so  definitely  and  naming  Goa,  that  is,  Goa  is  a  colony,  not  a  Portuguese 
territory,  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  and  that  the  retention  of  these  colonies 
is  a  source  of  real  danger  to  world  peace  etc.  The  thinking  of  the  world  has 
been  more  and  more  concentrated  in  that  way.  This  is  what  had  been  happening 
all  this  time,  when  the  thing  burst. 

It  simply  means  that  people  have  got  used  to  thinking  according  to  their 
own  lines.  So  they  do  not  see  where  the  world  is  going,  what  the  others  think. 
They  are  upset  by  the  fact  that  many  African  and  Asian  countries  are  now  in 
the  United  Nations  and  they  have  a  greater  voting  power,  at  any  rate,  as  well  as 
some  other,  I  suppose,  and  it  obsesses  people  because  the  old  world  is  dead, 
the  world  of  colonialism  is  dead.  It  will  not  come  back,  and  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  bring  it  back,  the  whole  world  will  go  up  in  flames.  It  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

Anybody  trying  to  get  back  Goa  to  the  Portuguese,  I  think,  will  have  to 
face  a  few  hundred  million  people,  and  anger  of  a  few  hundred  million  people 
is  nothing  to  joke  at,  even  though  they  may  not  have  powerful  weapons.  I  am 
amazed,  astounded  at  the  calm  and  casual  way  people  criticise  us — and  people 
who,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  have  no  right  to  do  so.  I  can  understand  Mr 
Gandhi  telling  me  something  about  violence.  But  my  being  preached  about 
non-violence  by  people  who  have  not  the  faintest  conception  of  it  or  respect 
for  it  is  amazing. 

Take  this  question  of  non-violence.  The  word  non-violence  is  seldom  used 
except  in  some  philosophical  sense.  Mahatma  Gandhi  made  it  rather  popular 
and  some  other  people  have  used  it  too.  I  think — I  am  not  quite  sure — Thoreau 
used  it  and  some  other  perhaps.  But  what  it  meant  is  something  much  more 
than  what  is  called  peaceful  methods. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  remember  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  last 
war,  may  be  1940  or  1941,  Mahatma  Gandhi  resigned  from  the  Congress 
Working  Committee  at  a  meeting  in  Ahmadabad  because  the  Congress  Working 
Committee  could  not  accept  his  interpretation  of  non-violence  as  a  policy  for 
the  future  in  India  when  India  was  free.  We  were  all  for  peaceful  methods  in 
our  movement.  But  he  said  you  must  now  decide  that  in  the  future  India,  when 
India  was  free,  you  must  adhere  to  non-violence  which  meant  keeping  no 
armies,  no  air  force,  no  nothing,  hardly  a  police  force.  That  was  his  idea  of 
non-violence.  And  much  as  we  admired  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  believed  in  his 
movement,  peaceful  non-violent  movement,  we  thought  we  could  not  commit 
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the  future  India  to  that — we  would  have  liked  to  do  so  but  we  just  could  not 
responsibly  say  so,  because  it  depends  upon  so  many  factors,  world  factors, 
factors  of  our  own  people.  People  have  to  be  developed  to  a  certain  extent  to 
function  in  this  way.  We  were  developing — I  believe  Indians  were  perhaps 
more  developed,  in  that  particular  way,  than  others — but  still  not  enough;  and 
we  cannot  in  vacuum  do  that.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  then  that  we  will  not 
keep  an  army,  a  navy,  an  air  force  etc.  After  all  we  keep  it. 

Remember  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  definitely  and  clearly  approved  of  our 
action  in  Kashmir.  That  was  not  non-violent  action.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  went  a  step  further.  As  far  as  I  remember — I  speak  from 
memory — I  think  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War,  he  commended  the  then 
Polish  Government  resisting  Hitler,  violently  and  by  war.  Holding  to  non¬ 
violence,  his  non-violence  was  more  of  the  mind  and  thought — also  of  action — 
but  more  than  that.  He  said,  if  you  have  a  dagger  in  your  heart,  pull  it  out  and 
use  it  and  not  keep  it  in  your  mind  and  heart. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  to  understand  the  almost  metaphysical  approach  to 
these  problems.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  Mr  Gandhi  might  have  done  in  a 
particular  set  of  circumstances.  We  have  to  judge  for  ourselves  and  take  the 
responsibility  for  it,  the  blame  for  it,  or  the  credit  for  it,  whatever  it  may  be. 

There  are  certain  things  which  are  worse  than,  shall  I  say,  maintenance  of 
peace,  that  is,  trying  to  maintain  it  by  cowardice.  Cowardice  is  not  peace. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  said:  “I  want  you  to  carry  on  non-violently,  but  if  you  cannot 
do  it  with  courage,  well,  take  out  a  sword  and  fight.” 

The  thing  Mahatma  Gandhi  would  have  disliked  and  abhorred  with  all  his 
conscience  is  the  cold  war,  which  is  a  corrupting,  corrosive  thing  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  And  if,  as  is  said  in  the  UNESCO  constitution,  war  starts  in 
the  minds  of  men,  the  cold  war  may  sometimes  break  out  outside.  It  is  a  bad 
thing.  It  is  almost  a  worse  thing  than  actual  war.  In  actual  war  you  have  an 
outlet  and  behave  and  misbehave  and  destroy.  By  destroying  yourself  in  the 
process  of  the  cold  war  your  heart  and  mind  are  distorted  and  perverted.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  suffer  from  today. 

That  is  one  reason  why  this  Goa  affair  has  excited  a  number  of  people.  But 
really  it  is  a  serious  matter  and  a  painful  matter  to  me  that  there  should  be  this 
strong  difference  of  opinion  between  countries. 

I  do  not  mind  strong  language  being  used  against  me  or  India,  though  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  see  how,  now  we  are  told  what  a  fine  image  of  India  there 
was  before  the  Goa  action.  The  image  has  been  affected.  What  an  unusually 
great  man  Nehru  was  if  he  had  not  fallen  now.  It  is  something  to  be  told  that 
one  was  great,  even  if  one  is  not  great  now. 
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But  apart  from  this,  it  is  bad  sign  for  the  future,  these  basic  differences  of 
opinion.  I  am  worried.  And  I  may  tell  you  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  mind  at  any 
time  about  our  full  justification  for  use  of  force  against  the  Portuguese  in  Goa 
at  any  time  in  the  last  fourteen  years.  I  did  not  want  to  use  it  and  I  did  not  use 
it  because  of  certain  consequences,  not  in  Goa  or  India,  but  outside  India  and 
Goa.  That  has  kept  me  back.  There  is  no  doubt  that  any  such  thing,  however 
justified,  opens  a  door  to  certain  kinds  of  action  which  may  be  used  by  others, 
rightly  or  wrongly.  Therefore,  I  did  not  want  to  do  it.  That  was  my  main 
concern  and  that  is  why,  to  the  end,  I  did  not  want  to  take  this  action,  almost 
to  the  end.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  took  it.  When  I  decided  to  take  it, 
of  course,  it  had  to  be  taken  efficiently,  not  half-heartedly.  But  it  was  a  choice, 
for  me,  of  a  lesser  evil,  the  lesser  in  the  sense  of  the  world. 

Looked  at  from  the  purely  Indian  point  of  view,  it  was  a  very  desirable  and 
necessary  action.  Looking  at  it  from  the  world  point  of  view,  which  we  should 
in  such  a  matter,  it  had  certain  possible  evil  consequences;  and  we  see  those. 
The  mere  fact  of  this  resentment  and  anger  in  peoples’  minds  outside  India  is 
one  of  the  evil  consequences  that  flow  from  it.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
ultimately  I  decided. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  the  decision  crept 
up  so  gradually  that  the  circumstances  forced  the  decision  on  us.  Step  by  step 
we  were  compelled  to  do  it,  till  there  was  no  choice  left,  no  possibility  of 
withdrawing  from  that  decision.  It  was  not  like  sitting  down  and  clearly  deciding 
that  we  will  do  this  and  that,  but  we  were  driven  step  by  step  into  it  by  facts 
and  circumstances,  and  there  was  no  withdrawing  from  it. 

Question:  Did  you  anticipate  all  this  criticism  from  the  Western  powers? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  not  to  this  extent.  I  thought  there  would  be  some,  of 
course,  but  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  definite,  shall  I  say,  difference  in  the  thinking 
of  countries  which  have  been  under  colonial  domination  and  countries  which 
have  been  among  the  colonial  powers.  I  wonder,  because  there  seems  to  be  a 
basic  difference  in  thinking! 

What  has  happened  in  the  Congo?  What  is  happening  in  Katanga  even 
now?  What  has  happened  in  Angola?  In  an  entirely  different  sense,  of  course, 
what  has  happened  in  South  Africa — but  that  is  different.  The  kind  of  information 
that  has  come  to  us  about  Katanga  and  these  who  are  supporting  Katanga,  I 
think  it  is  monstrous.  We  remain  quiet,  more  or  less,  but  I  think  it  is  monstrous. 
Nobody  talks  about  breaking  up  the  UN  then.  It  is  only  when  India  goes  to  Goa 
they  say  we  are  hitting  at  the  UN.  When  the  UN  is  in  the  open  field  challenged 
and  obstructed  in  its  work  in  the  Congo,  in  Katanga,  when  all  this  is  done,  all 
that  is  fair  play! 
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All  this  piles  up  in  our  mind,  piles  up  and  makes  us  angry  and  very  angry. 
I  am  not  talking  about  my  mind,  I  am  talking  about  the  mind  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

I  know  that  the  United  States  of  America  have  been  no  party  to  this  business 
in  the  Congo.  I  mean  to  say  it  has  supported  the  Central  Government  and  all 
that.  I  am  not  criticising  the  United  States  for  this.  I  want  to  make  it  clear.  But 
there  are  other  countries  who  obviously  have  been  playing  an  extraordinarily 
queer  game  in  the  Congo  and  in  regard  to  Katanga,  and  nobody  has  hinted, 
even  gently,  that  they  might  be  injuring  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations.95 

It  simply  shows  that  the  mental  approach  is  different.  Something  we 
consider  as  a  great  sin  is  looked  upon  as  a  minor  misdemeanour  which  can  be 
passed  by  and  something  which  we  consider  a  minor  misdemeanour  is  perhaps 
considered  a  great  sin.  So  our  values  differ.  Apparently  our  standards  differ. 
What  is  said  about  the  failure  of  the  United  Nations,  I  mean  the  danger  to  the 
United  Nations,  almost  looks  like  the  danger  coming  from  the  fact  that  these 
Asian-African  countries,  their  weight  of  opinion,  well,  is  becoming  more  weighty 
than  it  was. 

Question:  Don’t  you  think  that  the  reaction  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  other  Western  countries  amounts  to  defending  colonialism  in  general 
and  that  it  is  natural  for  them  to  behave  like  this  under  the  circumstances?96 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  sense  of  perspective  is  different.  At  the  present  moment, 
I  doubt  if  there  is  anybody  in  the  wide  world  who  defends  colonialism  in 
theory.  The  biggest  colonial  powers  like  Great  Britain  and  France  have  divested 
themselves  of  most  of  their  colonial  territories.  The  process  is  going  on.  We 
may  criticise  minor  matters,  for  instance  how  it  has  been  held  up  in  Rhodesia, 
not  so  much  by  the  British  Government  as  by  the  Central  African  Federation. 
That  is  a  different  matter,  but  broadly  speaking  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
gave  up  their  colonies.  Again,  so  far  as  France  is  concerned,  Algeria  remains. 
But  it  is  admitted  by  everybody  that  colonialism  must  go,  except  by  Portugal 
which  adopted  the  queer  device  of  passing  a  statute  saying  that  a  bit  of  India 


95.  Adlai  Stevenson  had  stated  in  the  Security  Council  that  the  Indian  action  in  Goa  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  United  Nations,  according  to  the  report  by  K.  Rangaswami  in  The 
Hindu  of  29  December  1961,  p.  1;  this  was  reported  also  in  the  National  Herald ,  29 
December  1961,  city  edn,  pp.  1  and  2. 

96.  The  question  was  from  a  Soviet  correspondent,  according  to  K.  Rangaswami’s  report  in 
The  Hindu  of  29  December  1961,  p.  1. 
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was  Portugal.  Why  they  did  not  say  it  was  a  part  of  the  moon  requiring  some 
other  atomic  agency  to  reach  there,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  fantastic  nonsense. 
And  this  kind  of  thing  is  swallowed  by  the  great  powers.  Mr  Dulles  comes  and 
tells  us  about  five  or  six  years  ago  that  Goa  is  part  of  Portugal.  I  never  heard 
such  amazing  stuff  in  my  life,  that  a  bit  of  India  geographically  becomes  a  part 
of  Portugal  because  the  Portuguese  Parliament — I  do  not  know  if  Parliament 
functions  there — because  Mr  Salazar  thinks  so. 

What  is  all  this  story  about  the  association  of  free  nations?  The  association 
of  Portugal  with  NATO  has  been  a  greater  weakening  factor  for  NATO’s 
influence,  moral  and  other,  than  anything  else.  Can  anyone  even  in  a  drowsy 
state,  describe  Portugal  as  a  free  nation?  Nobody  does.  Everybody  knows  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  reactionary  regimes  in  the  world. 

Question:  Do  you  make  a  distinction  between  those  who  are  traditionally 
anti-Indian  and  those  who  have  been  friendly  to  India?  From  both  sides 
criticisms  have  come.  You  can  ignore  the  former  obviously.  How  do  you 
explain  the  latter? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  “making  a  distinction”? 
Yes,  I  make  a  distinction.  I  do  not  generalize.  Even  I,  who  am  part  of  the  Indian 
scene,  being  affected  by  currents  of  thought,  emotions  and  urges,  I  hesitated 
for  long  to  do  this.  I  did  not  want  to  do  this.  I  was  compelled  step  by  step  by 
circumstance  to  do  it  because  every  step  seemed  to  me  inevitable  and  the 
refusal  to  take  that  step  seemed  to  me  to  lead  to  graver  consequences,  graver 
consequences  even  in  terms  of  peace  and  war,  of  violence  and  non-violence, 
of  peace.  I  had  that  choice  every  time.  If  we  had  not  taken  that  step,  towards 
the  end,  there  would  have  been  chaos,  absolutely,  in  Goa.  There  would  have 
been  terrible  repression  on  our  people  there  and  we  would  have  had  to  face  an 
amazing  situation — we  might  have  had  to  shoot  down  our  own  people  in  trying 
to  force  our  hands  or  see  them  being  shot  down  by  the  Portuguese. 

As  it  was,  we  went  there.  The  Portuguese  administration  had  really  cracked 
up  even  before  we  went  there.  The  whole  operation  took  there,  as  you  know, 
about  26  hours.  It  would  have  taken  half  that  time  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
roads  were  mined  and  vehicles  could  not  go.  Our  people  marched  all  this  distance 
on  foot.  It  was  30  to  40  miles.  That  is  why  it  took  a  little  time,  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  over  in  a  few  hours.  But,  of  course,  there  was  practically  no 
resistance;  there  was  no  mind  to  resist.  Not  that  the  Government  there  did  not 
want  to  resist.  The  orders  were  to  resist,  but  there  was  no  mind  to  resist.  They 
realized  that  they  had  no  business  to  be  there.  They  had  to  go. 
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Question:  It  was  said  in  the  Press  that  Portugal  was  intending  to  invite 
Pakistan  to  take  over  Goa  if  India  had  not  gone  in.  What  is  your  opinion  in 
regard  to  that? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Question:  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  future  administrative  set-up  in 
the  light  of  the  visit  of  the  official  team  to  Goa? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  nothing  much  to  say  about  it  because  we  have  not 
decided  yet.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  all  the  various  normal  social  and 
other  services  functioning — the  normal  apparatus  of  Government.  That  is  being 
done  fairly  rapidly,  railways,  post  and  telegraph  etc.  When  that  is  completed, 
the  military  authority  there  will  be  replaced  by  the  civil  authority.  That  will 
function  for  some  little  time.  Later,  we  will  no  doubt  come  up  to  Parliament  for 
not  only  the  incorporation  of  Goa  into  the  Indian  Union,  as  we  think,  as  a 
separate  entity  under  the  Central  Government  but  having  local  autonomy.  We 
have  not  worked  out  the  details  of  this  yet.  In  the  course  of  the  next  month  or 
two  months  we  shall  try  to  do  that.  But  this  can  only  come  up  before  the  new 
Parliament. 

Question:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  if  the  Kashmir  issue  goes  before  the  UN  in 
the  near  future  and  should  somebody  in  the  UN  suggest  further  bilateral 
negotiations  between  your  Government  and  Pakistan,  would  you  be  willing 
to  negotiate?  What  would  be  your  attitude  towards  this  suggestion? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  always  agreed  to  talks  with  Pakistan  about  this 
subject  as  on  every  other  subject.  We  have  never  refused.  But  sometimes  we 
have  felt  that  in  the  prevailing  atmosphere  they  would  do  no  good.  That  is  a 
different  matter.  But  we  have  never  refused  to  talk  and  we  have  talked  with 
them. 

Question:  Do  you  think  that  negotiations  with  Pakistan  over  this  subject  in 
the  near  future  would  be  fruitful  and  useful?  Are  you  in  favour  of  that? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  always  in  favour  of  negotiations,  but  the  way  Pakistan 
has  put  forward,  you  might  say,  its  conditions  of  negotiations,  I  do  not  accept 
these  conditions. 
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Question:  Some  time  back  you  also  suggested  that  there  would  be  no 
negotiations  on  Kashmir  unless  they  had  vacated  the  territory  they  had 
occupied. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  just  it.  We  may  start  with  the  assumption,  as  we  do, 
that  there  is  not  much  room  to  talk  about  the  Kashmir  problem  if  what  is 
intended  is  an  upset  of  everything  in  Kashmir.  We  can  talk  about  anything,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  invite  something  which  will  upset  the  whole  of  this  continent 
and  instead  of  bringing  peace  bring  war  all  over.  Our  view  has  been  what  we 
should  start  with  the  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are  and  let  us  talk  about 
adjustments  etc. 

Question:  Will  you  take  Aksai  Chin — occupied  by  the  Chinese — back  by 
force  or  by  peaceful  means? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Both  courses  are  open  to  us  and  should  be  used  by  us 
according  to  suitability,  opportunity  and  other  factors.  About  Goa  I  could  say 
with  some  assurance  that  the  military  factor  was  a  limited  one.  The  other 
factors  came  in  our  way.  The  military  might  of  Portugal  did  not  come  in  our 
way,  but  other  factors,  consequences  elsewhere.  One  has  to  consider  all  these 
things  and  prepare  for  them  and  then  take  action  in  a  suitable  way. 

Question:  Have  you  considered  the  latest  Chinese  proposal  for  a  fresh 
treaty  on  Tibet  and  have  you  replied  to  it? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  have  sent  them  our  reply.  Broadly  speaking,  the  reply  is 
that  for  years  we  desired  and  worked  for  friendly  relations  between  India  and 
China,  and  the  last  treaty  on  Tibet  was  a  result  of  that.  But  to  our  great  regret, 
the  Chinese  Government  did  not  fully  act  up  to  the  terms  of  that  treaty. 

For  us  to  have  a  new  treaty  with  this  background  is  not  going  to  be  helpful. 
They  have  actually  occupied  our  territory  etc.  in  spite  of  that  treaty.  Therefore, 
before  this  can  be  considered,  there  has  to  be  a  change  in  all  this  business.  I 
am,  of  course,  speaking  from  memory,  I  do  not  know  the  words,  please 
remember  that,  but  in  effect  we  have  said  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  simply 
having  treaties  but  by  their  action  they  should  justify  that  they  will  act  up  to  the 
treaties  we  have  something  like  that  we  wrote  them  to  which  we  have  had  no 
answer  yet. 

Question:  Will  you  be  in  a  position  to  say  something  about  the  people's  car 
project? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  before  I  deal  with  any  other  thing,  there  are  one  or  two 
things  about  Goa  which  I  want  to  make  quite  clear.  There  is  a  report  in  the 
Press  that  the  UAR  Government  had  stopped  a  Portuguese  ship  from  coming 
with  arms  to  Goa.  I  do  not  know  where  this  report  emanated  from,  but  it  had 
no  foundation  of  fact  at  all.  There  was  no  Portuguese  ship.  There  was  no 
request  by  Portugal  to  let  their  ship  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
consequently  there  was  no  refusal.97  So,  obviously  it  was  quite  wrong. 

And  the  other  thing  that  I  have  seen  mentioned  in  a  newspaper  article  is 
this — I  think  I  had  read  it  in  a  Japanese  newspaper  article — that  before  we  took 
action  we  sought  to  clear  it  up  with  the  President  of  the  Soviet  Union98  who 
was  here.  Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  completely  wrong. 
When  Mr  Brezhnev  came  here  for  the  first  time,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him 
about  various  matters,  but  Goa  was  not  mentioned.  Anything  affecting  Goa 
was  not  mentioned  either  by  him  or  by  me,  although  we  were  full  of  Goa  at 
that  time  because,  after  all,  it  was  four  or  five  days  after  he  left  Delhi  that  we 
took  action.  It  was  not  mentioned,  deliberately  not  mentioned,  nor  was  it 
mentioned  or  referred  to  by  our  Ambassador  in  Moscow99  with  the  Soviet 
Government.  May  be  three  or  four  years  ago  we  might  have  talked  about  Goa 
and  told  them  what  the  Goa  problem  was,  but  in  this  connection  not  a  word 
was  said  to  the  Soviet  Government,  or  to  the  President  of  the  Soviet  Union 
here.  He  heard  of  it  first  of  all  when  he  saw  a  newspaper  in  Bombay — I  think 
he  was  travelling  from  Bombay  to  Ankleshwar  or  somewhere.  He  saw  it  for 
the  first  time.  He  had  no  inkling.  And  he  asked  one  of  my  colleagues  who  was 
accompanying  him:  “I  am  very  glad.  May  I  mention  this  in  my  next  speech  at 
Bombay?” 

It  might  interest  you  if  I  remind  you  again  of  the  background.  First  of  all, 
all  these  years,  at  no  time,  have  we  forgotten  Goa.  It  was  a  constant  pricking 
of  our  mind  and  our  conscience.  If,  let  me  say,  suppose  we  were  apt  to  be 
complacent,  there  were  enough  members  of  the  opposition  parties  in  Parliament 
and  outside  to  remind  us  constantly  of  it.  Every  year  amendments  were  brought 
in  and  we  had  to  answer  them.  So  it  was  always  there.  It  came  to  a  head  in 
1954,  as  you  know,  when  there  were  shootings  of  our  people  (on  the  Goan 
border).  Then  things  relatively  quietened  down  but  it  was  all  the  time  there. 

What  has  happened  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head  now?  Well,  a  number  of 
things.  The  whole  background  has  been  changing  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  the  world  background,  resulting  in  the  resolutions  in  the  UN.  First  of  all, 

97.  See  item  251. 

98.  L.I.  Brezhnev. 

99.  Subimal  Dutt. 
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I  would  remind  you  that  last  year,  in  December  1960,  there  was  a  strong 
resolution  on  granting  of  independence  to  colonial  countries  and  peoples.  I 
need  not  read  those  resolutions  but  you  can  see  the  whole  mental  background 
changing.  May  be  some  people  thought  that  they  were  pious  resolutions  without 
any  meaning,  they  were  felt  strongly  by  those  who  voted  for  it  and  many  of 
these  resolutions  were  passed  almost  unanimously. 

Then,  a  week  later,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  on  2 1st  December 
1 960,  passed  a  resolution  specially  in  regard  to  Portugal  and  Portuguese  colonies, 
and  Goa  is  specially  mentioned  there.  This  resolution  demanded  that  these 
were  colonies  and  not  bits  of  Portugal,  demanded  information  which  Portugal 
refused  to  give. 

Then  we  skip  a  year  and  on  November  14  this  year,  there  was  again  a 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  UN  condemning  the  continuing  non- 
compliance  by  the  Government  of  Portugal  of  its  obligations  under  Chapter  XI 
of  the  Charter  and  in  terms  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  passed  a  year 
before.  A  special  committee  of  seven  members  was  appointed  as  a  matter  of 
urgency  to  get  this  information,  such  information  as  was  available,  about  the 
Portuguese  territories. 

Then  on  28th  November  this  year  again,  the  General  Assembly  stated  that 
the  deiay  in  supplying  the  information  etc.  by  Portugal  was  a  source  of 
international  conflict  and  disharmony,  seriously  impeded  international  cooperation 
and  was  creating  an  increasing  dangerous  situation  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
which  might  threaten  international  peace  and  security.  Not  only  Portugal,  but 
two  or  three  other  countries  were  involved  and  they  called  upon  those  States  to 
take  action  without  further  delay.  And  they  decided  to  establish  a  sub-committee 
of  17  members. 

So  you  see  this  was  all  leading  up.  Meanwhile,  apart  from  this,  the  situation 
had  developed  in  the  Congo  and  in  Angola  and  it  had  caused  up  a  very  great 
deal  of  concern;  concern  because  we  found  that  some  of  the  powers,  some  of 
the  great  powers,  were  coming  in  the  way  of  the  UN  action  in  the  Congo,  and 
you  have  had  some  evidence  of  that  afterwards — not  from  Indian  sources,  but 
from  non-Indian  sources — and  it  was  very  painful  for  us.  We  were  involved, 
of  course,  in  many  ways.  Our  troops  were  there  too. 

What  happened  in  Angola  pained  us  tremendously  and  in  our  minds,  if  I 
may  say  so,  almost  for  the  first  time,  Goa  and  Angola  were  tied  up  together,  in 
a  sense,  vaguely.  I  cannot  justify  it,  but  there  it  was.  Constantly  we  were 
thinking  of  Angola  and  then  we  referred  back  to  Goa  in  our  minds,  one  in  a 
sense  as  being  helpful  to  the  other.  So  the  question  of  Goa  became  riper  and 
riper,  because  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  those  resolutions,  the  Portuguese  refused  to  accept  them, 
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or  to  take  any  action  or  to  supply  any  information  and  because  of  what  was 
happening  in  Angola. 

You  will  remember  that  we  had  a  seminar  here  against  Portuguese 
colonialism,  and  a  number  of  eminent  African  leaders  came  here.100  The  whole 
context  of  their  speeches  etc.  was  that  of  tying  up  Goa  with  Angola — both 
Portugal’s  colonies.  How  far  that  was  justified,  I  don’t  know.  It  was  partly 
justified,  no  doubt.  But  the  problem  became  more  and  more  an  allied  one  in  our 
thinking.  So  we  were  keyed  up,  you  might  say,  long  before  this  happened.  Yet, 
if  you  had  asked  me  then,  there  was  only  a  quantitative  change,  if  I  may  use  the 
word  ‘change’;  we  were  more  eager  and  more  angry,  but  no  qualitative  change. 
We  were  not  thinking  of  this  action  then.  We  were  just  in  a  receptive  mood  if  I 
may  analyse  it — because  we  were  searching  for  something  to  do  and,  of  course, 
in  Goa  and  elsewhere  round  about  in  India  also  excitement  was  growing. 

Then  some  of  these  things  happened,  the  shooting  at  one  of  our  merchant 
ships  from  Anjadev  island,  the  shooting  at  fishermen,  killing  one.101  These,  by 
themselves,  were  nothing.  It  was  nothing  very  great  and  had  it  happened  without 
any  background,  we  would  have  thought  that  some  foolish  sentry  had  done  it, 
that  somebody  got  frightened,  and  would  have  dealt  with  it.  But  in  this  context 
of  things,  when  we  were  keyed  up,  it  had  a  powerful  effect.  And  it  was  deliberate, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 

Immediately,  the  problem  arose  before  us,  for  the  first  time,  that  we  must 
keep  our  seaways  clear,  because  our  ships  are  passing  that  way  frequently.  Are 
we  going  to  have  pot  shots  at  them?  It  was  an  intolerable  situation.  So,  we 
said,  we  must  keep  our  seaways  clear.  Then,  the  next  step  in  our  thinking  was, 
what  would  happen  on  the  land,  in  the  mainland  and  elsewhere?  We  must  be 
prepared  for  any  consequence  that  might  happen  there.  Again  the  Portuguese, 
with  quite  astounding  stupidity — the  most  remarkable  fact  about  the  Portuguese 
is  that  stupidity  sometimes  survives  more  than  intelligence — actually  went  about 
having  petty  excursions  into  Indian  territory,  a  number  of  them,  small  ones, 
300  yards,  400  yards,  200  yards  coming  in,  trying  to  frighten  our  villagers  and 
shooting  at  our  guards.  This  is  an  extraordinary  thing.  When  this  happened,  in 
that  background  again,  we  said,  well,  we  must  protect  not  only  our  border  but 
put  a  stop  to  this  kind  of  thing.  First  we  had  thought  about  the  sea  routes  and 
then  the  land  and  we  said  the  whole  thing  is  one  whole.  We  must  protect  this. 
The  next  step  in  thinking  was,  if  you  protect  this,  you  must  protect  it  adequately 
as  some  half  measure  may  fail,  may  not  succeed. 


100.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  137-140. 

101.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  141-142. 
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So  step  by  step  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  be  prepared  for 
every  action.  We  were  convinced  of  that  and  yet  we  slightly  hesitated  as  to 
when  we  should  take  the  action  and  what  the  nature  of  it  should  be.  But  we 
should  be  prepared  for  it  because  we  did  not  quite  know  what  might  happen. 
So  we  ordered  our  forces  to  be  sent  there.  And  then  a  number  of  things 
happened.  Even  when  our  forces  were  there,  these  Portuguese  excursions 
went  on,  petty  ones  I  repeat,  but  irritating  in  that  particular  situation.  And  we 
heard  stories.  In  fact,  Mr  Salazar  himself  had  publicly  announced  that  he  would 
blow  up  the  whole  of  Goa  and  leave  it  in  ruins.  Stories  came  to  us,  not  only  of 
repression  in  Goa  but  of  the  Portuguese  Government  cracking  up,  anti-social 
elements  slowly  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  We  saw  the  whole 
thing  crumbling.  And  we  saw  that  if  this  goes  on,  there  would  be  chaos  in  Goa 
and  may  be  the  Portuguese  authorities  blow  up  most  of  the  important  institutes, 
buildings  etc.  So  we  were  led  step  by  step  to  decide  that  we  must  intervene. 

Now  I  want  to  give  you  some  information.  We  sent  several  communications 
to  the  Portuguese  Government  through  the  Embassy  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  I  think  first  it  was  on  4th  December,  about  the  shooting  at  S.S. 
Sabarmati  and  a  country  craft.  On  11th  December,  another  communication 
was  sent  about  aggression  of  Portuguese  soldiers  in  the  Indian  territory  and 
firing  by  them.  On  15th  December,  yet  another  note  was  sent  and  I  would 
quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  this  note.  After  pointing  all  this  out,  we  said,  “the 
Government  believe  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  take  the  right  step  and  hope  that 
in  accordance  with  the  immutable  principles  of  humanity  and  the  irreversible 
processes  of  history,  the  Government  of  Portugal  will  leave  their  Indian  colonies 
forthwith  and  remove  their  persistent  irritance  against  international  peace.  The 
people  of  India  are  determined  to  ensure  that  their  independence  is  complete 
and  that  there  are  no  longer  any  vestiges  of  colonial  rule  on  their  territory.”  In 
this  note,  I  think,  as  far  as  I  remember,  a  quotation  was  given  from  a  speech  I 
had  delivered  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  on  the  1 1th  December,  just  two  or  three  days 
earlier,  which  said:  “Our  patience  is  certainly  exhausted.  We  still  hope  that 
either  the  Portuguese  by  themselves  or  by  the  advice  of  their  friends,  will 
desist  from  what  they  are  doing  and  accept  the  natural  culmination  of  all  this 
which  is  their  withdrawal  from  Goa.  We  can  discuss  the  legalities  and  modalities 
later  on  but  the  physical  handing  over  should  be  done.” 

Practically,  in  effect,  what  we  were  saying  was  even  less  than  this,  namely, 
let  this  agreement  be  arrived  at  that  they  are  going  to  leave.  When  that  fact  is 
certain,  then  let  us  discuss  how,  timing  etc.  If  it  takes  a  few  months,  we  will 
wait  for  a  few  months.  We  have  waited  for  many  years  but  we  are  not  going  to 
discuss  anything  unless  that  was  clear. 
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We  further  informed  Portugal  that  the  Government  of  India  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  when  the  colonial  regime  is  ended  and  Goa  joins  the  Indian  Union, 
Goa  will  retain  its  identity  and  will  also  retain  its  cultural  individuality  as  regards 
religion,  language,  customs  etc.  All  these  communications  were  sent  through 
the  UAR  Government,  copies  being  sent  to  the  Brazilian  Embassy  which 
represents  Portugal’s  interests  here. 

Thereafter,  the  Portuguese  Government  made  its  reference  to  the  Security 
Council,  I  think,  on  8th  December.  It  made  two  or  three  references.  We  sent 
replies  to  this  to  the  Security  Council.  I  think  we  sent  three  messages  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  in  reply  to  these  as  well  as  giving  all  other 
facts. 

Now,  when  this  matter  came  to  a  head — as  I  said,  all  this  came  to  a  head 
after  that  firing  on  our  ship  and  other  matters — the  only  two  countries  we  kept 
in  touch  with  these  matters  were  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom  because  they  are  friends  of  Portugal.  We  thought  they  might  be  able 
to  help.  As  I  said,  there  was  not  a  word  between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
subject  or  with  any  other  country  except  that,  at  some  later  date,  we  kept  some 
of  our  Asian  and  African  friends,  a  few  of  them,  informed  of  developments.  As 
I  have  told  you  the  matter  was  coming  to  a  head  almost  by  its  own  impetus, 
and  we  had  to  think  when  it  came  to  a  head  of  taking  action,  because  it  was 
difficult  to  remain  on  tip-toe  all  the  time.  In  the  meanwhile  whenever  any  little 
thing  happened,  another  few  Portuguese  came  into  our  territory,  immediately 
the  tempers  rose;  in  our  minds  we  began  to  think  of  a  date.  Dates  in  such 
matters  are  seldom  fixed  by  Government,  because  the  essence  of  a  date  is  that 
it  should  not  be  known.  All  that  the  Government  does  is  to  inform  the  persons 
in  charge,  I  mean  to  say  military  and  other  people  in  charge,  of  a  probable 
period,  and  it  is  for  them  to  fix  a  date  and  take  action.  So  in  this  sense  we  did 
inform  our  defence  authorities  of  a  probable  date,  that  is,  not  before  this  date, 
sometime  after,  left  to  their  choxe,  more  or  less,  within  a  few  days. 

Then  came  a  vague  approach  to  us  from  some  Latin-American  countries.102 
It  was  rather  vague.  Nevertheless,  immediately,  we  postponed  that  vague  date. 
We  thought  if  there  is  anything  which  can  be  done  we  would  be  very  happy. 
We  postponed  not  for  long,  but  anyhow  it  was  postponed  to  another  date.  But 
soon  after,  a  day  or  two  later,  we  realised,  in  fact  we  were  told  by  the  other 
side,  that  the  Latin  American  approach  could  not  take  us  anywhere.  So  that 
was  washed  out.  That  was  the  first  time  that  we  had  to  postpone  this  business 
which  was  coming  to  a  head;  it  was  not  an  easy  matter. 


102.  See  item  123. 
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Then,  on  14th  December,  we  had  a  proposal  from  the  US  Government 
asking  us  whether  we  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Americans  taking  an  initiative 
in  this  matter  and  suggesting  to  Portugal  that  they  should  quit  Goa  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Government  of  India  would  be  prepared  to  take  a  generous 
view  of  Portugal’s  economic  and  cultural  institutions  in  Goa.  Our  answer  was 
that  we  would  be  very  happy  if  the  US  Government  could  take  this  initiative 
and  that  so  far  as  the  Government  of  India  was  concerned,  they  had  always 
taken  a  generous  view  on  matters  of  this  kind — economic  and  cultural  matters. 
We  referred  to  what  we  had  already  done,  our  dealings  with  the  British  and  the 
French  when  they  left  India.  We  added,  however,  that  the  situation  was  getting 
rather  desperate  and  any  initiative  of  this  kind  must  be  taken  quickly. 

This  was  after  we  had  postponed  the  matter  once.  Now,  because  of  this 
enquiry  from  the  US  Government,  we  made  a  second  postponement  because  if 
there  was  the  slightest  chance,  well,  we  should  take  advantage  of  it.  But  a  day 
or  two  later  we  were  informed  by  the  US  Government  authorities  that  the 
Portuguese  response  to  the  American  initiative  had  been  a  negative  one.  They 
did  not  accept  the  suggestion  put  forward  by  the  US  Government  or  the  State 
Department,  whoever  it  was;  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  put  forward,  formally 
or  informally,  but  we  were  informed  that  the  response  of  the  Portuguese  was 
a  negative  one.  It  was  a  repetition  of  stating  the  Portuguese  position,  that  Goa 
was  not  a  colony  but  part  of  Portugal  itself,  one  of  their  provinces,  and  they 
would  admit  nothing  else. 

There  the  matter  ended.  And  so  we  had  to  think  again.  We  had  postponed 
the  matter  twice  and  roughly,  vaguely,  a  third  date  had  to  be  fixed.  It  was 
fixed.  There  was  compulsion  of  events  about  all  this,  and  it  became 
progressively  more  and  more  difficult  to  go  about  playing  a  game  of  going 
forward  and  backward  and  deciding  this  and  that.  It  appeared  to  us  that  if  we 
had  really  called  off  the  whole  thing  we  would  probably  have  had  to  shoot 
down  our  people  in  considerable  numbers  or  stand  by  and  witness  the  Portuguese 
shooting  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  on  15th  December — this  slightly  overlaps,  I  had  told 
you  about  the  US  proposal  about  their  taking  the  initiative — U  Thant,  the  Acting 
Secretary-General  of  the  UN,  sent  a  message,  a  similar,  identical  message  to 
our  Government  and  to  the  Portuguese  Government  suggesting  immediate 
negotiations  in  accordance  with  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Charter  as  well 
as  principles  formulated  by  the  United  Nations  in  their  resolutions. 

We  replied  to  the  Secretary-General  that  Portugal  had  been  consistently 
ignoring  the  Charter  provisions  as  well  as  the  resolutions  of  the  UN  and  rejecting 
all  our  appeals.  The  Portuguese  answer  to  U  Thant  was  that  they  were  only 
prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  Goa  being  a  part  of  Portuguese  territory 
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and  of  co-existence  of  India  and  Portuguese  territory  side  by  side.  Further  they 
said  they  were  not  prepared  to  negotiate  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  UN.  So  the  Portuguese  Government  closed  that  door  which  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  UN  had  tried  to  open. 

There  the  matter  ended.  The  Secretary-General  said,  “What  more  can  I 
do?”  This  was  on  the  15th. 

On  17th  December  evening,  early  evening,  we  got  a  message  from  our 
Ambassador  in  Washington  conveying  the  suggestion  of  the  US  Government 
that  if  the  Prime  Minister,  that  is,  me,  could  make  an  announcement  that  he 
would  delay  the  use  of  force  by,  say,  six  months,  in  the  meantime  they  would 
try  to  get  assurances  from  some  Powers  that  they  would  try  to  evolve  some 
means  of  solving  the  Goa  problem.  It  was  rather  a  vague  message.  One  thing 
we  appreciated  about  it  was  the  anxiety  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
help  in  solving  this;  but  it  was  a  vague  message.  First  of  all  we  were  to  postpone 
everything  by  six  months  and  then  they  would  apparently  approach  other  Powers 
which  probably  meant  the  UK,  the  so-called  oldest  ally  of  Portugal,  and  then 
jointly  bring  some  pressure,  to  do  what  was  not  clear,  but  any  how  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Soon  after  we  got  this  message  from  our  Ambassador,  the  American 
Ambassador  here  saw  us  in  the  evening  of  the  1 7th,  bringing  a  similar  message 
to  us  directly.  Now,  I  may  mention — it  is  rather  an  odd  thing — even  in  this 
message  which  was  conveyed  by  our  Ambassador  it  was  stated  that  the  US 
official  who  conveyed  it  expected  little  to  happen  on  the  part  of  Portugal.  They 
live  in  a  world  apart  and  we  don’t  expect  much  from  them.  So  even  he  did  not 
give  much  hope  of  results.  This  was  rather  a  vague  message.  Although  we 
appreciated  it  very  much,  still  it  was  vague.  On  the  evening  of  the  1 7th  December 
it  happened,  after  one  approach  by  the  US  Government  to  Portugal  had  been 
rejected  by  them,  with  the  latter  insisting  on  Goa  remaining  a  province  of 
Portugal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  message  came  to  us  so  late  that  almost 
physically  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  reverse  the  processes  that  had  been 
started.  As  you  know,  it  was  in  the  course  of  the  1 7th- 1 8th  night  that  our  Army 
in  three  columns  marched  in.  It  was  a  few  hours  later.  It  was  almost  impossible 
for  us  physically.  But  apart  from  that  if  there  had  been  any  real  thing  to  hold  on 
to,  we  would  have  tried  our  best  even  so,  although  it  would  have  had  dangerous 
consequences.  But  upsetting  all  this,  stopping  all  this  with  great  difficulty,  and 
nothing  coming  out  of  it  except  a  six  months’  wait  was  not  a  feasible  proposition 
for  us. 

Immediately,  the  tempers  and  everything  had  come  up  to  such  a  pitch  that 
it  would  burst  and  we  would  have  had  to  face  violence  all  round.  I  need  not 
elaborate  on  that. 
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Then,  of  course,  action  started  with  the  result  as  you  know.  It  was  practically 
over  in  a  day’s  time,  because,  except  for  a  little  bit  in  Diu  and  a  little  bit  elsewhere, 
there  was  practically  no  resistance.  The  casualties  would  have  been  practically 
nil.  In  Goa  mainland  the  only  casualty  was  one  wounded  on  our  side.  It  was  in 
the  island  that  the  Portuguese  shot  down  our  people  after  showing  a  flag  of 
truce.  And  something  happened  in  Diu.  Even  so,  I  think  the  casualties  were 
altogether  ten.  On  the  Portuguese  side  too,  the  casualties  were  very  light. 

I  have  tried  to  show  this  to  you  to  indicate  how  we  struggled  all  the  time  to 
find  some  way  of  escape,  of  preventing  this  happening,  although  we  had  no 
doubt  in  our  mind — I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear — that  on  the  ground  of  non¬ 
violence  or  peaceful  methods  we  were  justified  in  doing  it.  That  had  been  our 
attitude  all  along.  We  did  not  want  to  do  it  all  the  same  because  of  certain 
consequences  elsewhere,  outside  India  and  Portugal,  and  that  was  an  important 
matter  for  us.  We  stuck  to  it.  We  tried  hard,  but  step  by  step,  event  after  event 
came  which  pushed  us  in  that  direction  and  made  no  return  possible,  except  at 
a  cost  which  was  going  to  be  far  greater  than  any  cost  that  we  were  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  if  we  took  action. 

Now,  I  have  told  you  I  do  not  see  how  non-violence  as  such  in  the  present 
day  world  can  be  the  policy  of  any  nation.  Peaceful  methods,  yes.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  two,  because  non-violence  means  no  army  at  all. 
Obviously  we  cannot  have  that.  I  would  like  that  day  to  come  when  we  can  do 
it,  but  that  day  has  not  come  yet.  But  peaceful  methods,  yes.  But  if  peaceful 
methods  lead  to  worse  consequences,  it  is  difficult. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  that  some  of  the  closest  followers  of  Gandhiji  have 
congratulated  me  on  this,  and  resented  the  fact  that  Gandhiji ’s  name  has  been 
drawn  into  this  by  some  of  our  critics.  They  have  said — I  am  not  trying  to  use 
their  names — that  it  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  Gandhiji’s  thinking  on  such 
occasions.  I  would  not  take  the  responsibility  for  saying  what  Gandhiji  might 
have  said  or  might  not  have  said.  It  is  not  right  for  us  to  exploit  his  name.  But 
I  say  it  is  odd  that  this  question  of  non-violence  has  been  raised  so  much  by 
people  who  have  not  the  remotest  connection  with  non-violence  or  the  nonviolent 
approach. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  adhere  firmly  and 
fully  to  our  policies  as  we  have  previously  declared  them,  the  policy  of  trying 
to  encourage  the  forces  of  peace  for  the  settlement  of  problems  peacefully  and 
of  non-alignment. 

Question:  What  about  your  projected  visit  to  Goa? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  quite  wrong.  I  have  no  intention  of  going  to  Goa  in  the 
near  or  foreseeable  future.  I  shall  go  there,  of  course,  in  the  normal  course 
later,  I  do  not  know  when,  but  I  am  not  going  now. 

Question:  Without  implying  that  there  was  any  connection  between  the 
two,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  action  on  the  coming  elections? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  was  done  in  Goa  we  certainly  are  responsible  for  it, 
but  it  was  something  which  was  demanded  by  every  party  in  the  State.  Again 
I  exclude  Mr  Rajagopalachari  as  an  individual;  I  do  not  know  if  his  party  thinks 
that  way.  I  exclude  him.  But  it  has  been  hailed  by  every  party  in  India.  So  it  has 
been  treated  by  us  and  others  as  a  national  issue  and  not  a  party  issue,  and  for 
my  part  I  am  really  surprised  that  it  is  often  said  in  the  foreign  papers  that  this 
was  brought  on  just  for  us  to  gain  votes  in  the  elections.  Really  I  am  shocked 
that  we  should  be  so  utterly  irresponsible  as  to  take  action  of  this  kind  for  a 
wretched  election.  I  am  prepared  to  lose  a  hundred  elections  but  not  the  good 
name  of  India. 

Question:  May  I  know  whether  you  kept  the  Indonesian  Government 
informed  of  the  developments  in  Goa? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  As  far  as  I  remember,  I  am  not  dead  sure,  we  did  not. 

Question:  Would  you  also  tell  us  whether  you  would  suggest  that  the 
Indonesian  Government  might  use  military  force  in  case  the  bilateral 
negotiations  which  are  proposed  between  the  Netherlands  Government 
and  the  Jakarta  Government  do  not  succeed? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  not  for  me  to  express  opinions  about  other  Governments 
as  to  what  might  happen  if  certain  contingencies  take  place  or  do  not  take 
place.  I  would  very  much  hope  that  this  question  of  West  Irian  should  be 
solved  peacefully  by  negotiation  between  the  two  Government  concerned. 

Question:  Could  you  tell  us  the  reason  why  the  Indian  press  was  not  allowed 
in  Goa  immediately  after  the  operations? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Just  the  local  military  mentality.  The  moment  I  heard  of  it  I 
asked  them  why  not.... 

Question:  How  did  the  foreign  press  get  in  while  the  Indian  press  could 
not? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  They  did  not  get  in.  They  were  there  before  hand. 

Question:  Some  foreign  correspondents  did  get  in  while  the  Indian  pressmen 
were  out.  Would  you  care  to  investigate? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  thought  they  were  there  from  the  very  beginning. 

Question:  I  may  tell  you  this.  We  got  in  by  simply  finding  a  gap  in  the 
Indian  line  and  taking  a  canoe  and  paddling  across. 

Question:  You  mentioned  that  one  of  the  factors  that  deterred  you  for 
fourteen  years  was  consideration  of  possible  ill-effects  in  the  world  at 
large  by  the  example  of  Indian  forceful  action.  In  view  of  the  events, 
looking  perhaps  at  Indonesia,  perhaps  at  Kuwait,  could  you  say  whether 
the  ill-effects  have  been  less  than  you  feared  or  have  been  as  bad? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  So  far  as  Indonesia  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  anything 
was  necessary,  any  incitement  by  any  other  source.  They  have  been  talking 
about  this  for  months  past.  I  do  not  think  it  has  made  any  great  difference. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  judge.  This  Goa  action,  I  do  not  think  it  has  made  much 
difference  to  them.  About  Kuwait  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  who  is  doing 
what.  What  I  know  is  what  has  appeared  in  the  papers  today.  I  do  not  think  our 
action  has  much  influence  on  that.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  type  of  action  as 
other  roots — the  facts  of  the  kind  of  mentality  developing,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning,  shall  I  say,  of  black  versus  white,  that  kind  of  business,  and 
distrust  of  each  other,  suspicion  of  each  other,  dislike  of  each  other,  all  that  is 
bad.  That  is  what  troubles  me  very  much,  because  we  want  to  be  and  we 
intend  to  be  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  be  and  continue  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  other  countries,  notably  some  of  the  major  countries  which  have 
been  so  friendly  to  us  and  so  helpful  to  us,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  countries.  We  have  not  allowed,  you  will  see,  in  spite  of  our  very 
strong  feelings  in  regard  to  Algeria  which  we  have  expressed  many  times,  we 
have  yet  continued  friendly  relations  with  France  because  we  want  those 
relations,  in  particular,  of  course,  with  the  United  States,  which  even  on  this 
colonial  issue  has  been  latterly,  last  year  or  so,  taking  up  an  attitude  much 
nearer  ours  and  much  more  so  than  many  other  powers.  So  it  has  distressed  us 
for  these  feelings  to  be  aroused,  ill-feeling,  bitterness  etc.  I  think  probably  this 
will  subside  when  a  better  picture  is  placed  before  them,  when  they  get  to 
know  the  real  facts. 
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Question:  What  is  your  reaction  to  India’s  action  in  Goa  being  applauded  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  while  the  Western  world  has  been  accusing  India  of 
hypocrisy  and  mendicancy.  How  do  you  react? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  How  do  I  react  at  some  countries  expressing  their  agreement 
with  us?  How  do  I  have  to  react?  I  am  glad. 

Question:  How  is  it  going  to  affect  the  Commonwealth?  That  aspect  you 
have  not  considered.  There  are  suggestions  in  the  British  Press  that  India 
should  be  removed  from  the  Commonwealth.103 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  from  a  well-known  member  of  the  British  Press,  not 
the  entire  British  Press.  And  without  criticising  it,  one  does  not  always  take  it 
seriously. 

Question:  India  was  not  prepared  to  have  a  treaty  with  China  because  it 
has  not  honoured  its  treaty  with  Tibet.  How  would  you  have  China  then  as 
a  member  of  the  UN? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  did  not  say  we  are  not  prepared.  I  repeated  from  memory 
that  the  last  treaty  was  not  acted  upon  by  China  according  to  us  and  unless  this 
breach  is  repaired  we  can  hardly  discuss  treaties.  That  is  what  I  said.  So  far  as 
the  UN  is  concerned,  our  view  has  been  that  the  UN  should  have  every  country, 
every  independent  country,  otherwise  that  independent  country  is  not  made 
responsible  for  the  decisions  of  the  UN.  We  cannot  have  any  disarmament 
agreement  in  the  world  without  China. 

Question:  In  the  United  States  and  in  Bombay,  Mr  Krishna  Menon104  has 
given  a  pro-Communist  twist  to  your  policies.  Is  this  charge  absolutely 
false  or  is  there  any  substance  in  it? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  All  I  can  say  is,  first  of  all,  broad  policies,  even  the  less 
broad  policies,  are  policies  of  our  Government,  not  of  any  individual.  Certainly, 
I  play  a  large  part  in  shaping  them  and  Mr  Krishna  Menon  has  placed  those 
policies  correctly  and  forcefully  before  the  United  Nations,  and  very  ably.  I 


103.  In  the  Daily  Express,  as  reported  by  the  Hindusthan  Standard,  20  December  1961,  p.  5. 
Bob  Edwards  was  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Express  in  1961. 

104.  The  Defence  Minister. 
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think  this  matter  unfortunately  got  tied  up  with  certain  basic  reactions  of  people 
to  each  other. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  logic.  You  may  agree  or  disagree  with  me  and  it 
is  unfortunate  because  it  colours  one’s  interpretation  of  events. 

Question:  Do  you  interpret  the  letter  to  China  as  saying  India  has  asked 
China  first  to  quit  the  area  she  has  occupied  before  we  enter  into  any 
treaty? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  are  asking  me  for  a  precise  thing  I  have  not  got  in  mind. 
The  broad  thing  is  in  the  existing  circumstances  unless  there  is  a  clear  intention 
that  these  things  change,  what  is  the  good  of  our  talking  to  each  other  about 
the  arrangement. 

Question:  Can  you  give  us  a  New  Year  Message? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Asa  matter  of  fact,  speaking  somewhere  in  Bengal  recently, 
at  Bolpur,  I  requested  the  Indian  press  to  keep  calm.  I  am  not  talking  about 
Goa.  Rather  I  was  talking  about  the  comments  in  some  of  the  foreign  countries 
press.  I  said,  don’t  aggravate  this  by  trying  to  reply  in  kind,  if  I  may  say  so, 
because  we  want  to  have  friendly  relations.  It  is  a  passing  phase.  Don’t  allow 
it  to  continue  too  long.  My  message  for  the  New  Year — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  might  be  called  a  hypocrite — I  have  been  called  one — I  would  say,  “Work  for 
Peace.” 

Question:  Something  about  the  people’s  car? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Honestly  I  cannot  answer  you.  I  do  not  know  exactly  at 
what  stage  it  is. 

Question:  Do  you  think  Master  Tara  Singh  and  the  Maharaja  of  Bastar105 
are  no  more  headaches  to  you? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  with  a  few  dozen  headaches,  one  or  less  added  to 
them  do  not  make  too  much  difference. 


105.  Pravin  Chandra  Bhanj  Deo. 
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Question:  Have  you  assured  yourself  that  the  members  who  have  been 
picked  up  to  contest  the  elections  on  the  Congress  ticket  subscribe  fully  to 
the  economic  programme  of  the  Congress? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No.  I  have  not  assured  myself.  It  is  very  difficult  to  assure 
myself.  How  can  I?  I  do  not  know.  Four  or  five  thousand  people  who  have 
been  selected.  Probably  I  know,  personally,  a  few  dozens  of  them,  may  be 
100,  may  be  200.  How  can  I  guarantee  anything?  We  try  to  do  our  best.  We 
have  made  many  mistakes,  I  am  sure. 

Question:  Will  you  fulfil  the  commitments  made  with  Goa  in  regard  to 
manganese  ore  by  Japan  and  Germany? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  intend  respecting  agreements  previously  arrived  at. 

Question:  Money  should  be  paid  to  India. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  I  am  afraid  we  have  overstayed  our  period  this  time 
very  much. 

Question:  You  have  not  answered  the  question  whether  the  money  should 
be  paid  to  India  in  respect  of  payments  made  to  Portugal. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  These  are  private  concerns.  Portuguese  Government  does 
not  own  the  mines.  The  owners  are  there,  Indians  or  whoever  they  are.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  how  things  work  out.  It  is  a  local  matter,  not  a  matter  to  do 
with  Portugal. 

Question:  Letters  of  credit  have  been  opened  with  Portugal  in  respect  of 
exports. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know.  We  have  asked  all  of  them  to  open  credits 
with  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India. 

Thank  you. 
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(c)  Travel  Programmes 

19.  Tour  Programme  Benaras-Allahabad-Santiniketan106 

[Note,  S.P.  Khanna  to  Nehru,  undated  copy,  begins] 

The  programmes  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  visits  to  Banaras  on  the  30th 
December,  1 96 1  and  1 2th  January,  1 962  and  to  Assam  from  the  3 1  st  December, 
1961  to  the  2nd  January,  1962  received  from  the  Banaras  Hindu  University 
authorities  and  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam  are  placed  below  for  PM’s  approval. 
The  timings  for  the  various  air  journeys  are  being  checked  with  Air  headquarters. 

2.  PM  may  kindly  see  the  letter  below  at  F/‘  V’  from  Bhikkhu  J.  Kashyap 
in  which  he  has  requested  that  PM  may  receive  a  presentation  of  the  Devanagari 
Pali  Tripitaka  in  the  camp  office  of  the  Nalanda  Devanagari  Tripitaka  Publication 
during  his  visit  to  Samath. 


S.P.  Khanna 

[Note,  S.P.  Khanna  to  Nehru,  undated  copy,  ends] 
[Note  by  Nehru,  7  December  1961,  begins] 

I  am  broadly  agreeable  to  these  programmes.  But  I  would  have  thought  that  6 
p.m.  for  departure  from  the  airport  would  hardly  be  feasible.  It  will  be  dark 
then  and  our  Air  Force  people  do  not  like  flying  me  in  the  dark.  You  may  find 
out  from  them. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  Devanagari  Pali  Tripitaka  provided  this  does 
not  delay  my  programme. 

Although  I  have  agreed  to  these  programmes,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
change  on  December  30th.  Possibly  I  might  go  to  Allahabad  first  on  the  morning 
of  December  30th,  attend  the  Malaviya107  Centenary  meeting  there  and  then 
proceed  to  Banaras. 


106.  Exchange  of  notes  between  Nehru  and  his  PS.  PMO,  File  No  8/207-61-PMP,  Sr.  No.  33, 
34,  38,  39,  notes  (Part  II). 

107.  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya. 
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I  could  reach  Allahabad  at  about  9  a.m.  or  a  little  later  and  leave  about  1 1  or 
11.30  for  Banaras. 

This  would  involve  some  change  if  it  is  decided  upon.108 


J.  Nehru 
07-12-1961 

[Note  by  Nehru,  7  December  1961,  ends] 
[Note,  S.P.  Khanna  to  Nehru,  undated  copy,  begins] 

Reference  portion  sidelined  “A”  in  PM’s  minute  dated  the  7th  December,  1961 
overleaf. 

2.  The  District  Magistrate,  Allahabad,  rang  me  up  this  morning  to  say 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  State  Minister  for  Local-Self-Govemment, 
Shri  Chaturbhuj  Sharma,  that  PM  had  now  definitely  decided  to  go  to  Allahabad 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th  December,  and  possibly  address  a  meeting  at  Phulpur 
at  Handia.  The  District  Magistrate  asked  me  to  ascertain  the  Prime  Minister’s 
wishes  so  that  necessary  arrangements  might  be  made. 

3 .  PM’s  original  idea  was  to  reach  Allahabad  at  about  9.00  a.m.  or  a  little 
later  and  leave  for  Varanasi  at  about  1 1.00  or  1 1.30. 


S.P.  Khanna 

[Note,  S.  P.  Khanna  to  Nehru,  undated  copy,  ends] 
[Note  by  Nehru,  11  December  1961,  begins] 

There  is  no  question  of  my  going  to  the  rural  areas  of  the  Allahabad  district  on 
the  30th  December.  Please  make  this  clear  to  all  concerned. 

As  I  had  suggested  previously,  I  will  stop  for  an  hour  or  so  in  Allahabad  to 
attend  the  Malaviyaji  Centenary  meeting.  Please  write  to  the  District  Magistrate, 
Allahabad  to  find  out  if  this  meeting  is  taking  place  in  the  morning  of  the  30th 
December.  If  so,  I  would  suggest  9.30  a.m.  as  the  time  for  it.  I  ought  to  be  free 
at  10.30  and  leave  for  Varanasi  by  about  11. 


108.  See  also  item  20. 
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Please  note  that  I  have  given  up  the  idea  of  going  to  Calcutta  from 
Santiniketan  on  the  25th  December.  I  shall  now  return  to  Delhi  from  Santiniketan 
via  Panagarh  about  mid-day  on  the  25th.109 


J.  Nehru 
11-12-1961 


[Note  by  Nehru,  11  December  1961,  ends]110 


20.  To  Ram  Subhag  Singh:  Varanasi  Tour  Programme111 


December  9,  1961 


My  dear  Subhag, 

Your  letter  of  today’s  date.  My  programme  in  Varanasi  is  so  full,  and  there  will 
be  U  Nu1 12  also  there  on  two  of  these  days  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
go  to  Bikramganj.  I  hope  perhaps  some  time  later  I  might  be  able  to  go  there.113 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


21.  To  Padmaja  Naidu:  Programmes  for  December  and 
January114 


December  11,  1961 

Bebee  dear, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  1 0th  December. 

It  is  true  that  I  am  very  heavily  occupied  these  days  and,  what  is  even 
more  of  a  burden,  developments  may  come  to  us  in  a  rush.  I  want  to  be  in 
contact  with  these  developments  and  my  being  away  from  Delhi  for  several 
days  might  well  make  a  difference.  Because  of  all  this,  I  gladly  accept  your 

109.  See  also  items  1 13  and  22. 

1 10.  23-25  December,  visit  to  Shantiniketan  and  29-3 1  December  1961,  Allahabad.  See  items 
12,  Hand  15. 

111.  Letter  to  Congress  MP;  address:  204  North  Avenue,  New  Delhi.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/ 
61-PMP,  Sr.  No.  29-A.  (Part  II). 

1 12.  Prime  Minister  of  Burma. 

113.  See  also  item  19. 

1 14.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  West  Bengal. 
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suggestion  of  not  going  to  the  Centenary  Polo  Tournament.115 1  still  intend,  of 
course,  going  to  Santiniketan  for  the  Visva-Bharati  functions.  I  shall  reach 
there  before  lunch  on  the  23rd  December  and  return  to  Delhi  about  mid-day  on 
the  25th. 

Please  inform  Dr  Roy116  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  Barrackpore  now 
on  this  occasion. 

Someone  told  me — I  think  it  was  S.R.  Das117 — that  Nan1 18  had  been  invited 
to  deliver  the  Convocation  Address  at  Visva-Bharati.  He  had  not  received  an 
answer  from  her.  I  imagine  she  will  not  be  able  to  come  as  she  has  to  go  to 
Mysore  University  about  that  time.  But  I  am  not  sure. 

The  programme  for  Mrs  Kennedy’s  visit  is  being  drawn  up.  Apart  from 
Delhi,  she  will  go  to  Agra,  Ajanta  and  Ellora,  Bangalore,  Calcutta;  back  to  Delhi 
for  Republic  Day,  etc.,  and  then  brief  visits  to  Banaras,  Jaipur  and  Udaipur.  Her 
visit  to  Calcutta  will  thus  probably  be  before  the  Republic  Day,  that  is,  probably 
about  the  24th  of  January.  She  will  spend  a  day  or  two  there.  The  visit  will  be 
more  or  less  informal,  but,  of  course,  while  avoiding  formality,  we  should  give 
her  as  warm  a  welcome  as  possible.  You  might  have  a  dinner  for  her  and  her 
party  at  which  interesting  people  should  be  invited  and  not  stuffy  persons  of 
the  official  variety.  She  is  interested  in  artists,  writers,  etc.  You  will  get  the 
programme  when  it  is  finalised. 


Love 

Jawahar 


22.  To  U.N.  Dhebar:  Tour  Programme  December- 
January119 


December  11,  1961 

My  dear  Dhebarbhai, 

Your  letter  of  today’s  date  about  my  programme. 

You  have  suggested  that  I  should  go  to  Allahabad  for  a  day  on  the  1  Oth.  I 
would  like  to  do  so.  Indeed,  I  would  like  to  reach  Allahabad  by  the  9th  evening. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  worries  me.  This  means  my  absence  from  Delhi 

115.  Calcutta. 

1 16.  B.C.  Roy,  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 

117.  Vice-Chancellor  of  Viswa-Bharati. 

1 18.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  Nehru’s  sister. 

1 19.  Letter  to  a  senior  Congressman  and  the  former  Congress  President. 
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from  the  3 1st  December  to  the  1 1th  January.  This  is  a  very  long  period  in  these 
troubled  times.  However,  provisionally  you  might  have  the  10th  for  Allahabad. 
I  shall  require  at  least  one  more  day  for  Allahabad  later. 

I  suppose  I  could  address  a  meeting  in  Bombay  City  on  the  1 5th  January. 
It  might  be  possible  for  me  to  go  somewhere  on  the  16th,  perhaps  Rajasthan. 
I  have  to  reach  Delhi  by  the  17th  morning  at  the  latest. 

I  might  be  able  to  go  to  some  place  nearby  on  the  19th  and  20th  January. 
On  the  2 1  st  I  could  address  a  meeting  in  Delhi  or  nearby. 

The  days  allotted  to  the  UP  appear  to  me  rather  inadequate.  I  have  to  go  at 
least  for  two  days  to  the  eastern  districts  bordering  Bihar.  I  have  not  been  to 
some  of  these  districts  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more.  Two  days  for  northern 
districts.  All  this  apart  from  Allahabad.  I  do  not  quite  know  how  all  this  could 
be  fitted  in.  I  suppose  it  might  be  done. 

I  have  a  feeling  at  the  back  of  my  mind  that  all  the  programmes  we  may 
make  may  have  to  be  varied  because  of  developments  later  on.  But  anyhow  we 
have  to  make  the  programme  now. 

I  am  sending  your  programme  and  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Indiraj  i. 

If  it  is  convenient  to  you,  please  see  me  at  3.30  tomorrow  afternoon,  12th 
December,  in  Parliament  House.120 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


23.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  December-January 
Programme121 

December  12,  1961 

[Nan  dear] 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  December  today.  I  note  the  change  in 
your  programme.  I  think  you  are  right  and,  it  is  worthwhile  going  to  Visva- 
Bharati.  You  can  go  there  as  you  have  suggested  via  Calcutta  or,  if  it  is  convenient 
to  you,  you  can  come  to  Delhi  and  accompany  me  to  Visva-Bharati.  I  shall  be 
leaving  for  Santiniketan  on  the  23rd  December  morning,  reaching  there  by 
lunch  time.  I  shall  return  on  the  25th  about  noon  or,  may  be,  after  lunch.  You 
can  go  to  Calcutta  from  Santiniketan. 


120.  See  also  items  19,  20  and  113. 

121.  Letter  to  the  former  High  Commissioner  of  India  to  the  UK. 
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You  can  certainly  come  to  Patna  if  you  at  all  feel  like  it.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
relatively  short  session  of  the  Congress  because  of  the  elections  and  other 
matters.  Of  course,  you  can  come  to  Delhi  when  you  like  and  you  will  be  very 
welcome. 

Mrs  Kennedy  is  due  in  Delhi  on  the  1 7th  January.  She  will  spend  one  or 
two  days  here  and  then  go  on  the  1 8th  afternoon  to  Agra,  returning  on  the  1 9th 
evening.  On  the  20th  she  goes  to  Aurangabad  for  Ellora  and  Ajanta,  stays  there 
on  the  21st.  On  the  22nd  she  goes  to  Mysore  and  23rd  to  Calcutta.  She  comes 
to  Delhi  on  25th  and  stays  here  till  the  28th  morning  when  she  might  go  to 
Jaipur  and  Udaipur.  From  there,  probably  to  Banaras,  returning  to  Delhi  on  the 
2nd  February  evening  and  leaving  finally  on  the  4th  for  the  U.S.  This  is  a 
tentative  programme.  During  her  earlier  visits  to  Delhi,  she  will  stay  with  the 
Ambassador,  but  when  she  comes  on  the  25th,  she  will  stay  in  my  house  till  the 
28th  morning. 

Tara  is  here  and,  as  you  know,  Gautam  and  the  girls  arrived  here  today. 

[Love  Jawahar] 


24.  To  Y.B.  Chavan:  Bombay  Programme  in  January122 

December  12,  1961 

My  dear  Chavan, 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  my  programme  for  a  visit  to  Bombay  on  the  1 5th 
January.  I  have  accepted  an  engagement  for  the  opening  of  the  Tata  Research 
Institute123  that  day.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  stay  in  Bombay  for  long  and  have  to 
come  back  on  the  16th  morning.  Probably  I  shall  reach  Bombay  a  little  before 
lunch  on  the  1 5th. 

As  my  time  is  very  limited  from  now  on  till  the  election  is  over,  I  may  not 
be  able  to  go  to  Bombay  again  although  I  hope  to  give  about  two  days  to 
Maharashtra.  In  effect,  I  have  only  about  two  weeks  for  all  India  touring,  apart 
from  one  or  two  other  visits  previously.  Therefore,  I  was  wondering  if  we 
could  have  a  public  meeting  in  Bombay  on  the  15th  evening  especially  for 
election  purposes.  I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  the  Bombay  PCC  asking 
me  to  go  there  about  that  time. 


122.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra. 

123.  Tata  Institute  of  Fundamental  Research.  For  Nehru’s  speech  at  the  Institute,  see  SWJN/ 


SS/74. 
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I  had  a  talk  with  Homi  Bhabha  here  tonight  and  suggested  to  him  that  his 
function  at  the  Tata  Research  Institute  should  be  so  fixed  as  to  allow  me  to 
attend  a  public  meeting  soon  after.  I  think  this  is  possible.  Bhabha  wants  his 
function  to  be  in  the  evening  so  that  he  can  hold  it  in  the  open  lawn.  He  wants 
to  have  it  about  6  pm  for  an  hour.  Possibly  he  could  make  it  5.45  pm.  The 
public  meeting  could  be  held  a  little  later  allowing  time  for  me  to  get  there.  I 
suppose  we  can  allow  about  an  hour  for  the  public  meeting  and  then  I  have  to 
go  to  dinner  with  Bhabha  and  some  of  his  scientific  colleagues.  A  number  of 
people  are  apparently  going  to  be  invited  for  this  function. 

Do  you  think  all  this  is  feasible?  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty.  Perhaps  the 
dinner  might  be  slightly  delayed,  say  at  9  p.m. 

I  should  like  you  to  discuss  this  with  Bhabha  and  also  inform  the  Bombay 
PCC 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sri  Prakasa.124 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


25.  To  Jagadish  Swarup:  Declining  Invitation125 


December  14,  1961 


Dear  Jagadish  Swarupji, 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation.  But  I  would  request  you  to  excuse  me.  I  am 
avoiding  all  invitations  to  meals  as  I  am  not  keeping  too  well  and  they  tire  me. 
I  have  to  reserve  such  energies  as  I  have. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


124.  Governor  of  Maharashtra. 

125.  Letter  to  an  advocate;  address:  Advocate,  Hamilton  Road,  Allahabad.  Included  in  office 
file  on  PM’s  visit  to  Allahabad.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/61-PMP,  Part  I,  Sr.  No.  11-A. 
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26.  To  Rai  Brijraj  Krishna:  Attending  At  Home  during 
Congress  Session126 


December  18,  1961 

Dear  Rai  Brijrajji, 

I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  the  5th  December. 

In  regard  to  engagements  during  the  period  of  the  Congress  Session,  we 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Reception  Committee.  If  I  am  not  specially  engaged 
then,  I  shall  gladly  attend  your  At  Home.  But  about  this  matter  please  refer  to 
the  Reception  Committee. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


27.  Allahabad  Tour  Programme127 

The  tentative  programme  for  my  visit  to  Allahabad  is  not  at  all  suitable.  I  am 
not  leaving  Delhi  at  9. 1 5  in  the  morning,  as  suggested.  Probably  I  shall  leave  at 
10.30  am  or  even  1 1  am  from  Palam. 

2 .  I  shall  have  lunch  in  my  house  and  not  at  Saidabad  with  the  Adhyakshas 
and  Pramukhs.  I  shall  go  straight  from  my  house  to  the  Panch  Sammelan  and 
public  meeting  at  Saidabad,  reaching  there  at  2.30  pm.  In  the  evening  there  will 
be  the  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  Centenary  celebrations. 

3 .  Iam  prepared  to  go  to  the  public  library  in  Alfred  Park  for  half  an  hour 
on  the  30th  December  morning.  The  time  for  my  departure  from  Bamrauli 
should,  however,  be  0900  hours. 

4.  Ido  not  think  it  is  possible  for  me  to  find  time  for  the  foundation-stone 
ceremony  of  Nehru  Gram  Bharati.  This  might  be  made  clear  to  the  District 
Magistrate  and  he  should  be  requested  to  inform  the  people  concerned  of  this. 
I  shall  be  going  to  Allahabad  again  later.  Perhaps  this  could  be  done  then.  As  far 
as  I  remember,  Dr  Narain  Prasad  Asthana128  wrote  to  me  about  it. 

5 .  I  can  meet  the  various  Gandhi  Smarak  Samiti  members  at  my  house 
on  the  29th  evening  at  about  7.30. 

126.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Bihar  Legislative  Council,  Patna.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/61- 
PMP,  Part  III,  Sr.  No.  11 -A. 

127.  Note,  19  December  1961,  to  a  Private  Secretary.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/6 1 -PMP,  Part  I, 
Sr.  No.  Note  27. 

128.  Executive  Chairman  of  the  Nehru  Gram  Bharti;  see  SWJN/SS/72/item  29. 
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28.  To  G.B.  Khedkar:  Tour  Programme  for  Maharashtra129 

December  21,  1961 

My  dear  Khedkar, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  1 9th  December. 

I  shall,  of  course,  gladly  visit  Maharashtra  for  election  work,  but  the  days 
I  can  spare  are  very  strictly  limited.  I  have  got  about  two  weeks  for  the  whole 
of  India.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  how  pressed  I  am  for  time. 

My  tour  programme  is  being  drawn  up  by  the  AICC  Office  under  the 
guidance  of  Shri  U.N.  Dhebar  who,  I  believe,  is  getting  in  touch  with  the 
Pradesh  Congress  Committees. 

I  am  going  to  Bombay  on  the  15th  January  for  a  function  connected  with 
Tata  Research  Institute.  I  wrote  to  the  Chief  Minister,  Chavan,  that  I  could 
address  a  public  meeting  that  day  in  Bombay  and  asked  him  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Pradesh  Congress  Committee.  I  shall  have  to  return  on  the  1 6th  morning. 
Later  perhaps  I  could  find  a  couple  of  days  or  so. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


29.  To  Indubhushan  Gupta:  Will  Meet  in  Varanasi130 


25  December  1961 

fiEr  sft, 

3TFRET  21  cUftH  3T  TT  fow  I  ^  31F33TT  #  3TFT 

1 1  %  WT  1 1  iftT  cbl4sbH  ^3  #  3#  3?  STJFR 

gSTFT  3R  I  H3KMI  «RTW  if  I 


3RTO 


129.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Maharashtra  Pradesh  Congress  Committee. 

130.  Letter  to  a  MLA,  Independent,  from  Sagri,  Uttar  Pradesh.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/6 1  - 
PMP,  Part  III,  Sr.  No.  30-A. 
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[Translation  begins: 

Dear  Indubhushanji, 

Received  your  letter  of  the  2 1  st.  When  I  come  to  Varanasi  you  should  definitely 
meet  me.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  a  time  from  here.  Do  see  my  itinerary  and  visit  me 
accordingly.  I  will  be  staying  at  the  cottage  of  the  Maharaja  of  Benaras. 


Yours 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Translation  ends] 


30.  To  Kasturbhai  Lalbhai:  Little  Time  for  Ahmedabad131 


December  25,  1961 


My  dear  Kasturbhai, 

Your  letter  of  the  22nd  December,  I  would  be  glad  to  attend  the  opening  of  the 
Centre  for  the  spread  of  Gandhian  Culture  in  Ahmedabad.  But  my  time  for 
some  months  is  not  my  own.  It  is  mortgaged  to  others.  If  you  are  in  no  hurry, 
this  matter  can  be  taken  up  later. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


131.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Development  Corporation  and  member.  Central 
Advisory  Council  of  Industries;  address:  Pankore’s  Naka,  Ahmedabad. 
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31.  To  U.N.  Dhebar:  To  Allahabad  after  Congress 
Session132 


December  27,  1961 


My  dear  Dhebarbhai, 

I  see  that  a  telegram  has  been  sent  to  you  from  Bihar  saying  that  it  does  not  suit 
the  Bihar  people  to  have  my  touring  immediately  after  the  Congress  [Session], 
as  they  will  all  be  tied  up  with  the  Congress  Session.  In  view  of  this,  I  am 
thinking  of  going  to  Allahabad  for  a  couple  of  days  after  the  Congress  Session 
for  election  work.  The  visit  to  Bihar  will  have  to  be  fixed  later. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


132.  Letter  to  a  senior  Congressman;  address  6  Dupleix  Lane,  New  Delhi. 
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32.  To  Amrit  Kaur:  M.O.  Mathai  Rejected  by  Election 
Committee1 


December  3,  1961 

My  dear  Amrit, 

Your  letter  of  December  1  about  Mathai.2  I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  his  name 
was  not  accepted  by  the  Election  Committee.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
opposition  of  some  persons  from  Kerala.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this  happened 
after  others  from  Kerala  had  given  their  assurance  of  help  to  him. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  reopen  this  matter,  and 
certainly  I  do  not  like  to  take  the  initiative  in  it. 

I  have  affection  for  Mathai.  But  unfortunately  he  has  succeeded  in  irritating 
quite  a  number  of  persons  in  Parliament  and  outside,  and  these  persons  unjustly 
pursue  him. 


Yours 

[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


33.  In  Ghaziabad:  Public  Meeting3 

P.M.  Decries  Scramble  for  Election  Tickets 

Ghaziabad,  Dec.  3  -  Prime  Minister  Nehru  today  deprecated  the  “race”  for 
tickets  for  memberships  of  Parliament  and  state  legislatures  and  urged  the 
people  not  to  attach  much  importance  to  them. 

He  said,  “There  is  a  scramble  for  tickets  for  Parliament  and  state  assemblies 
these  days.  Legislatures  do  important  work  but  what  some  people  seem  to 
forget  is  that  there  are  other  avenues  also  through  which  nation  can  be  served”. 

Pandit  Nehru  was  speaking  at  a  public  meeting  held  here  to  mark  the 
introduction  of  the  new  Panchayat  Raj  Act  in  U.P. 


1.  Letter  to  Congress  MP;  address:  2  Willingdon  Crescent,  New  Delhi. 

2.  M.O.  Mathai,  former  Special  Assistant  to  Nehru. 

3.  Report  in  the  National  Herald ,  4  December  1961,  city  edition,  p.  1. 
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In  his  opinion,  Pandit  Nehru  said,  an  engineer  who  constructed  a  bridge  or 
a  scientist  who  worked  in  a  laboratory  did  sometimes  more  important  work 
than  a  person  who  was  in  politics. 

He  asked  the  people  to  strive  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country  through 
industry  and  agriculture  rather  than  run  after  jobs  or  tickets. 

“We  cannot  give  jobs  or  tickets  to  forty  crores  of  people”,  said  Pandit 
Nehru,  adding,  “We  must  also  learn  to  love  factories  and  fields.”  Stressing  the 
need  for  decentralization  of  power,  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  Panchayati  Raj 
system  was  an  important  step  in  that  direction. 

The  new  act,  which  came  into  force  in  U.P.  from  today,  he  said,  was  a 
revolutionary  move  insofar  as  it  delegated  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  the  powers  which  were  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  officials. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  backwardness  of  the  people,  Pandit  Nehru 
observed,  was,  no  doubt,  poverty,  but  it  was  continued  suppression  that  had 
killed  the  initiative  and  self-confidence  in  them. 

He  appealed  to  villagers  to  take  into  their  hands  development  work  in  their 
respective  areas.  “Officials  can  assist  and  guide  you.  But  you  must  remember 
that  the  real  power  is  vested  in  you”.  Pandit  Nehru  said. 

Pandit  Nehru  began  by  saying,  “It  is  an  auspicious  day  for  us  for  two 
reasons.  We  are  introducing  today  a  good  measure  for  the  people.  And,  it  also 
happens  to  be  the  birthday  of  our  President,  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad.” 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  new  act  was  the  third  important  step  which  the 
Government  had  taken  towards  the  uplift  of  villages.  The  first  two,  he  said, 
were  the  abolition  of  zamindari  and  enforcement  of  the  community  development 
scheme. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  some  people  complained  that  there  were  too  many 
factions  and  quarrels  in  villages,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  the  work  of 
panchayats  should  be  slowed  down. 

“What  I  want  to  ask”,  Pandit  Nehru  added,  “is  that  there  are  no  quarrels  in 
cities?  In  fact,  people  in  high  positions  quarrel  more.  Then,  if  we  do  not  give 
the  people  their  rights,  how  will  they  learn  to  use  them?” 

Turning  to  the  large  number  of  panchs  who  had  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
Pandit  Nehru  said:  “Please  remember  that  the  people  not  only  in  this  country 
but  also  abroad  are  taking  a  very  keen  interest  in  our  panchayat  system.  How  it 
ultimately  works,  will  depend  on  you.” 

Pandit  Nehru  advised  panchs  not  to  fight  for  positions  and  “under  no 
circumstances,  should  considerations  of  caste,  creed,  or  religion  be  allowed  to 
come  in  your  way.” 

The  world,  said  Pandit  Nehru,  was  passing  through  very  queer  times,  “On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  talk  of  war  and  no  one  knows  when  it  might  come.  On 
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the  other,  there  is  a  lot  of  development  activity  going  on  everywhere.  Such  is 
the  potency  of  the  new  bombs  being  manufactured  that  only  one  of  them  can 
destroy  a  city  like  Delhi.  But,  there  are  people  who  are  trying  to  bring  peace 
and  prosperity  to  humanity.  We  must  throw  our  weight  with  them.’ 

Pandit  Nehru  stressed  the  need  for  the  setting  up  of  co-operative  societies 
in  all  villages  and  cities  and  said  that  what  a  person  could  not  do  single-handed, 
he  could  achieve  through  a  co-operative  society. 

About  cooperative  farming,  he  said:  “I  feel  it  will  help.  But  it  must  be  done 
with  the  consent  of  the  people.  The  scare  that  under  cooperative  farming, 
people’s  lands  would  be  taken  away,  was  wrong.  There  is  no  question  of  any 
body’s  land  being  taken  away.” 


34.  To  Satya  Narayan  Sinha:  Raghu  Vira  Resigns4 


December  3,  1961 


My  dear  Satya  Narayan, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Dr.  Raghu  Vira.5  In  this  he  resigns  from  the  Congress 
Party.6  The  letter  should  be  put  up  before  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Party.  Will  you  please  pass  it  on  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Party? 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


4.  Letter  to  the  Minister  for  Parliamentary  Affairs. 

5.  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Gujarat. 

6.  On  account  of  disciplinary  action  against  him  for  criticising  GOI’s  defence  policy  and 
demanding  replacement  of  the  Defence  Minister  V.K.  Krishna  Menon.  See  The  Times  of 
India ,  4  December  1961,  p.  7. 
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35.  To  Mahavir  Tyagi:  No  ticket7 


December  3,  1961 

far  wftr, 

gW  W  cFT  q=r  fow  I  WFt  WFT  gt  Wpr  g>3TT  I  rft  fo#  %  ggT  ^ 

^  fat  g*#  ferr  ^it  i  #  ft?F  ^  §3tt  i 

fo#  %  Higg  itaT  I  g*#  ^  ^  f^ir  1 1 


gw 


[Translation  begins: 

Received  your  letter  of  today.  I  was  amazed  after  reading  it.  I  haven’t  heard 
from  anyone  that  you  should  not  be  given  a  ticket.  No  mention  of  this  has  been 
made  to  anyone.  It  seems  as  if  someone  has  said  this  to  harass  you. 

Yours 

Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Translation  ends] 


36.  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  Centenary8 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  homage  to  the  memory  of  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya 
whose  birth  centenary  we  are  celebrating.  I  came  in  contact  with  him  even 
during  my  childhood.  Later  I  was  out  of  India  for  many  years.  On  my  return, 
however,  I  was  much  attracted  by  him  and  often  inspired  by  what  he  said.  I 
remember  going  to  him  frequently  and  discussing  with  him  how  we  could 
vitalise  our  politics.  I  was  distressed  at  the  time  at  the  static  and  lifeless  condition 
of  our  public  life.  The  Congress  in  those  days — they  were  the  early  years  of 
the  First  World  War — was  a  singularly  inert  organisation,  and  even  though  I 
was  a  member  of  it,  I  felt  no  enthusiasm  for  the  way  it  worked.  So  I  sought 
refuge  from  time  to  time  in  Malaviyaji,  who  was  always  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
vitality. 

I  greatly  admired  him,  and  a  bond  of  affection  drew  me  to  him. 

7.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Dehradun,  UP. 

8.  Message,  7  December  1961,  not  mentioned  to  whom. 
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37.  To  Jai  Narain  Vyas:  Nawab  of  Loharu9 


December  9,  1961 


My  dear  Jai  Narainji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  7th  December  about  the  Nawab  of  Loharu.10 1  know 
nothing  about  this  matter,  and  did  not  even  know  that  he  had  been  selected.  I 
am  so  heavily  occupied  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  attend  to  these  election 
matters.  I  am,  however,  sending  your  letter  and  note  to  the  Congress  President. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


38.  At  the  CPP11 

All  right.  I  had  to  go  to  First  Asian  History  Congress.  When  I  came  back,  two 
Americans12  came  to  see  me.  I  had  asked  them  to  see  me  and  I  was  late  for 
them.  They  are  two  American  entertainers,  not  politicians.  For  the  last  five 
weeks  they  have  been  touring  India  in  the  Exhibition13  here,  just  amusing  people. 
President  Kennedy  had  told  them  to  come  here,  I  think  they  sent  them  here. 
They  are  well-known  people  in  the  United  States  so  I  thought  I  might  see  them, 
they  wanted  to  see  me  very  much. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  these  condolence  resolutions:  Lala  Acchint  Ram;14 
Dr  Murari  Lai,  ex-member  Rajya  Sabha;  Shri  B.S.  Heere,  who  was  member  of 
our  old  Provisional  Parliament;  S.K.  Pateria,  member,  First  Lok  Sabha;  Kanhaya 
Lai  Nanabhai  Desai,  Member,  First  Lok  Sabha;  and  Sardar  Sant  Singh,  Member 
of  the  Old  Legislative  Assembly.  Six  of  them.  So  we  stand  up. 

...or  rather  Satyanarayanji15  has  received  a  cheque  for  Rs.  2500/-  as  the 
first  installment  towards  the  contribution  to  the  Bihar  Flood  Relief  Fund.  It  is  a 
good  thing.  All  right.  Well . . . 

9.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Rajasthan. 

1 0.  Aminuddin  Ahmad  Khan. 

11.  Discussion,  9  December  1961.  NMML,  AICC  Speeches,  Tape  No.  6 1  (ii)  and  61(i). 

12.  American  comedian  Joey  Adams  and  his  wife  Cindy.  They  were  touring  with  their  troupe 
and  performing  at  the  Indian  Industries  Fair  theatre  from  4  to  1 0  December  1961.  See  The 
Times  of  India,  2  December  1961,  p.  3.  See  item  282. 

13.  The  Industries  Fair,  14November  1961  to  11  January  1962.  See  SWJN/SS/74  for  Nehru's 
speech  at  the  concluding  session  on  1 1  January  1962. 

14.  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Patiala,  Punjab. 

1 5.  Satyanarayan  Sinha,  Minister  of  Parliamentary  Affairs. 
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'JUISIWM  g?T  3Ftf^KT  %  3TFTT,  TTt 

f  3FT  %  =§5  gsEPT  3TTTT  aft?  feTT  T57TC  SIT,  tsr  I  %  q5t%$T  ft  #  sff 

^  ertT  cfet  qft,  aft?  Trmft  gf  i  sp  wrt  gaiT  ?tfer  -311?  ft  fa?  # 
fofer  w  i  aft?  far  [— ]  m  gsr  fen  w  m  sft  I  %  ^  r^ttt  fgp  aret  5t?et 
3r  #,  sp  tht  ^trt  wErt  rtrt  qf ,  rM  Tt  qfer  3  aft?  gp  [— ]  fe  4i*i^l 
5<3TT  aft?  3TW  SDR  ft  fe  3?fet  3TRET  fife^  q#  if  RR  f  I  #T,  3Tiq  ?R  TTT^ 
I  SRf  #  ff  WRTcTT  'Jllvh'll  I  ^TTR  R  3fM  f  qEjl 

Chief  Whip:  PT  pp  cRprt  I  qfe  Tfe,  strain  RT  Tlfe,  i  TR  fef  strain  fen 

qiqi 

[Translation  begins: 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  sorry;  since  I  have  returned  from  America,  I  have  been 
down  with  a  cough  and  bad  throat.  And  I  have  been  trying  to  improve  my 
condition,  but  have  slid  down  again.  I  am  a  little  worried  as  I  want  to  be  well, 
to  be  able  to  talk  more,  in  a  month  or  two  [ — ]  but  I  haven’t  been  able  to  rest. 
Nevertheless,  you  are  all  here,  so  should  I  continue  to  speak.  Should  I  go  or 
speak  in  English. 

Chief  Whip:  Whatever  you  wish  to  say,  say  less,  do  not  strain  yourself  too 
much. 


Translation  ends] 


Jawaharlal  Nehru:  All  right,  Well. 

All  of  you  have  these  elections  in  mind  and  are  probably  personally 
concerned  in  them  naturally.  Think  about  them.  But  apart  from  the  elections 
there  are  many  other  important  matters,  developing  situations,  there  is  Goa 
more  particularly,  and  so  far  as  the  Chinese  border  is  concerned,  as  I  said  the 
other  day,  it  is  a  far  more  important  thing  than  Goa.  But  there  is  a  difference 
that  Goa  has  suddenly  become  an  immediate  critical  situation  now.  The  Chinese 
one  is  much  more  important,  much  more  difficult,  but  it  has  not  arisen  to 
immediate  crisis  to  do  something  now.  We  have  to  be  prepared  for  it. 

But  Goa  is.  Please  do  not  imagine  that  because  Goa  is  small  and  we  are 
relatively  much  stronger,  therefore  it  is  a  small  question.  It  is  not,  because  it  is 
tied  up  with  many  things  in  the  world,  many  other  countries,  it  is  an  international 
issue.  The  Portuguese  Government  has — I  suppose  this  will  come  out  in  the 
press  tomorrow,  may  be — has  made  a  reference  to  the  Security  Council.  For 
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the  moment  the  reference  is  merely  to  circulate  a  protest  of  theirs.  We  shall 
presumably  send  some  kind  of  answer  for  circulation  in  the  Security  Council. 
Then  perhaps  I  have  forgotten  that  there  are  very  close  relations — there  have 
been — between  the  Portuguese  and  Pakistan.  People  have  short  memories  and 
that  may  or  may  not  lead  to  anything.  I  am  merely  telling  you  all  kinds  of 
complicated  factors  in  this  matter.  A  number  of  Western  countries  are  associated 
with  Portugal  in  the  NATO  alliance.  That  does  not  mean  that  Western  countries 
will  come  and  interfere  here.  I  am  not  afraid,  but  it  creates  complications  all 
over  the  world.  So  it  is  an  important  issue  which  has  to  be  dealt  with,  with 
great  care. 

Then  there  are  other  things  happening,  big  things  in  the  world.  We  are 
entangled  in  the  Congo  where  even  now  some  fighting  is  going  on.  The  fighting 
was  really  to  clear  up  the  cities,  road  blocks  and  others,  because  the  Katanga 
authorities  have  prevented  movement  in  the  city  of  Elizabethville,  put  up  road 
blocks  and  occupied  principal  buildings,  and  sniping  from  there,  shooting  people. 
On  the  whole,  the  UN  soldiers  there  have  cleared  this  up  and  are  in  the  process 
of  clearing  this  up,  the  road  blocks,  and  after  great  thought  and  concern  they 
decided  to  use  aircraft  for  this  purpose.  To  this  a  number  of  countries  have 
objected.  And  so  on. 

Then  of  course  there  are  the  big  questions  of  Berlin  and  Germany, 
disarmament.  All  this  is  coming  to  a  head  and  either  we  go  towards  some  kind 
of  relaxation  of  tension  or  to  an  aggravation  of  tension,  which  may  lead  to, 
may  well  lead  to,  conflict  and  war.  It  is  frightening  to  see  in  America  how 
people  are  building  underground  shelters.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  doing  so 
because  they  were  expecting  war.  Otherwise  why  build  the  shelters? 
Underground  shelters  to  protect  them  from  nuclear  blasts  that  is,  put  up  cement 
walls,  about — I  do  not  know — about  15  [inches]  thick  cement  walls.  And  the 
frightening  part  was  not  only  this  expectation  of  war,  which  itself  brings  war 
nearer,  because  it  creates  an  atmosphere  of  war,  but  which  ultimately  does  not 
protect  anybody.  It  does  protect  from  the  direct  impact  of  a  bomb  or  a  blast, 
but  what  then?  It  does  not  protect  from  radioactive  effects,  and  even  if  you 
protect  yourself,  how  many  people  protect  themselves?  I  mean  to  say,  thousands 
may  be,  hundred  thousand,  or  500  thousands?  What  about  the  millions  and 
millions  of  other  people  who  are  not?  Now  a  very  curious  thing,  it  shows,  it  is 
happening.  Somebody  asked  in  America,  each  family  or  firm  or  institution  is 
making  a  shelter,  the  shelter  may  be,  let  us  say  enough  for  fifty  persons,  for  a 
family  and  others.  Now  somebody  said,  when  this  thing  comes,  how  can  you 
keep  your  shelter  to  yourself,  other  people  will  rush  in,  room  for  only  fifty,  and 
a  thousand  persons  trying  to  push  in,  what  then?  A  priest  of  all  persons  said, 
you  will  be  entitled  to  shoot  everybody  down  who  tries  to  push  into  your 
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shelter.  You  see,  when  one  is  thoroughly  frightened,  one  does  these  things.  So 
the  whole  atmosphere  was  not  good  from  this  point  of  view,  although  in  a 
sense,  it  might  be  said  politically  speaking,  that  the  danger  of  war  was  less. 
They  are  talking  and  something  may  come  out  of  it,  because  nobody  wants 
war,  and  yet,  although  it  was  less,  even  so  this  kind  of  psychological  pressures 
leading  to  building  of  shelters  and  the  building  of  shelters  have  now  become 
one  of  the  major  industries  of  America,  profit-making  industry,  everything, 
advertisements,  we  shall  build  shelters  for  hundred  dollars,  or  500  dollars  or 
whatever  it  is. 

All  this  I  mention  to  you  because  we  must  remember  the  background  in 
which  we  are  functioning  in  the  world  today,  and  one  cannot  isolate  any  problem 
from  this  background,  even  our  border  troubles  with  China,  which  are  so 
important  and  vital  for  us.  Then,  you  see,  it  is  an  important  development,  the 
relations  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  China,  very  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  future,  and  from  our  point  of  view  also,  because  they  are  both  our 
neighbours.  Well  so  much  about  external  happenings. 

Next  week,  yes,  today  is  the  9th,  on  the  15th  the  President  of  the  Soviet 
Union16  is  arriving  here  in  Delhi,  with  a  large  party.  He  will  spend  about  two  or 
three  days  in  Delhi  and  then  go  about,  then  come  back  and  spend  two  days, 
later,  at  the  end  of  December.  A  number  of  people  are  coming  in  January,  quite 
a  number,  some  Prime  Ministers  and  others  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  from  America. 
She  is  coming  on  a  private  visit.  They  will  be  here  probably  on  Republic  Day, 
many  of  these  people. 

Now  I  should  like  you  to  consider  how  some  things  are  interrelated.  We 
deal  with  foreign  policy.  Foreign  policy  is  criticized.  Basically  I  am  not  talking 
about  small  matters  connected  with  foreign  policy.  You  will  find  that  this  basic 
criticism  comes  from  people  who  disagree  with  us  completely  on  our  domestic 
policy,  on  our  economic  policy,  on  our  Five  Year  Plans.  They  criticize  us.  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  the  differences  fundamentally  are  much  more 
domestic  than  foreign.  It  is  because  of  domestic  differences  they  affect  the 
outlook  on  foreign  policy.  The  Swatantra  Party,  does  a  useful  function  in 
showing  us  these  extreme  differences  of  opinion.  They  really  are  basically 
different  in  our  domestic  policy.  They  say  “we  would  not  have  your  Planning 
Commission,  we  will  abolish  it  as  soon  as  we  will  get  into  power.”  We  will  do 
this,  in  fact  they  will  upset  the  whole  course  of  the  past  ten  years’  history. 
They  criticize  our  foreign  policy.  As  you  will  only  understand  that  criticism  if 
you  keep  this  in  mind,  their  difference  in  domestic  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact 


16.  L.I.  Brezhnev.  See  items  259-260. 
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they  talk  about  our  government  being  authoritarian,  which  of  course  is 
completely  baseless,  but  the  basic  attitude  of  the  Swatantra  Party  is  authoritarian, 
authoritarian  in  a  different  sense.  There  is  the  authoritarianism  of,  let  us  say,  of 
Communist  government;  their  authoritarianism  [Swatantra]  is  a  fascist  type  of 
authoritarianism.  It  would  grow  inevitably  in  thinking.  So  one  has  to  realise, 
these  are  not  superficial  differences,  but  basic  differences  on  social  and  economic 
problems  in  our  country,  which  are  reflected  in  one’s  judgement  of  foreign 
policy.  Now  they  have — their  leaders  here  and  outside — Rajaji  has  again 
described  that  we  have  raised  the  Goa  issue  to  profit  by  it  in  the  elections.  That 
of  course  is  so  wrong,  and  it  pains  me  that  such  a  statement  should  be  made. 
It  is  a  most  grossly  unfair  statement. 

Nothing  is  more  troubling  for  us  at  the  present  moment  than  that  this  Goa 
question  should  have  arisen  at  this  time  when  we  have  a  hundred  other  things 
to  do  in  the  election  and  this  and  that.  If  we  had  the  slightest  choice  in  the 
matter  we  would  have  chosen  some  other  time  for  the  Goa  issue,  not  this  time. 
If  it  had  to  come,  it  should  come  a  time  when  we  are  a  little  freer  to  deal  with 
it,  and  you  can  see  the  whole  thing. 

Then  see  the  other  parties,  the  extraordinary  combinations  and  permutations 
that  are  taking  place.  Not  merely,  let  us  say,  in  Bombay  where  our  Defence 
Minister  is  standing,  where  the  Swatantra  Party,  the  PSP,  and  the  Jan  Sangh, 
now  see  they  are  three  apparently  quite  different  parties  and  different  policies. 
Mr  Asoka  Mehta17  had  in  one  of  his  speeches  about  a  year  ago  referred  to  the 
Swatantra  Party’s  economic  programme  as  fit  for  the  dustbin  of  history — a 
strong  criticism  of  it,  with  which  I  entirely  agree.  Now,  he  goes  and  joins  the 
Swatantra  Party  in  anything,  or  he  joins  the  Jan  Sangh,  which  is  obviously  a 
communal  party.  You  see  these  things,  they  talk  about  communalism,  and  yet 
the  PSP  supported  the  Akalis  in  the  Punjab,  totally  illogical,  and  that  is  what  is 
happening.  The  other  day...  yes,  so  the  Akalis  have  said,  and  even  in  the  Punjab 
they  have  come  to  some  kind  of  an  agreement  with  the  Swatantra  Party  and 
the  PSP  also.  Yet  that  is  just  the  extraordinary  part  of  it,  they  combine  with 
Communists  in  one  place,  when  the  very  party  curses  it  and  joins  with  the 
Swatantra  Party  in  another.  Fancy  the  Akalis  joining  with  the  Swatantra  Party 
and  the  Communists,  the  whole  thing  becomes  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  Well 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  should  take  this  election,  as  far  as  possible 
keep  it  on  a  high  level  of  policies,  programmes  etc.,  and  not  get  lost  in  individual 
matters.  It  is  not  good  enough.  And  I  find  that  the  public  appreciates  that,  and 
really,  not  only  is  it  right,  but  it  is  profitable  to  take  up  that. 


17.  Of  the  PSP. 
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Now  you  know  that  in  the  last  month — I  do  not  know  how  long — there 
has  been  this  procession  of  applicants  for  tickets  as  they  are  called,  coming 
here,  crowds  of  them.  The  race  in  this  matter  of  numbers  I  believe  has  been 
easily  won  by  Bihar. . . 

[Satya  Narayan  Sinha  ...  interrupts,  names  Madhya  Pradesh  also.] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  be,  but  thus  far  I  am  told  that  the  population  of  Delhi 
went  up  considerably  because  of.... Well,  yesterday  perhaps  you  know  that  in 
Bihar  the  provincial  election  committee  passed  a  resolution  leaving  the  whole 
lot,  the  whole  list,  to  Indiraj i. 18  But  she  absolutely  refused  to  undertake  this 
responsibility.  But  after  much  discussion  and  pressure  she  accepted  a  committee 
of  three.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  asked  to  nominate  the  committee.  She 
refused  to  do  that.  Then  the  committee  of  three,  including  her,  Mr  Nijalingappa 
and  S.K.  Patil,  was  formed,  and  they  have  been  sitting  all  day  today.  She  was 
to  have  gone  to  Lucknow  tonight,  because  her  niece  is  getting  married  there 
tomorrow.  She  was  going  just  for  one  day.  But  she  has  given  that  up  because 
of  the  Bihar  list  and  sitting  down  tomorrow  also.  This  shows  many  things.  One 
is  of  course  the  popular  expectation  and  feeling  that  the  Congress  is  the  party 
that  counts.  It  is  obvious.  Otherwise  nobody  has  heard  of  any  crowd  going  to 
any  other  PSP  office  or  Swatantra  Party’s  office,  nobody,  naturally  not.  They 
have  to  go  and  hunt  for  it  there....  But  it  shows  that,  that  is  not  bad,  but  it  does 
create  a  very  bad  impression  on  our  general  policies,  this  kind  of  mobs  coming 
asking  for  tickets  and  blaming  each  other  and  putting  forward  their  own  claims, 
is  disturbing  and  distressing.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  evolve  a  better 
method.  We  have  thought  about  it  many  times  and  you  will  see  that  on  paper 
the  amount  of  consideration  that  is  given  to  the  election,  it  is  very  great  in  the 
Congress  I  mean.  The  number  of  times  various  people  select  them,  that  is, 
some  screening  committee  sits  and  some  observers  sit  and  then  somebody  else 
sits,  the  mandals  are  asked  to  report  and  people  go  from  here  to  assist  the 
mandals.  Then  the  PEC  and  then  when  it  comes  here,  again  a  screening  committee 
sits,  and  the  observers  sit  and  then  sometimes  it  is  referred  to  a  small  committee. 
Then  after  all  these  various  efforts  it  comes  up  before  the  Central  Election 
Committee.  It  is  very  complicated  and  yet  one  does  not  quite  know  whether 
the  result  is  wholly  satisfactory  or  not.  One  dangerous  tendency  is  this,  where 
there  are  two  rival  groups  pulling  in  two  directions,  well  ultimately  the  two 
groups  come  to  some  arrangement,  which  arrangement,  successfully  keeps 
out  quite  a  number  of  very  decent  people  who  were  not  in  either  group.  It  is 
unfortunate  but  there  it  is.  That  is  checked  by  various  committees,  but  when 

18.  Indira  Gandhi. 
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you  are  presented  with  an  agreed  list  it  becomes  difficult  to  pick  out  names  out 
of  hundreds.  Some  effort  is  made,  but  it  is  a  bad  thing  and  some  good  people 
get  left  out.  Well,  just  like  good  people  lose  in  elections  too.  One  cannot  help  it; 
this  is,  after  all,  it  is  a  game  of  democratic  elections.  Still,  it  does  require  a  good 
deal  of  thinking  how  far  we  can  avoid  these  complicated  procedures. 

Anyhow,  we  have  got  to  face  this  election,  although  broadly  speaking  any 
political  prophet  would  say  that  the  Congress  is  strong  and  will  do  well  in  these 
elections.  Nobody  doubts  it,  even  our  opposition  parties  do  not  doubt  it,  so  far 
as  Parliament  is  concerned.  Some  people  imagine  that  in  one  or  two  States  may 
be  some  opposition  parties  may  have  greater  strength,  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
think  I  should  like  to,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  warn  you,  that  for  a  political  party, 
during  elections  especially,  nothing  is  more  foolish  than  complacency.  It  is 
completely  wrong  thinking. 

Elections  are  very  curious  things,  as  you  all  know.  Sometimes  they  turn  on 
some  little  thing  and  therefore  if  you  fight  an  election,  you  have  to  fight  it,  put 
all  your  strength  in  it,  to  win  and  not  rely  on  just  the  fact  that  you  have  got  a 
Congress  label,  therefore  you  will  win.  I  might  also  inform  you,  give  you  a 
cheerful  piece  of  news,  that  we  have  collected  no  money  for  this  election 
campaign.  I  mean  the  Centre.  The  States  have,  I  believe,  collected  money,  but 
the  Central  Government,  practically  none.  They  have  not  started  it,  perhaps 
they  may  start  of  course.  We  have  appointed  a  Finance  Committee  to  do  it,  just 
sitting  tight.  Partly  this  has  been  occasioned  by  my  remark  at  the  last  day  of 
the  AICC  meeting  that  we  should  not  accept  money  from  big  firms  and 
companies  which  openly  say  that  they  are  going  to  assist,  not  only  the  Congress, 
but  other  parties  too  which  are  opposed  to  the  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
below  our  dignity  to  stretch  out  our  hands  and  ask  for  money  from  people 
who,  why  do  they  give  the  money,  not  because  they  believe  in  your  principles 
or  but  because  in  effect,  it  is  a  kind  of  gentle  bribery,  bribery  perhaps  is  a 
strong  word  for  me  to  use,  what  I  mean  is  if  you  give  if  a  person  gives  money 
to  two  or  three  parties  opposing  each  other  just  to  keep  in  good  terms  with 
them,  they  are  not  interested  in  any  policies  or  anything.  Now  I  do  not  want  it, 
or  I  do  not  expect,  everybody  who  wants  to  give  money  to  the  Congress  to 
accept  our  policies  in  their  entirety;  but  I  do  expect  them  broadly  to  approve  of 
the  Government’s  policy  and  give  it  and  not  give  it  as  hush  money  in  some  way 
and  give  it  to  others  who  oppose  those  policies.  Therefore  I  said  I’d  rather  not 
accept  this  money.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  effect  this  may  have  and  I  did  not 
want  some  kind  of  secret  enquiry  as  to  what  they  are  doing,  but  those  who 
openly  declared  it,  at  least  we  should  not  accept  that.  The  result  of  this,  very 
vaguely  put — I  do  not  know — it  makes  a  big  difference  to  the  money  that  we 
may  get,  any  difference  of  25  to  50  lakhs,  a  big  sum,  anyhow  there  it  is.  I 
suppose  we  will  collect  some  money...  [Questions  from  the  floor] 
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We  have.  In  what  form  I  do  not  remember,  but  they  were  sent  circulars  to 
this  effect.  Yes,  I  think  a  circular  was  sent....  [Comments  from  the  floor].  Yes, 
I  had  not  seen  that,  but  this  is,  obviously  this  is  so,  from  some  State  people, 
obviously.  Take  Tatas,  as  their  name  is  mentioned.  Tatas  has  not  one  concern; 
they  have  got  numerous  companies  under  their  broad  wing,  some  local  company 
may  give  some  money  here,  some  there,  of  course  it  piles  up  and  I  know  for  a 
fact  that  the  Congress  President  or  Congress  AICC  Office  was  asked  by  a 
certain  State,  they  had  been  offered  some  money  or  given  some  money,  and 
write  back  to  return  it,  but  sometimes  it  will  complicate  it,  because  they  are 
off-shoot  companies  and  all  that.  Well  there  it  is. 

But  so  far  as  the  elections  are  concerned,  all  I  wished  to  tell  you  is  first,  as 
I  just  said,  first  that  you  must  not  take  it  for  granted,  those  who  are  standing. 
You  must  work  hard,  because  if  you  take  it  up,  do  it  thoroughly.  Secondly,  lay 
greater  stress  on  the  principles  on  which  Congress  stands,  our  domestic  policy, 
Five  Year  Plan,  our  foreign  policy,  etc.  Try  to  keep  your  election  fight  on  that 
level,  certainly  criticise  the  other  parties  on  grounds  of  principles  and  policies 
also.  Then  I  warn  you,  I  do  not  know  about  the  financial  aspect. 

Fourthly,  so  far  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  am  in  a  very  considerable 
difficulty,  not  finding  time.  I  mean  apart  from  everything  else,  I  am  at  the 
present  moment  almost  completely  booked  up  till  the  end  of  January,  not  for 
election  campaign,  but  for  other  work,  except  that  in  the  course  of  other  work 
1  go  to  some  place  and  I  deliver  a  speech,  I  go  to  Benaras  for  instance,  I  deliver 
a  speech  there  also,  I  am  going  for  some  other  work.  I  am  going  to  Gauhati  for 
the  [...].  I  am  going  to  Benaras  well,  first  of  all  on  the  30th  December  for 
Malaviyaji’s  centenary  meeting,  birth  centenary.  I  am  going  on  the  12th  and 
13th  January  to  preside  over  U  Nu’s  lectures  on  Buddhism  there.  He  is  very 
anxious  that  I  should  go  there  and  I  have  gladly  agreed.  Of  course  when  I  am 
there  I  shall  deliver  some  other  speeches,  one  or  two.  Then  I  am  going  to 
Gauhati  on  the  first  of  January.  They  are  having  the  opening  of  the  Refinery. 
Well,  I  am  going  there,  I  will  spend  a  day  or  a  half  there,  I  am  going  to  Orissa 
for  another  purpose,  the  Science  Congress  just  for  a  day.  I  shall  be  in  Patna  for 
the  Congress  this  apart  ^  4,  5  f^T  T^TT  1 1 

[Translation  begins: 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  I  have  to  stay  in  Patna  for  four-five  days. 

Translation  ends.] 
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But  this  apart  I  am  undertaking  no  election  tours  in  January  or  December,  in 
fact.  I  get  really  two  weeks  in  February  for  election  work.  You  can  imagine 
how  far  two  weeks  will  take  me  all  over  India.  [Comments  from  the  floor]  It 
may  be  done,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  speeches  I  delivered  are  themselves 
tape-recorded  and  they  may  be,  bits  may  be  taken  out  of  it  or  the  whole  speech 
or  half  a  speech. 

3ft  Eft  ETFE  3PR  '■ElPlft  E  ft  ft  ftTT  ^TFfT  ft  EET  ft  ETft  I  ft?ftftftElftl 

EdtERiEul  fftFT:  -3TSST  Eft,  Wt  #T,  EE1#  energy  waste  jft  ftETR  ft  | 

Elections  EE  ft  result  ftfT  E1|E  ft,  EJE  ftt  ^Erri^r  |  ftirr  eeERT  ftl 

ftTTI 

EEIFKEM  ftFE  :  EdHKIEul  ft  31EFT  fttE  ft  ft  ft  ftt  EEE  %  fftT  |  Tfftffo  3TTEft 
ft  Tjft  Eft  I  ft  gft  EETF  %  ft  I,  E^E  ETEft  energy  3TTE  ETET  E  Eft,  STtST  E1|E  EEE 
-ftRlii,  ;htrt  E  <ftRliu|l,  ETft  elections  ftftft  EE  ETF  ft  I,  ftt  ftft  ft  Elft  ...  I  Eftt 
FftRTE  ft  gfrMT  ft  ETft,  ft  TjfftlT  fftT  ETft  ft  ft?  3TEft,  ftt,  ftt  ft  Eft,  Eft 

ft  ft  ete  Eft  1 1  ft  ee...  EETrnt  ft  ee?  ftftt  1 1 

EE?  ETE  ft...  ft  ft  ftft  I  ft  -ftt  ETE  Elft  ft  ftft  ft  ftt  I  ft  ftt, 
FE  EEE  c§0  ftlTE  ETft  ft  ftft  |  |  ftft  ft  ft  E?ft  %  ftTTE  ft  ft  55ft,  ft 
ftt  EEETt  EE1ET  ffft  3TTE  [ETEftt]  ft-ft  ft  EE  ft  EEE1T  ^  ft  ETft  ft 
ft  ft  TIE  EE  ft  |  FEETT  ftTE  ftR  ft  ETF  ft  ft  ETT  ft  egg  EE  ft?  1 1  TRIT  W 
ift  ERT  3TIET  I,  ft-ftE  ETdTgd  1 1  ft  ft  ETftET  W  ETT  ft  TiREE  ETE  1 1 
“Dear  friend  we  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  kindly  permit  the  discussion  of 
arrangements  and  publicity  of  election  campaign  at  the  party  meeting  on  the 
9th”  E?E  fft??TE  Eftft  1  EfR  iRT  MET  I  fft  Eft  Committees  Eft  ftt 
I  ft,  %ET 1 ftt  dld41d  Eft  I  FT,  ...  dldftld  ...,  tftlft  Ef Eft  ft  TTETF-EYETT 
EEET  ERT  5?EfR  I  I  3ER  3TTT]ft  Eft  Elftt  ft  ft  ft  ETE  Cfft  ft  ftft  ETT  Cfftft 
ft  fttf  ft  ftt  3lft  TTcft  ft-tRF  ftfER  1 1  Eft,  ftft  cRT  ftE  I,  FEElt  EEET  I,  3EE 
■ftt  ftft  Eftft  EET  ftfftr,  ftft  EEft  1 1,  EFT  Eiftft  I  ftft  ^ET  ETTF  ■STTftftft  ftt  ftft 
FEE  ft  Plchldfl  ftt  I  ft  ftt  fftft-E^-TOft  ftRF,  ft  ft  EElft  I  EFT  ftt  EEft 
Plchdft  ETET 1 1  ETR#  Eft  I E  Eft  I  ...  dldftld  ...ETE  3TTE  ftET  Eftt  I  ftftE  EEEft 
TFEEET  ft  3Tlft  31Tftr  fft  ft  ETft  1 1  ...  ETE  ftEftE^jtftr  Eftft  ft  FElft  ft  EE 
§ 3TT  ET  fft  FElft  ft<R  fth  EEft  ETE  ftft  ft  fttE  ER%  ftt  ftER  1 1  ft  EIE  3TT  ft  I 
ftf  EEEE  ftlETTE  ftET  EE1F-E5EE  ERft  I  ETftft  ETFE  ETft  I  ftftE  fftlETE  FEft  gft 
EMI  ft  ETIFft...  3TEET  EET  Efftt  EftTF  EE  Eft  fftET  ft  I  Current  Year  EE  Eft  fftET 

ft  Eft  fftrr,  Eft  fftrr,  ef%  fet  ee  ft  Eft  Rei  ft  i  ft  ete  ftET  Eft  ft  i  ft  ft,  ft  ft 

EETET  ft,  EEEt  ETE  ftft  ET  ft  I  TT.3TTift.ft.  ft  I 
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Someone:  %  ETE  directive  i  i  ET  g.Eli.it.it.  E5f  UlO  EE  I 

EElftKNM  %E  :  it  ETE  EE?  fo>T  ETE  fiEt  itfig  I  3TEE,  Eiig  it  fiEE  if 
fig  %T  i  SET  gw  EF3ETT  I  ...fiiEi  f*RE? 

if  ET?E  %  ETE  E#,  if  if  i#  Elfi?  WET  I  iti  fefft  Ei  EEi  gEl?9T 

itif  it  Eif  1 1  git  erje  gif,  Eifi  eet  f%  3#  figft  eee  it.gE.if.if  iter  t 
ggif  feNitb,  EErgifgiitEiTTgtifi,EETgif,  ggif  RitHitb,  eet  gif  i  i  fe# 

it  Eftfi?T  gif  if  EE#  I  fe  if  gEf  EEifT  ElE#  El,  prfig  %  ^  ¥Eli 

if#  I  g#  ft  I  #  i  if  EEE  ETE  1 1 

gi  eet  gif  Eli  ere,  gi  gif  et^e  i  #r,  Eif  i  g  Effig,  gi  if  w*  if  gif 

I  3#  EE?  Ei9T  it  ERRw  EET  Eif  31#  I,  it31EEETEEE??ftTET??itEET 

gif  i  3?ee,  m  gir  etet  itfig,  3tee  I  site  «te  if,  3TTEif  ett^  gra  t^trt  if 
E#rfM  Etf?g  ir  f#,  #tsr#  Eft  i,  eetee  ete  itfig  i  if  if  i  i  Efiifiit  ee# 
if  fti#  #  PTlt  gET  El#  %  #E?  1 1  if  ETTETT  dl^d>  1 1  3##  TsERTR  if  3TTE 
3TE  i  EE#  t  fiaif  I  gET  ETE  ®f  3TTETT  ERET  ERET  1 3TE#  #tRTT  if  fig,  3TTEi 
ia  #  it#,  if  ete  #t  gi  sff  if.  ?g#r  it  Eif,  ee#  eete  e#  eet  stt  3tf?  er# 
eete  git  fiat  it  %  e#  ert  et  ttetet  i  fir  if  it  ee#  f#aiET  charge  err  EEEft 
it?  er#  eet|e  et?  fin  eete  fiaif  3ft?  e#e  it  it  i  it  gE#EgfiE  e##  i 

ETEET  i§T  g3TT  ET  3?t?  EEEt  aE  fiat  EET  %  3TE  3TTEETT  RR  M  ~$XZ  ii  1 1 
grifw  3FRT  i^T  STT,  it  ^RBf  fiw  W  3nw  RFT  wr  ’RfftRT-iRRR  i  w 

fi^T  Tn?fT  i  ik  it  writ  Rrt  m\  tp- 1  ifeg  gr  it  if ...  g,  wn, 

pt  trt,  3git  ggf  i  grfiT  i  pti,  ^afti,  it  it3TT  i  R?g?F  gif  i ...  it  trf?tt 
i,  ifig  ii  General  Chaudhary  33  3TFR  it  PTli  Rf-  cBRfer  I 

Western  Region  %  Regional  Commander  it  it  i  if  3N  1333  charge  i  gpff 
if  if,  3RPIR  i  if  RENT  m  RF  jTF  NIPT  33  EFT,  General  Candeth,  it  it  if 
RFH  General  Chaudhary  3r,  ii  333  333,  ER  git,  ET  Et  rriEETE  I  it  I  They 
can  at  present  unless  there  is  some  lower  decree  against  it...  ERT  i  i,  333, 

ititERrgifiiiifEE  eht  etht,  ert  piit  i  prit  if  feERT  gf^gr  i  i  eftt 
igr  gni  Eiil  i  ee^te  ....ggyR  trif  i  etie  it  ete  i  i  ifiR  pr  gEEEiER  ifi 

ETEi  i  ptit  EE%  i  itE  EE?ri  I,  ETi  EET  3TRi  3E  tit  1 1  i  if  EEEE  3TET  ilET 
i,  TEST  ERR  it  ETET  1 1  if,  if  EE  ETEf  i  tfi  EEET  1 1  EE  gi  ^ElEE  itfig  it 
i  EFE? 


[Translation  begins: 


Jawaharlal  Nehru:  My  friend,  if  there  were  no  planning,  I  would  have  to  stop 
touring. 
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Satya  Narayan  Sinha:  Alright,  a  lot  of  energy  has  been  wasted.  Whatever 
the  election  results  may  be,  we  should  not  tour  too  much.  Whatever 
happens,  God  will  help  us. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Satyanarainji  is  giving  a  speech  separately  for  my  ears  alone. 
I  don’t  think  you  could  have  heard  it.  He  is  advising  me  not  to  waste  too  much 
energy  on  my  election  tours.  He  says,  do  some  work  but  not  too  much.  Even 
if  everyone  has  been  informed  about  the  elections,  is  what  context  have  they 
been  informed  about  it? 

So,  that  is  enough.  One  more  thing.  It  is  obvious  that  what  you  mentioned 
is  being  looked  into.  My  election  tours  are  also  being  arranged  by  Dhebar 
Bhai.19 1  merely  tell  him  which  dates  will  be  convenient  and  he  arranges  the 
rest.  He  is  doing  this  for  some  others  too. 

I  have  received  a  note  signed  by  two  to  three  members  headed  by  Mr 
Tariq’s  name:  “Dear  friend,  We  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  kindly  permit  the 
discussion  of  management  and  publicity  of  election  campaign  at  the  Party  meeting 
on  the  9th.  Please  do  discuss.  I  think  there  are  some  committees  which  should 
be  consulted  about  this”. 

It  is  difficult  to  consult  Members  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  better  if  you 
consulted  the  committees  concerned.  No,  as  I  said,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
this  and  you  should  form  small  committees  to  do  so.  I  heard  that  there  is  a 
committee  of  eight  members  and  that  it  has  brought  out  pamphlets  in  many 
languages,  Hindi,  Urdu,  Persian  ...  not  in  Persian?  Alright  ...you  are  right,  but 
they  get  spoilt  when  they  are  in  the  Rajya  Sabha. .  ..Yesterday  it  was  decided  in 
the  Executive  Committee  that  the  members  who  are  prepared  to  tour  should 
give  in  their  names.  So  we  are  getting  them.  Arrangements  will  be  made  after 
consultations.  Mr  Tariq,20  please  come... but  I  have  to  go... 

The  subscriptions  for  the  Party  have  not  been  given,  not  only  for  the 
current  year  but  for  last  year  too.  This  is  not  right.  Yes,  that  can  be  done,  the 
names  can  be  sent  up  to  the  AICC.[From  the  floor:  If  you  issue  a  directive,  it 
will  be  done.]  Please  remind  them  again.  Yes,  please  speak  for  a  couple  of 
minutes.  Then  I  have  to  go. .  .What  Mr  Tariq  has  said  is  so  obvious  that  there  is 
no  scope  for  any  mistake.  I  don’t  know,  but  he  says  somewhere  a  PSP  leader 
is  contesting  against  him.  No  Party  will  deliberately  put  up  a  weak  candidate 
just  to  oblige  us.  That  would  be  wrong.  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know.  Anyhow, 


1 9.  U.N.  Dhebar,  former  President  of  Congress.  See  item  22. 

20.  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Srinagar,  J&K. 
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don’t  say  that.  I  am  not  aware  of  it  and  the  UP  list  is  still  to  come  in.  Now 
please  excuse  me.  You  can  note  down  any  special  points  about  publicity,  etc. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Publicity  Committee  is  also  a  Member  of  our  Party.  Yes, 
you  can  note  down  whatever  you  feel.  I  would  like  to  inform  you  that  we  had 
asked  Dr  Raghuvira  for  an  explanation  and  I  can  say  that  his  reply  only  confirms 
the  charges  against  him.  When  the  matter  was  put  up  before  the  Executive 
Committee  he  was  informed  that  his  name  is  being  struck  off  from  the  Party 
rolls.  Yes  what? 

Yes,  we  have  brought  things,  but  it  does  not  concern  Goa?  General 
Chaudhry21  is  our  Divisional  Commander  of  the  Western  Region  and  General 
Candeth22  will  be  working  under  him  They  can,  at  present,  unless  there  is 
some  law  or  decree  against  it.  No,  it  is  not  a  question  of  movements  of  trains, 
these  things  cannot  be  hidden.  What  you  say  is  right  on  principle.  But  people 
misunderstand  if  it  is  put  into  practice  in  small  matters.  Sometimes  these  things 
have  the  opposite  effect.  Yes,  we  have  to  consider  these  things.  Now,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  I  will  go. 


Translation  ends.] 


39.  To  Sanjiva  Reddy:  Prithvi  Singh  Azad  is  Corrupt23 


December  11,  1961 


My  dear  Sanjiva  Reddy, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  Lala  Duni  Chand  from  Ambala,  who 
is,  as  you  perhaps  know,  over  ninety  years  of  age.24 1  have  also  heard  reports 
about  Prithvi  Singh  Azad  which  are  not  at  all  creditable  to  him. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


21.  Lieutenant  General  J.N.  Chaudhry. 

22.  Major  General  K.P.  Candeth. 

23.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  Copied  to  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri 
and  Indira  Gandhi. 

24.  See  appendix  9. 
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40.  To  Ajit  Prasad  Jain:  Selecting  Candidates25 

December  18,  1961 

My  dear  Ajit, 

Your  letter  of  today’s  date  about  Sudhama  Prasad  and  others.  Apparently  you 
are  going  to  take  up  this  matter  with  Lai  Bahadurji.26  That  is  right. 

I  am  rather  sorry  to  find  that  Krishna  Chandra  Sharma,  Member  of  the 
Lok  Sabha,  has  been  pushed  out.  He  has  been  a  good  member  with  clear  ideas 
and  in  the  Lok  Sabha  he  did  good  work. 

Mahavir  Tyagi27  wrote  to  me  expressing  his  strong  desire  that  the  existing 
MLAs  from  his  constituency  should  not  be  disturbed.  I  think  I  sent  you  a  copy 
of  his  letter.  One  of  these  is  apparently  B.B.  Saran.  He  has  written  to  me  that  if 
any  charge  is  made  against  him,  he  would  like  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  it  and 
to  be  heard  about  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


41.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Selecting  Candidates28 

December  18,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Panna  Lai  Barupal  which  deserves  consideration.29 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


25.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  UPCC. 

26.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  the  Home  Minister. 

27.  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Dehradun,  UP. 

28.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

29.  Regarding  ticket  for  the  General  Elections  in  1 962.  Barupal  was  Congress  MP  in  the  Lok 
Sabha. 
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42.  To  Maganlal  Bagdi:  Candidate  Selection30 

December  19,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Bagdi, 

Your  letter  of  the  19th  December. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  the  selection  of  candidates. 
Rarely  could  I  attend  a  meeting  for  a  while  and  I  have  been  so  busy  with  other 
important  matters  that  I  could  not  follow  the  course  of  these  proceedings  in 
the  Election  Committee  and  do  not  even  know  fully  what  has  been  decided. 

If  you  wish  to  see  me,  I  shall  gladly  meet  you  even  though  I  am  terribly 
busy.  You  can  see  me  at  12  on  the  21st  December  in  my  office. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


43.  To  Jai  Narain  Vyas:  Your  Leaving  Congress  is  Sad31 

December  19,  1961 

My  dear  Jai  Narainji, 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  reading  in  the  newspapers  with  some  dismay 
various  statements  made  by  you  and  about  you.  These  statements  were  attacks 
on  the  Congress  and  even  indications  that  you  will  support  the  opponents  of 
the  Congress  in  the  coming  elections  where  you  did  not  approve  of  them. 

I  have  naturally  been  distressed  by  these.  I  would  not  have  cared  if  any 
odd  person  had  made  such  statements.  But,  coming  as  they  did  from  an  old 
colleague  like  you,  I  did  care. 

What  hurt  me  especially  was  that  you  should  have  taken  all  these  steps 
without  seeing  me  or  writing  to  me.  I  would  have  thought  that  I  deserved  that 
much  consideration. 

I  have  known  for  some  time  past  that  you  were  not  on  friendly  or  good 
terms  with  the  present  Chief  Minister32  and  Government  of  Rajasthan.  But  it 
had  never  struck  me  that  this  would  lead  to  your  attacking  a  great  organisation 
which  has  nurtured  us  for  these  many  years  and  which  we  have  sought  to 


30.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Madhya  Pradesh;  address:  34  South  Avenue, 
New  Delhi. 

31.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress;  address:  99  Jaswant  Sarai,  Jodhpur. 

32.  Mohan  Lai  Sukhadia. 
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serve.  That  organisation  may  have  committed  mistakes  and  errors  and  we 
should  always  try  to  correct  them  and  remove  them.  But  to  attack  it  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  and  oppose  it  in  a  public  way  seemed  to  me  to  do  a  great 
disservice  to  the  causes  we  stand  for.  Whatever  the  justification  for  the  attack, 
the  result  is  harmful  to  those  bigger  causes. 

If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  it  is  not  for  me  to  try  to  change  it.  But 
because  you  have  been  such  an  old  friend  and  comrade,  this  new  development 
has  come  as  a  shock  to  me.  Should  you  be  in  Delhi  when  I  am  here  and  care  to 
see  me,  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


44.  For  Umrao  Singh:  Candidate  Selection33 

Please  have  a  reply  sent  in  Hindi  to  Thakur  Umrao  Singh  and  say  that  I  am  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  selection  of  candidates  by  the  Congress  for  the 
elections.  This  is  done  by  a  big  committee  which  I  can  seldom  find  time  to 
attend.  The  choice  is  not  supposed  to  be  made  according  to  castes  and 
communities.  It  may  be  that  mistakes  are  made.  But  the  committee  tries  to 
select  the  most  suitable  person.  This  surely  does  not  mean  that  Rajputs  are 
differentiated  against. 

2.  Please  send  this  letter  to  the  Secretary,  AICC.34 

45.  To  Mushtaq  Ahmad:  Delhi  Elections  Date  Final35 

December  20,  1961 

My  dear  Mushtaq  Ahmad, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  1 9th  December. 

Some  little  time  ago  we  gave  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  this  question  of  the 
timing  of  the  Civic  Elections  in  Delhi.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  the  Home 


33.  Note,  19  December  1961,  to  an  unnamed  member  of  the  office  staff.  PMO,  File  No. 
33(28)  61-H,  Note  16.  It  is  filed  under  the  subject:  “Demands  of  the  Rajput  Community 
as  presented  by  the  All  India  Rajput  Panchayat,  Peepal  Hera,  Dist.  Muzaffar  Nagar.” 

34.  P.  Chakravarti. 

35.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  PSP,  Delhi  State  Branch,  Delhi-6.  NMML,  Mir  Mushtaq 
Ahmad  Papers.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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Minister36  was  not  in  favour  of  holding  these  elections  simultaneously  with  the 
General  Elections.  But  a  great  deal  of  pressure  was  brought  on  him  by  the 
various  parties  in  the  Corporation  as  well  as  outside  and  so,  after  full 
consideration,  the  decision  was  taken  to  hold  these  elections  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  difficult  to  change  that  carefully  thought  out  decision  now,  more  especially 
when  that  decision  was  based  on  the  strong  opinion  of  various  parties  concerned. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


46.  To  N.S.  Hardikar:  Little  Time  for  Electioneering  in 
Belgaum37 


December  21,  1961 

My  dear  Hardikar, 

Your  letter  of  December  14. 

I  have  no  idea  yet  where  I  shall  be  able  to  go  to  for  election  purposes.  I  am 
afraid  this  year  I  can  give  very  little  time  for  electioneering — about  two  weeks 
in  February.  This  will  be  for  the  whole  of  India.  So  you  will  realise  that  I 
cannot  go  far.  Dhebarbhai38  is  drawing  up  some  kind  of  a  programme  after 
reference  to  the  Pradesh  Congress  Committees  or  Chief  Ministers  concerned. 

Even  if  I  happen  to  go  to  Belgaum,  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  go 
to  a  rural  area  because  of  lack  of  time. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


36.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

37.  Letter  to  Congress  MP;  address:  10  Akbar  Road,  New  Delhi.  NMML,  N.S.  Hardikar 
Papers.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

38.  U.N.  Dhebar,  senior  Congressman. 
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47.  To  M.C.  Davar:  Not  involved  in 
Selecting  Candidates39 


December  21,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Davar, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  2 1  st  December. 

I  have  not  been  intimately  concerned  with  the  selection  of  candidates  by 
the  Congress  for  the  next  election.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  ban  on  you.  But  in  selecting  candidates,  the  Selection  Committee  has 
to  bear  many  things  in  mind,  such  as  adequate  representation  of  women  and 
minorities. 

I  understand  that  a  Sub-Committee  has  been  charged  with  this  work  of 
selecting  candidates  for  the  remaining  constituencies.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
this  Committee,  and  I  am  leaving  Delhi  for  Santiniketan  soon. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


48.  To  D.P.  Mishra:  Must  Improve  Method  of  Choosing 
Candidates40 


December  21,  1961 

My  dear  Dwaraka  Prasadji, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  19th.41  I  am  glad  to  receive  it  and  read 
it. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  manner  of  distributing  “tickets”  or  approving 
candidates  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  In  spite  of  our  efforts  to  improve  this 
procedure,  we  have  not  really  succeeded.  This  requires  much  more  thinking. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


39.  Letter  to  an  AICC  member.  NMML,  M.C.  Davar  Papers.  Also  available  in  the  JN 
Collection. 

40.  Letter  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  Sagar  University;  address:  Gour  Bnavan,  Civil  Lines, 
Sagar,  Madhya  Pradesh. 

41.  See  appendix  18. 
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49.  To  Mohanlai  Saksena:  National  Week  as  Unity  of  India 
Week42 


December  21,  1961 

My  dear  Mohanlai, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  2 1  st  December  giving  me  particulars  about  the 
Motilal  Centenary  Fund. 

Your  suggestion  about  the  National  Week  from  6th  April  to  1 3th  April  being 
celebrated  throughout  India  as  Unity  of  India  Week  is  attractive.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  change  the  name  of  the  week  because  that  name  has  come 
down  to  us  from  forty  years  ago.  But  it  may  well  be  suggested  that  the  National 
Week  should  specially  concentrate  on  the  celebration  of  the  unity  of  India  idea. 
I  suggest  that  you  might  write  making  this  suggestion  to  the  Congress  President. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


SO.  To  N.K.  Misra:  Honouring  Rajendra  Prasad43 

December  21,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Misra, 

I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  the  7th  December. 

Our  President,  Dr  Rajendra  Prasad,  deserves  every  honour  that  we  can  do 
him,  and  no  doubt  this  will  be  done  in  the  country.  But  I  am  rather  doubtful  if 
it  would  be  quite  appropriate  for  me  to  associate  myself  formally  with  the 
Abhinandan  Granth  that  you  are  organising.  The  idea  of  having  such  an 
Abhinandan  Granth  is,  however,  a  good  one. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


42.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Nominated.  MP;  address:  19  Gurdwara  Road,  New  Delhi. 

43.  Letter  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Bihar  Association,  1-1 -B  Beninandan  Street, 
Calcutta-25. 
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51.  To  Ram  Subhag  Singh:  Hasty  Statement  by  Jai 
Narain  Vyas44 


December  21,  1961 


My  dear  Ram  Subhag, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  RN.  Rajabhoj.  I  think  that  Shri  Jai  Narain  Vyas’s  statement 
is  very  unfortunate  and  improper.  But  probably  it  may  be  better  for  us  to  wait 
for  further  developments  before  [we]  decide  to  take  any  steps. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


52.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Kanhaiyalal  Khadiwala  and 
Ramsingh  Bhai  as  Candidates45 


December  22,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

Kanhaiyalal  Khadiwala46  came  to  see  me  today  limping  after  his  accident  which 
kept  him  in  hospital  for  a  long  time. 

He  was  very  unhappy  about  being  removed  from  his  own  seat  in  Indore 
and  being  told  to  go  to  Neema  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  This  was  some  kind  of  an 
exchange  with  Ramsingh  Bhai.47  He  said  that  he  had  worked  all  these  years  in 
Indore  and  he  had  no  particular  contacts  with  Neema.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ramsingh  Bhai  was  likely  to  lose  in  Indore. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  this.  Probably  he  will  approach  you.  He 
asked  me  to  suggest  to  you  to  see  him.  So  I  am  writing  to  you. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


44.  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  CPP. 

45.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

46.  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Indore,  Madhya  Pradesh.  See  also  SWJN/SS/72/item 
130. 

47.  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Nimad,  Madhya  Pradesh. 
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53.  For  the  Patna  Congress  Session:  Note  for  Souvenir 
Volume48 

The  Patna  Session  of  the  Congress  is  being  held  on  the  eve  of  the  third  General 
Elections.  These  elections  occupy  the  minds  of  many  people,  but  the  real 
problems  before  us  are  far  bigger  than  those  of  elections,  excepting  in  so  far  as 
elections  help  us  to  go  towards  the  solution  of  our  problems. 

What  are  our  problems?  They  are  the  problems  of  the  world,  of  Europe,  of 
Africa  and  of  Asia,  which  concern  us.  They  are  the  problems  of  peace  and  war 
which  concern  everybody,  for  our  future,  as  the  future  of  all  countries,  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  world.  Then  there  are  the  problems  of  our 
own  country,  vast  in  dimension. 

In  so  far  as  world  problems  are  concerned,  we  have  to  adhere  firmly  to 
the  policy  we  have  consistently  pursued,  the  policy  of  working  for  world  peace, 
of  friendship  with  all  nations  and  non-alignment  with  any  military  group. 

The  foreign  and  domestic  policies  of  a  nation  are  interrelated  and  one  affects 
the  other.  There  is  thus  to  be  a  certain  coordination  and  correlation  between  the 
two.  Our  major  domestic  problem  is  one  of  economic  growth,  the  raising  of 
our  standards  for  all  our  people,  the  abolition  of  poverty  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Welfare  State.  To  that  end  we  have  devoted  our  energies  ever  since 
Independence.  For  this  purpose  we  have  tried  to  build  up  a  planned  economy 
and  drawn  up  successive  Five  Year  Plans.  As  our  experience  has  grown,  our 
Plans  have  become  more  detailed  and  our  perspective  vision  has  also  enlarged. 
Indeed,  all  plans  must  deal  with  these  perspectives  as  well  as  the  kind  of  society 
that  we  are  trying  to  build  up. 

In  spite  of  innumerable  difficulties  that  we  have  had  to  face  and  the  errors 
and  commissions  and  our  limitations,  the  results  so  far  achieved  have  been 
both  creditable  and  promising.  Inevitably,  all  planning  depends  on  a  certain 
number  of  known  factors  and  many  uncertain  factors.  But  with  greater 
experience  we  can  tackle  even  the  uncertain  factors  with  a  measure  of 
confidence. 

We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
the  end  of  this  Plan  there  will  be  launched  the  Fourth  Plan  and  the  foundations 
of  our  economy,  of  our  agriculture  and  of  our  industry,  will  be  firmly  laid,  and 


48.  Note,  forwarded  to  G  Rajagopalan,  General  Secretary  of  the  AICC,  with  letter  of  23 
December  1961  stating,  “I  have  sent  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Reception  Committee 
of  the  Patna  Congress  for  inclusion  in  the  Congress  Souvenir  Volume.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
this  for  your  records.” 
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progress  will  be  faster.  By  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Plan,  we  hope  to  reach  a  large 
measure  of  self-sufficiency  and  self-sustained  growth. The  road  we  have  to 
traverse  is  a  difficult  one  and  it  demands  great  efforts.  But  the  promise  of  the 
future  is  there  and  that  promise  comes  nearer  fulfillment  as  we  move  forward. 
We  have  thus  to  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  targets  of  the  Third  Plan. 

These  targets  are  physical  targets  and  that  is  perhaps  the  only  way  we  can 
measure  success.  But  behind  those  physical  targets  lies  the  spirit  and  vitality  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  these  ultimately  that  make  the  people  grow  and  advance.  Our 
plans  must,  therefore,  be  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  far  they  increase 
this  spirit  and  this  vitality.  The  great  revolution  that  comes  over  the  rural  areas 
through  the  establishment  of  Panchayati  Raj,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
cooperatives,  is  principally  intended  to  achieve  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  the 
growth  of  vitality.  As  our  rural  areas  change  in  this  direction,  the  whole  face  of 
India  changes  and  a  new  life  will  throb  through  our  innumerable  villages. 
Therefore,  this  great  experiment  is  of  the  highest  importance  and  we  must  try 
our  utmost  to  make  it  a  success. 

Thus  have  we  yoked  together  planning  for  physical  ends  with  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  and  the  maintenance  of  individual  liberty  and  self-reliance.  Some 
people  criticize  planning  as  a  restriction  of  individual  liberties.  That  is  totally 
unjustified  and  certainly  that  is  not  the  aim  we  have  in  view.  Our  structure, 
political  and  economic,  is  based  on  individual  freedom.  It  is  also  based  on  a 
socialist  ideal  which  brings  more  and  more  cooperative  endeavour  for  the 
common  good  in  the  place  of  acquisitiveness  and  the  spirit  of  competition. 
Friendly  competition  is  good;  but  where  the  social  good  is  involved,  an  acquisitive 
society  develops  anti-social  habits  in  the  people  and  the  social  group. 

The  world  grows  more  and  more  complicated  and  more  and  more  crowded. 
It  is  not  possible  at  this  stage  of  our  existence  to  do  without  the  cooperative 
approach  in  our  thinking  and  in  our  actions.  Otherwise  there  is  conflict.  That 
conflict  may  be  international  conflict  bringing  utter  disaster  in  its  train;  or  that 
conflict  can  be  within  a  nation  and  between  individuals  and  groups  which 
results  not  only  in  waste  of  energy  and  loss,  but  also  in  the  development  of  an 
anti-social  spirit. 

Thus  we  stand  for  political  democracy  and  individual  freedom  and  a 
growing  economic  democracy  giving  equal  opportunities  of  growth  to  all  our 
people,  leading  to  a  socialist  order. 

There  need  be  no  rigid  and  dogmatic  rules  laid  down  now  for  our  future. 
The  world  changes  rapidly  and  we  have  to  adapt  ourselves  to  these  changing 
conditions.  An  economic  policy  which  was  laid  down  in  the  days  prior  to  the 
Industrial  Revolution  will  obviously  not  be  suitable  to  an  industrial  age.  So  also 
a  policy  laid  down  for  the  early  stages  of  industrialism  may  be  wholly  unsuited 
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for  the  later  stages.  We  live  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  atomic  era  when  the 
development  of  power  resources  as  well  as  of  technology  puts  vast  opportunities 
of  growth  and  fulfillment  to  humanity.  The  question  before  us  is  not  therefore 
to  have  a  policy  meant  for  an  age  of  scarcity,  but  for  an  age  of  increasing 
fulfillment. 

But  the  way  to  achieve  this  end  is  not  easy  for  it  involves  the  raising  of  the 
human  level  as  well  as  the  mental  level  of  humanity.  Also  of  the  spiritual  level. 

India  for  long  ages  past  has  laid  stress  on  the  basic  spiritual  approach. 
That  spiritual  approach  is  essentially  a  moral  and  ethical  one.  It  is  not  opposed 
to  physical  progress.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  it  unless  there  is  imbalance. 
We  have  to  work  for  the  fullness  of  life  in  all  its  manifold  aspects. 

The  ultimate  object  is  to  improve  human  beings  in  all  their  aspects  and  to 
build  up  a  cooperative  order  in  which  life  is  an  integrated  whole  and  can  be 
lived  fully. 

In  India  the  question  of  emotional  integration,  which  has  always  been 
important,  has  assumed  a  greater  importance  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
many  disruptive  influences  at  play  and  our  tendency  to  split  up  into  factions 
and  groups.  These  factions  may  be  based  on  provincialism  or  communalism  or 
linguism.  Our  States  are  important,  our  religions  are  to  be  respected,  our 
languages  are  rich,  but  they  are  not  in  conflict  with  each  other.  We  have  to 
maintain  this  variety  which  gives  richness  to  our  lives.  But  we  have  to  do  so 
basing  it  on  the  essential  unity  of  our  people. 

This  is  the  message  of  the  Congress  and,  to  the  extent  that  we  have  carried 
out  and  implemented  this  message,  we  have  progressed.  We  have  to  continue 
this  pilgrimage  with  stout  hearts,  clear  minds  and  sustained  effort.  There  is  no 
stopping  place  on  the  way  and  in  the  march  forward  of  a  people  or  humanity, 
there  is  really  no  end. 
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54.  To  Zakir  Husain:  Arrangements  for  Vijaya  Lakshmi 
Pandit49 


Uttarayana, 
Santiniketan 
December  24,  1961 

My  dear  Zakir  Husain, 

I  do  not  quite  know  what  arrangements  are  being  made  for  my  stay  in  Patna 
when  I  go  there  for  the  Congress.  Anyhow,  that  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Reception  Committee. 

I  am  writing  to  you,  however,  about  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit.  She  intends 
reaching  Patna  on  the  5th  of  January.  She  is  writing  to  the  Reception  Committee 
people.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  enquire  from  them  what  arrangements  they 
intend  making  for  her  stay  there. 

I  shall  be  reaching  Patna  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  January  at  about  9  a.m. 
from  Orissa  by  air. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


55.  To  Zakir  Husain:  Shall  Stay  With  You50 


December  25,  1961 


My  dear  Zakir  Husain, 

Your  letter  of  December  22  has  just  reached  me  on  my  return.  Only  last  night 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  you  about  my  visit  to  Patna.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  stay 
with  you  if  this  is  cleared  by  the  local  Congress  people. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


49.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Bihar.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/6 1-PMP,  Part  III,  Sr.  No.  2- A. 

50.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Bihar.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/61-PMP,  Part  III,  Sr.  No.  24-A. 
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56.  To  S.P.  Jain:  Cannot  leave  Patna51 


December  25,  1961 


My  dear  Shanti  Prasadji, 

Your  letter  of  the  23  rd  December.  While  I  would  like  to  visit  Dalmianagar,  I  am 
afraid  this  is  not  possible  during  my  stay  at  Patna  for  the  Congress  Session.  We 
do  not  even  accept  local  engagements  during  that  period  because  of  the  heavy 
work  we  have  to  face.  I  cannot  possibly  leave  Patna  then. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


57.  To  Ravindra  Varma:  Meeting  Children  during 
Congress  Session52 

December  26,  1961 

Dear  Ravindra  Varma, 

Your  letter  of  the  21st  December  has  just  reached  me. 

I  do  not  understand  what  “Children’s  Night”  means  and  what  I  shall  be 
supposed  to  do  on  that  occasion.  I  am  always  prepared  to  meet  children  subject 
to  time  being  available.  Normally  I  have  very  heavy  engagements  during  the 
Congress  Session. 

If,  however,  the  Congress  people  in  Bihar  think  that  some  time  will  be 
available,  I  shall  try  to  meet  your  wishes,  but  I  cannot  give  much  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


5 1 .  Letter  to  the  Chairman  and  Director  of  Rohtas  Industries  Ltd  at  Dalmianagar. 

52.  Letter  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Bihar  Children’s  Film  Society,  Post  Box  No.  4, 
Patna-1.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/6 1-PMP,  Part  III,  Sr.  No.  30-A. 
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58.  To  Ramdas  Gandhi:  S.K.  Shelot’s  Candidature53 

December  27,  1961 

My  dear  Ramdas, 

Your  letter  of  the  6th  December.  You  mention  the  name  of  S.K.  Shelot.  I  am 
afraid  I  know  nothing  about  him  and  did  not  even  know  that  he  had  applied  for 
a  Congress  ticket  for  elections.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  give  you  any 
information. 

But  I  am  sure  that  the  Central  Election  Committee  does  not  decide  on  the 
ground  that  a  person  is  somebody’s  man.  It  may  be  that  someone  present  in 
the  room,  probably  not  a  member  of  the  Central  Election  Committee,  may  have 
made  some  such  remark.  I  do  not  know.  But  this  kind  of  thing  is  not  considered 
either  way  by  the  Committee. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


59.  For  the  Seva  Dal54 

I  send  my  good  wishes  and  blessings  to  the  Congress  Swayam  Sewaks  of 
Delhi. 


53.  Letter  to  the  son  of  Mahatma  Gandhi;  address:  c/o  Ashram,  P.O.  Sevagram. 

54.  Message,  27  December  1 96 1 ,  to  Ram  Saran  Aggarwal,  District  Organiser,  Congress  Seva 
Dal. 
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60.  To  Sardar  Sarup  Singh:  Selection  of  Candidates55 

December  27,  1961 

My  dear  Sardar  Sarup  Singh, 

I  have  your  letter  of  December  26th.  In  this  matter,  as  you  know,  I  have  had 
little  to  do.  It  is  only  from  your  letter  that  I  have  learnt  of  the  selection. 

This  question  of  selection  was  a  very  difficult  one  for  those  who  had  to 
make  it.  There  was  no  question  of  humiliation  involved  in  it  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  feel  that  way. 

With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


61.  To  A.P.  Jain:  Schedule  for  Election  Tours56 

December  27,  1961 

My  dear  Aj  it, 

Dhebarbhai  has  sent  me  a  note  about  my  election  tours.  In  this  he  says  that 
“Shri  Ajit  Prasad  Jain  will  fix  up  a  programme  in  consultation  with  Panditji”. 
More  especially,  this  was  for  the  29th  and  30th  December  and  from  the  12th  to 
the  14th  January. 

It  was  my  intention  to  stay  on  in  Bihar  after  the  Congress  for  two  or  three 
days.  Now  the  Bihar  people  say  this  is  not  at  all  convenient  as  they  will  all  be 
tied  up  with  the  Congress  Session.  I  can,  therefore,  try  to  go  to  some  places  in 
the  UP  during  those  days.  I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Allahabad. 

On  the  29th  I  am  going  to  Allahabad  for  the  day  and  then  going  to  Banaras 
on  the  30th.  In  Allahabad  I  shall  try  to  find  out  if  it  is  suitable  to  fix  up  my 
programme  there  for  two  days,  7th  and  8th  January,  returning  to  Delhi  on  the 
9  th. 

Is  this  all  right? 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


55.  Letter  to  a  MLA  in  Punjab. 

56.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  UPCC. 
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62.  To  Sultan  Ahmed:  Declining  Invitation  for  a  Meal57 

December  28,  1961 

My  dear  Sultan  Ahmed  Sahib, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  26  and  your  invitation.  I  would  greatly 
like  to  pay  you  a  visit,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  find  the 
time  to  go  for  a  meal.  These  Congress  session  days  are  so  heavily  occupied 
that  I  normally  do  not  accept  any  meal  engagements  then.  I  have  to  work  till 
late  at  night  and  my  meals  are  quickly  taken  so  as  not  to  waste  time  and  they 
are  simple.  Even  in  Delhi,  I  seldom  go  out  for  meals. 

I  hope  you  will  understand  and  forgive  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


63.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Resolutions  for  Congress 
Session  Needed58 

December  28,  1961 

My  dearKrishna, 

This  is  just  to  remind  you  of  what  I  said  to  you  this  evening,  that  is,  that  I 
would  like  you  to  prepare  two  draft  resolutions:  one  on  Goa  and  the  other 
generally  on  the  international  situation.  I  should  like  these  resolutions  to  be 
relatively  brief.  These  will  be  wanted  for  the  Congress  Session.59  You  can  send 
them  to  my  office  here  as  mail  bags  will  be  coming  to  me  fairly  regularly. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


57.  Letter  to  a  lawyer  in  Patna  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Nizam’s  Charitable  Trust.  PMO,  File  No. 
8/207/6 1-PMP,  Part  III,  Sr.  No.  46-A. 

58.  Letter  to  the  Defence  Minister. 

59.  See  SWJN/SS/74. 
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64.  To  Ramakrishna  Bajaj:  Complaints  Against  Krishna 
Menon60 


Anand  Bhavan 
Allahabad 
December  29,  1961 

My  dear  Ramkrishna, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  26th  December.61  I  have  already  written  to  you  rather 
fully  on  the  subject  referred  to  by  you.62 1  can  hardly  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  you,  and  any  way  it  is  for  you  to  decide  what  you  wish  to  do.  Evidently 
you  have  so  decided,  and  I  have  nothing  further  to  write,  you  can,  of  course, 
see  me  when  you  like,  provided  it  is  convenient  to  me. 

A  good  deal  of  what  you  have  written  in  your  note  attached  to  your  letter 
is  not  correct,  or  is  distorted.  I  do  not  know  where  you  get  your  facts  from.  I 
might  mention,  however,  that  Dr  Baliga63  came  to  me  some  time  ago  and  asked 
me  if  he  can  join  the  Congress.  I  encouraged  him  to  do  so.  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  on  many  things,  but  I  have  a  high  regard  for  him. 

So  far  as  Shri  Krishna  Menon’s  candidature  is  concerned,  he  represents 
our  policy,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Kripalaniji  criticises  and  condemns  both 
those  policies  in  the  strongest  language.  Obviously,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
and  so  far  as  any  Congressman  should  be  concerned,  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
has  to  be  supported. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


60.  Letter. 

61.  Appendix  19. 

62.  For  earlier  correspondence,  see  SWJN/SS/72/appendix  23  and  items  52  and  53. 

63.  A.V.  Baliga,  physician  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Congress  of  Surgeons. 
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65.  To  R.R.  Diwakar:  Appointing  Trustees  of 
Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi64 


December  30,  1961 

My  dear  Diwakar, 

I  am  enclosing  in  original,  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Sucheta  Kripalani.  In 
this  she  takes  exception  to  the  procedure  we  adopted  in  appointing  trustees. 
Also  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Could  you  kindly  deal  with  this  matter? 

Perhaps  there  is  some  substance  in  the  objection  taken.  It  can,  of  course, 
be  rectified  in  some  way. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


66.  To  S.L.  Singh:  No  Time  to  Visit  Tripura65 


December  30,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Singh, 

Your  letter  of  the  26th  December  has  reached  me  here  in  Banaras. 

I  would  greatly  like  to  visit  Tripura  where  I  have  not  gone  for  many  years. 
But  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  go  there  on  this  occasion.  I  am  going 
to  Assam  mainly  to  open  the  new  refinery  near  Gauhati.  It  is  not  much  of  a 
tour.  I  have  to  go  straight  from  there  to  the  Indian  Science  Congress  opening  in 
Orissa,  and  then  to  the  Patna  Congress. 

You  have  all  my  good  wishes  for  the  election  and  for  the  other  Congress 
work  you  may  be  doing.  I  wish  you  success. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


64.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi,  Rajghat,  New  Delhi. 

65.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Tripura  State  Congress  Committee,  Congress  Bhawan, 
Hariganga  Basak  Road,  Agartala. 
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67.  To  C.P.N.  Singh:  Lunch  Meeting  in  Patna66 


Circuit  House, 
Gauhati 
December  31,  1961 

My  dear  C.P.N, 

Your  letter  of  the  27th  December  reminding  me  of  the  lunch  engagement  has 
reached  me  here  in  Gauhati.  I  certainly  hope  to  avail  myself  of  this  invitation. 
So  also  Indira.  I  am  not  sure  about  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit  as  she  may  not  reach 
Patna  by  then.67 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


68.  To  Zakir  Husain:  C.P.N.  Singh’s  Lunch  in  Patna68 

Circuit  House, 
Gauhati 
December  31,  1961 

My  dear  Zakir  Husain, 

I  have  promised  to  go  and  have  lunch  with  C.P.N.  Singh  on  the  day  of  my 
arrival  in  Patna  that  is  the  4th  January.69  Indira  and  probably  Vijaya  Lakshmi 
Pandit  will  also  join  in  this  lunch.  I  hope  you  do  not  mind  my  accepting  this 
invitation.  I  am  not  sure  about  Mrs  Pandit  as,  I  think,  she  may  not  be  in  Patna 
on  that  day. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


66.  Letter  to  the  former  Ambassador  to  Japan;  address:  New  Dak  Bungalow  Road,  Patna. 
PMO,  File  No.  8/207/6 1 -PMP,  Part  III,  Sr.  No.  39-A. 

67.  See  also  item  68. 

68.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Bihar.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/61 -PMP,  Part  III,  Sr.  No.  40-A. 

69.  See  item  67. 
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69.  No  Time  to  Edit  Speeches70 

I  am  sorry  it  is  quite  beyond  my  capacity  to  read  through  these  reports  of  my 
speeches.  I  have  no  time  and  I  am  not  likely  to  have  that  time  for  a  considerable 
period. 

2.  I  have  no  objection  to  some  selected  speeches  of  mine  dealing  with 
planned  development  being  printed  for  distribution.  But  obviously  they  will 
have  to  be  carefully  prepared  for  this  purpose.  I  would  suggest  that  Shri 
Kaushik,71  who  is  working  with  me  nowadays,  might  be  asked  to  read  them 
first  and  make  such  corrections  as  he  deems  necessary.  Later,  the  Director  of 
the  Publications  Division  will,  no  doubt,  read  and  prepare  them  carefully,  and 
choose  which  ones  should  be  selected. 


(b)  Social  Groups 

70.  To  A.A.A.  Fyzee:  Aligarh  University  Enquiry72 

December  11,  1961 

My  dear  Fyzee, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  1 1th  December  and  the  note  attached  which  I 
have  read  with  much  interest.  I  agree  with  much  that  you  have  said  in  this 
note,  or  rather  in  the  letter  to  The  Statesman ,  which  I  had  read  previously  in 
The  Statesman.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  however,  that  the  scope  of  the  Committee 
of  Enquiry  into  Aligarh  University  affairs  was  quite  as  limited  as  you  say. 

I  have  suggested  that  you  might  come  and  see  me  on  the  14th  December 
at  7  P.M.  I  hope  this  suits  you.  I  am  terribly  rushed  for  time  now,  but  I  would 
certainly  like  to  see  you  for  a  while. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


70.  Note,  3 1  December  1961,  presumably  to  a  member  of  his  office  staff. 

71.  L.N.  Kaushik.  See  also  SWJN/SS/71/item  54. 

72.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commonwealth  Scholarships  Selection  Committee,  Ministry 
of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
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71.  To  N.M.  Anwar:  Vaniyambadi  Muslim 
Educational  Society73 


December  13,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Anwar, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  dated  December  12.  I  am  glad  to  know  of  the 
Vaniyambadi  Muslim  Educational  Society  of  which  you  are  the  President  and 
of  the  good  work  that  it  has  been  doing.  I  would  gladly  visit  it  whenever  that  is 
possible.  But  I  fear  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  possible  in  the  near  future.  I  am 
terribly  tied  up  with  the  election  work  and  have  to  go  to  quite  a  few  places. 
Both  the  international  situation  and  domestic  problems  as  well  as  the  visits  of 
many  VIPs  from  abroad  have  tied  me  up. 

With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


72.  To  Hafiz  Mohamed  Ibrahim:  All  India  Sunni  Auqaf 
Conference74 


December  13,  1961 


My  dearHaflzji, 

A  deputation  of  the  All  India  Sunni  Auqaf  Conference  came  to  see  me  today  and 
gave  me  a  memorandum,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.75  They  seem  to  be  very 
much  opposed  to  the  Jamiat  Ulema-i-Hind.  I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  advice 
as  to  what  to  do  in  this  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


73.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  Madras  State;  address:  43  Western  Court,  New 
Delhi. 

74.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Irrigation  and  Power. 

75.  The  memorandum  listed  the  demands  of  the  Sunni  Auqaf  Conference  at  the  conclusion  of 
its  session,  11-13  December  1961,  in  Delhi.  Available  in  NMML. 
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73.  For  Vishnu  Sahay:  Fyzee  on  Islamic  Law76 

Shri  A. A. A.  Fyzee77  saw  me  this  evening.  He  feels  strongly  that  the  Islamic 
Law  as  applied  in  India  in  regard  to  marriage  and  divorce  is  not  only  not  the 
authentic  Islamic  Law  but  has  been  given  up  by  even  the  Islamic  countries 
except  probably  Saudi  Arabia.  This  applies  particularly  to  second  marriages 
and  divorce.  He  is  very  anxious  to  get  something  done  in  India  to  put  India  in 
line  with  almost  all  the  Islamic  countries  in  this  respect,  including  Pakistan. 

2 .  He  has  promised  to  send  me  a  note  about  it  and  wants  us  to  appoint  a 
small  Committee  or  Commission  of  experts  to  consider  this  matter.  When  I 
receive  this  note,  we  shall  consider  it.  That  will  probably  be  two  or  three 
months  later. 

3 .  Meanwhile  I  am  writing  to  you  to  ask  you  to  send  him,  confidentially, 
the  summary  prepared  by  the  Law  Ministry  about  marriages  of  Muslims  with 
non-Muslims.  We  considered  this  in  Cabinet  the  other  day  and  postponed  further 
consideration  of  it  till  a  later  date. 

4 .  I  have  told  Shri  Fyzee  that  I  shall  be  sending  this  to  him  j ust  to  have  his 
opinion  and  advice  on  it.  Please,  therefore,  do  so,  asking  him  to  keep  it 
confidential.78 


74.  To  Krishna  Kripalani:  Fyzee’s  Book  on  Islamic  Law79 

December  21,  1961 

My  dear  Krishna, 

Shri  A.A.A.  Fyzee  has  sent  me  the  attached  note.  He  spoke  to  me  about  it  also. 
He  has  been  working  on  the  English  translation  of  what  is  apparently  considered 
to  be  a  very  important  book  of  Islamic  Law. 

Fyzee’s  idea  is  to  liberalise  the  modem  concept  of  Islamic  Law  which, 
according  to  him,  did  not  fit  in  with  the  original  ideas.80 


76.  Note,  14  December  1961,  for  the  Cabinet  Secretary. 

77.  Former  Vice  Chancellor  of  University  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

78.  See  also  item  74. 

79.  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sahitya  Akademi. 

80.  See  item  73. 
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I  wonder  if  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Sahitya  Akademi  to  help  in  this 
publication.  You  might  consult  the  Vice-President.81 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


75.  To  D.S.  Kothari:  S.  Abid  Husain82 


December  21,  1961 

My  dear  Kothari, 

You  must  have  received  a  letter  from  S.  Abid  Husain,  Acting  Shaikh-ul-Jamia. 
He  has  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  me,  with  that  he  has  sent  a  letter  to  me  also  which 
I  enclose. 

I  think  that  the  Jamia83  has  had  the  service  of  some  remarkably  devoted 
men  and  Abid  Husain  is  one  of  them.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  work  it  has 
done.  Apart  from  this,  it  is  a  kind  of  a  symbol  of  national  thinking  among 
Muslim  institutions.84 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


76.  To  Mehr  Chand  Khanna:  Benefits  for 
Freedom  Fighters85 


Uttarayana 
Santiniketan 
December  24,  1961 


My  dear  Mehr  Chand, 

I  had  a  visit  from  representatives  of  “Freedom  Fighters”  at  Santiniketan.  They 
presented  a  long  memorandum  to  me.  I  had  previously  also  met  them  once.  I 
do  not  quite  understand  this  rigmarole  and  some  of  their  demands  are  not 
feasible.  I  am,  however,  sending  a  copy  of  it  to  you  because  some  points  they 


81.  S.  Radhakrishnan. 

82.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  University  Grants  Commission. 

83.  Jamia  Millia  Islamia. 

84.  See  also  SWJN/SS/69/item  211. 

85.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Rehabilitation. 
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have  made  appear  to  relate  to  your  Ministry,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  Displaced 
Persons  from  East  Bengal  are  concerned.  Possibly  I  referred  this  matter  to  you 
previously  once  also.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  to  Dr  B.C.  Roy 
also.86 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


77.  Removing  Untouchability87 

I  send  my  good  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  in  Gujarat  State  of 
the  “Asprushyata  Nivaran”  Week.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  removal  of  all 
traces  of  untouchability  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  our  nation’s  health  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  our  many  programmes.  So  I  hope  the  celebration  of  the 
Week  will  help  this  great  cause  forward. 


86.  See  items  1 1 8  and  2 1 2. 

87.  Message,  25  December  1961,  forwarded  to  Jivraj  N.  Mehta,  the  Chief  Minister  of 
Gujarat. 
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(c)  States 
(i)  Andhra  Pradesh 

78.  To  D.  Sanjivayya:  Message  for 
Centenary  of  Forestry88 


December  21,  1961 


My  dear  Sanjivayya, 

Your  letter  of  the  12th  December  asking  me  to  send  you  a  message  on  the 
occasion  of  your  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  Forestry.  You  also  want  a 
photograph.  I  am  not  sending  you  this  photograph.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  practice  to 
issue  our  photographs  in  our  publications,  souvenirs,  etc.  I  enclose,  however, 
a  brief  message.89 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


88.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  PMO,  File  No.  31(121)/61-74-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  12-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

89.  The  message  of  2 1  December  1 96 1  read  as  follows:  Gradually  the  importance  of  forestry 
is  being  recognised  in  India.  I  wish  that  this  process  was  faster  as  forestry  is  basic  to  the 
good  health  of  a  nation. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  scientific  reasons  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  forests. 
Forests  are  the  backbone  of  agriculture  and  of  so  many  other  things.  I  am  not  going  to 
refer  to  them  here  in  detail.  But  the  fact  is  that  forests  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
economic  and  social  plans  of  a  country  as  also  of  the  world.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the 
duty  of  every  Government  to  preserve  and  maintain  a  considerable  area  under  forests. 

But  there  are  psychological  reasons  also  which,  I  think,  are  important.  For  my  part, 
I  love  trees  and  forests.  It  seems  to  me  almost  a  sacrilege  for  a  stout  tree,  which  has  taken 
decades  to  grow,  to  be  cut  down.  In  some  country,  I  remember,  there  is  a  law  that  for 
every  tree  cut  down  there  should  be  two  or  three  trees  planted.  I  wish  we  would  have 
some  such  law. 

Anyhow  I  am  glad  this  centenary  is  being  celebrated.  But  the  celebration  should  not 
be  merely  by  speeches  and  meetings.  Rather  it  should  be  by  a  definite  programme  and  its 
implementation.  PMO,  File  No.  31(121)/61-74-PMS,  Sr.  No.  12-B.  Also  available  in  the 
JN  Collection.  A  similar  letter  was  sent  the  same  day  to  Algu  Rai,  a  minister  in  the  UP 
Government.  PMO,  File  No.  31(121)/61-74-PMS,  Sr.  No.  13-A. 
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(ii)  Assam 


79.  To  B.P.  Chaliha:  Assam  Development90 


December  9,  1961 

My  dear  Chaliha, 

I  enclose  a  letter  which  I  have  received  through  Hem  Barua.  I  hope  you  will 
kindly  look  into  this  matter. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  December  6  with  a  long  note  attached. 
We  are  all  anxious  to  help  Assam,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  additional 
funds.91  However,  what  you  have  written  will,  no  doubt,  be  considered. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


80.  To  Hem  Barua:  Forward  Requests  to  Chaliha92 

December  9,  1961 

My  dear  Hem  Barua, 

Your  letter  of  8th  December.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  reply  to  your  previous  letter, 
but  I  then  forwarded  the  other  letter  you  had  sent  me  to  the  Chief  Minister  of 
Assam. 

In  the  letter  of  Shri  Khagendra  Narayan  Konwar  which  you  have  sent, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  demands  or  requests.  I  can  hardly  do  anything  about 
them.  All  I  can  do  is  to  send  his  letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam,  which  I 
am  doing. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


90.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Assam.  PMO,  File  No.  17(487)/61-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  2-A. 

91 .  For  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan,  according  to  the  subject  under  which  this  letter  was  filed  in 
the  PMO.  Hem  Barua’s  letter  was  not  traced. 

92.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  PSP,  from  Assam. 
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81.  To  Zakir  Husain:  Flood  Relief  Funds93 


(iii)  Bihar 


December  9,  1961 

My  dear  Zakir  Husain, 

How  is  your  Flood  Relief  Fund  getting  on?  Are  you  spending  it  liberally  or 
holding  on  to  much  of  it?  I  think  in  these  matters  one  should  be  fairly  generous.94 

Some  more  money  which  I  have  received  is  being  sent  to  you.  I  expect  to 
get  a  considerable  sum  from  the  recent  Tea  Auction  in  Calcutta95  and  I  hope  to 
send  you  at  least  rupees  one  lakh  out  of  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


82.  To  Zakir  Husain:  More  Flood  Relief  Funds  Available96 

December  19,  1961 

My  dear  Zakir  Husain, 

I  wrote  to  you  some  days  ago  asking  you  about  the  Bihar  Relief  Fund  and  how 
you  had  used  it.97  Have  you  exhausted  it  or  are  you  holding  on  to  a  good  part  of 
it  still?  I  can  send  you  more  money,  Rs  1  lakh  or  more,  if  you  require  it. 

I  am  told  by  the  Delhi  Branch  of  the  Bharat  Sevak  Samaj  that  they  sent  you 
a  large  quantity  of  clothes  for  distribution,  but  no  receipt  for  these  clothes 
came  to  them  even  though  reminders  were  sent.  They  have  collected  a  good 
many  other  clothes  also  and  they  are  waiting  for  some  intimation  from  you 
before  they  send  them  on  to  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


93.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Bihar.  PMO,  File  No.  7(247)/61-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  38-A. 

94.  See  SWJN/SS/72/section  Development,  subsection  Floods;  SWJN/SS/71 /items  163-164; 
SWJN/SS/70/section  Development  subsection  Flood  Relief 

95.  See  item  6. 

96.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Bihar.  PMO,  File  No.  7(247)/61-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  50-A.  Also 
available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

97.  Item  81. 
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83.  To  Syed  Mahmud:  Memorial  to  Sri  Krishna  Sinha98 

December  25,  1961 

My  dear  Mahmud, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  24th  December. 

I  shall  gladly  associate  myself  with  the  memorial  to  Sri  Babu."  Normally 
we  avoid  having  special  functions  during  the  Congress  session’s  period.  Those 
days  are  very  heavily  occupied  and  this  time  the  session  is  going  to  be  a  brief 
one.  If  you  have  this  function  during  the  session  period,  it  is  not  a  question 
merely  of  my  finding  time  for  it,  but  of  others  who  come  to  the  session  also 
coming  to  it.  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  possible  to  do  so  without  upsetting  the  Congress 
arrangements.  The  result  will  be  that  the  function  will  suffer. 

It  might  be  better  therefore  to  have  this  foundation  stone  ceremony  at 
some  other  time  after  proper  arrangements  have  been  made.  Doing  this  kind  of 
thing  in  a  hurry  is  not  fair  to  the  function  or  to  the  person  who  is  honoured. 
When  the  foundation  stone  is  laid,  we  must  have  full  plans  etc.  of  the  building, 
auditorium  etc.  so  that  people  can  see  them.  Also,  some  financial  arrangements 
should  be  made  or,  at  any  rate,  should  be  visible. 

I  do  not  understand  how  a  foundation  stone  can  be  laid  without  proper 
plans  being  ready.100 

This  is  my  view.  But  if  it  has  been  decided  to  have  this  ceremony,  I  shall 
agree  to  go  there.  The  exact  time  can  only  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the 
Congress  meetings  and  the  Reception  Committee. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


98.  Letter  to  Congress  MP;  address:  20  Tughlak  Crescent,  New  Delhi.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/ 
61-PMP,  Part  III,  Sr.  No.  26-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

99.  Sri  Krishna  Sinha,  former  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar. 

100.  According  to  Syed  Mahmud’s  letter  of  24  December  1961,  the  plan  was  to  have  an 
auditorium  and  a  library  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  at  Patna.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/6 1  - 
PMP,  Part  III,  Sr.  No.  25-A. 
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(iv)  Delhi 


84.  To  Sham  Nath:  Mobilizing  Citizens101 


December  27,  1961 


My  dear  Sham  Nathji, 

Your  letter  of  the  27th  December.  I  am  much  interested  to  learn  that  you  are 
trying  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  Delhi  to  improve  this  capital 
city  in  many  ways  and  are  having  a  Nagar  Vikas  Sammelan  for  this  purpose.  I 
think  this  is  an  excellent  move.  No  city  can  make  much  progress  without  the 
active  and  intelligent  cooperation  of  its  citizens.  To  be  a  citizen  of  Delhi  is  a 
privilege  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to  do  something  for  the  city  to  which 
they  claim  to  belong. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(v)  Kashmir 

85.  To  Pyarelal  Nayyar:  Gandhi  on  referring  Kashmir  to 
Security  Council102 


December  10,  1961 

My  dear  Pyarelal, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  9th  December  with  which  you  have  sent  me  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to  Dahyabhai  Patel.  I  am  glad  you  have  corrected  his 
impression. 

As  far  as  I  can  remember,  he  particularly  referred,  giving  you  as  the 
authority,  to  Bapu  not  approving  of  our  reference  of  the  Kashmir  issue  to  the 
Security  Council.  In  reply,  I  said  to  him  that  this  was  not  correct.  I  myself 
went  to  Bapu  and  told  him  about  our  decision  to  refer  aggression  in  the  region 
of  Kashmir  to  the  Security  Council  (not  the  Kashmir  issue  as  such).  In  fact,  so 


101.  Letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Delhi.  PMO,  File  No.  17(365)/59-61-PMS,  Sr.  No.  13-A.  Also 
available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

102.  Letter  to  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  secretary;  Address:  2-4  Theatre  Communication  Buildings, 
Connaught  Circus,  New  Delhi. 
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far  as  I  can  remember,  I  even  took  the  draft  we  had  prepared  in  this  connection 
and  read  it  out  to  Bapu.  My  own  strong  impression  is  that  he  approved  of  our 
reference  to  the  Security  Council.103 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


86.  To  MEA  Officials:  Gandhi  on  Kashmir  and  Security 
Council104 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  some  days  ago,  Shri  Dahyabhai 
Patel105  said  that  Gandhiji  had  opposed  our  reference  of  the  Kashmir  issue  to 
the  Security  Council.  My  own  vivid  impression  was  that  he  had  agreed  to  it, 
and  I  said  so  in  the  Rajya  Sabha.106 

2.  Thereafter  Dahyabhai  Patel  wrote  to  Pyarelalji.107  Now  Pyarelal  has 
sent  me  a  letter  which  is  an  interesting  one  and  might  be  kept  in  our  records.  I 
enclose  it.108 


87.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Srinagar  Seminar  in 
January  Not  Advised109 


December  16,  1961 

[Nan  dear,] 

Your  letter  of  the  1 5th  December.  I  hope  to  meet  you  at  Santiniketan  on  the 
23rd  December.  I  shall  reach  there  a  little  before  lunch  time. 

As  for  Bakhshi’s110  invitation  to  you  to  go  to  Srinagar  for  some  kind  of 
seminar,  I  do  not  personally  think  this  is  at  all  an  important  matter.  There  is  no 
harm  in  your  going  there  if  you  feel  like  it,  but  the  end  of  January  is  a  frightfully 


103.  See  also  items  264,  86  and  appendix  11. 

104.  Note,  1 1  December  1961,  for  R.K.  Nehru,  the  SG,  M.J.  Desai,  the  FS,  and  YD.  Gundevia, 
the  CS.  MEA,  File  No.  2(35)/61-KV,  p.  3/note. 

105.  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Swatantra  Party. 

106.  See  item  264,  here  p.  593. 

107.  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  secretary. 

108.  See  also  item  85  and  appendix  11. 

109.  Letter  to  the  former  High  Commissioner  to  the  UK. 

1 10.  Bakhshi  Ghulam  Mohammed,  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 
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cold  time  there.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  a  seminar  should  be  held  there 
at  this  time.  Also,  remember  that  this  is  about  the  time  when  Mrs  Kennedy  will 
be  here.  It  seems  to  me  desirable  for  you  to  be  within  reach  then. 

Bakhshi  is  in  Delhi  now  and  I  suppose  I  shall  see  him  in  a  day  or  two.  I 
shall  enquire  from  him  about  it. 


[Love, 

Jawahar] 


(vi)  Kerala 

88.  To  Pattom  Thanu  Pillai:  Idikki  Project111 


December  11,  1961 


My  dear  Thanu  Pillai, 

I  have  your  letter  of  December  8  about  the  Idikki  Hydro  Electric  Project.  I  am 
immediately  forwarding  it  to  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission 
for  him  to  give  early  consideration  to  this  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[ Jawahar lal  Nehru] 


89.  To  V.R.  Krishna  Iyer:  A.K.  Gopalan’s  Agitation112 


December  19,  1961 


Dear  Krishna  Iyer, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  December.113 1  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  much,  or  indeed  hardly  anything  about  the  kisan  agitation  started  by 
Gopalan114  in  Kerala,  nor  do  I  know  much  about  the  Government  measures 
taken  against  it.  All  I  can  do  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Minister115  in 
Kerala  to  what  you  have  written.  I  am  doing  this. 


111.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Kerala. 

1 12.  Letter  to  an  advocate  and  MLA;  address:  Hospital  Road,  Emakulam. 

113.  Appendix  16. 

114.  A.K.  Gopalan,  CPI. 

1 15.  Pattom  Thanu  Pillai. 
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As  you  perhaps  would  realise,  I  have  been  very  heavily  occupied  during 
the  past  few  weeks. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


90.  To  Pattom  Thanu  Pillai:  Resolve  Kisan  Agitation 
Issue116 


December  19,  1961 

My  dear  Thanu  Pillai, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  V.R.  Krishna  Iyer,  MLA,117  a  former  Minister  in 
Namboodiripad’s  Ministry.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  letter.  I  am  sending  a  copy 
also  to  Sankar.118 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  kisan  agitation  that 
Gopalan  has  started  because  I  do  not  know  much  about  it,  nor  do  I  know 
much  about  the  Government’s  measures  taken  against  it.119  But  when  an  appeal 
is  made  for  any  kind  of  conciliation,  it  is  always  a  good  thing  to  meet  that 
appeal  insofar  as  it  is  reasonable.  This  should  especially  be  so  if  it  involves 
implementation  of  the  Kerala  Agrarian  Relations  Act. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1 16.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Kerala. 

117.  Appendix  16. 

118.  R.S.  Sankar,  Chairman  of  the  KPCC. 

119.  See  item  89. 
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91.  To  Pattom  Thanu  Pillai:  Oil  Refinery  in  Kerala120 


Banaras 
December  30,  1961 

My  dear  Thanu  Pillai, 

You  wrote  to  me  towards  the  end  of  November  about  the  establishment  of  an 
oil  refinery  in  Kerala.121  I  sent  your  letter  to  our  Minister  of  Mines  &  Oil, 
Keshava  Deva  Malaviya.122  He  tells  me  that  the  establishment  of  an  oil  refinery 
in  South  India  is  already  engaging  the  attention  of  his  Ministry.123  Before  any 
decision  can  be  taken,  there  will  have  to  be  field  surveys,  location  study,  and 
examination  of  various  other  matters.  All  these  will  take  some  time. 

I  understand  that  Keshava  Deva  Malaviya  is  likely  to  visit  Kerala  soon.  He 
will  personally  explain  the  position  to  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


120.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Kerala.  PMO,  File  No.  17(395)/60-71-PMS,  Sr.  No.  1 1- 
A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

121.  See  Appendix  2. 

122.  On  26  November,  Nehru  forwarded  the  letter  to  K.D.  Malaviya  with  a  covering  letter:  “I 
enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Pattom  Thanu  Pillai,  Chief  Minister  of 
Kerala.  Please  advise  as  to  what  answer  I  should  send  him.” 

123.  See  K.D.  Malaviya  to  Nehru,  2  December  1961,  with  attached  Note  on  oil  refinery  in 
South  India  in  NMML,  K.D.  Malaviya  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  94,  pp.  23-24. 
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(vii)  Maharashtra 


92.  To  Sri  Prakasa:  Walking  the  Ramp  at 
the  Raj  Bhavan124 


December  5,  1961 


My  dear  Prakasa, 

I  enclose  copy  of  a  telegram  I  have  received.125 1  do  not  know  anything  about 
this  beauty  contest,  but  it  does  seem  odd  to  hold  this  beauty  contest  at  the  Raj 
Bhavan. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(viii)  Mysore 

93.  To  B.D.  Jatti:  Raising  Sandalwood  Oil  Prices126 


December  7,  1961 


My  dear  Jatti, 

I  enclose  a  note  from  my  P.P.S.127  This  was  prepared  by  him  after  meeting 
some  members  of  the  Essential  Oil  Association128  from  Mysore.  You  will  see 
that  both  he  and  our  Secretary  for  Finance129  feel  that  there  is  some  justification 
in  the  complaint  of  these  people.  Also  I  do  not  understand  why  we  should  not 
earn  more  foreign  exchange  from  foreign  countries.  Why  should  the  price  of 
Sandalwood  oil  be  reduced  when  a  higher  price  can  be  obtained  abroad? 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


124.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Maharashtra. 

125.  On  5  December,  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Pradesh  Arya  Pratinidhi  Sabha  wrote:  “The 
Arya  Pratinidhi  Sabha  of  the  States  of  Maharashtra  and  Gujarat  strongly  condemns  and 
opposes  the  beauty  contest  being  held  on  16-12-1961  at  Raj  Bhavan  and  strongly  appeal 
to  all  concerned  to  stop  forthwith  otherwise  the  Sabha  will  be  compelled  to  organise 
staunch  opposition  to  it.” 

126.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Mysore. 

127.  Kesho  Ram. 

128.  Founded  in  1956,  the  Essential  Oil  Association  of  India  is  an  organisation  of  scientists, 
traders,  manufacturers  and  farmers,  to  promote  essential  oils. 

129.  L.K.  Jha,  Secretary,  Department  of  Economic  Affairs. 
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(ix)  Nagaland 

94.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  British  Citizenship  for  Phizo130 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:131  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state  whether 
it  is  a  fact  that  British  citizenship  has  been  granted  to  A.Z.  Phizo  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom? 

The  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting  (B.V.  Keskar):  Yes,  Sir.  He 
has  been  registered  as  a  United  Kingdom  Citizen. 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:  The  papers  report  that  normally  under  the  rules  and 
the  law  of  citizenship,  a  person  has  got  to  state  his  nationality  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  and  nationality  at  the  time  of  his  application.  And  it  is  also  stated 
that  he  did  not  give  his  nationality  at  the  time  of  his  application  as  Indian. 
He  only  said... 

Deputy  Chairman:132  Please  put  a  question. 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:  May  I  know  whether  this  a  fact  and,  if  yes,  what 
steps  are  being  taken  and  how  citizenship  was  granted  to  him  under  these 
dubious  circumstances? 

B.V.  Keskar:  As  far  as  we  have  come  to  know  from  the  UK  Government, 
Mr  Phizo  has  been  registered  as  a  UK  citizen  after  the  twelve-month 
residential  qualification,  which  is  essential,  and  as  a  citizen  of  India. 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:  He  was  almost  a  criminal  when  he  was  in  the  Naga 
land  as  an  Indian  subject ... 

Arjun  Arora:133  Not  almost  but  fully. 


130.  Oral  answers,  7  December  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXVI,  Nos  1-15,  27 
November- 15  December  1961,  cols  1376-1379. 

131.  Congress  MP  from  Mysore  State. 

132.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 

133.  Congress  MP  from  UP. 
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N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:  I  stand  corrected.  Thank  you.  As  an  Indian  subject  he 
had  escaped  somehow  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Was  it  not  their  duty  then 
to  have  brought  him  down  here  under  the  rules  of  extradition  and  some 
such  thing  and  try  him  properly  before  the  granting  of  citizenship  by  the 
UK  Government? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  true  that  Mr  Phizo  was  charged  with  serious  crimes. 
We  did  not  think,  on  the  whole,  necessary  to  ask  for  his  extradition  to  India 
when  this  question  came  up.  When  the  UK  Government  informed  us  that  they 
intended  registering  him  as  a  UK  national,  first  of  all,  we  pointed  out  that  this 
could  only  be  based  on  his  being  an  Indian  national  to  them.  To  this  Mr  Phizo 
had  objected.  Nevertheless  when  the  UK  Government  registered  him,  they  did 
it  on  the  basis  of  his  being  an  Indian  national.  And  I  understand  that  Mr  Phizo 
has  objected  again.  Although  he  has  accepted  the  nationality,  he  has  registered 
his  protest.  Anyway  it  was  done.  And  we  pointed  out  again  to  the  British 
Government  even  while  registering  him  that  the  question  of  his  extradition 
might  arise. 

A.D.  Mani:134  Was  it  not  pointed  out  to  the  UK  Government  at  any  time  that 
the  grant  of  British  citizenship  would  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  in 
view  of  the  antecedents  of  Mr  Phizo  and  his  being  a  fugitive  from  justice? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  did  not  say  that.  We  only  pointed  out  chiefly  the  facts, 
one  being  that  he  could  only  go  there  as  an  Indian  national.  He  could  not  be  and 
he  was  not  the  national  of  any  other  country.  We  pointed  out  to  them  that  there 
were  certain  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged  and  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  us  to  ask  for  his  extradition  some  time  or  other  in  future. 

ft.  r.  wfrr:135  w  irarftft  ft  q?  sicwft  ft  ftft  fft 
W  I  %  fftft  eft  Hfer  fftft  ft  3TS  FRKT  RIFT  RTTfftF 

W  3{ft  cpT  ft 

jRTFRfW  ftR:  ft  gft  hi^h  ftf  ft  «<*>!  ft  ft  3^ft  fftr  eft  %  I 


134.  Independent  MP  from  Madhya  Pradesh. 

135.  Congress  MP  from  Maharashtra. 
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[Translation  begins: 

RN.  Rajabhoj:136  Will  the  honourable  Prime  Minister  tell  us  whether  it  is 
true  that  Phizo,  after  receiving  British  citizenship,  has  plans  to  return  to 
Nagaland? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  haven’t  been  able  to  find  this  out,  it  depends  on  his  sentiment. 

Translation  ends] 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  sorry  I  missed  a  word  of  what  Pandit  Kunzru  said.  Did 
we  let  them  know  what? 

H.N.  Kunzru:137  Directly  or  indirectly  that  the  Government  of  India  had  no 
objection  to  the  grant  of  UK  citizenship  to  Phizo? 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:  May  I  know  whether  any  extradition  proceedings  are 
going  to  be  instituted  against  Mr  Phizo? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  said  that  we  did  not  rule  them  out,  but  we  have  no 
present  intention  of  instituting  them. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  Did  not  the  Government  of  India  let  the  British  Government 
know  directly  or  indirectly  that  it  had  no  objection  to  the  grant  of  UK 
citizenship  to  Mr  Phizo? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  think  that  directly  we  said  anything  of  the  kind,  but 
it  may  be  presumed  that  because  we  did  not  expressly  object  to  it,  it  was 
considered  indirectly  that  we  had  no  objection.  Maybe  that. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:138  According  to  the  British  law  it  would  be  open  to  Mr 
Phizo  to  plead  political  offence  in  order  not  to  be  extradited  here.  When  it 
was  open  to  Mr  Phizo  to  make  such  a  pleading  because  of  the  law  in  this 
matter,  why  did  the  British  Government  then  give  him  citizenship  when  the 
law  provides  such  protection  against  extradition  in  political  cases? 


136.  See  fh  135  in  this  section. 

137.  Independent  MP  from  UP. 

138.  CPI  MP  from  West  Bengal. 
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B.V.  Keskar:  The  question  before  us  is  why  the  British  Government  wanted 
to  grant  him  citizenship  and,  as  the  Prime  Minister  has  pointed  out,  we  said 
that  if  at  all  Mr  Phizo  had  to  be  considered  for  UK  citizenship,  the  first 
question  would  be  that  he  is  an  Indian  national.  Then  only  he  could  be 
granted  citizenship.  It  is  for  the  British  Government  to  decide  whether  it  is 
proper  for  them  to  grant  citizenship  or  not. 

Deputy  Chairman:  Next  question. 


(x)  Orissa 


95.  To  Guizarilal  Nanda:  Paradip  Port139 


December  5,  1961 


My  dear  Guizarilal, 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  I  am  going  to  Orissa  for  the  Science  Congress.  I 
have  been  asked  by  Chief  Minister  Patnaik  to  visit  Paradeep,  where  it  is  proposed 
to  develop  a  port,  and  to  lay  some  foundation  stone.  I  should  like  to  know  if 
this  Paradeep  Port  scheme  has  been  accepted  by  the  Planning  Commission.  I 
think  we  should  accept  it.  This  is  one  of  those  matters  which,  apart  from  their 
practical  significance,  have  a  great  emotional  appeal  too.140 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


139.  Letter  to  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission.  PMO,  File  No.  1 7(43)/-56- 
64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  95-A. 

140.  See  appendix  5;  item  96  in  this  volume.  See  also  SWJN/SS/70/items  255, 257  and  appendix 
67. 
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96.  To  B.  Patnaik:  Dream  Realistically141 


December  5,  1961 

My  dear  Biju, 

Your  letter  of  the  1st  December.142  You  have  indeed  a  hard  task  in  Orissa,  but  I 
am  sur^you  will  make  good.  Certainly  aim  high,  but  not  too  high,  because 
otherwise  there  is  a  sense  of  frustration  later. 

You  suggest  a  network  of  television  covering  all  your  Panchayats.  How 
can  I  give  you  something  which  practically  does  not  exist  in  India?  Personally 
I  have  discouraged  it,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that,  in  the  balance,  it  is  a  good 
thing,  even  though  it  has  obvious  merits.  We  have  to  see  these  things  in  the 
context  of  India  today.  In  that  context,  it  does  not  fit  in. 

You  may  perhaps  say  that  whether  it  exists  in  other  parts  of  India  or  not, 
you  can  build  it  up  in  Orissa.  No  doubt  you  can.  But  the  expense  and  energy 
devoted  to  it,  I  think,  can  be  utilized  in  other  ways  much  better.143 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


97.  To  B.  Patnaik:  Paradip  and  Electioneering144 

December  12,  1961 

My  dear  Biju, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Shri  Gulzarilal  Nanda.145  This  is  in  regard  to 
your  proposal  that  I  should  visit  Paradeep.146  Will  you  please  let  me  know  how 
this  matter  stands? 

There  is  another  aspect  which  I  should  like  you  to  consider.  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  Orissa  for  any  election  work  apart  from  the  two  days 
that  I  am  spending  there  early  in  January.  You  have  to  consider  how  best  to 


141.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa.  PMO,  File  No.  17(398)/60-62-PMS,  Sr.  No. 
100  A. 

142.  Appendix  5. 

143.  See  also  item  95. 

144.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa. 

145.  See  appendix  10. 

146.  See  also  items  95-96  and  appendix  5. 
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utilise  those  two  days  or  rather  part  of  them  as  I  shall  be  engaged  in  the  Science 
Congress147  also. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


98.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Visit  to  Paradip  due148 


December  19,  1961 


My  dear  Morarji, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Patnaik.149  In  view  of  what  he 
has  written,  I  think  I  should  go  to  Paradeep  next  month  when  I  am  in  Orissa 
for  two  or  three  days.150 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


93.  To  Surendranath  Dwivedy:  Paradip151 


December  21,  1961 

My  dear  Dwivedy, 

I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  the  11th  December.152 

It  is  true  that  I  am  visiting  Orissa  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Science 
Congress.  Insofar  as  Paradeep  is  concerned,  it  attracts  me  greatly  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  finally  decided  upon.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  some  steps  are  being  taken 
to  this  end  already.  But  I  rather  doubt  if  I  can  give  any  precise  undertaking 
when  I  visit  Paradeep.  All  these  matters  have  to  go  through  certain  procedures 
in  view  of  their  financial  implications. 


147.  3-9  January  1962. 

148.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister. 

149.  B.  Patnaik,  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa.  See  appendix  14. 

150.  See  other  items  in  this  section  on  this  issue;  also  appendices  5  and  10. 

151.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  PSP,  from  Orissa;  address:  Telangabazar,  Cuttack  1. 

152.  See  appendix  12. 
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My  visit  to  Orissa  is  certainly  partly  official,  but  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
some  non-official  aspects  of  it.  Because  of  this,  where  the  non-official  aspect 
is  predominant,  I  view  it  as  a  non-official  tour.153 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(xi)  Punjab 


100.  To  Fateh  Singh:  Misrepresenting  the 
Punjab  Commission  Matter154 


December  7,  1961 

My  dear  Sant  Fateh  Singhji, 

I  have  seen  a  press  report  in  which  you  are  stated  to  have  said  at  Ambala  on 
December  3 155  that  the  Congress  Government  had  gone  back  on  its  word  of 
honour  to  set  up  the  “type  of  commission  to  enquire  into  the  Akali  allegation  of 
discrimination  against  the  Sikhs,  which  it  had  promised  to  the  mediators  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  termination  of  Master  Tara  Singh’s  fast.” 

I  am  much  surprised  to  read  this  report  of  what  you  have  said.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  was  no  promise  given  to  the  mediators  or  to  any  one  else  about 
any  condition  precedent  to  the  termination  of  Master  Tara  Singh’s  fast,  as  you 
have  suggested.  It  was  made  repeatedly  clear  by  me  and  by  the  Home  Minister 
that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission,  would  be  as  stated  by  me  in  my 
speech  in  Parliament  and  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  would  be  chosen 
by  Government.  I  said  that  I  was  prepared  to  consider  names  sent  to  me,  but 
the  decision  will  be  the  Government’s  and  the  Government’s  alone.156 

In  view  of  this,  I  cannot  understand  how  you  can  make  a  charge  against 
Government  which  has  no  foundation. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


153.  See  appendix  14. 

154.  Letter  to  Akali  Dal  leader;  address:  Shiromani  Gurudwara  Prabandhak  Committee, 
Amritsar. 

155.  He  was  addressing  a  congregation  in  the  City  Manji  Sahib  Gurdwara. 

156.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  117-118;  See  also  SWJN/SS/7 1  section  Politics  subsection  Punjab. 
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101.  To  Harbans  Singh  Gujrai:  Punjab  Commission 
Membership157 


December  7,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Gujrai, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  3rd  December  1961 . 1  regret  I  am  unable  to 
continue  a  controversy  about  the  Commission  and  its  members.  In  any  event 
this  would  have  been  improper.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  wholly 
unjustified  and  baseless  charges  are  being  made  against  Government,  this 
controversy  must  end  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  do  not  understand  from  what  source  you  have  got  the  impressions  to 
which  you  refer  in  your  letter.  All  I  can  say  is  that  they  are  completely  wrong.158 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


102.  To  Yadavendra  Singh:  Arranging  to  Meet159 

December  10,  1961 

My  dear  Yadavendra  Singhji, 

I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  December  7.  I  hope  you 
have  got  over  your  fever. 

I  see  that  you  are  coming  here  tomorrow  for  two  days.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
heavily  occupied  tomorrow  and  the  day  after.  Tomorrow  there  is  a  full  day’s 
debate  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  and  some  other  important  engagements.  Day  after 
tomorrow,  the  King  of  Malaya1  o0  is  returning  to  Delhi  and  there  are  a  number  of 
functions.  I  would  have  preferred  to  see  you  on  some  later  day,  but  if  this  is 
not  convenient  to  you,  I  can  see  you  on  the  12th  at  9-30  P.M.  at  my  house. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


1 57.  Letter  to  Legal  Advisor  to  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal;  address:  Gujrai  House,  Bungalow  No. 
2,  Street  C,  Sector  4,  Chandigarh. 

158.  See  item  100. 

159.  Letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  Patiala  House,  New  Delhi. 

160.  Yang  di-Pertuan  Agong.  See  report  of  The  Times  of  India,  8  December  1961,  p.l. 
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103.  To  Senior  Congress  Officials:  Grievances  of  Panipat 
Congress  Mandal  Committees161 

This  morning  a  number  of  members  of  some  Congress  Mandal  Committees  of 
Panipat  came  to  see  me.  They  gave  me  a  memorandum  which  struck  me  as 
making  out  a  prima  facie  case.162 1  do  not  know  if  we  can  do  anything  in  this 
matter,  but  I  feel  that  I  should  send  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  to  you  for 
your  consideration. 

Copies  sent  to  Indiraj i,  Shri  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  Shri  U.N.  Dhebar  and  the 
Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 


104.  For  Congress  Leaders:  Disputed  Selection  of 
Candidate  for  Fazilka163 

I  had  a  deputation  today  of  35  persons  from  the  Mandal  Congress  and  Panchayat 
Samitis  of  Fazilka  on  the  border  of  the  Punjab.  They  complained  about  the 
selection  made  for  the  Punjab  Assembly  seat  of  the  Fazilka  constituency. 

2.  They  said  that  this  seat  was  previously  held  by  a  Communist,  but  in 
the  1957  elections  the  seat  was  won  for  the  Congress  by  the  sitting  Member, 
Shri  Radhe  Krishna  Choudhury,  by  a  majority  of  over  ten  thousand.  He  is  a 
young  man,  twenty  seven  years  of  age,  a  good  agriculturist  and  has  given  land 
in  the  Bhoodan  Movement.  He  is  very  popular  in  his  area.  Above  all,  he  is  a 
resident  of  this  constituency  on  the  border  and  can  thus  understand  and  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  border  area.  Unfortunately,  according  to  them,  instead  of 
this  sitting  Member,  Shri  Teg  Ram  has  been  selected.  Shri  Teg  Ram  lives  at 
Abohar  from  where  other  people  have  been  selected  also. 

3.  Their  chief  complaint  was  about  the  selection  of  an  outsider,  more 
especially  when  the  sitting  Member  was  good,  was  popular  and  had  won  the 
seat  under  difficult  circumstances.  They  seemed  to  suggest  that  there  might  be 
some  danger  of  losing  this  seat  if  an  outsider  was  brought  in. 


161.  Note,  13  December  1961,  to  Indira  Gandhi,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  U.N.  Dhebar,  Partap 
Singh  Kairon. 

162.  The  memorandum,  with  the  attached  letter  of  13  December  1961,  signed  by  Hakumat 
Rai,  Member  of  the  Punjab  PCC  and  seven  others,  concerned  the  candidature  of  Kundan 
Lai  Lamba  for  the  Panipat  constituency  and  the  selection,  instead,  of  Parma  Nand.  Not 
reproduced  here,  but  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

163.  Note,  17  December  1961,  to  N.  Sanjiva  Reddy  and  others. 
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4.  These  people  gave  me  a  paper,  hurriedly  drafted,  when  I  asked  them 
for  it.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  it.164 

5 .  I  told  them  that  I  cannot  interfere  with  the  selection  of  the  Committee, 
but  since  so  many  of  them  had  taken  the  trouble  to  come  from  Fazilka  here 
(there  were  35  of  them),  I  would  send  their  memorandum  to  the  people 
concerned. 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 
17.12.1961 

This  may  be  sent  to: 

1 .  The  Congress  President, 

2 .  Shri  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri, 

3 .  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi, 

4.  Sardar  Partap  Singh  Kairon,  and 

5.  Sardar  Darbara  Singh. 

105.  To  Ajit  Singh  Sarhadi:  Not  Selected165 


December  18,  1961 

Dear  Ajit  Singhji, 

I  have  your  letter  of  15th  December  in  which  you  ask  me  why  you  were 
singled  out  from  all  the  sitting  members  of  the  Punjab  and  left  out. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  I  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  selection  of  candidates 
from  the  Punjab,  at  any  rate  for  most  of  the  seats.  The  matter,  I  believe,  was 
referred  to  a  small  committee.  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  been  left  out  till 
somebody  told  me  later. 

Personally,  I  had  no  objection  to  your  being  selected  and  I  had  said  so  to 
some  friends.  I  think  your  work  in  Parliament  was  creditable.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  whether  you  are  in  Parliament  or  not,  you  will  continue  to  do  good  work. 
With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


1 64.  Memorandum,  1 7  December  1961,  signed  by  Munshi  Ram  Galhotra,  the  President  of  the 
Mandal  Congress  Committee,  Fazilka,  and  1 1  others,  on  behalf  of  the  deputation.  Not 
reproduced  here,  but  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

165.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress. 
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106.  To  Fateh  Singh:  No  Reply  Yet  on 
Punjab  Commission  Matter166 


December  19,  1961 

My  dear  Sant  Fateh  Singhji, 

I  wrote  to  you  on  December  7,  1961,167drawing  your  attention  to  some  reports 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Press.  According  to  these  reports,  you  had  been 
condemning  the  Congress  Government  for  having  gone  back  on  its  word  of 
honour.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  old  letter  I  sent  you. 

I  have  had  no  reply  to  this  letter  yet  from  you.  As  this  is  an  important 
matter  concerning,  not  only  the  honour  of  the  Government  of  India  but 
particularly  of  two  of  its  members,  viz.,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Home 
Minister,168  it  must  be  cleared  up.  I  should  be  grateful,  therefore,  if  you  would 
kindly  let  me  know  on  what  basis  you  have  made  the  statements  referred  to.  I 
repeat  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  this  applies  to  the  Home  Minister 
also,  at  no  time  and  in  no  way  did  we  agree  to  choose  any  person  for  the 
Commission  suggested  by  Master  Tara  Singh. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


107.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Tara  Singh  from  USA  to 
attract  Investment169 


December  22,  1961 


My  dear  Morarji, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Partap  Singh  Kairon,  brought  specially  by  a 
messenger.170  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  letter.  I  should  like  your  advice  as  to 
what  I  should  reply. 


166.  Letter  to  the  leader  of  the  Akali  Dal. 

167.  Item  100. 

168.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

169.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  17(404)  60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  31-A.  Also 
available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

170.  According  to  Partap  Singh’s  letter  of  20  December  1961,  attached  with  this  letter,  Tara 
Singh  had  wide  business  contacts  in  Europe  and  USA  and  “could  certainly  help  in  getting 
more  investors  to  come  from  abroad  and  set  up  new  ventures  in  collaboration  with  Indian 
industrialists.”  The  complete  letter  is  available  at  NMML. 
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I  might  mention  that  Tara  Singh  about  whom  Partap  Singh  has  written  is 
an  attractive  young  man  whom  I  have  met  several  times.  I  believe  he  was 
connected  with  some  business  in  the  United  States  where  he  has  lived  for  long. 
He  came  back  to  India  last  year,  feeling  the  urge  to  do  something  for  India.  Not 
finding  much  scope,  he  went  back.  He  has  come  back  again  this  year  and  he  is 
on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  United  States. 

Although  Tara  Singh  appears  to  me  a  good  young  man,  it  is  not  quite  clear 
to  me  he  can  function  in  the  way  suggested. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  Partap  Singh’s  letter  to  K.C.  Reddy  also.171 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


108.  To  R.K.  Nehru:  Tara  Singh  from  USA172 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  me  from  Sardar  Partap  Singh 
Kairon,  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab.  This  was  brought  by  a  messenger.  I  have 
sent  copies  of  his  letter  to  the  Finance  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
&  Industry.  I  want  you  to  have  this  proposal  examined  in  our  Ministry  quickly 
and  let  me  have  your  reactions. 

Tara  Singh  whose  name  is  suggested  by  the  Chief  Minister  has  impressed 
me  favourably.  But  the  real  point  is  how  the  proposal  made  can  work.  I  am  not 
quite  clear  about  this. 


109.  To  Partap  Singh  Kairon:  Tara  Singh  from  USA  on 
Cooperatives173 


December  27,  1961 

My  dear  Partap  Singh, 

Your  letter  of  the  20th  December  was  handed  to  me  on  the  22nd  December  by 
your  Secretary.  This  was  about  Shri  Tara  Singh. 


171.  The  letter  to  K.C.  Reddy,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  dated  22  December  1961, 
reiterated  these  points.  PMO,  File  No.  17(404)  60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  32-A.  Also  available 
in  the  JN  Collection. 

172.  Note,  22  December  1961,  to  the  Secretary  General  at  the  MEA. 

173.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab.  PMO,  File  No.  17(404)/60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  35- 
A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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As  your  letter  raised  certain  important  issues,  in  regard  to  our  approach  to 
these  problems  I  sent  copies  of  it  to  the  Finance  Minister,174  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  and  also  consulted  the  External  Affairs  Ministry.  I 
have  not  yet  had  the  full  reply.  Meanwhile  I  have  had  a  talk  with  Tara  Singh 
who  accompanied  me  to  Santiniketan.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  own  ideas  were 
different  from  what  you  have  written.  He  is  thinking  in  terms  of  small  industries, 
preferably  cooperative,  being  developed  in  the  rural  areas,  while  you  apparently 
think  of  large  industries  with  American  help.  Every  case  of  a  large  industry 
involves  many  considerations  in  regard  to  our  Plan  and  has  to  be  referred  to 
our  Planning  Commission,  as  well  as  the  Ministries  concerned.  Otherwise, 
there  would  be  overlapping  and  the  Plan  will  be  somewhat  dislocated. 

On  the  other  hand,  encouraging  cooperative  development  of  small  industries 
in  rural  areas  stands  on  a  different  footing  and  I  do  not  myself  see  why  one 
should  object  to  it.  The  main  thing  is  that  we  must  adhere  broadly  to  the  Plan 
and  not  go  out  of  it. 

I  might  add  that  just  at  present,  owing  to  the  Goa  matter,  the  atmosphere  in 
the  United  States  is  not  favourable  to  us.  I  hope  this  will  change. 

I  shall  write  to  you  more  on  the  subject  when  I  have  received  the  replies 
from  the  Ministries  of  Finance175  and  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


110.  To  C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar176 


December  27,  1961 


My  dear  CP, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  26,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure.  I 
am  glad  you  wrote  to  me  and  explained  your  broad  approach  to  certain  problems. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


174.  Item  107. 

175.  The  reply  evidently  arrived  the  same  day,  and  Nehru  forwarded  it  at  once  to  Kairon,  see 
appendix  21. 

176.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Hindu  Religious  Endowments  Commission. 
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(xii)  Rajasthan 

111.  To  Mohanlal  Sukhadia:  No  Time  to  Visit177 

December  9,  1961 

My  dear  Sukhadia, 

Your  letter  of  December  7th.  The  President  of  the  Soviet  Union178  is  definitely 
coming  here  on  the  15th  of  this  month  and  staying  for  some  time.  It  has  thus 
become  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  Ajmer  or  Jaipur  on  the  dates  previously 
fixed.  Also  I  cannot  promise  you  a  date  in  the  very  near  future,  as  you  put  it. 
Certainly  I  shall  go  to  Jaipur  and,  I  hope,  Ajmer  also.  But  when,  I  cannot  just 
say  at  present. 

It  is  becoming  difficult  for  me  to  find  time  to  do  any  election  touring. 
Practically  the  whole  of  December  and  January  are  full  up  with  mainly  other 
work.  However,  I  hope  to  find  at  least  two  days  for  Rajasthan.  Dhebarbhai179 
had  been  good  enough  to  try  to  draw  up  my  tour  programme. 

As  for  the  fertilizer  factory  at  Hanumangarh,  I  fear  I  cannot  find  time  for 
any  such  undertaking  now  and,  frankly,  I  do  not  usually  go  out  to  lay  foundation 
stones  of  private  concerns.  But  the  real  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  time.  Apart 
from  heavy  work,  the  international  situation  and  the  Goan  trouble  are  absorbing 
my  time  and  attention. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


177.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan. 

178.  L.I.  Brezhnev. 

1 79.  U.N.  Dhebar,  former  Congress  President. 
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(xiii)  Uttar  Pradesh 

112.  To  P.C.  Azad:  Choosing  Candidates  for  Election180 

December  9,  1961 

Dear  Azad, 

Your  letter  of  7th  December.  I  am  sorry,  I  could  not  reply  to  your  previous 
letter.  Hundreds  of  these  letters  come  to  me  and  it  has  been  impossible  for  me 
to  reply  to  them. 

I  have  had  nothing  to  do  thus  far  with  the  selection  of  candidates  from  the 
UP  or  from  most  other  places.  For  most  of  the  time  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Central  Election  Committee  when  the  UP  was  discussed. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


113.  To  Baij  Nath  Kapoor:  Cannot  Accept 
Dinner  Engagement181 


December  11,  1961 

My  dear  Baij  Nath, 

Your  letter  of  the  7th  December.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  accept  any  lunch  or 
dinner  engagements  when  I  go  to  Allahabad  next.  This  kind  of  thing  exhausts 
me  too  much.  On  the  last  occasion  too  I  cancelled  a  dinner  engagement  which 
had  already  been  organised. 

My  next  visit  to  Allahabad  is  likely  to  be  on  the  30th  morning  for  an  hour  or 
so  only.  I  shall  probably  reach  Allahabad  at  about  9  a.m.  and  proceed  straight  to 
the  Malaviya  Centenary  meeting,  spend  about  an  hour  there,  then  go  back  to 
the  airfield  and  leave  for  Banaras. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


180.  Letter  to  Uttar  Pradesh  MLC;  address:  35/28  Civil  Lines,  Bareilly.  NMML,  JN  Papers, 
Azad  P.C. 

181.  Letter;  address:  32  Luker  Road,  Allahabad,  UP.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/6 1-PMP,  Part  I,  Sr. 
No.  9-A. 
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114.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Finding  Candidates  for 
Elections182 


December  13,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

I  enclose  a  representation  received  by  me  from  Bal  Krishen  Tandon  of 
Saharanpur.183  Saharanpur,  as  you  know,  was  a  total  loss  to  us  last  time. 

Shyam  Dhar  Misra,  Parliamentary  Secretary  and  member  of  the  PEC  saw 
me  today  and  spoke  about  the  Banaras-Mirzapur  Lok  Sabha  seat.  He  said  that 
Wilson184  who  was  being  recommended  is  old  and  in  bad  health  and  is  not 
capable  of  doing  much.  He  suggested  that  he  should  get  the  Lok  Sabha  seat 
and  Wilson  should  go  to  the  Rajya  Sabha. 

As  regards  the  Banaras  City  seat,  this  is  going  to  be  contested  by  Rustam 
Satin,  Communist,  who  is  a  strong  candidate.  Now  that  Sampurnanand185  is 
not  going  to  stand,  a  strong  person  should  be  selected  to  oppose  Rustam  Satin. 
It  was  suggested  that  Kamlapati  Tripathi186  should  stand  from  this  seat. 

From  Saharanpur,  it  is  said  that  Brij  Nandan  Lai  of  Farukhabad  has  been 
selected.  I  was  told  that  he  is  75  years  old  and  mentally  not  quite  sound. 

Girja  Kishore  suggested  for  Jamaur  constituency  of  Saharanpur  has  shown 
some  papers  to  indicate  that  he  is  a  licencee  for  alcoholic  drinks. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


182.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

183.  His  name,  however,  does  not  figure  in  the  list  of  candidates  announced  by  the  Central 
Congress  Election  Committee  on  26,  29  and  30  December  1961,  for  candidature  in  the 
Lok  Sabha  and  the  UP  Assembly  seats. 

184.  John  N.  Wilson,  former  Lok  Sabha  MP  from  Mirzapur,  UP. 

185.  Former  UP  Chief  Minister. 

186.  Senior  UP  Congressman.  See  also  item  1 16,  fn  192. 
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115.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Selecting  Candidates  for  Election187 

December  26,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

Your  letter  of  the  24th  December188  was  sent  to  me  by  Sucheta  Kripalani  last 
night. 

I  can  very  well  understand  the  sense  of  frustration  which  comes  over  one 
by  these  long  and  interminable  discussions  about  the  choice  of  Congress 
candidates.  But  you  know  how  much  people  here  in  Delhi  have  laboured  over 
this  matter.  Indira  has  been  unwell  with  fever  and  cold.  As  for  Lai  Bahadurji,189 
he  is  worn  out  and  I  greatly  fear  lest  he  fall  ill. 

We  all  agree  that  this  work  should  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
reasons  for  delays  may  be  enquired  into.  But  obviously  they  are  not  due  to  any 
slackness  on  the  part  of  people  here.  You  seem  to  think  that  there  is  some 
deliberate  attempt  to  delay  these  matters.  I  do  not  understand  this.  Also  you 
seem  to  think  that  some  people  here  are  trying  to  upset  your  choice  of  names. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  every  attempt  to  accommodate  you  in  this 
matter.  But  surely  this  does  not  mean  that  people  here  should  not  exercise  their 
judgment,  more  especially  when  there  is  personal  knowledge. 

You  refer  to  Ajit  Prasad190  and  Kamalapati191  having  prolonged  discussions 
with  Lai  Bahadurji.  I  suppose  they  have  met,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  they 
have  had  any  long  discussions.  As  for  Lai  Bahadurji,  he  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  work  and  has  had  no  time  to  meet  individuals  for  any  length  of  time.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  met  both  Ajit  Prasad  Jain  and  Kamalapati  Tripathi 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Indeed  Kamalapati  met  me  for  five  minutes  one 
day  in  my  office  in  Parliament  house.  It  was  a  courtesy  call  and  no  discussion 
took  place. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  completely  right  and  proper  for  Lai  Bahadurji  or  me 
or  Indira  or  anyone  else  to  discuss  these  matters  fully  with  Ajit  Prasad  who  is 
the  President  of  the  PCC.  The  very  purpose  of  his  being  made  President  was 
that  he  should  take  personal  interest  in  these  matters  and  report  to  us  what  his 


1 87.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

188.  This  letter  has  not  been  traced.  However,  the  Sucheta  Kripalani  papers  at  the  NMML 
contain  correspondence  with  C.B.  Gupta  regarding  the  North  Bombay  Constituency 
seat.  See  NMML,  Sucheta  Kripalani  Papers,  File  No.  13.  See  also  item  64  and  SWJN/SS/ 
72/item  49. 

189.  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  the  Home  Minister. 

190.  Ajit  Prasad  Jain,  President  of  the  UPCC. 

191.  Kamalapati  Tripathi,  senior  UP  Congressman. 
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views  are.  As  for  Kamalapati,  he  happens  to  represent  important  sections  among 
Congressmen,  and  if  we  are  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  some  kind  of  non¬ 
group  working,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  win  him  over  and 
accommodate  him.192 

My  own  impression  is  that  you  have  been  very  rigid  in  this  matter  and 
sometimes  inclined  to  accept  people  who  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any 
virtue.  Some  names  suggested  by  you  surprised  me.  I  stated  long  ago  that 
persons  should  be  considered  on  merits  and  if  there  is  any  charge  against  a 
candidate,  this  has  to  be  enquired  into. 

Anyhow  this  matter  is  coming  to  an  end  soon,  I  hope. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


116.  For  Indira  Gandhi  and  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  UP 
Candidate  Selections193 

Shri  Ajit  Prasad  Jain194  met  me  yesterday.  He  was  much  worried  about  some 
names  being  considered  in  the  UP  List.  In  particular,  he  said  some  persons  who 
have  been  suggested  were  very  bad  indeed  from  any  point  of  view.  These 
were: 

1 .  Ram  Krishan  Saras wat  of  Farukhabad, 

2.  Sudama  Prasad  of  Jhansi,195 

3 .  Babu  Ram  Kushwash  of  Barabanki, 

4.  Dhanus  Bari  of  Basti,196  and 

5 .  Ram  Bihari  Singh  of  Jaunpur 

He  did  not  approve  of  Kishori  Lai  Thekedar  of  Lucknow. 

192.  On  29  December  1961,  the  Central  Election  Committee  of  the  Congress  nominated 
Kamalapati  Tripathi  from  his  constitutency  Chandauli,  Varanasi  district.  See  The  Times 
of  India,  30  December  1961,  p.  1. 

193.  Note,  27  December  1961,  for  AICC  members. 

194.  President  of  the  Uttar  Pradesh  PCC. 

1 95.  Sudama  Prasad  Goswami,  MLA  and  Manager  of  Mardan  Singh  Higher  Secondary  School, 
Talbehat,  Jhansi  was  charged  with  embezzlement  of  government  funds  by  forging  Harijan 
scholarship  applications.  NMML,  K.D.  Malaviya  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  237,  p.  99. 

196.  Dhanushdhari  Pandey,  President,  Basti  DCC,  consistently  campaigned  against  K.D. 
Malaviya  and  secured  a  Resolution  by  the  DCC  that  Malaviya  should  not  be  selected  as 
a  candidate  for  Parliament  from  any  constitutency  in  Basti  District.  NMML,  K.D. 
Malaviya  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  237,  pp.  37-40. 
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About  Moradabad,  he  said  that  Din  Dayal  had  created  a  very  bad  situation 
in  that  District  which  might  result  in  practically  finishing  the  Congress  there. 

He  also  said  that  Shri  C.B.  Gupta197  wants  to  push  out  Mohammad  Husain 
of  Bareilly  because  Kala  Murti  wants  this  seat.  According  to  him  Mohammad 
Husain  should  not  be  pushed  out. 

Shri  Keshava  Deva  Malaviya198  was  also  much  agitated  about  one  or  two 
names  that  have  been  published  for  Basti.  He  wrote  to  me  a  letter  which  I  have 
forwarded  to  Indiraj  i.  One  of  the  names199  was  that  of  a  person  who  made  a 
representation  to  me  against  Keshava  Deva  some  months  ago. 

I  am  sending  this  note  for  the  information  of  Indiraj i  and  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastri.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  people. 


117.  To  C.B.  Gupta:  Fertiliser  Factory  Site  at  Gorakhpur200 

December  27,  1961 

My  dear  Chandra  Bhanu, 

Your  letter  of  December  25th  about  the  site  for  a  fertiliser  factory  at  Gorakhpur. 
I  have  referred  this  matter  to  the  Defence  Minister201  and  they  will  look  into  it 
again. 

But  the  position  is  this:  owing  to  recent  developments,  we  have  to  renew 
many  of  our  old  airfields.  Gorakhpur  has  got  an  airfield  which  has  not  been 
used  for  a  considerable  time.  Obviously,  to  renew  this  airstrip  is  one  thing,  to 
have  to  build  another  one  at  another  place  is  a  much  bigger  and  more  expensive 
undertaking.  It  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  we  should  have  an  airfield  at  Gorakhpur 
and  it  should  be  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  which  involves  some  repairs  only.  It 
may  be  possible  to  have  the  fertiliser  project  somewhere  nearby. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


197.  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

198.  Minister  of  Mines  and  Oil. 

199.  Most  likely,  Dhanushdhari  Pandey;  see  fn  196. 

200.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

201.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 
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(xiv)  West  Bengal 

118.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Benefits  for  Freedom  Fighters202 


Uttarayana, 
Santiniketan, 
December  24,  1961 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

A  group  of  so-called  “Freedom  Fighters”  came  to  see  me  at  Santiniketan  and 
presented  a  long  memorandum  to  me.203  They  had  met  me  previously  also  and 
I  think  I  wrote  to  you  about  them.204 

This  memorandum  contains  many  things  which  are  not  feasible.  Perhaps 
some  things  may  be  feasible.  Anyhow,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  it  to  you  for 
your  information  and  such  action  as  you  may  consider  possible. 

There  was  one  point,  however,  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention. 
This  is  about  helping  their  children  in  their  education.  I  believe  there  are  some 
rules  in  the  States  and  also  something  at  the  Centre  about  this  matter.  What  the 
rules  are,  I  do  not  remember. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  list  of  these  people  who  were  sent  to  the  Andamans. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


202.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 

203.  It  was  “A  Memorial  on  Behalf  of  Freedom  Fighters  of  West  Bengal”  dated  24  December 
1961  and  was  from  the  Freedom  Fighters’  Association,  3  Asgar  Mistry  Lane,  Calcutta- 
45,  and  signed  by  Dinesh  Chandra  Das,  the  Secretary;  Lokendra  Kumar  Sen,  the  Joint 
Secretary;  members  Banapriya  Bhattacharya,  Phani  Bhusan  Roy,  Radheshyam  Saha,  and 
8  others. 

204.  See  also  items  76  and  212. 
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(d)  Goa 

119.  To  the  US  Government:  No  Options  Left  on  Goa205 

In  recent  correspondence  and  in  the  several  interviews  with  your  representatives 
we  have  both  received  and  sought  to  appreciate  the  points  of  view  presented 
and  your  great  concern. 

2.  As  you  are  aware  we  not  only  have  this  concern  but  we  yielded  to  it 
for  fourteen  years.  We  have  accepted  rebuff  and  humiliation. 

3 .  We  have  restrained  our  people  in  the  Union  and  appealed  and  used  our 
influence  with  our  people  inside  Goa  to  refrain  from  violence  and  sabotage. 

4 .  All  this  has  proved  fruitless  and  been  treated  with  contempt.  Your  own 
advice  has  not  been  heeded  by  Portugal,  your  ally,  although  it  was  disinterested, 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  and  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the  colonial 
rulers. 

5.  Even  after  the  Forces  of  India  had  been  detailed  for  defensive  action, 
Portugal  continued  to  attack  us,  invade  our  territory  and  kill  our  people.  They 
increased  the  repression  of  her  subject  people.  The  latest  are  the  several  attacks 
on  Union  territory  in  the  early  hours  of  this  morning.  In  one  case  they  penetrated 
400  yards,  used  grenades  and  machine  guns  to  destroy  our  police  frontier  post 
in  their  attempt  to  annex  an  Indian  enclave. 

6.  We  have  all  along  sought  peaceful  solutions.  We  restrained  ourselves. 
We  often  chastised  our  own  people  who  on  either  side  of  the  border  are  no 
longer  content  for  us  to  be  inactive.  Still,  the  Portuguese  colonialists  clung  to 
the  colonies. 

7.  Today  the  position  is  that  the  colonial  administration  has  collapsed. 
The  latest  reports  indicate  that  the  Governor-General  and  his  family  and  numbers 
of  Portuguese  officials  and  their  families  have  left,  leaving  destruction  behind. 
Lawless  elements  let  loose  menace  on  our  countrymen  in  Goa. 

8.  We  have  no  option  but  to  go  to  their  support.  Neither  the  people  in  the 
Union  nor  in  Goa  will  forgive  this  or  any  other  Government  if  we  do  less. 


205.  Message  from  GOI  to  the  US  Government,  undated  and  unsigned,  but  presumably  sent 
with  Nehru’s  approval,  and  placed  in  file  to  suggest  1  December  1961.  MHA  (MEA), 
File  No.  16(41)/62-Goa,  p.  11/c. 
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120.  In  New  Delhi:  To  the  Shanti  Sena206 

Disputes  With  China,  Pak,  Portugal 
India  Not  To  Give  Up  Peaceful  Means  For  Settlement 
Nehru’s  Declaration:  Work  Of  “Shanti  Sena”  Commended 

New  Delhi,  Dec.  3  -  Prime  Minister  Nehru  to-day  reiterated  that  he  would  not 
give  up  the  peaceful  path  of  negotiations  with  China,  Pakistan  or  Portugal  for 
the  settlement  of  the  problems  India  was  facing  in  regard  to  its  northern  borders, 
Kashmir  and  Goa. 

Mr  Nehru  stated  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  Shanti  Sena  (Peace  Brigade)  here 
this  evening  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr  Jaya  Prakash  Narayan,  the 
Sarvodaya  leader. 


Survival  of  World 
Total  Disarmament  Essential 

Mr  Nehru  commended  the  aims  of  the  Shanti  Sena,  which  were  described  by 
Mr  Jaya  Prakash  Narayan  as  “solving  all  world  problems  and  problems  faced 
by  nations  at  home  by  peaceful  means.” 

But  the  Prime  Minister  stated,  the  Shanti  Sena  could  not  be  a  powerful 
force  to  maintain  peace  in  modem  times. 

For  instance,  he  pointed  out,  the  Shanti  Sena  could  not  defend  India’s 
borders  against  the  Chinese  aggression  in  Ladakh  at  a  height  of  18,000  feet 
without  modem  weapons.  The  Sena  could,  however,  mean  an  effective  force 
at  home  to  combat  the  evils  of  communalism  and  linguism. 

Mr  Nehru  said  that  “I  as  Prime  Minister  at  least  cannot  imagine  that  the 
Shanti  Sena  could  defend  our  borders  and  territory  without  modem  weapons. 

The  Prime  Minister  declared  that  if  the  world  were  to  survive,  there  should 
be  total  disarmament. 

Mr  Nehru  said  although  a  kind  of  cold  war  had  been  going  on  for  sometime 
past,  the  most  dangerous  thing  just  now  “is  the  new  acquisition  of  some  people, 
the  deadly  destructive  nuclear  weapons.” 

Reiterating  India’s  policy  towards  China,  Portugal  and  Pakistan,  the  Prime 
Minister  declared  that  India’s  disputes  with  these  countries  should  be  solved 
through  peaceful  means.  “Even  our  utterances  in  reference  to  these  countries 


206.  Reproduced  from  The  Hindu,  4  December  1961,  p.l. 
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should  be  civilised.  It  is  no  use  scolding  or  abusing  the  Chinese  or  anyone  else 
for  the  wrongs  they  have  done  to  us.” 

Plea  to  Avoid  Use  Of  Harsh  Language 

Mr  Nehru  said:  “However,  I  myself  sometimes  fail  to  follow  this  and  use 
very  harsh  language”,  but  using  harsh  words  meant  spoiling  the  atmosphere 
and  inviting  cold  war.  Therefore,  he  appealed  to  the  people  to  avoid  using  any 
harsh  language  against  China,  Pakistan  or  the  Portuguese. 

The  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  “non-violence”  was  a  great  strength,  but 
said  that  this  could  not  be  applied  on  the  borders  or  elsewhere  where  modem 
defence  forces  were  required.  The  Shanti  Sena,  therefore,  could  do  little  on  the 
Ladakh  borders  at  a  height  of  18,000  feet. 

Union  Ministers,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Rajya  Sabha,  Mr  S.V. 
Krishnamurthy  Rao,  members  of  the  Parliament  and  diplomats  and  about  a 
thousand  citizens  were  present  at  the  Constitution  Club  where  the  meeting  was 
held. 

In  a  half-hour  address,  the  Prime  Minister  said  the  new  weapons  “can 
either  set  right  or  destroy  the  whole  world.” 

Mr  Nehru,  however,  noted  that  world  statesmen  were  seized  with  the 
problem  of  peace  and  that  world  opinion  was  not  in  favour  of  a  war.  He  said 
that  while  there  should  be  no  war  in  the  world  on  a  big  scale,  “wordy  wars” 
also  must  be  stopped.  For  wordy  wars  might  later  lead  to  bigger  conflagrations. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  he  was  very  happy  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Peace  Brigade,  because  he  liked  peace  and  the  aims  of  the  Indian  Peace  Brigade 
very  much  attracted  him.  But,  he  said,  he  wondered,  how  this  Shanti  Sena 
could  be  of  any  help  in  solving  world  problems. 

Mr  Nehru  advised  the  Shanti  Sainiks,  who  included  men  and  women,  to 
devote  their  energy  to  national  problems  and  endeavour  to  eradicate 
communalism,  casteism,  linguism  and  regionalism  which  had  brought  misery 
to  India  and  had  also  lowered  its  prestige  internationally. 

The  Prime  Minister  listed  the  major  world  problems  as  the  Congo,  Angola, 
Germany  and  Berlin,  in  that  order.  In  a  sharp  attack  on  the  Portuguese,  Mr 
Nehru  characterised  the  Portuguese  tyranny  over  Angolans  as  “the  worst 
possible  crimes.” 

Mr  Nehru  said,  similarly  the  German  and  Berlin  problems  might  lead  to  a 
war — “there  is  a  danger  of  this  nature” — but  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
countries  concerned  would  avoid  war. 
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121.  J.K.  Galbraith  to  US  State  Department207 

New  Delhi,  December  5,  1961,  8  p.m. 
1611. 208  Pass  to  White  House  for  President.  Paris  for  USRO  for  Finletter.  The 
recurrence  of  concern  here  for  Goa  problem  makes  timely  a  new  look  at  Portugal 
and  problem  of  Portuguese  colonies.  The  purpose  of  this  telegram  is  to  urge 
that  both  the  reputation  of  the  administration  and  the  larger  purposes  of  our 
foreign  policy  require  a  bolder  and  more  dramatic  stand  on  this  issue  than  we 
have  taken  so  far. 

May  we  assume  the  following  truths  to  be  reasonably  self  evident: 

1 .  That  the  Portuguese  empire  has  survived  not  by  peculiar  merit  but  for 
a  combination  of  reasons  remarkably  related  to  backwardness,  tenacity  and 
pure  accident. 

2.  That  its  hour,  especially  in  Africa,  is  approaching  and  that  few  will 
come  forward  to  stake  their  reputation  on  the  durability  of  these  last  colonies 
in  otherwise  independent  Africa.  We  are  duly  agreed,  in  principle,  on  anticipating 
change  rather  than  being  over-taken  thereby. 

3.  That  as  a  contributor  to  NATO,  the  Azores  Base  apart,  Portugal  has 
never  been  of  importance.  S  A  CL  ANT, 209  one  assumes,  does  not  float  or  sink 
according  to  the  Portuguese  contribution. 

4.  That  Portugal’s  colonial  conflicts,  if  they  continue,  will  increasingly 
swallow  her  resources  and  these  could  indeed  develop  an  indirect  claim  on  aid 
for  the  purpose  of  postponing,  however  briefly,  the  inevitable. 

5 .  That  the  antipathy  to  colonialism  is  profound,  and  that  Portugal,  as  the 
last  colonial  power,  is  thus  an  increasingly  prickly  companion. 

6.  That  to  the  extent  that  we  support  Portugal,  actively  or  even  passively, 
we  find  ourselves  compromised  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  French, 
Dutch  or  Belgians.  We  get  no  credit  for  helping  end  colonialism.  We  are 
remembered  as  resisting  exit  at  five  minutes  to  twelve. 

7 .  That  the  Kennedy  administration  ought,  on  this  matter,  to  see  the  brilliant 
lessons  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Even  during  a  war,  even  in  face  of 
close  friendship  for  Churchill,  and  even  given  the  far  greater  stakes,  Roosevelt 
came  out  for  an  independent  India.  He  thus  procured  for  himself  an  unparalled 
position  of  prestige  and  leadership  not  to  mention  an  enviable  position  in  history. 

207.  Telegram,  5  December  1961,  from  the  US  Ambassador  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  1961-1963,  Volume  XIII,  Western  Europe  and 

Canada,  Document  331. 

208.  Telegram  No. 

209.  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic. 
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All  servants  of  the  present  President  will  hope,  naturally,  for  a  similar  stance 
and  reward.  They  will  note  that  Roosevelt’s  was  not  earned  by  an  excess  of 
conservatism.  And  it  is  the  present  good  fortune  that  with  Portugal  nothing 
comparable  is  at  stake.  They  will  note,  finally,  that  Roosevelt’s  support  of  an 
independent  India  won  him  the  affection  of  all  colonial  peoples  without  costing 
him  friendship  of  the  British  or  even  of  Churchill. 

8.  That  we  should  like  to  have  the  issue  of  Portugal’s  colonial  territories 
resolved  without  avoidable  violence,  force  or  bloodshed  and  without 
postponement  until  that  explosive  last  moment  when  the  largest  number  have 
come  to  believe  that  Communism  is  the  only  alternative  to  the  older  colonialism. 

9 .  That  our  problem  with  Communism  is  not  in  Europe,  where  our  position 
grows  increasingly  strong  and  Communism  is  increasingly  an  academic  force, 
but  in  the  erstwhile  colonial  world — South  Viet  Nam,  Laos,  the  Congo,  Ghana. 
Portugal,  the  Azores  apart,  has  no  serious  relation  to  the  problem  of  Berlin,  the 
point  of  Communist  pressure  in  Europe. 

10.  That  the  present  Portuguese  regime,  under  an  aged  dictator,  has  most 
of  its  future  behind  it.  If  our  experience  elsewhere  is  a  guide,  support  of  this 
regime,  however  plausible  it  seems  in  the  short-run,  is  earning  us  no  Portuguese 
friends  for  the  longer-run  and  could  be  cultivating  the  anti-Americanism  which 
has  elsewhere  been  so  often  the  fruit  of  our  support  to  obsolescent  despotism. 

As  to  action:  In  supporting  the  recent  GA  resolution  to  check  compliance 
on  ending  colonialism,  we  took  the  position  without  its  profit.  Now,  on  an  early 
occasion,  I  urge  that  the  President  make  clear  that  our  position  Portuguese 
colonialism  is  no  longer  passive  but  active.  This  should  be  done  in  a  speech 
before  some  responsive  forum.  It  would  make  clear  that  we  are  specifically 
and  unqualifiedly  for  the  early  independence  for  these  territories  and  will  press 
Portugal  by  all  peaceful  means  to  this  end.  Our  concern  for  the  defense  of 
Portugal  no  longer  can  imply  any  defense  of  Portugal’s  colonial  possessions. 

He  would  also  note  that  France  and  Holland  have  been  vastly  strengthened 
by  the  loss  of  dissident  colonial  possessions  and  that  Belgium  is  recovering 
quickly.  In  all  cases,  friendship  with  the  US  has  been  strengthened  and,  without 
the  drain  of  dissident  colonialism,  the  countries  in  question  have  been  able  to 
participate  much  more  fully  in  the  Western  Europe  renaissance. 

Our  announcement  should  also  note  that  Goa  and  the  other  Portuguese 
enclaves  remaining  in  India  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  as 
British  India,  the  princely  states,  or  Pondicherry.  With  the  ending  of  Portuguese- 
African  colonialism,  this  problem  will  be  solved. 

Thus  any  justification  for  resort  to  force  as  recurrently  here  discussed  is 
eliminated. 
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It  will  be  suggested  that  this  might  cause  Portugal  to  withdraw  from  NATO. 
We  would  be  sorry  but  the  major  misfortune  would  be  Portugal’s  for  we 
contribute  more  to  her  protection  than  she  to  ours.  Our  treaty  on  the  Azores 
Base  runs  through  next  year.  We  should  hope  and  expect  to  have  it  extended, 
but  we  must,  as  in  all  matters,  deal  in  the  calculus  of  gain  and  loss.  There  are 
no  absolutes  in  these  matters.  No  one  in  the  Defense  Department  would  argue 
for  the  world- wide  weakening  of  the  political  and  military  posture  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  inability  of  our  services  to  circumvent  the  need  for  a  few 
acres  of  asphalt.  None  would  wish  to  say  our  services  are  so  impoverished  in 
their  planning  as  to  be  unable  to  do  so. 

In  announcing  this  policy  we  should  indicate  our  serious  concern  for  the 
problems  of  transition  that  will  be  involved  in  Angola  and  Mozambique,  our 
desire  to  see  the  settlers  there  protected,  and  our  belief  that  by  preparing  now, 
effective  international  means  can  be  found  to  safeguard  and  police  the  transition 
and  protect  the  Portuguese  there  from  the  anarchy  of  another  Congo. 

The  Asian  enclaves,  though  a  relatively  minor  aspect  of  the  larger  problem, 
are  a  recurrent  and  major  issue  here.  We  would  derive  great  credit  were  we  to 
be  clear-cut  on  the  issue  and  we  would  end  a  source  of  considerable  comfort 
to  the  Communists.  At  present,  Communists  and  fellow-travelers  are  able  to 
divert  attention  from  Chinese  Communist  frontier  intrusions  by  whooping  it  up 
against  Portugal,  and,  inter  alia,  her  allies. 

There  will  be  wide  agreement  with  this  recommendation  from  all  who 
over  the  years  have  been  singed  either  in  reputation  or  conscience  by  too 
prolonged  dalliance  with  decayed  dictators  or  enfeebled  strong  men — with 
Peron,  Perez,  Batista,  Trujillo  and,  most  recently,  one  fears  some  in  Southeast 
Asia.  So  disagreeably  lucid  has  been  this  lesson  that  we  can  only  assume  that  it 
has  been  wonderfully  well-learned.  There  may  remain  perhaps  some  slight 
resistance  arising  from  conservatism  and  an  affection  for  the  status  quo,  or  the 
feeling  that  even  the  least  or  most  out-moded  of  Europe  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  most  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  one  doubts  that  these  positions  will  be  strongly 
defended  in  light  of  the  great  gains  that  will  come  from  Rooseveltian  boldness, 
clarity  and  liberalism.  May  I  assume  agreement? 


Galbraith 
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122.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Portuguese  Withdrawal 
from  Goa210 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Sir,  as 
the  hon.  Member  Shri  D.C.  Sharma211  pointed  out,  we  have  been  discussing 
this  matter  fully  in  this  House  more  than  once,  even  during  the  last  twelve  or 
thirteen  days.  Only  yesterday,  there  was  considerable  discussion  on  this.  So,  I 
do  not  wish  to  cover  the  same  ground  or  repeat  what  has  already  been  said. 

The  Resolution  as  it  is  at  present,  about  giving  an  ultimatum,  I  cannot 
accept,  partly  because,  since  this  Resolution  was  drafted  and  notice  of  it  was 
sent,  things  have  happened  and  are  happening,  and  to  bring  in,  the  idea  of  an 
ultimatum,  would,  I  think,  not  be  desirable.  Personally,  I  do  not  like  ultimatums. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  can  never  be  given.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  but,  in  the  case 
of  countries  and  others,  an  ultimatum  is  banging  and  shutting  of  the  door.  I  am 
never  agreeable  to  bang  a  door  which,  if  open,  might  help  in  settling  a  question. 
Therefore,  an  ultimatum,  I  think,  is  not  helpful,  is  not  desirable. 

As  for  intimating  the  wishes  of  India  to  the  Portuguese  Government  or  the 
others,  I  think  it  will  be  correct  for  me  to  say  that  notice  of  this  fact  that  Goa 
is  in  India  and  should  become  part  of  the  Union  of  India  was  given  very  clearly 
and  firmly  the  day  we  became  independent.  From  that  moment,  we  have  repeated 
this  many  times.  Then,  other  things  have  happened  which  add  to  the  weight 
and  importance  of  that  notice.  In  the  United  Nations,  a  Resolution  has  been 
passed  in  regard  not  to  Goa,  but  in  regard  to  all  colonies  and  therefore  it  applies 
to  Goa,  although  I  am  aware  that  the  Portuguese  Government  says  it  is  not  a 
colony,  it  is  a  part  of  Portugal  taking  root  in  a  comer  of  India.  Nobody  in  this 
House,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  outside  this  House,  can  be  taken  in  by  this 
fiction  and  this  extraordinary  approach.  Goa  is  a  colony,  very  much  a  colony, 
and  a  bad  colony.  Therefore,  all  countries  which  have  colonies  were  given 
notice  by  the  UN  Resolution  to  put  an  end  to  their  colonial  status.  That  was  the 
second  notice.  Then  recently,  all  that  has  happened  in  the  Portuguese 
possessions,  colonies  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  has  also  brought  the  day  when 
Portuguese  colonialism  will  end  nearer  and  nearer.  Therefore,  the  situation  is  a 
dynamic  one.  It  is  a  moving  one,  not  static.  We  should  remain  alert  and  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessitated  by  changing  circumstances.  I  cannot  say 
what  exact  steps  we  may  have  to  take  at  any  time.  I  do  not  bar  any  steps.  But, 


210.  Resolution,  8  December  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  LX,  2  to  8  December  1961,  cols 
4263-4268. 

211.  Congress  MP  from  Punjab. 
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I  will  repeat  what  I  have  often  said  before  that  to  the  end,  whenever  the  end 
may  come,  we  shall  always  hope  to  settle  every  problem  like  this  or  any  other 
by  peaceful  methods  of  negotiation. 

I  realise  that  after  all  this  experience,  the  last  fourteen  years’  experience,  it 
is  a  very  brave  and  confident  man  who  can  say  that  such  peaceful  methods  of 
negotiation  can  bring  results,  so  far  as  Portugal  is  concerned;  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  that.  Nevertheless,  one  should  never,  as  I  said,  close  the  door,  while  at 
the  same  time  being  prepared  for  such  other  steps  as  may  become  necessary 
from  time  to  time. 

We  have  recently  taken  steps  to  prepare  in  that  way;  it  is  not  so  much  that 
we  took  the  initiative,  apart  from  the  general  initiative  that  we  have  taken  in  this 
matter,  but  in  this  particular  matter,  recently,  it  was  not  we  who  took  the 
initiative  but  the  Portuguese  Government  who  by  their  aggressive  policy  have 
really  compelled  us  to  take  action.  The  action  that  we  have  taken  in  effect  is  to 
be  prepared  for  action;  and  we  have  done  that,  as  the  House  knows.  And  we 
hope  still  that  the  Portuguese  Government  will  be  prepared  to  agree  to  put  an 
end  to  this  colonial  status  of  Goa  and  depart  in  peace  and  friendship. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:212  Is  there  any  proof  of  such  a  thing  on  their  side? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  what  the  hon.  Member  said.  However,  we 
should  continue  to  hope  that  that  happens,  because  one  thing  is  obvious,  and  it 
has  always  been  obvious,  that  Portuguese  domination  of  Goa  cannot  be  a 
continuing  feature  of  India  or  of  anywhere  else.  As  is  bound  to  happen,  it  has 
always  been  a  question  of  time,  and  I  think  that  all  the  world  will  acknowledge 
that  India,  and  the  Government  of  India  and  the  people  of  India  have  been  very 
patient  and  restrained  in  this  matter.  So,  that  is  the  position. 

May  I  say  again  what  I  havs  often  said,  and  what  we  said  in  regard  to  the 
French  possessions  here  too,  that  it  is  not  our  intention,  when  Goa  becomes  a 
part  of  the  Union  of  India,  to  put  an  end  to  the  individuality  and  personality  of 
Goa?  Goa  is  a  fairly  small  enclave.  In  terms  of  Indian  geography,  it  can  well  be 
a  small  part  of  a  district  of  India.  But,  because  of  the  past,  because  of  many 
things  that  have  grown  up  in  India,  and  because  in  India  we  have  welcomed 
the  fact  that  India  is  a  country  of  considerable  variety,  and  we  have  preserved 
it,  we  are  prepared,  and  we  intend,  to  keep  Goa’s  individuality,  and  keep  it  as  a 
separate  entity,  in  direct  connection  with  the  Central  Government  and  maintain 
its  special  features,  whatever  they  may  be,  such  as  customs,  culture,  etc.,  as 


212.  Socialist  Party  MP  from  UP. 
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we  did  in  the  case  of  Pondicherry,  till  the  people  of  Goa  themselves  want  to 
change  them.  It  will  not  be  imposed  on  them.  If  they  want  to  change  them  in 
future,  of  course,  they  can  always  change  them.  That  is  the  future,  as  we 
envisage  it,  and  I  hope  that  that  future  will  become  the  present  fairly  soon,  at 
least  not  before  long. 

Therefore,  I  am  unable  to  accept  this  resolution,  and  I  think  that  the  best 
course  for  the  hon.  Member  would  be  to  withdraw  it. 

S.M.  Banerjee:213 1  have  been  hearing  with  patience  and  rapt  attention  the 
speeches  made  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  during  the  course  of  these  two 
days.  I  am  also  convinced  that  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Government  of 
India  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

When  I  moved  this  resolution, 214I  had  used  the  word  “ultimatum”  as 
an  expression  or  rather  the  manifestation  of  the  sentiments  of  our 
countrymen.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  kindly  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  that  this  was  the  sentiment,  and  this  is  the  sentiment  even 
today  of  our  Indian  people. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  Shri  M.R.  Masani215  yesterday  when  he  was 
comparing  a  very  big  issue  with  Goa  and  saying  that  this  was  a  sort  of 
pigmy.  And  he  brought  in  the  UN  and  he  brought  forward  many  arguments 
in  support  of  inactivity  in  Goa.  And  he  said  so  many  things  which  I  could 
only  expect  from  some  of  those  who  are  always  against  the  end  of 
imperialism  or  imperialist  rule. 

Since  he  brought  in  the  UN,  may  I  bring  to  his  notice  a  statement  by 
an  eminent  jurist  of  our  country,  namely  Mr  M.C.  Chagla?  This  is  the 
report  about  what  he  has  stated: 

“Speaking  as  a  jurist,  Mr  M.C.  Chagla,  who  inaugurated  the  convention, 
said  Portugal’s  right  to  Goa  was  the  same  as  the  right  of  a  brigand  to 
another  man’s  property.  If  India  freed  the  people  of  Goa  no  breach  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  was  involved.  The  Charter  did  not  want  aggression 
to  be  tolerated — it  had  to  be  resisted.” 


213.  Independent  MP  from  UP. 

214.  On  24  November  1961,  stating:  “This  House  is  of  the  opinion  that  Government  of  India 
should  give  a  final  ultimatum  to  the  Portuguese  Government  to  withdraw  from  Goa, 
Daman  and  Diu.”  See  LokSabha  Debates ,  Second  Series,  Vol.  LIX,  Nos  1-10, 20  November 
to  1  December  1961,  col.  1107. 

215.  Independent  MP  from  Bihar. 
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I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  how  the  right-wingers  in  UK  or  those  who 
are  supporting  imperialism  in  Goa  and  supporting  imperialist  rule  in  the 
colonies  have  reacted.  This  was  how  The  Daily  Telegraph  reacted. 

“...The  Daily  Telegraph ,  mouthpiece  of  these  interests,  today  warns 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  ‘the  incalculable  consequences’  of  trying  to  drive 
out  the  Portuguese  by  force.” 

“There  is  no  convincing  evidence”,  the  paper  writes  editorially,  “that 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  Portuguese  enclaves  are  crying  out  to  be  freed 
from  Portuguese  rule,  and  even  if  there  were,  it  is  hardly  open  to  India  to 
initiate  or  even  to  take  a  moral  stand  based  on  self-determination.  In  her 
own  practice  that  principle  seems  to  mean  one  thing  for  Kashmir,  quite 
another  for  Junagadh,  and  still  another  for  the  Sikhs.” 

I  do  not  know  how  this  particular  paper  brought  under  criticism  even 
the  struggles  that  were  launched  by  our  Sikh  friends  for  a  Punjabi  Suba. 
The  paper  further  continues: 

“So  far  Mr  Nehru’s  personal  attitude  to  the  problem  of  the  Portuguese 
territories  in  India  has  been  exemplary,”  it  goes  on.  “While  reserving  India’s 
freedom  of  action  he  has,  not  always  with  the  approval  of  his  supporters, 
set  his  face  firmly  against  the  use  of  violence. 

“If  there  is  now  any  real  danger  that  he  will  abandon  this  course,  it 
will  be  because  of  domestic  political  difficulties  precipitated  by  his  failure 
to  defend  India’s  northern  frontiers  against  the  Chinese.” 

Nobody  in  this  House  has  ever  pleaded  that  our  northern  frontiers 
should  be  weakened.  I  think  that  everyone  in  this  country  is  alive  to  these 
problems.  But,  after  all,  our  intention  is  that  Goa,  which  is  the  last  spot  of 
imperialists,  should  be  freed.  That  is  why  the  people  of  Goa  are  struggling. 
We  know  how  the  movement  is  going  on,  and  how  the  nationalists  are 
being  tortured  to  death.  Those  stories  are  known  much  more  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  than  to  a  person  like  myself. 

I  feel  that  the  government  of  India’s  approach  should  not  be  a  Hamlet¬ 
like  approach  “To  be  or  not  to  be”  and  waiting  for  the  final  action.  I  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  now  when  on  the  26th  January,  1962,  our  Indian 
flag  must  fly  over  Goa.  If  they  could  fly  or  hoist  their  flag  on  the  Anjadev 
Island,216  how  is  it  that  we  are  not  flying  our  flag  on  Goa?  I  am  sure  the 
Prime  Minister  will  also  realise  it,  and  he  does  realise  it;  he  has  love  for  the 
African  people,  for  the  black  people  whom  the  imperialists  always  hate, 


216.  Announced  by  S.N.  Khosla,  the  Inspector-General  of  Police  on  2  December  1961.  See 
The  Tribune ,  3  December  1961,  p.  1. 
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because  I  always  find  that  “a  black  prince  is  always  on  his  chest,”  and  I 
feel  that  he  has  a  liking  for  the  black  people.  I  feel  that  we  must  move  in 
this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  having  heard  patiently  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  said,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  divide  this  House  on  this  issue, 
because  then  a  feeling  may  be  created  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  that 
even  the  Parliament  of  the  country  is  divided  on  this  issue. 

With  these  words,  therefore,  I  would  beg  leave  of  the  House  to 
withdraw  this  resolution  of  mine,  but  I  would  just  make  one  more  remark. 
On  the  7th  of  this  month,  which  was  the  Flag  Day,  people  who  were 
paying  previously  only  four  annas  for  the  flag  paid  up  to  Re.  1  and  Re. 
1.8.0  for  it.  I  have  seen  myself  how  even  a  poor  clerk  was  paying  one 
rupee,  and  telling  that  girl  who  was  collecting  money  “I  am  paying  this  one 
rupee,  because  I  want  the  Indian  flag  to  fly  on  Goa.” 

With  these  words,  I  beg  leave  of  the  House  to  withdraw  my  resolution. 


1 23.  From  MEA  Officials:  Mexico  Interceding  on  Goa217 

MINISTRY  OF  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 
[Note  by  S.  Gupta  for  M.J.  Desai  begins] 

As  desired  by  FS,218 1  rang  up  the  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Mexico219  to  enquire  as 
to  when  we  should  expect  to  receive  the  note  he  had  promised  to  send  regarding 
the  offer  he  reported  to  us  of  the  willingness  of  20  Latin  American  Countries  to 
use  their  good  offices  to  find  an  amicable  solution  for  the  present  differences 
between  India  and  Portugal  relating  to  Goa. 

The  reply  given  to  me  by  the  Charge  d’Affaires  is  quoted  below:- 


217.  Notes,  9  December  1961,  exchanged  between  S.  Gupta,  Joint  Secretary  in  the  MEA  and 
M.J.  Desai,  the  FS. 

218.  M.J.  Desai. 

219.  Rodolfo  Jurago  Gurman. 
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“My  Government  had  instructed  me  to  make  an  oral  enquiry  whether  the 
Government  of  India  would  be  interested  in  having  Mexico  approach  the  rest 
of  the  Latin  American  Countries  to  offer  their  good  offices  with  Portugal  and 
with  India  to  alleviate  the  present  tension. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  received  me  on  the  7th,  he  told  me  that  he 
welcomed  these  good  offices  but  that  he  wanted  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
there  was  no  solution  to  the  Goan  problem  except  the  Portuguese  Government 
walking  out  of  Goa.  The  Indian  Government  had  been  waiting  patiently  for 
fourteen  years  to  solve  this  problem  and  there  was  no  solution  apparently.  The 
only  thing  was  to  take  the  action  that  the  Indian  Government  considered 
necessary. 

I  interpreted  the  Prime  Minister’s  words  as  meaning  that  the  Indian 
Government  was  not  interested  in  approaching  the  other  Latin  American 
Countries  regarding  this  offer.” 

In  view  of  this  and  because  of  the  instructions  from  his  Government,  he 
had  not  sent  any  note  regarding  the  offer  to  us  and  he  did  not  intend  to  send  the 
note. 

I  told  the  Charge  d’ Affaires  that  I  would  only  like  to  remind  him  that  he 
had  told  me  at  the  Finnish  Reception  on  the  6th  when  he  first  spoke  to  me 
about  this  matter  that  he  would  be  sending  a  note  to  the  Ministry  of  External 
Affairs  on  the  following  day.  I  also  told  him  that  the  PM  and  Foreign  Secretary 
had  asked  him  on  the  7th  to  send  the  promised  note  as  soon  as  possible. 

S.  Gupta 
9.12.61 
FS 

[Note  by  S.  Gupta  for  M.J.  Desai  ends] 


[Note  by  M.J.  Desai  begins] 

I  have  sent  for  the  Mexican  Charge  who  has  been  avoiding  contact  on  the 
phone.  He  is  coming  at  6  pm.  Meanwhile,  PM  may  see  for  information. 

2.  The  Charge  has,  as  I  suspected,  proved  to  be  thoroughly  unreliable.  I 
saw  the  Mexican  Charge. 

I  could  not  explain  why  he  had  agreed  to  send  what  he  mentioned 
orally  to  PM  in  writing  and  why  he  has  changed  now.  He  said  something  about 
his  faulty  English  etc. 

3.  He  confirmed  on  my  putting  it  to  him  that  A  on  page  1  referred 
represented  his  instructions  carefully.  He  has  reported  our  reactions  to  his 
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Government  and  is  waiting  for  instructions.  He  will  come  to  us  immediately  he 
(sic)  got  any  instructions  and  convey  his  Government’s  message,  if  any,  to  us. 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Charge  is  a  fool  or  a  knave.  We  will 
know  from  Bhandari.220 

I  have  reminded  him  today. 


M.J.  Desai 
9.12.61 

[Note  by  M.J.  Desai  ends] 


124.  From  J.K.  Galbraith:  Urging  Restraint  on  Goa221 

December  12,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Prime  Minister: 

Like  most  writers,  I  never  feel  quite  certain  about  oral  communication  and  I 
wonder  if  you  would  permit  me  to  make  again  a  point  I  offered  last  evening. 

One  of  the  present  hopes  for  peace  is  the  comparatively  high  threshold  to 
settlement  of  disputes  by  armed  force.  Everywhere  in  the  world — in  Berlin, 
Vietnam,  Algeria,  I  hasten  to  say  also  Cuba — are  conditions  which  many  people 
on  one  side  or  the  other  believe  can  best  be  solved  by  the  despatch  of  armies. 
India  has  always  stood  out  against  such  solutions.  Should  she  adopt  such  a 
solution,  even  in  circumstances  conducive  to  grave  annoyance,  her  voice  and 
influence  in  these  matters  would  be  stilled.  All  who  need  her  voice  on  behalf  of 
peaceful  settlement  would  be  the  losers.  Moreover,  when  matters  are  in  delicate 
equilibrium,  as  at  present,  the  movement  of  armies  in  one  place  becomes  quickly 
the  precedent  and  argument  for  action  elsewhere.  I  venture  to  think  that  India, 
less  than  most,  wishes  to  upset  this  equilibrium. 

The  problem  in  urging  against  a  solution  by  force  in  Goa  is  that  this  suggests 
alignment  on  the  side  of  the  Portuguese  colonial  empire.  A  few  days  ago  on 
December  8,  after  noting  among  other  things  that  Portugal’s  right  to  India 
“was  substantially  the  same  as  Britain’s  subsequent  right  to  India — namely, 
having  the  power  she  took  it”  and  after  noting,  inter  alia,  it  was  our  good 
fortune  that  you  “do  not  believe  in  ultimatums  and  will  not  issue  one,”  The  New 
York  Times  had  this  editorially  to  say  about  the  future: 


220.  Purushottam  Lai  Bhandari,  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

221.  Letter  from  the  US  Ambassador. 
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“Colonialism  of  the  old  style  is  dying  rapidly  in  Africa,  probably  before 
long  even  in  Portuguese-controlled  Angola.  And  there  is  no  longer  any 
logical  room  for  colonialism  in  Asia,  either.  Portugal  will  eventually  have  to 
give  way  on  this  issue,  the  sooner  the  better  for  everybody.” 

These  are  not,  of  course,  official  expressions  of  the  United  States 
Government.  They  are  the  responsible  expressions  of  an  influential  newspaper 
and  reflect,  I  believe,  a  widely  held  view  of  the  American  people.  And  the 
official  position  of  the  United  States  Government  on  the  remaining  colonial 
territories  has  been  sufficiently  emphasized  by  our  support  of  UN  resolutions 
directed  toward  their  independence — most  recently  of  the  resolutions  calling 
for  the  Commission  to  investigate  progress  toward  the  ending  of  colonialism. 

In  foregoing  force  in  this  instance  I  would  urge  that  India  is  not  without 
resources  in  seeking  the  early  settlement  of  its  problem.  It  will  have  occurred 
to  you  that  Portugal,  in  asking  the  support  of  the  United  Nations  on  this  matter, 
has  thus  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  in  these  matters. 
The  position  of  India  on  this  issue  in  the  United  Nations  is  obviously  very 
strong. 

More  important,  in  earning  the  gratitude  of  the  world  for  not  employing 
force,  India  can  reasonably  ask  the  support  of  the  world  in  seeking  a  settlement. 

In  urging  these  points  you  will  be  well  aware  of  my  reluctance  to  counsel 
or  advise  India  on  her  course.  I  do  so  only  with  the  feeling  that  peace  being  in 
so  many  ways  indivisible  it  is  the  common  responsibility  of  all  to  speak  on 
issues  where  it  may  be  in  any  way  involved.222 


Yours  faithfully, 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith 


125.  To  J.K.  Galbraith:  Explaining  Goa223 

December  12,  1961 

My  dear  Ambassador, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  today’s  date.224 

I  agree  with  much  that  you  have  written.  Indeed  it  was  because  of  some 
of  the  reasons  that  you  have  given  that  we  have  pursued  a  policy  of  avoiding 
any  military  conflict  with  Portugal  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  This  has  been  a 


222.  See  reply,  item  125. 

223.  Letter  to  the  American  Ambassador.  MHA  (MEA,  File  No.  16(41)  62-Goa.  S.  No.  2). 

224.  Item  124. 
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difficult  time  for  us  because  repeatedly  provocative  incidents  have  occurred, 
and  the  pressures  on  us  have  been  very  great.  There  has  been  strong  feeling  in 
the  country  over  this  question  of  Goa.  A  number  of  our  people,  unarmed  and 
peaceful,  have  been  shot  down  because  they  entered  Goa.  Many  have  been 
sentenced  to  barbarous  terms  of  imprisonment  and  the  treatment  in  prison  has 
been  very  bad.  As  for  the  poor  people  living  in  Goa,  their  lot  has  often  been 
even  worse. 

Apart  from  the  continuing  irritation  of  the  presence  of  a  Portuguese  enclave 
in  India,  which  was  very  disagreeable  to  us  and  which  was  constantly  leading 
to  incidents,  recent  happenings  have  brought  matters  to  a  head.  Last  year  we 
were  happy  at  the  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  demanding  the  ending  of 
colonialism  with  all  speed  and  particularly  referring  to  Portuguese  colonies  and 
condemning  the  way  Portugal  behaved  there  and  refused  even  to  submit  any 
reports  to  the  UN.  We  hoped  that  this  would  lead  to  an  early  solution  of  this 
highly  irritating  and  distressing  problem.  It  also  made  us  happy  to  know  that 
the  United  States  Government  threw  its  weight  against  the  continuation  of 
colonialism  and,  more  particularly,  disapproved  of  Portugal’s  methods  in  their 
colonies. 

Year  after  year  we  have  faced  this  situation  and  opposed  all  suggestions 
and  proposals  for  taking  stronger  action.  I  think  this  has  been  appreciated 
outside  India  and  gradually  it  was  realised  that  the  Portuguese  colonies,  the  last 
bulwark  of  old  style  colonialism,  had  to  be  freed.  You  quote  from  The  New 
York  Times  to  this  effect.  Still  we  waited,  because  it  went  against  our  grain  to 
take  more  forcible  measures.  But  the  cup  was  full.  You  may  remember  that  in 
the  course  of  our  talks,  I  mentioned  to  President  Kennedy  that  so  far  as  the 
masses  of  our  people  were  concerned,  Goa  excited  them  far  more  than  the 
bigger  questions  and  problems  that  afflict  the  world.225 

Probably,  in  spite  of  all  these  provocations,  we  would  have  carried  on  in 
the  old  way.  The  events  in  Angola,  however,  angered  all  of  us  here  very  greatly, 
and  in  our  minds  Goa  and  Angola  became  parts  of  a  single  problem — that  of 
Portuguese  colonialism,  the  worst  of  its  kind.  It  is  true  that  Goa  and  Angola 
were  separate  problems.  But,  to  some  extent,  each  affected  the  other. 

Then  came,  quite  suddenly,  certain  developments.  Repression  within  Goa 
reached  a  new  high,  and  Portuguese  soldiery  fired  at  our  passenger  ship  as 
well  as  on  fishing  craft  killing  one  of  our  fishermen.  Both  the  passenger  ship 


225.  See  SWJN/SS/72/item  242,  paragraph  11.  Nehru  often  stressed  this  point,  that  Goa 
aroused  people  in  India  more  than  world  issues,  see  for  example  items  2  and  12  in  this 
volume  and  SWJN/SS/71/item  35. 
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and  the  fishing  boats  had  done  nothing  unusual.  They  were  following  their 
normal  routes.  This  firing  took  place  by  machine  guns.226  Why  the  Portuguese 
should  indulge  in  this  is  more  than  I  can  understand,  except  that  their  ways  are 
very  different  from  ours,  anyhow,  these  incidents,  together  with  the  much 
greater  repression  in  Goa,  created  a  powerful  effect  in  India,  and  the  full  cup 
began  to  spill  over.  We  felt  that  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  remain  silent  or 
merely  send  some  kind  of  a  note  of  protest.  We  had  to  clear  those  seaways  and 
protect  the  routes  followed  by  our  passenger  ships  and  fishing  craft.  This  led 
to  other  measures  also  because  we  found  that  numerous  petty  raids  were  taking 
place  from  Goa  into  our  territory.  If  we  had  to  take  some  action  this  could  not 
be  done  by  adhering  wholly  to  peaceful  methods.  Step  by  step,  we  were  drawn 
into  this  whirlpool,  much  against  our  will.  Even  if  we  had  to  take  some  strong 
steps,  we  would  not  have  liked  to  do  so  at  this  present  juncture  when  we  are  so 
tied  up  with  a  multitude  of  problems,  including  the  elections.  We  would  have 
waited  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  I  say  this  because  a  remarkable 
charge  has  been  made  against  us  by  some  people  that  we  have  taken  these 
steps  because  of  the  elections.  Anything  more  absurd  I  could  not  imagine.  It  is 
the  elections  which  have  tended  to  keep  us  back.  We  sent  some  of  our  armed 
forces  to  places  near  to  the  Goa  border,  actually  they  were  some  miles  away. 
More  incidents  took  place,  though  in  none  of  them  was  our  army  engaged. 
Indeed  thus  far  our  Army  people  have  not  fired  a  single  shot.  It  was  our  police 
that  sometimes  get  entangled  with  the  Portuguese  raiders  and  suffered,  apart 
from  the  poor  villagers  near  the  border.  Almost  every  day  something  is  happening 
like  this.  Tension  has  mounted  and  I  get  panicky  telegrams  every  day  from 
large  numbers  of  people.  The  Portuguese  have  meanwhile  strengthened  their 
position  in  many  ways  by  bringing  in  larger  forces,  ships,  and  mining  both  the 
land  and  the  sea  routes. 

The  whole  situation  has  so  developed  that  unless  the  Portuguese  underwent 
a  complete  change  and  realised  that  they  were  living  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century,  there  is  no  way  of  leaving  matters  as  they  are.  No  Government  in 
India  could  do  so  or  want  to  do  so.  You  suggest  that  India  should  not  upset  the 
existing  equilibrium.  But  there  is  no  equilibrium  at  present,  nor  indeed  has  there 
been  any  real  equilibrium  for  some  years  past.  But  during  the  last  few  weeks 
such  equilibrium  as  existed  has  been  completely  upset,  and  there  can  be  no 
going  back  to  it.  Any  such  attempt  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  disastrous  both  for 
the  people  of  Goa,  who  would  have  to  suffer  terribly,  and  our  own  people 
round  about  the  border  and  the  position  of  India  generally  in  regard  to  other 

226.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  141-142. 
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problems  that  we  face,  including  other  borders.  The  reaction  of  the  Indian 
people  generally  would  be  one  of  deep  anger  and  such  that  no  Government 
could  tolerate  this  situation. 

We  have  lived  through  these  times  because  it  has  involved  not  only  a  political 
problem  but  one  of  deeper  significance.  After  giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
it,  we  were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  take  certain  steps.  Indeed,  every 
step  that  we  took  became  inevitable,  in  the  context  of  events.  After  all  that  has 
been  happening  recently,  and  more  particularly  the  activities  and  the  attitude  of 
Portugal,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  withdraw  or  to  make  fervent  appeals  to  the 
Portuguese  in  the  old  way.  Fourteen  years  of  this  did  not  produce  any  result, 
and  other  countries  which  might  have  brought  some  pressure  on  the  Portuguese 
Government,  apparently  refrained  from  doing  so.  Anyhow,  no  change  took 
place. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  stage  when  there  cannot  be  any  half-way  approach  to 
this  problem.  The  Portuguese  must  agree  to  quit  Goa.  If  they  are  agreeable  to 
this,  the  situation  would  change  immediately  and  we  could  sit  down  to  discuss 
ways  and  means. 

Peace  is  indivisible,  as  you  say,  and  peace  is  of  paramount  importance.  But 
the  kind  of  things  that  are  happening  in  Angola  and  Goa  can  surely  not  be 
described  as  peace. 

I  have  written  to  you  frankly  and  not  in  the  usual  formal  way.  I  hope  I  have 
managed  to  convey  our  thinking  and  feelings  in  this  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


126.  M.J.  Desai  Talk  with  Paul  Gore-Booth227 

UK  High  Commissioner  who  saw  PM  at  3.45  p.m.  on  the  Goa  situation  saw 
me  for  45  minutes  before  meeting  PM. 

2.  The  High  Commissioner  stated  that  he  has  instructions  to  convey  the 
following: 

i)  The  Portuguese  Government  have  approached  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  in  connection  with  the  Goa  situation  and  invoked  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  alliance.  The  High  Commissioner  hastened  to  add 


227.  Record  of  talk,  13  December  1961,  between  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  British  High 
Commissioner.  MHA  (MEA,  F.  No.  16(45)/62-GOA),  pp.  17-18. 
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that  there  is  no  question  of  the  United  Kingdom  assisting  the  Portuguese 
against  another  Commonwealth  Government. 

ii)  The  UK  Government  shared  the  concern  of  the  Portuguese  Government 
at  the  developing  Goa  situation  and  hoped  that  the  Government  of 
India  will  be  able  to  assure  them  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  settle 
this  matter  by  force. 

iii)  A  settlement  of  the  Goa  situation  by  force  would  seriously  damage 
India’s  international  prestige  and  position  as  India  has  always  advocated 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  questions  and  is  a  great  force  for 
peace.  Use  of  force  in  the  Goa  situation  will  also  encourage  several 
other  countries  who  may  have  less  reason  than  India  has  to  take  recourse 
to  force  and  precipitate  conflict. 

3 .  I  gave  the  High  Commissioner  a  rapid  review  of  our  Goa  policy  and 
the  attempts  made  by  us  over  the  last  14  years  to  deal  with  this  matter  and  get 
it  settled  in  a  peaceful  manner.  I  told  him  about  the  sufferings  and  the  tortures 
both  people  in  Goa  and  some  of  our  own  people  had  undergone.  I  also  told  him 
about  the  liberalisation  of  movement  and  trade  including  the  restoration  of  money 
order  system  between  India  and  Goa  that  we  adopted  during  the  last  year  and 
a  half.  I  said  that,  in  the  light  of  the  rigid  Portuguese  position  in  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere  regarding  their  overseas  colonies  being  “provinces  of 
Portugal”  and  not  colonies,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vestiges  of  the 
Portuguese  colonial  possessions  on  the  Indian  continent  are  not  likely  to  be 
terminated  in  a  peaceful  manner  and  PM,  some  months  back,  therefore,  publicly 
stated  that  use  of  force  was  not  ruled  out  in  the  case  of  Goa.228  In  spite  of  this 
position,  we  were  living  with  the  problem  without  forcing  the  issue.  It  was  the 
Portuguese  authorities  who  started  shooting  at  our  merchant  shipping  and 
shooting  at  our  fishing  boats  and  actually  killed  one  of  our  fishermen  and  injured 
a  ship’s  Engineer.229  They  did  not  stop  at  this  but  went  on  mounting  various 
aggressive  postures.  The  situation  as  it  has  developed  is  such  that  there  cannot 
be  any  halfway  now.  If  the  Portuguese  agree  to  quit  Goa,  the  situation  may 
change  and  we  could  sit  down  to  talk  about  ways  and  means,  but  otherwise 
public  feeling  will  not  tolerate  India  turning  the  other  cheek.  I  told  the  High 
Commissioner  that  in  view  of  this  background,  we  cannot  give  any  assurance 
that  force  will  not  be  used  to  resolve  the  situation  should  the  developments  in 
the  situation  make  this  necessary. 

4.  The  High  Commissioner  repeatedly  asked  whether  there  could  not  be 
a  mid-way  position  between  resolving  the  situation  by  force  and  immediate 
Portuguese  withdrawal  from  Goa.  I  said  that  there  could  be  no  half-way  solution 

228.  On  20  October  1961,  see  SWJN/SS/72/items  137-138  and  140. 

229.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  141-142. 
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in  the  context  of  Portuguese  insisting  that  Goa  and  other  areas  under  their 
control  are  “Overseas  Provinces”  of  Portugal  and  not  colonies.  I  said  that  the 
rigidity  of  the  Portuguese  position,  their  invoking  of  Papal  Bulls  and  old  alliances 
like  the  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance  in  this  case,  indicate  their  way  of  thinking 
and  there  could  be  no  half-way  position. 

5.  I  told  the  High  Commissioner  that  developments  during  the  last  few 
days  have  been  particularly  ominous.  On  the  one  hand,  Portuguese  forces  have 
been  firing  away  on  the  borders  and  violating  Indian  territory  to  terrorise  Indian 
population  in  the  border  villages  and,  on  the  other  key  administrative  Portuguese 
personnel  have  withdrawn  and  are  either  leaving  Goa  or  staying  in  a  group 
somewhere  near  Goa  with  the  result  that  there  is  an  administrative  vacuum 
which  is  filled  by  lawless  elements  or  irresponsible  soldiery  who  are  terrorising 
and  harassing  the  civil  population  in  various  ways. 

6.  The  High  Commissioner  said  that  he  has  put  the  position  of  his 
Government  on  record  as  they  will  be  making  some  sort  of  announcement 
about  this  and  stating  that  the  concern  of  the  United  Kingdom  Government  at 
the  situation  that  is  developing  over  Goa  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Government 
of  India  along  with  the  hope  of  the  United  Kingdom  Government  that  force  will 
not  be  used  to  resolve  this  situation.  I  said  that  we  have  made  our  position  clear 
and  we  hope  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  appreciate  the  patience  that  we  have 
shown  in  dealing  with  this  matter  over  the  last  14  years  and  the  grave  situation 
created  by  the  Portuguese  aggressiveness  and  irresponsibility,  which  cannot 
be  tolerated  indefinitely. 

For  information, 


M.J.  Desai 
13.12.1961 


127.  J.K.  Galbraith  to  M.J.  Desai:  Postpone 
Goa  Action230 

[Note,  14  December  1961,  by  M.J.  Desai  to  Nehru  begins] 

Ambassador  Galbraith  came  to  see  me  at  12.15  pm  within  an  hour  of  his  return 
from  Karachi. 

2.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  talk  about  various  matters  but  he  will  begin 
with  Goa.  He  reiterated  what  he  had  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Prime  Minister 

230.  Noting  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  Nehru  on  talk  with  US  Ambassador,  14  December 
1961.  MHA  (MEA,  File  No.  F.  16(41)/62-Goa,  pp.  1-2/n) 
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that  the  United  States  position  on  the  colonial  issue  was  quite  clear.  All  they 
were  anxious  about  is  to  see  that  India’s  influence  in  favour  of  peace  in  the 
world  does  not  get  damaged  by  taking  military  action  against  the  Portuguese  in 
Goa. 

3 .  I  again  went  over  the  ground  as  PM  had  done  in  his  letter  to  Ambassador 
Galbraith.231  Galbraith  then  asked  whether  we  will  be  agreeable  to  the  Americans 
taking  the  initiative  in  this  matter  and  suggesting  to  Portugal  that  they  should 
quit  Goa  on  the  understanding  that  the  Government  of  India  will  be  prepared  to 
take  a  generous  view  of  Portuguese  economic  and  cultural  interests  in  Goa.  I 
told  the  Ambassador  that  the  Government  of  India  have  always  taken  a  generous 
view  in  matters  of  this  sort  and  told  him  about  our  dealings  with  the  British  and 
the  French.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  Government  of  India  will  agree  to  take 
a  generous  view  of  Portuguese  economic  and  cultural  interests.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  when  these  territories  were  transferred,  they  will  ultimately  be 
subject  to  the  law  of  the  land  regarding  nationalisation,  compensation,  etc,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Kolar  Gold  Mines,  even  if  there  is  nationalisation,  the 
compensation  will  be  fair  and  generous.232 

4.  Ambassador  Galbraith  is  talking  to  President  Kennedy  on  the  phone 
sometime  this  afternoon  and  asking  that  the  United  States  Government  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter  with  Portugal,  hold  out  the  hope  of  generous  treatment 
of  Portuguese  economic  and  cultural  interests  and  ask  Portugal  to  leave  Goa. 

5 .  Ambassador  Galbraith  had  earlier  suggested  our  asking  the  British  to 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter.  I  told  him,  however,  that  the  British  will  not 
take  any  initiative  of  this  sort.  I  gave  him  my  own  views  about  the  British 
attitude  towards  India  ever  since  1947.  Galbraith  then  mentioned  that  they  will 
press  the  British  to  take  the  initiative  but  will  not  wait  for  the  results  of  British 
efforts.  He  will  talk  to  the  President  himself  and  ask  that  the  Americans  should 
take  the  initiative  as  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

6.  I  told  Ambassador  Galbraith  that  the  situation  was  getting  really 
desperate  and  any  initiative  of  this  type  must  be  taken  quickly.  Ambassador 
said  that  he  is  telephoning  the  President  this  afternoon  and  will  see  Prime  Minister 
early  tomorrow  morning  and  acquaint  him  with  the  results  of  the  initiative. 

M.J.  Desai 
14.12.1961 
PM 

[Note,  14  December  1961,  by  M.J.  Desai  to  Nehru  ends] 


231.  Item  125. 

232.  See  SWJN/SS/75/  Nehru  to  K.D.  Malaviya,  20  February  1962. 
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[Signed  by  Nehru  14  December  1961,  apparently  without  comment] 

[Note,  14  December  1961,  by  M.J.  Desai  to  Nehru  begins] 

PM  handed  over  this  note  personally  and  asked  me  to  show  it  to  Defence 
Minister233  and  to  mention,  on  his  behalf,  that  action  to  deal  with  the  Goa 
situation  may  have  to  be  put  off  by  a  couple  of  days.  Further  review  of  the 
position  to  be  taken  up  tomorrow  after  Ambassador  Galbraith  has  seen  PM. 

M.J.  Desai 
14.12.61 
Defence  Minister 

[Note,  14  December  1961,  by  M.J.  Desai  to  Nehru  ends] 


128.  No  Assurances  on  Goa234 

The  High  Commissioner  saw  me  for  a  few  minutes  yesterday  and  repeated 
briefly  what  he  had  told  FS.235  I  told  him  that  in  the  circumstances  we  could 
give  no  assurance  not  to  use  force. 


129.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Message  from  Harold  Macmillan236 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  message  received  by  me  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  through  the  High  Commissioner.  This  has  reached  me  at  about 

I I  P.M.  tonight.237 


233.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

234.  Note,  14  December  1961,  not  mentioned  for  whom,  but  probably  for  M.J.  Desai,  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  MHA(MEA,  F.No.  16(45)/62-Goa,  p,18/n). 

235.  Item  126. 

236.  Note,  14  December  1961,  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  MHA  (MEA,  F.No.  16(45)/62- 
GOA).  p.  20/n. 

237.  See  items  130-131. 
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130.  From  Harold  Macmillan:  Advising  Restraint 
on  Goa238 

As  you  can  imagine,  I  have  been  following  with  concern,  which  has  been 
expressed  on  our  behalf  to  your  Government,  recent  developments  concerning 
Goa  which  suggest  the  possibility  of  armed  intervention  by  India.  I  have  been 
much  encouraged  by  your  calm  repudiation  in  Parliament  of  procedure  by 
ultimatum  followed  by  force  and  by  the  knowledge  that  this  kind  of  procedure 
is  repellent  to  you. 

During  this  last  day  or  two  however  I  have  had  a  feeling  that  the  pressures 
in  the  direction  of  armed  action  are  growing.  I  can  indeed  understand  the  force 
of  these  pressures  which  the  points  of  view  which  they  represent  naturally 
evoke  much  sympathy.  I  also  realise  full  well  that  questions  going  wider  than 
Goa  itself  are  involved. 

But  I  feel  deeply  that  there  is  an  even  wider  world  interest  involved  in  your 
decision.  India  has  established  for  itself  under  your  leadership  during  the  14 
years  of  Independence  world  position  of  unique  respect  as  a  country  which, 
however  great  the  provocation,  does  not  believe  in  solving  problems  by  the  use 
of  armed  force  and  will  do  its  utmost  at  all  times  to  find  an  alternative.  This  has 
given  and  continues  to  give  you  a  stature  which  enables  you  to  influence 
international  relations  for  good  in  a  way  which  has  been  of  the  utmost  value  to 
us  all.  The  opinion  of  India’s  friends  in  this  and  many  other  countries  will  be 
that  that  unique  position  is  jeopardized  if  with  the  greatly  superior  force  that 
you  possess  you  move  into  Goa. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  situation  has  been 
deteriorating  all  over  the  world  during  the  last  year.  It  is  not  only  the  breakdown 
of  our  negotiations  on  nuclear  tests  and  the  situations  with  which  we  are  all 
faced  in  Berlin  and  South  East  Asia.  What  worries  me  most  of  all  is  that  events 
are  accustoming  people  to  the  use  of  force  in  order  to  carry  out  policies  and 
there  is  a  danger  that  people  will  think  increasingly  of  a  resort  to  arms  as  being 
the  best  way  to  obtain  what  they  think  is  right.  The  great  defence  against  such 
thinking  in  the  last  decade  has  been  the  stand  which  you  have  consistently 
taken  in  world  affairs  against  resort  to  force.  Your  example  has  had  an 
incalculable  influence  on  many  other  countries.  If  we  now  lose  this  one 
safeguard  I  do  not  know  where  it  will  lead.  I  feel  sure  that  President  Sukarno 
would  then  consider  himself  justified  in  making  a  military  attack  on  New  Guinea 


238.  Telegram,  14  December  1961,  from  the  British  Prime  Minister. 
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and  I  fear  that  many  of  the  new  African  States  would  have  recourse  to  the 
same  methods  in  order  to  solve  their  feuds  and  jealousies. 

It  may  be  that  I  take  too  anxious  a  view  of  the  danger  of  this  happening  in 
which  case  I  am  much  relieved.  But  I  felt  I  must  put  the  matter  to  you  in  this 
perspective  if  only  because  I  realise  that  there  is  so  much  feeling  and  argument 
on  the  other  side.  1961  has  been  a  bad  year  on  balance  for  international  peace 
and  goodwill  and  I  am  sure  that  the  only  way  to  start  restoring  these  feelings 
must  be  by  the  example  of  forbearance  and  understanding  that  you  have  often 

•  239 

given. 


131.  For  Harold  Macmillan:  Explaining  Goa  Action 
Preparations240 

Please  deliver  following  message  to  Mr  Harold  Macmillan. 

BEGINS:  Thank  you  for  your  message  which  was  delivered  to  me  late  last 
night.241 

2.  I  have  naturally  given  careful  consideration  to  what  you  have  said. 
Indeed,  ever  since  1947,  and  more  so  during  the  last  year,  I  have  struggled 
with  this  baffling  and  frustrating  problem  of  Goa.  The  mere  fact  of  a  foreign 
outpost  continuing  in  India  after  India  became  independent  was  a  constant 
irritant  to  our  people,  and  this  led  to  frequent  incidents  which  added  to  public 
resentment.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  that  we  have  shown  extraordinary  patience 
in  this  matter.  For  fourteen  years  now  we  have  faced  the  strong  feelings  of  our 
people  in  regard  to  Goa  and  restrained  them  from  a  policy  of  violence.  This 
was  no  easy  task,  for  during  the  past  years  some  of  our  people  who  entered 
Goa  peacefully  and  without  arms  were  shot  down  in  cold  blood.  Many  were 
sentenced  to  barbarous  terms  of  imprisonment  and  the  treatment  in  prison  was 
very  bad.  As  for  the  poor  people  living  in  Goa,  their  lot  has  often  been  even 
worse. 

3 .  Year  after  year  we  have  faced  this  situation  and  opposed  all  suggestions 
and  proposals  for  taking  stronger  action.  I  think  that  this  restraint  of  ours  was 
appreciated  outside  India.  But  it  did  not  lead  to  any  step  towards  a  solution. 
The  attempts  made  by  us  in  the  past  to  discuss  this  problem  with  the  Portuguese 
Government  met  with  no  response  from  them,  and  they  talked  a  language 

239.  Nehru’s  reply,  see  item  131. 

240.  Telegram  to  the  High  Commissioner  in  London  for  the  British  Prime  Minister,  1 5  December 
1961;  also  available  in  MHA  (MEA,  F.No.  16(45)/62-GOA),  pp.  33-35. 

241.  See  items  129-130. 
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which  we  did  not  understand,  nor  apparently  did  they  understand  our  language. 
We  seemed  to  live  and  think  in  terms  of  different  centuries,  with  no  common 
link.  A  sense  of  deep  frustration  took  hold  of  our  people  and  our  Government 
were  severely  criticised  not  only  by  our  opposition  parties  in  India,  but  by 
members  of  our  own  party. 

4 .  Last  year  we  were  happy  at  the  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  demanding  the  ending  of  colonialism  with  all  speed242  and,  particularly, 
referring  to  Portuguese  colonies  and  condemning  the  way  Portugal  behaved 
there  and  refused  even  to  submit  any  report  to  the  United  Nations.  We  hoped 
that  this  would  lead  to  an  early  solution  of  this  highly  irritating  and  distressing 
problem.  Portugal,  however,  took  no  notice  of  these  UN  resolutions  and 
recommendations  and  continued  to  flout  world  opinion  and  behave  after  a 
medieval  pattern. 

5.  Recent  happenings  brought  matters  to  a  head,  and  also  the  terrible 
events  in  Angola  excited  our  people  greatly.  Then  came  suddenly  certain 
developments.  Repression  within  Goa  reached  a  new  high  and  Portuguese 
soldiery  fired  at  our  passenger  ship  as  well  as  on  our  fishing  craft,  both  of 
whom  were  engaged  in  following  their  normal  routes.243  These  incidents  created 
a  powerful  effect  in  India  and  our  full  cup  began  to  spill  over.  Merely  to  protest 
against  these  was  obviously  not  enough.  We  had  to  take  some  measures  to 
protect  our  routes  by  sea  and  land,  as  numerous  petty  raids  were  taking  place 
from  Goa  into  our  territory.  Step  by  step,  we  were  drawn  into  this  whirlpool, 
much  against  our  will. 

6.  The  Portuguese  Government  went  on  strengthening  their  position  in 
Goa  by  bringing  in  larger  forces  and  ships  and  mining  both  land  and  sea  routes. 
It  became  impossible  for  us  to  watch  these  developments  and  to  allow  this 
situation  to  continue.  No  Government  in  India  could  do  so  or  want  to  do  so. 
Our  peaceful  approaches  had  failed  completely.  Perhaps  if  pressure  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Portuguese  Government  by  friendly  Powers  during 
the  past  few  years,  some  solution  might  have  come.  But  apparently  this  was 
not  done  and  we  had  to  face  a  situation  which  had  become  intolerable  to  our 
people. 

7.  My  whole  mind  reacted  strongly  against  armed  action,  and  yet  the 
compulsion  of  events  and  the  great  pressure  of  our  people’s  wishes  made  us 
realise  that  something  positive  and  strong  had  to  be  done.  Not  to  do  so  was  to 
create  a  worse  situation  and  to  have  to  face  a  great  deal  of  unauthorised  violence. 
As  a  statesman,  you  will  realise  that  we  have  often  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two 

242.  See  SWJN/SS/65/items  262, 273  and  Appendix  34. 

243.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  141-142. 
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evils.  As  a  democratic  leader,  you  will  appreciate  that  there  are  limits  to  what 
one  can  do  against  a  widespread  and  resentful  public  opinion.  But  apart  from 
this,  practically  the  consequence  of  our  ignoring  all  this  was  likely  to  be 
exceedingly  bad.  Certainly  it  would  be  bad  so  far  as  our  people  were  concerned 
and  even  worse  for  the  people  in  Goa.  I  understand  that  many  of  the  Portuguese 
dignitaries  in  Goa  are  leaving  Goa  and  that  the  Portuguese  intend  to  blow  up 
many  important  buildings  and  installations  there.  The  probability  was  and  is 
that  their  administration  in  Goa  would  crack  up  and  go  to  pieces,  that  anti¬ 
social  elements,  which  are  already  appearing,  would  come  to  the  front,  and 
that  unauthorised  violence  would  be  widespread.  So,  in  no  event  could  we 
escape  from  violence. 

8.  We  have  considered  this  problem  not  only  from  the  political  but  from 
other  angles  of  even  deeper  significance.  After  giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
it,  we  have  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  take  certain  steps.  Indeed, 
every  step  that  we  took  became  inevitable  in  the  context  of  events.  After  all 
that  has  been  happening  recently  and  more  particularly  the  activities  and  the 
attitude  of  Portugal,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  withdraw  or  to  make  infructuous 
and  frustrating  appeals  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  old  way.  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  we  have  faced  and  are  facing.  There  is  no 
way  out  of  this  problem  left  now  except  for  the  Portuguese  Government  to 
quit  Goa.  I  am  sorry,  therefore,  that  we  are  unable  to  act  in  the  manner  you 
have  suggested. 

With  regards, 


Jawaharlal  Nehru  ENDS 


132.  From  U  Thant:  Restraint  on  Goa244 

Having  been  apprised  of  the  serious  situation  which  has  recently  developed  at 
the  border  of  India  and  Goa,  Daman  and  Diu  as  revealed  in  letters  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council  by  the  Permanent  Representatives  of 
India245  and  Portugal,246  1  respectfully  and  urgently  appeal  to  Your  Excellency 
and  to  your  Government  to  ensure  that  the  situation  does  not  deteriorate  to  the 
extent  that  it  might  constitute  a  threat  to  peace  and  security.  I  would  urge 

244.  Telegram,  15  December  1961,  from  the  Acting  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
New  York. 

245.  C.S.  Jha. 

246.  Vasco  Vieira  Garin. 
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immediate  negotiations  with  a  view  to  achieving  an  early  solution  of  the  problem. 
I  would  naturally  hope  that  such  negotiations  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Charter  and  formulated  by  the  United  Nations.  I 
have  addressed  a  similar  appeal  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal.247 


1 33.  Talk  with  J.K.  Galbraith248 

Ambassador  Galbraith  saw  PM  this  morning  and  acquainted  PM  with  the  result 
of  the  American  initiative  on  Goa. 

2.  Ambassador  stated: 

(a)  The  Portuguese  response  to  the  American  initiative  was  negative.  They 
will  not  be  pushed.  The  reply  from  Portugal  was  long-winded  and  in 
effect  it  stated  the  old  Portuguese  position  about  overseas  provinces, 
etc. 

(b)  United  States  clearly  recognised  that  this  was  a  colonial  question  and 
that  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India  were  colonies  which  must, 
consistent  with  the  modern  trends,  be  given  up.  He  said  that  pressures 
in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  would  ultimately  result  in  the 
disappearance  of  these  Portuguese  colonies  both  in  India,  and  Africa, 
but  this  process  will  naturally  take  some  time. 

(c)  The  Ambassador  said  that  United  States  Government  and  President 
Kennedy  were  particularly  concerned  at  the  damage  to  India’s  influence 
and  prestige  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  to  the  principle  of  settling 
international  questions  by  peaceful  means,  which  India  had  advocated 
consistently  and  which  all  countries  found  extremely  helpful.  He  said 
that  the  issue  may  come  up  in  the  Security  Council  and  United  States 
would  be  in  a  tough  spot.  They  regard  this  as  a  colonial  question  and 
yet  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  accept  the  use  of  force  to  settle  this 
question  as  this  was  against  the  Charter  provisions. 

3 .  P.M.  told  the  U.S.  Ambassador  that  we  valued  United  States  friendship 
and  had  great  regard  for  the  views  of  President  Kennedy.  We  would  not  like  to 
do  anything  which  would  put  the  United  States  in  an  awkward  position.  We 
were,  however,  in  a  very  difficult  situation  ourselves  and  the  compulsion  of 
events  left  us  no  choice.  Apart  from  other  internal  problems,  if  we  took  no 

247.  Antonio  de  Oliveira  Salazar. 

248.  Record  by  M.J.  Desai,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  on  Nehru’s  meeting  with  J.K.  Galbraith,  the 

American  Ambassador,  on  15  December  1961.  MHA(MEA,  File  No.  16(41)/62-GOA, 

p.  3/n). 
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action,  we  will  be  faced  with  a  position  where  we  will  have  to  shoot  down  our 
own  people  to  prevent  them  from  marching  into  Goa  or  stand  by  and  witness 
our  people  being  shot  down  by  the  Portuguese  forces.  This  is  an  eventuality 
which  is  real  and  immediate  and,  therefore,  while  we  feel  that  Portuguese 
intransigence  in  this  matter  has  forced  the  issue,  we  cannot  rule  out  the  use  of 
force  to  solve  this  continuing  colonial  irritant  on  the  Indian  continent.  We  have 
shown  great  patience  for  14  years  and  the  sequence  of  events,  which  have  led 
to  the  present  crisis,  has  been  entirely  the  creation  of  the  Portuguese.249 


1 34.  J.K.  Galbraith’s  Record  of  Talk  with  Nehru250 

New  Delhi,  December  15,  1961,  5  p.m. 
1767. 251  I  saw  Prime  Minister  at  10  a.m.  for  half  an  hour.  I  told  him  we  could 
not  honestly  promise  to  move  Portugal  in  immediate  future,  and  if  issue  came 
before  SC  we  would  be  obliged  to  take  stand  against  India,  not  with  a  view  to 
embarrassing  him  but  consistent  with  our  opposition  to  use  of  force.  I  then 
said  I  had  done  all  that  persuasion  could  accomplish  and  would  not  reiterate 
previous  arguments.  We  then  had  a  long  discussion  in  which  I  went  back  over 
previous  arguments  and  several  new  ones.  Latter  included  impression  of  grave 
weakness  conveyed  to  all,  including  ghost  of  Gandhi,  if  India,  having  removed 
the  British  and  French  without  fighting,  should  now  have  to  resort  to  it  for 
mere  Portuguese.  I  noted  age  of  Salazar  and  indications  of  internal  dissent  in 
Portugal  as  harbingers  of  change  emphasizing  the  obvious  time  limit  on  the 
Portuguese  colonial  empire  in  Africa  and  all  that  meant.  Nehru  noted  situation 
deteriorating  rapidly  and  that  many  innocent  people  were  likely  to  suffer  or  be 
killed  in  this  situation.  I  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  shooting  so  far  had  been  in 
newspapers,  he  himself  had  said  the  casualties  were  negligible,  and  that  my 
research  indicated  that  only  one  unfortunate  seemed  to  have  got  in  front  of 
bullet.  Why  then  should  a  strong  government  with  a  well-disciplined  army 
anticipate  disorder  and  bloodshed  that  had  not  occurred. 

The  conversation  throughout  was  friendly  even  on  the  tough  points  like 
the  UN  and  the  newsprint  atrocities. 


249.  See  item  134. 

250.  Telegram,  15  December  1961,  from  the  US  Ambassador  to  the  Department  of  State. 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  1961-1963,  Vol.  XIII,  Western  Europe  and  Canada, 
Document  74. 

25 1 .  Telegram  No. 
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It  is  my  feeling  I  may  have  moved  him  a  bit,  that  he  was  even  looking  for 
arguments.  Would  also  note  he  was  very  sensitive  to  the  reactions  of  the 
President.  It  is  still  my  feeling  that  the  decision  is  to  act  on  Goa  or  conceivably 
other  enclaves  probably  tomorrow,  but  possibly  we  may  have  produced  one 
more  pause  for  reflection  and  pressure  from  Krishna  Menon. 

FYI,  reference  Department  telegram  2041.  I  confess  I  had  no  real  hope 
you  could  make  progress  with  the  Portuguese  but  thought  you  should  ask.252 

Galbraith 


135.  To  Bhanushankar  Yagnik:  Don’t  March  to  Goa 
Border253 


December  15,  1961 

Dear  Yagnik, 

Your  letter  of  December  14th. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Bombay  Pradesh  Congress  Committee  formed  a  Goa 
Council  of  Action.  I  think  they  should  confine  themselves  to  propaganda  in 
Bombay  city  and  elsewhere  and  keep  ready  for  any  possible  service  that  might 
be  required  from  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worthwhile  for  them  to  go  to  Belgaum 
or  any  place  on  the  border  of  Goa  at  this  stage. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


252.  See  also  M.J.  Desai’s  record  of  Nehru’s  talk  with  Galbraith  the  same  day,  item  133. 

253.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Goa  Council  of  Action  and  President  of  the  Bombay 
Pradesh  Congress  Committee,  Congress  House,  Bombay  4. 
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136.  From  M.J.  Desai:  Talk  with  J.K.  Galbraith254 

Ambassador  Galbraith  asked  to  see  me  urgently  and  came  along  at  about  7.40 
p.m. 

2 .  The  Ambassador  said  that  he  had  received  instructions  yesterday  evening 
to  convey  to  Prime  Minister  a  message  from  President  Kennedy  expressing  the 
President’s  hope  that  India  will  not  resort  to  force  to  settle  the  Goa  problem  as 
apart  from  the  Charter  provisions  involved,  it  will  be  inconsistent  with  the 
position  India  has  taken  up  in  the  Congo  in  full  support  of  the  UN.  He  said  that 
he  did  not  want  to  worry  the  Prime  Minister  about  this  as  there  was  nothing 
new  and  as  he  understood  that  the  Canadian  Charge  had  already  mentioned  this 
point,  but  he  replied  to  President  that  he  will  be  conveying  it  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  President  is  now  in  Venezuela. 

3.  Ambassador  Galbraith  then  produced  a  telegram  from  the  State 
Department  giving  the  background  of  the  discussions  between  U  Thant255  and 
the  Portuguese  Permanent  Representative  Garin,256  at  New  York.  On  the  text 
of  U  Thant’s  message,  Garin  took  the  position  that  he  cannot  agree  to  the 
portion  of  the  text  of  the  message  which  referred  to  “negotiations  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Charter  and  formulated  by  the  United 
Nations.”  I  told  Ambassador  Galbraith  that  U  Thant’s  message  had  been  received 
yesterday  and  Ambassador  Jha257  from  New  York  had  informed  us  that  the 
reference  to  the  words  quoted  in  commas  above  to  which  Garin  objected  was 
to  General  Assembly  resolutions  1514  and  1542.  I  also  told  the  Ambassador 
that  PM  has  sent  a  reply  to  U  Thant  and  gave  him  the  gist  of  the  reply. 

4.  Ambassador  Galbraith  then  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  ask  whether 
we  had  decided  to  use  force  or  when  if  at  all  we  were  going  to  take  any  action. 
He  would,  however,  like  to  mention  that  India’s  moral  position  will  be  very 
strong  if  India  accepted  U  Thant’s  and  UN  umbrella  and  accepted  the  termination 
of  Portuguese  colonialism  in  Goa  under  UN  authority.  I  told  the  Ambassador 
about  the  serious  situation  that  now  exists  and  the  strong  public  opinion.  I 
asked  what  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  India  acceptihg  the  UN  provisions 
and  the  UN  resolutions  when  the  Portuguese  categorically  refused  to  accept 
these.  He  said  that  India  could  get  a  resolution  passed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
ask  Security  Council  for  action  to  implement  the  resolution  and  ask  for  UN 


254.  Note,  16  December  1961,  from  the  Foreign  Secretary.  MHA  (MEA,  File  No.  16(4 1  )/62, 
pp.  4-5). 

255.  UN  Acting  Secretary-General. 

256.  Vasco  Vieira  Garin. 

257.  C.S.  Jha,  Permanent  Representative  of  India  to  the  UN. 
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force  to  eject  Portuguese  colonialism  from  India  and  carry  out  the  UN  resolution. 
I  told  him  that  even  at  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  cynical  I  must  say  that  the 
idea  hardly  attracted  me.  We  have  the  experience  of  the  Security  Council  on 
our  approach  to  the  Security  Council  14  years  back  on  the  Kashmir  question. 
I  told  him  what  harassment  we  have  gone  through  and  are  still  going  through 
with  more  than  a  third  of  our  territory  still  occupied  by  Pakistan.  As  regards 
getting  UN  or  Security  Council  resolution  and  asking  for  its  implementation,  I 
told  him  that  the  Congo  case  would  make  anyone  think  twice  about  placing 
such  implicit  faith  in  the  magic  of  UN  resolutions.  I  said  that  the  UN  has  been 
passing  resolutions  on  South  Africa  regarding  her  policies  of  racial  discrimination 
and  on  South  West  Africa  year  after  year  and  South  Africa  is  sitting  quite 
pretty.  Having  had  long  experience  of  the  way  in  which  the  Portuguese  behave, 
the  methods  he  was  suggesting  were  hardly  attractive.  I  said  that  the  Portuguese 
had  not  responded  at  all  even  to  some  limited  suggestions  that  the  United  States 
might  have  made  after  his  last  talk  with  me  two  days  back.  He  again  went  over 
the  moral  arguments.  I  said  that  I  would  mention  what  he  had  told  me  to  PM 
but  so  far  as  I  can  see  the  approach  he  has  suggested  was  completely 
unsatisfactory  when  dealing  with  a  party  like  Portugal.  I  added  that  situation  is 
so  developing  now  that  nothing  short  of  Portuguese  agreeing  to  quit  Goa  can 
help. 

5.  Galbraith  also  mentioned  that  he  is  prepared  to  make  some  sort  of  a 
statement  of  the  U.S.  position  saying  that  the  U.S.  have  expressed  their  hope  to 
the  Government  of  India  that  force  will  not  be  used  to  resolve  the  Goa  situation. 
He  would  at  the  same  time  say  that  the  United  States  regard  Goa  as  a  colony 
and  not  a  “province  of  Portugal”  and  stood  for  termination  of  the  colonial  rule 
in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  UN  which  the  United  States 
have  supported.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  he  had  already  said  this  in  the  last  3 
days  and  if  he  wanted  to  make  another  statement  on  these  lines,  we  could  not 
have  any  objection.  He  asked  whether  it  might  come  in  the  way  of  any  action 
that  we  might  be  taking  if  he  made  a  statement  tomorrow.  I  told  him  that  he 
had  already  made  these  statements  before  and  he  can  make  it  again  tomorrow 
or  10  days  later  whenever  he  likes.  We  will  have  to  deal  with  the  Goa  situation 
in  the  light  of  the  developments  in  the  best  way  we  can. 

6.  Obviously,  Galbraith  was  fishing  for  information  as  to  when  we  are 
likely  to  take  action  and  also  trying  to  dissuade  us  from  taking  action  and  to  get 
us  to  resort  to  UN  procedures. 


M.J.  Desai 
16.12.1961 

[Seen  and  signed  by  Nehru  on  16  December  1961] 
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137.  For  U  Thant:  Justifying  Impending  Goa  Action258 

Please  deliver  following  message  from  Prime  Minister  to  U  Thant,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations 

BEGINS:  Thank  you  for  your  telegram  of  15th  December  on  the  serious 
situation  that  has  developed  in  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Portuguese  colonial 
possessions  of  Goa,  Diu  and  Daman  on  the  Indian  continent.259 

2.  We  have  in  our  recent  communications  to  the  Security  Council  given 
some  details  regarding  the  sequence  of  events  which  have  led  to  this  serious 
situation  and  shown  how  it  has  been  entirely  created  by  Portuguese 
aggressiveness  along  the  Indian  frontiers  and  an  oppressive  police  regime  inside 
these  colonial  areas.  Portuguese  forces  continue  to  shoot  indiscriminately  at 
Indian  citizens  and  are  committing  daily  depredations  into  Indian  territory. 

3 .  We  have  consistently  abided  by  the  provisions  of  the  UN  Charter.  The 
only  solution  conforming  to  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter, 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  irreversible  course  of  history  is  for 
Portugal  to  leave  its  colonies  in  India  and  allow  the  people  in  these  territories  to 
join  their  countrymen  in  freedom  and  democracy. 

4.  We  have  during  the  last  fourteen  years  been  appealing  to  Portugal  to 
settle  this  question  of  ending  Portuguese  colonial  rule  on  the  Indian  continent. 
Portugal  has,  however,  brusquely  rejected  all  our  appeals  and  also  rejected 
summarily  the  advice  and  suggestions  in  this  connection  given  by  other  friendly 
countries.  As  you  know,  Portugal  consistently  ignored  UN  resolutions  on  ending 
colonialism  and  refused  even  to  recognise  the  fact  that  she  had  colonies  and 
her  responsibilities  for  sending  reports  to  the  United  Nations.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  Charter  provisions  with  a  Government  who 
take  their  stand  on  16th  century  concepts  of  colonial  conquests  by  force. 

5.  We  understand  that  many  of  the  Portuguese  officials  in  Goa  are  being 
withdrawn.  This  is  already  leading  to  serious  developments  and  will  progressively 
lead  to  chaotic  conditions  and  the  growth  of  unauthorised  violence  by  lawless 
elements  as  well  as  Portuguese  soldiery.  This  will  lead  not  only  to  grave  loss 
and  suffering  but  also  to  powerful  reactions  in  India. 

6.  This  situation  is  already  very  serious  and  is  likely  to  grow  more  so. 
The  Government  of  India  who  have  shown  considerable  restraint  in  the  last 
many  weeks  cannot  tolerate  this  state  of  affairs  indefinitely. 


258.  Telegram,  16  December  1961,  from  M.J.  Desai,  the  FS,  to  C.S.  Jha,  India’s  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  UN. 

259.  Item  132. 
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7.  I  am  asking  Ambassador  Jha  to  hand  over  this  reply  to  you  and  to 
explain  to  you  in  greater  detail  the  serious  situation  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

With  kind  regards,260 


Jawaharlal  Nehru  ENDS 


138.  M.J.  Desai  to  B.K.  Nehru:  The  Portuguese 
want  War261 

Your  telegram  771  December  16  reached  us  at  1830  hours  this  evening.  Later 
Galbraith  met  Prime  Minister  and  spoke  about  the  same  subject. 

2.  I  shall  not  deal  with  various  points  raised  during  Ball’s262  talks  with 
you  as  we  have  already  dealt  with  them  previously.  The  only  new  proposal  is 
that  we  should  postpone  action  for  six  months  to  enable  the  US  Government 
and  perhaps  other  Governments  also  to  endeavour  to  solve  this  problem.  We 
appreciate  the  President’s  wish  to  help  in  solving  this  problem.  Such  an  attempt 
made  some  time  earlier  by  the  United  States  and  other  powers  might  perhaps 
have  yielded  result.  Now  it  is  very  doubtful  this  can  yield  any  positive  result. 
Ball  himself  has  said  that  Portuguese  are  an  anachronistic  government  unaware 
of  the  changes  of  the  times  and  did  not  respond  to  the  American  initiative.  He 
has  also  mentioned  that  the  Portuguese  would  prefer  Goa  to  be  taken  by  force 
as  this  would  suit  them  more  than  a  voluntary  surrender. 

3.  Portuguese  reply  to  U  Thant’s  recent  approach  categorically  states 
that  they  are  prepared  for  negotiations  but  not  repeat  not  on  the  basis  of  any 
UN  Resolutions,  that  they  do  not  consider  Goa  as  a  colony  and  the  only 
negotiations  that  they  are  prepared  to  enter  into  are  for  co-existence  of  Indian 
and  Portuguese  territories  side  by  side.  After  this  categorical  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  Portuguese  Government,  for  us  to  remain  inactive  for  many  months 
waiting  for  something  which  is  very  unlikely  to  happen  would  be  an  impossible 
position  for  us. 

4.  Apart  from  this,  the  situation  in  Goa  itself  has  much  worsened  and  has 
developed  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  become  imperative  for  us  to  take  some 


260.  See  also  message  of  1 7  December  1961,  item  141. 

261.  Telegram,  17  December  1961,  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Ambassador  to 
the  US.  MHA  (MEA),  File  No.  16(41)/62-Goa.  S.  No.  7. 

262.  George  Ball,  Under  Secretary,  Department  of  State,  USA. 
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action.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Portuguese  will  depart  leaving  Goa  to  chaos  and 
destruction  and  at  the  mercy  of  lawless  elements.  This  has  already  begun  and 
may  assume  alarming  proportions.  Indeed,  Salazar263  said  he  would  do  this. 

5.  Then  there  is  the  possibility  of  our  having  to  use  force  against  our 
own  people  on  a  considerable  scale.  All  this  and  other  reasons  which  you  know 
have  created  a  situation  which  must  be  dealt  with  immediately. 

6.  We  value  American  goodwill  and  sympathy  and  have  great  respect  for 
President  Kennedy’s  views.  But  the  position  that  has  arisen  in  Goa  and  the 
whole  of  India  is  probably  not  adequately  appreciated  by  him,  as  also  the 
consequences  that  may  follow  our  remaining  inactive  at  this  stage.  I  hope  you 
will  explain  all  this  suitably  and  point  out  that  we  have  no  alternative  left  now 
but  to  take  action.  We  trust  that  this  action  will  result  in  less  violence  and 
disorder  than  otherwise. 


139.  To  B.V.  Keskar:  MEA  and  l&B  to  be  Closer264 


December  17,  1961 


My  dear  Balkrishna, 

I  have  your  letter  about  Goa.  I  quite  agree  with  what  you  say  and  there  should 
be  close  contact  between  your  Ministry  and  External  Affairs.  I  think  that  our 
Foreign  Secretary  is  likely  to  send  for  Nawab  Singh  to  discuss  these  matters, 
probably  today. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


140.  Freedom  for  Goa265 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  mainland  became  free  from 
other  colonial  rulers  who  left  this  land  by  agreement  with  us  to  our  mutual 
benefit.  The  Government  of  India  have  all  these  years  patiently  and  persistently 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  the  change  from  colonialism  to  freedom  in  Goa 
also  in  the  same  way. 


263.  Antonio  de  Oliveira  Salazar,  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal. 

264.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting.  Copied  to  M.J.  Desai. 

265.  Brief,  17  December  1961,  for  the  Press. 
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2.  All  these  attempts  however  have  been  futile.  The  Portuguese 
Government  treated  such  attempts  with  contempt  and  answered  all  our 
conciliatory  efforts  with  hostility  to  us  and  repression  in  Goa.  Portuguese 
colonialism  in  Goa  has  for  centuries  subjected  the  people  to  repression  which 
grew  more  and  more.  Nationalism  which  freed  the  rest  of  India  has  resisted 
this  colonialism. 

3.  In  recent  weeks,  the  colonialists  have  indulged  in  repeated  and 
continuous  actions  of  aggression  on  the  territory  of  the  Indian  Union,  attacked 
Indian  shipping,  killed  Indian  citizens  engaged  in  their  normal  avocations  and 
raided  Indian  villages  shooting  at  the  inhabitants  forcing  them  to  flee  their  homes. 
At  the  same  time  repression  increased.  There  have  been  large  scale 
imprisonments  and  torture  of  Goans  suspected  of  nationalistic  views  or  activities 
and  destruction  of  property  on  a  large  scale  to  denude  Goa  of  her  assets. 

4.  Every  appeal  to  Portugal  to  end  her  rule  peacefully  having  failed,  the 
Government  of  India  was  obliged  to  take  steps  to  protect  their  country  and 
people  and  prevent  anarchy.  The  positioning  of  the  armed  forces  of  India  for 
defensive  purposes  has  been  met  by  the  colonialists  by  further  attacks  on  Indian 
territory  and  people. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  administration  challenged  by  Goan 
nationalists  on  the  one  hand  and  lawlessness  on  the  other  has  collapsed.  The 
colonialists  are  practicing  a  “scorched  earth”  policy  as  they  collapse.  At  the 
same  time  lawless  elements  have  let  themselves  loose  and  are  indulging  in 
looting  and  arson  because  the  remnant  of  colonial  rule  cannot  even  maintain 
order.  The  latest  reports  show  that  the  Governor  General  and  his  family  and 
many  of  the  administrators  and  personnel  have  abdicated  and  left  for  Portugal. 
The  place  is  drifting  to  anarchy  and  chaos  which  may  well  lead  to  mass  exodus 
and  extermination. 

6 .  The  Government  of  India  cannot  remain  unconcerned  to  this  increasing 
threat  to  the  Indian  mainland  and  to  the  horrors  that  menace  the  lives  and 
liberty  of  thousands  of  their  Goan  compatriots. 

7.  Portuguese  colonialism  has  attacked  not  only  the  Goan  people  and  the 
Government  of  India  but  has  challenged  world  opinion  and  the  decisions  of  the 
United  Nations  in  continuing  its  colonial  rule  and  oppression. 

8.  The  Government  of  India  have  persistently  endeavoured  at  peaceful 
solutions  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  More  recently,  although  their  armed  forces 
are  nearer  Goa,  they  refrained  from  offensive  operations.  They  still  hoped  that 
the  colonialists  will  see  the  way  of  wisdom,  peace  and  the  justice  inherent  in 
the  determination  of  her  subject  people  to  become  free  and  be  united  with  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen  in  their  common  motherland.  They  waited.  They 
listened  to  friendly  counsel  to  refrain  from  using  force.  They  waited  to  see  the 
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results  of  the  approach  to  Portugal  by  her  allies  to  find  peaceful  solutions.  All 
have  been  in  vain.  They  were  left  with  no  alternative  but  to  send  troops  into 
Goa  to  prevent  the  holocaust  and  massacre  of  the  people  of  Goa. 

At  this  time  the  Government  of  India  wish  to  assure  the  people  of  Goa  and 
the  other  Portuguese  colonial  possessions  in  India  that  they  will  fully  share 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  in  the  Union  the  political  liberty  and  economic 
progress  and  the  increasing  prosperity  which  will  result  from  our  common 
endeavours.  They  may  also  rest  assured  that  the  cultural  patterns  which  they 
have  developed,  their  religious  institutions,  and  the  freedom  to  worship  in  their 
own  ways  will  be  safeguarded  in  the  Union.  Their  individual  rights  and 
fundamental  freedom  are  safeguarded  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  itself 
and  are  assured  to  them  by  the  Government  of  the  Union. 


141.  For  U  Thant:  Portuguese  Action  Intolerable266 

Please  hand  over  the  following  to  Secretary-General  of  United  Nations  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  India. 

BEGINS:  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  correspondence  between  Your 
Excellency  and  the  Government  of  India  resting  on  the  Prime  Minister’s  reply 
of  the  16th  December  which  was  delivered  to  you  by  our  Permanent 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations.267 

2 .  We  have  already  placed  before  you  fully  and  factually,  the  circumstances 
and  history  relevant  to  the  present  issue  in  respect  of  Goa  and  ourselves.  We 
have  at  no  time  disregarded  its  gravity  either  in  relation  to  other  world  issues  or 
in  regard  to  our  own  people  and  the  repercussions  of  the  continued  attacks 
against  our  people  and  violations  of  Union  territory. 

3 .  In  the  last  few  weeks  the  Government  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
greater  military  preparedness  in  defence  of  our  security  and  the  stability  of  the 
Indian  mainland  and  safety  of  the  people  of  Goa  itself.  During  this  period,  you 
as  well  as  leading  statesmen  of  other  countries  have  counselled  us  to  avoid  use 
of  force.  Our  forces  have  remained  outside  Goa  territory,  but  all  the  same  we 
have  been  subject  to  continuous  attacks  and  violations. 

4.  Even  as  recently  as  the  early  hours  of  this  morning,  while  you  were 
appealing  for  peaceful  solution,  Portuguese  colonialist  forces  attacked  us, 

266.  Telegram,  17  December  1961,  from  M.J.  Desai,  the  FS,  to  C.S.  Jha,  the  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  UN. 

267.  Item  137. 
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penetrated  400  yards  into  our  territory,  tried  to  destroy  our  Police  post  at 
Nizampur  using  grenades,  machine  guns  etc.  Our  police  were  out  on  patrol 
duty,  but  returned  on  hearing  gunfire  and  drove  the  attackers  away.  The  attacking 
party  left  ammunition,  including  grenades,  which  all  bear  foreign  marks.  The 
post  itself  bears  the  marks  of  shots  and  grenade  attack.  This  attack  was 
obviously  preliminary  to  the  capture  of  our  enclave  of  Nayal.  This  is  Portugal’s 
response  both  to  your  appeal  and  our  restraint. 

5.  Inside  Goa,  repression  grows  more  severe,  and  lawlessness 
accompanied  by  arson  and  looting  prevails,  menacing  the  lives  of  the  people. 
The  Portuguese  are  indulging  in  large-scale  destruction  of  the  assets  of  the 
country.  The  colonial  administration  or  what  remains  of  it  is  unable  even  to 
maintain  law  and  order. 

6 .  Latest  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Governor-General  and  his  family 
have  left  for  Portugal  and  so  have  numbers  of  Portuguese  officers  and  families. 

7 .  The  people  inside  Goa  and  opinion  in  India  and  the  world  have  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  Portuguese  colonialism  even  though  it  fights  its  revengeful 
skirmishes. 

8.  In  the  face  of  the  situation  that  prevails,  large-scale  violence,  looting 
and  even  massacre  will  become  the  fate  of  Goa.  Stability  in  the  Indian  mainland 
is  gravely  threatened.  Portuguese  colonialism  has  not  only  not  responded  to 
our  approaches  for  a  peaceful  settlement  but  also  not  heeded  to  its  allies,  to 
international  authority  and  to  the  people  subject  to  her. 

9.  We  are  left  with  no  option  except  to  go  to  the  assistance  and  succour 
of  our  people  inside  that  part  of  our  territory  which  Portugal  has  kept  under 
forcible  subjection  for  so  long  and  which  now  has  been  broken  by  the  people. 
Any  other  course  would  only  mean  violence  without  restraint,  insecurity  to  all 
concerned,  and  continued  defiance  of  the  Charter  and  the  Resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  by  the  colonialists. 

10.  The  Government  of  India  and  her  people  remain  firm  adherents  to  the 
United  Nations,  its  principles  and  objectives,  and  are  behind  none  in  the  support 
they  have  given  and  will  continue  to  give. 

1 1 .  We  are  not  engaged  in  a  violation  of  Charter  principles  or  of  United 
Nations  Resolutions.  The  people’s  endeavour  to  throw  off  the  colonial  yoke  is 
answered  by  the  colonialists  with  acts  of  violation  and  threats  to  throw  this 
continent  into  confusion. 

12.  We  have  had  our  share  of  heavy  burdens  and  of  responsibility.  We 
have  exercised  restraint  on  ourselves  as  a  Government  and  also  on  our  own 
citizens,  often  chastising  them  and  holding  them  back  from  their  all  too  justifiable 
desire  to  take  extreme  steps. 
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13.  The  Government  of  India  are  constrained,  by  the  force  of  events  and 
of  history  no  longer  to  leave  themselves  in  inaction,  but  to  assist  their  own 
people  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  liberation  which  they  have  achieved  by  struggle 
and  sacrifice. 

14.  The  people  of  Goa  freed  from  colonial  rule  will  share  in  the  political 
liberty  and  the  economic  advance  which  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  have 
won  and  enjoy.  Their  individual  and  religious  freedom  will  stand  enhanced  and 
their  development  will  advance  speedily  and  from  more  to  more  in  the  context 
of  freedom.  The  Government  now,  as  always,  have  given  assurances  in  these 
regards.  Security,  freedom  from  anarchic  violence,  protection  of  culture,  freedom 
of  worship  and  religious  institutions  will  be  a  primary  concern  of  our 
Government  and  administration.  [ENDS] 

142.  For  US  and  UK  Governments:  Portuguese 
Provocations268 

Please  convey  immediately  following  message  to  USA/UK  Government  on  behalf 
of  Government  of  India. 

BEGINS:  In  recent  correspondence  and  in  the  several  interviews  with  your 
representatives  we  have  both  received  and  sought  to  appreciate  the  points  of 
view  presented  and  your  great  concern. 

2.  As  you  are  aware  we  not  only  have  this  concern  but  we  yielded  to  it 
for  fourteen  years.  We  have  accepted  rebuff  and  humiliation. 

3 .  We  have  restrained  our  people  in  the  Union  and  appealed  and  used  our 
influence  with  our  people  inside  Goa  to  refrain  from  violence  and  sabotage. 

4.  All  this  has  proved  fruitless  and  been  treated  with  contempt.  Your 
own  advice  has  not  been  heeded  by  Portugal,  your  ally,  although  it  was 
disinterested  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  and  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
colonial  rulers. 

5 .  Even  after  the  Forces  of  India  had  been  detailed  for  defensive  actions, 
Portugal  continued  to  attack  us,  invade  our  territory  and  kill  our  people.  They 
increased  the  repression  of  her  subject  people.  The  latest  are  the  several  attacks 
on  Union  territory  in  the  early  hours  of  this  morning.  In  one  case  they  penetrated 
400  yards,  used  grenades  and  machine  guns  to  destroy  our  police  frontier  post 
in  their  attempt  to  annex  the  Indian  enclave  of  Manigal. 

6.  We  have  all  along  sought  peaceful  solutions.  We  restrained  ourselves. 
We  often  chastised  our  own  people  who  on  either  side  of  the  border  are  no 

268.  Telegram,  17  December  1961,  from  M.J.  Desai,  the  FS,  to  B.K.  Nehru,  Ambassador  to 

USA,  and  T.N.  Kaul,  Acting  High  Commissioner  in  London. 
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longer  content  for  us  to  be  inactive.  Further,  the  Portuguese  colonialists  clung 
to  the  colonies. 

7.  Today  the  position  is  that  the  colonial  administration  has  collapsed. 
The  latest  reports  indicate  that  the  Governor-General  and  his  family  and  numbers 
of  Portuguese  officials  and  their  families  have  left,  leaving  destruction  behind. 
Lawless  elements  let  loose  menace  our  countrymen  in  Goa. 

8.  We  have  no  option  but  to  go  to  their  support.  Neither  the  people  in  the 
Union  nor  in  Goa  will  forgive  this  or  any  other  Government  if  we  do  less. 
ENDS. 

143.  J.K.  Galbraith  to  US  Department  of  State269 

New  Delhi,  December  17,  1961,  11  p.m. 
1783.  Eyes  Only  for  the  Secretary.  Reference:  Department  telegram  2081. 270 
On  receipt  of  reference  telegram  4:00  this  afternoon  I  sought  appointment  with 
Prime  Minister  and  got  to  him  at  8:00  for  an  hour.  I  used  every  resource  at  my 
command  for  acceptance  of  proposal  but  so  far  as  I  can  presently  tell  without 
success.  It  wasn’t  a  bad  card  but  it  was  too  late.  In  might-have-been  department, 
last  week  might  have  worked.  Nehru  was  still  very  angry  over  Portuguese 
refusal  to  accept  part  of  U  Thant  letter  specifying  UN  resolutions.271  I  argued 


269.  Telegram  from  the  US  Ambassador.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  1961-1963, 
Volume  XIX,  South  Asia,  Document  75. 

270.  Footnote  as  in  source  publication:  “Telegram  2081  to  New  Delhi,  December  16,  reported 
on  a  meeting  that  day  among  Acting  Secretary  Ball,  Under  Secretary  McGhee,  and 
Ambassador  Nehru.  Ball  and  McGhee  warned  that  an  Indian  invasion  of  Goa  would 
trigger  a  reaction  in  the  United  States  that  would  force  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
oppose  the  Indian  action  in  the  United  Nations  and  make  it  difficult  to  maintain 
Congressional  support  for  assistance  to  India.  Ball  suggested  that  if  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  would  announce  a  suspension  of  action  for  6  months,  the  United  States  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  a  serious  effort  to  help  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problem. 
(Ibid.,  753D.00/12-1661)  A  memorandum  of  this  conversation  is  ibid.,  Secretary’s 
Memoranda  of  Conversation:  Lot  65  D  330.” 

271.  Footnote  as  in  source  publication:  “On  December  14,  Acting  U.N.  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  addressed  identical  letters  to  Indian  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  Portuguese  Prime 
Minister  Antonio  Salazar.  He  urged  them  to  “ensure  that  the  situation  does  not  deteriorate 
to  the  extent  that  it  might  constitute  a  threat  to  peace  and  security,”  and  to  enter  into 
negotiations  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  problem.  (Public  Papers  of  the  Secretaries-General 
of  the  United  Nations,  Vol.  VI:  U  Thant,  1961-1964,  p.  74).” 

See  item  132.  This  item  in  the  JN  Collection  is  recorded  as  of  15  December,  while 
the  US  Department  of  State  has  14  December. 
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this  not  known  to  the  world  and  at  this  moment  Salazar’s  response  looked 
better  than  his.  The  six  months  also  set  him  back  a  bit.  He  said  that  once  the 
pressure  was  off  Portuguese  would  sit  still  as  before.  I  provisionally  modified 
the  six-month  period  to  sufficient  period  to  give  time  to  put  the  arm  on  the 
Portuguese  but  without  effect.  He  also  asked  what  success  we  had  had  in 
budging  Portuguese  so  far.  Both  question  of  what  Portuguese  would  do  in  six 
months  and  effect  of  our  approach  so  far  exceedingly  tough  to  handle.  Then 
we  got  to  the  gut  issue  which  is  he  believes  they  have  gone  beyond  point  of  no 
return  in  public  involvement.  This  reinforced  by  assertion  that  volunteers  are 
about  to  move  in,  internal  disorder  is  imminent  along  with  accounts  of  Portuguese 
firing  this  morning.  I  repeated  my  argument  that  none  of  this  had  yet  involved 
serious  bloodshed  and  I  referred  finally  to  effect  on  American  public  opinion 
and  mentioned  West  New  Guinea  and  again  Congo.  I  asked  if  I  should  report 
there  was  no  chance,  then  fuzzed  my  question  to  keep  issue  open.  He  virtually 
told  me  there  was  none.  I  said  our  offer  stood  and  asked  him  to  call. 

I  would  now  guess  they  are  going  to  move  and  my  estimate  in  fact  is  for 
tomorrow  morning.  This  confirmed  by  a  heavy  propaganda  briefing  by  MEA 
this  afternoon,  a  report  this  morning  that  a  police  official  of  Diu  had  asked  for 
a  peaceful  takeover  and  departure  of  Gen  Kaul  without  cancelling  a  Monday 
dinner  in  my  honor.  Vice  President  who  is  much  opposed  to  action  also  reported 
to  have  said  it  is  imminent.  However  I  don’t  entirely  exclude  the  thought  that 
they  are  keeping  up  a  very  high  level  of  tension  on  the  theory  that  this  is  the 
only  thing  that  really  gets  results.  Sorry  not  to  have  better  news.  If  they  move 
I  will  wire  suggestions  on  Washington  reaction  for  which  I  urge  close  attention. 

Galbraith 


144.  To  Dinesh  Singh:  Holding  Public  Meeting  on  Goa272 

December  19,  1961 

My  dear  Dinesh, 

Your  letter  of  the  1 9th  December.  I  think  that  a  public  meeting  should  be  held 
about  the  Goa  matter.  Perhaps  you  might  wait  for  a  day  or  two  before  fixing  a 
date. 

I  am  not  sure  as  to  whether  I  should  address  this  meeting.  In  any  event  I 
am  only  here  for  another  three  or  four  days.  On  the  23rd  morning  I  am  going 
away. 

272.  Letter  to  a  Congress  MP;  address:  20  Janpath,  New  Delhi. 
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The  local  Congress  Committee  has  also  asked  me  about  holding  such  a 
meeting.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  by  them  in 
association  with  some  other  parties.  You  might  discuss  this  matter  with  Shri 
Brij  Mohan,  President  of  the  Delhi  Pradesh  Congress  Committee. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


145.  To  Presspersons:  Goa  Operations  Ended273 

New  Delhi,  December  1 9  -  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  today  that  the  operations 
inside  Goa  were  practically  over. 

Pandit  Nehru  added:  “The  very  swiftness  of  the  end  as  also  the  very  little 
casualties  on  either  side  showed  correctness  of  the  Indian  assessment  of  the 
situation  that  the  colonial  administration  had  cracked  up  and  people  wanted  and 
welcomed  India.” 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  was  talking  to  newsmen,  said  that  while  the 
operations  were  practically  complete,  there  were  still  some  pockets. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  those  who  were  criticising  India  in  the  United  Nations 
or  elsewhere  were  “obviously  ignorant  of  facts  now  as  well  as  during  the  last 
dozen  years  or  more.” 

Asked  to  comment  on  Lord  Home’s274  announcement  that  a  British  frigate 
was  being  sent  to  protect  British  personnel  in  Goa,  Pandit  Nehru  laughed  and 
said:  “I  would  not  like  to  comment  except  to  say  that  British  personnel  and 
others,  even  Portuguese,  are  quite  safe,  much  more  others. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  two  points  should  be  “particularly  noted”  in 
connection  with  these  operations. 

“First,  the  extraordinary  light  casualties  on  either  side.  In  fact,  on  the 
mainland  of  Goa,  so  far  as  I  know,  Indian  troops  had  only  one  wounded,  may 
be  one  or  two  more,  I  do  not  know.  Some  casualties  took  place — wounded — 
when  our  side  went  to  Anjadiv.  This  was  because  of  the  deception  practised  by 
the  Portuguese  in  putting  up  the  white  flag.  There  were  some  casualties  in 
Daman  and  Diu. 

“We  do  not  exactly  know  the  casualties  on  the  other  side.  It  is  probably 
more  than  on  our  side,  but  they  are  not  very  many. 


273.  From  National  Herald ,  20  December  1961,  City  Edition,  pp.  1  &  2. 

274.  Alec  Douglas-Home,  British  Foreign  Secretary. 
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“The  point  is,  that  this  shows  that  there  was  practically  no  opposition, 
certainly  in  Goa  and  what  we  had  said,  and  our  appraisal  of  the  situation  before 
this  action  was  taken  was  correct.  As  we  had  said,  the  people  in  Goa  welcomed 
us,  were  cooperating  with  our  people,  and  that  the  administration  had  cracked 
up.  If  we  had  not  taken  some  action,  there  would  have  been  a  vacuum  there 
and  the  only  persons  who  could  have  profited  would  have  been  the  lawless  and 
anti-social  elements.  In  fact  they  were  beginning  to  do  it. 

Asked  to  comment  on  foreign  criticism  of  Indian  action,  and  particularly 
Mr  Adlai  Stevenson’s  criticism  of  it  and  attempts  to  compare  Indian  action 
with  Korea,  Suez  etc.  Pandit  Nehru  said:  “Those  people  who  have  been  criticising 
us,  in  the  Security  Council  and  elsewhere,  obviously  are  rather  ignorant  of  the 
facts,  facts  of  today  and  during  the  last  dozen  years  or  more.” 

Pandit  Nehru  added:  “As  I  told  you  yesterday,  taking  any  military  action  is 
contrary  to  my  grain.  It  hurts  me  to  do  it,  I  could  only  agree  to  this  because  the 
consequences  of  not  taking  it  would  have  been  very  harmful  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  violence  etc. 

The  justification  of  this  action  is  that  it  has  lasted  only  twenty-four  hours. 
The  whole  Government  (Portuguese)  and  thousands  of  troops  just  could  not 
and  did  not  do  anything.  It  was  only  a  facade  with  no  strength  behind.” 

Pandit  Nehru  said:  “This  operation,  small  as  it  was,  deserves  attention 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  efficiency  of  our  defence  services  and  their  close 
coordination  with  each  other.  It  is  true  that  the  operation  is  much  simplified  by 
the  lack  of  opposition.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  highly  efficient  one  and  shows 
the  quality  of  our  defence  services.” 

Yesterday,  after  the  army  entered  Goan  territory,  “Pandit  Nehru  added, 
“they  found  that  the  roads  had  been  mined  and  ditches  cut  across  them.  They 
could  not  take  any  vehicles  till  these  roads  were  repaired.  The  men,  however, 
marched  on  foot,  the  vehicles  slowly  following  after  the  repair  of  the  roads. 
Both  officers  and  men  did  about  twenty-two  miles  on  foot  yesterday  many  of 
them  carrying  heavy  equipment  while  marching.” 

“All  this,”  the  Prime  Minister  said,  “is  very  creditable  to  the  army  and 
shows  their  toughness  of  body  and  high  morale.  Only  an  efficient  and  physically 
fit  and  thoroughly  trained  army  would  have  functioned  in  this  way.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  assisted  by  the  people  of  Goa  at  every  stage  and  welcomed — 
they  offered  them  garlands  and  coconut  water. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  our  defence  services  on  this  clean  and  efficient 
work.” 
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146.  To  Brij  Mohan:  Meeting  on  Goa275 


December  19,  1961 

My  dear  Brij  Mohan, 

I  have  your  message  about  having  a  meeting  for  Goa.  I  have  also  had  a  request 
from  Dinesh  Singh,  Secretary  of  the  Africa  Council,  about  holding  a  meeting 
for  this  purpose.  I  suggest  you  might  discuss  this  matter  with  Dinesh  Singh. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  about  attending  such  a  meeting  about  Goa.  Anyhow  I 
am  leaving  Delhi  on  the  23rd  morning. 

I  think  probably  it  will  be  desirable  for  you  to  convene  a  meeting  and  invite 
the  Africa  Council  as  well  as  some  other  parties  to  join  in  the  meeting. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


147.  To  B.K.  Nehru:  Reactions  in  Goa276 

I  have  seen  your  telegram  775  to  Foreign  Secretary.277 

2.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  question  of  Goa  was  not  even  referred  to  in 
my  talks  with  the  Soviet  President  here.278  No  mention  was  made  about  Goa  to 
any  Soviet  representative  although  we  were  discussing  this  subject  frequently 
with  Galbraith279  and  the  UK  High  Commissioner280  and  others.  The  Soviet 
President  happened  to  be  in  Bombay  when  he  heard  the  news  of  our  forces 
entering  Goa.  One  of  our  Ministers  Dr  Subbarayan  was  accompanying  him. 
He  asked  Subbarayan  if  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  say  something  about 
Goa.  Subbarayan  answered  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  knew  of  course  that  the  Soviet  would  support  any  action  that  we  took. 
That  had  been  their  previous  policy. 

3 .  So  far  as  our  policy  of  non-alignment  is  concerned,  it  will  of  course 
fully  continue.  It  is  not  affected  by  temporary  reactions  in  United  States  or 
Soviet  Union  or  elsewhere. 


275.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Delhi  Pradesh  Congress  Committee. 

276.  Telegram,  20  December  1961,  to  the  Ambassador  in  Washington  DC. 

277.  M.J.  Desai. 

278.  L.I.  Brezhnev. 

279.  J.K.  Galbraith,  the  US  Ambassador. 

280.  Paul  Gore-Booth. 
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4.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  little  absurd  for  us  to  say  that  India  was 
threatened  by  Portuguese  Goa.  The  petty  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Portuguese  there  had  resulted  in  angry  reactions  in  India  and  widespread 
demands  for  action.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  had*  not  taken  action,  large 
numbers  of  Goans  and  Indians  who  had  congregated  in  Belgaum  would  have 
marched  into  Goa  creating  a  situation  for  us  which  would  have  been  exceedingly 
difficult.  Either  we  would  have  had  to  shoot  some  of  our  own  people  down,  or 
to  watch  them  being  shot  down  by  Portuguese  guards.  No  government  in 
India  could  face  such  a  situation  and  survive. 

5.  The  fact  that  there  was  practically  no  resistance  at  all  on  the  part  of 
the  Portuguese  is  very  relevant;  also  the  fact  that  Indian  forces  were  welcomed 
by  the  people  of  Goa  with  great  jubilation  is  equally  relevant.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  this  and  it  is  not  mere  propaganda. 

6.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  Commander  of  our  Air  Force 
squadron  functioning  in  Goa,  Air  Vice  Marshal  Pinto,281  is  a  Catholic  Goan.  We 
had  issued  strict  orders  that  the  operation  should  be  as  painless  as  possible  and 
these  were  obeyed.  In  the  mainland  of  Goa  we  suffered  one  casualty  as  one  of 
our  men  was  wounded.  Some  of  our  men  were  killed  because  the  Portuguese 
on  the  island  of  Anjadiv  put  up  a  white  flag  and  then  shot  four  of  our  men  down 
and  wounded  a  number  of  others  as  they  approached  them.  There  were  a  few 
casualties  in  Diu  and  Daman.  As  I  am  sending  this  telegram,  the  remaining 
Portuguese  forces  in  Marmagoa  are  surrendering  in  large  batches.  Presumably 
the  Governor-General282  who  is  there  will  also  surrender  soon. 

7.  When  the  UN  Secretary  General  suggested  negotiation  to  the 
Portuguese,  they  refused  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  UN  resolution  on 
colonialism  and  insisted  on  talks  on  the  basis  of  co-existence  between  a  separate 
Portuguese  Goa  and  India.  The  question  of  our  refusing  negotiations  did  not 
arise. 

8.  Apart  from  the  many  reasons  which  compelled  us  to  take  action,  the 
actual  developments  since  we  took  action  offer  a  full  justification  for  it.  We 
have  saved  much  killing  and,  violence  as  well  as  looting  and  disorder  by  the 
action  we  took.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  action  has  had  the  goodwill  and 
approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  Goa. 

9 .  Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  have  interned  nearly  thirty  thousand  Indians 
or  people  of  Indian  descent  (many  of  them  may  be  Portuguese  nationals  for 
aught  I  know)  in  Macao,  Mozambique  and  Angola  and  seized  their  properties. 


281.  Erlic  Pinto. 

282.  Manuel  Antonio  Vassalo  e  Silva. 
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148.  To  P.  Lobo:  Appointing  Civilian  Officers283 

December  20,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Lobo, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  18th.  As  you  must  know,  the  Goa 
operations  are  over,  that  is,  the  military  aspect  ended  this  morning  in  Goa,  Diu 
and  Daman.  The  civil  authority  will  be  functioning  soon.  As  for  the  officers  to 
be  sent  there,  I  think  that  we  have  already  made  it  clear  that  the  officers  should 
be  not  from  the  States  of  Mysore  or  Maharashtra,  but  from  other  parts  of  India 
apart  from  those  who  are  in  Goa  themselves. 

I  have  noted  what  you  have  said  about  sale  of  land  in  Goa  and  the  land 
tenure  system. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


149.  For  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike:  Appreciation  of  Support 
in  Security  Council284 

Please  convey  following  message  to  Prime  Minister. 

BEGINS:  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you,  to  your  Government  and  to  your 
representative  in  the  United  Nations  for  the  full  support  given  by  your 
representative  in  the  discussion  in  the  Security  Council  over  Goan  issue.  His 
speeches  in  the  Security  Council  have  been  greatly  appreciated  here  and  have 
put  our  case  more  strongly,  than  we  could  have  done.  This  whole-hearted 
support  will,  I  am  sure,  strengthen  our  close  bond  between  Ceylon  and  India. 
With  regards,  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  ENDS 


1 50.  From  Cardinal  Gracias:  Appreciation  over  Goa285 

From  the  time  I  made  the  press  statement  with  reference  to  Goa  in  Independence 
Day,  1954 — in  the  course  of  which  I  said,  “On  a  day  like  this  when  we  rejoice 
over  the  Independence  that  we  gained  seven  years  ago,  our  minds  and  hearts 

283.  Letter;  address:  “Shanti  Bel”,  Jabalpur. 

284.  Telegram,  No.  Primin  21309, 20  December  1961,  to  B.K.  Kapur,  the  High  Commissioner 
in  Colombo,  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon. 

285.  Letter  from  Valerian  Cardinal  Gracias,  20  December  1961,  Archbishop  of  Bombay. 
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are  naturally  turned  to  all  peoples,  who  legitimately  aspire  to,  and  are  engaged 
in  securing  their  own  freedom” — you  have  been  fully  aware  of  my  ideas  and 
sentiments  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  Goa. 

Now  that  a  settlement  has  been  reached,  naturally  all  of  us  are  greatly 
relieved,  and  we  implore  God’s  blessings  for  the  material  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Goa. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  an  observation,  I  must  say  that  you  could 
not  have  expressed  your  sentiments  better  than  when  you  said  to  the 
correspondent  in  New  Delhi:  “It  was  no  pleasure  to  us  to  take  arms  against  the 
Portuguese  ...  but  they  ultimately  left  no  choice  open  to  us.”  I  hope  and  pray 
that  the  critics  abroad  will  take  note  of  the  spirit  underlying  this  statement. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  note  that  Major  General  Candeth286  conveyed 
to  the  people  of  Goa  your  assurance:  “Our  Prime  Minister  has  said  that  the 
people  of  Goa  will  settle  down  to  a  peaceful  and  free  life  and  that,  as  we  have 
always  stated,  we  want  to  maintain  the  individuality  and  the  personality  of  Goa 
so  that  people  can  live  their  lives  in  their  own  way.”287 


151.  To  Alda  Fowler:  Justifying  Goa288 


December  21,  1961 


Dear  Mrs  Fowler, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  December  some  time  ago.  Thank  you  for  it. 
I  appreciate  what  you  have  written.  So  far  as  Goa  is  concerned,  you  will  have 
read  of  the  recent  developments.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  go  into  a  full 
account  of  them.  It  was  a  very  painful  decision  for  me  to  take  that  we  should 
employ  armed  forces.  Not  to  have  done  so  at  that  time  would,  I  am  convinced, 
have  led  to  much  more  violence  and  even  chaos  in  Goa.  You  will  have  observed 
that  the  Goa  operation  was  on  the  whole  a  very  painless  affair. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


286.  K.R  Candeth,  Military  Governor  of  Goa. 

287.  For  Nehru’s  reply,  see  item  156. 

288.  Letter.  She  was  the  wife  of  H.O.  Fowler,  Principal  of  Stanes  High  School,  address: 
Principal’s  House,  Stanes  High  School,  Coimbatore. 
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152.  To  Chandrakant  Keni:  Free  Goa  Makes 
India  more  Free289 


December  21,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Keni, 

I  have  your  letter  of  December  20. 1  need  hardly  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  at  the 
freedom  that  has  come  to  Goa.  It  may  be  said  that  with  the  freedom  of  Goa, 
India  herself  is  more  free.  Thus  far  India’s  freedom  was  incomplete. 

Freedom  is  a  great  blessing,  but  it  also  brings  responsibilities.  Only  those 
who  can  shoulder  these  responsibilities  worthily  profit  by  that  freedom  or  can 
maintain  it.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  people  of  Goa  will  rise  above  petty  disputes 
and  conflicts  and  work  together  for  the  advancement  of  Goa  and  of  India. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


153.  To  Mrs  B.K.  Nehru:  Americans  are  Angry  over  Goa290 

December  21,  1961 

My  dear  Fori, 

Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  December  with  the  Egyptian  pencil 
which  my  father  gave  to  Bijju.291I  must  say  that  you  have,  as  usual,  exhibited  a 
good  deal  of  sense  in  choosing  this  gift  which  naturally  I  value. 

It  seems  that  many  people  in  the  United  States  are  rather  angry  with  us 
over  Goa.  I  am  sorry  for  this,  but  I  am  sure  that  their  anger  will  fade  away 
fairly  soon.  In  India  nothing  has  happened  for  a  long  time  which  has  given  so 
much  pleasure  to  all  our  people  and  all  our  parties  and  groups. 

With  all  my  love, 


[Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


289.  Letter  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Goa  Information  Centre,  “Sannidhi”,  Rajghat, 
New  Delhi  1. 

290.  Letter;  address:  2700  Macomb  Street,  Washington  8,  DC. 

291.  B.K.  Nehru. 
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154.  To  P.N.  Thapar:  Congratulations  to  Army  for  Goa292 

December  21,  1961 

My  dear  Thapar, 

Now  that  the  Goa  Operation  is  over  and  what  remains  will  be  dealt  with  largely 
by  the  Civil  authorities,  I  want  to  send  you,  and  through  you  to  all  the  officers 
and  men  engaged  in  this  operation,  my  warm  congratulations.  This  operation 
was  well  conceived  and  planned  and  excellently  carried  out.  It  has  been  an 
example  of  efficiency,  discipline,  coordination  as  well  as  of  courtesy  and 
humanity.  The  considerable  reputation  of  our  Army  has  grown  because  of  this 
successful  achievement  of  our  objectives  in  practically  record  time. 

I  hope  you  will  convey  my  high  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  officers 
and  men  engaged  in  this  operation,  and  particularly  to  Major-General  Candeth.293 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


155.  To  Ramdas  Gandhi:  Offer  to  Help294 


December  21,  1961 

My  dear  Ramdas, 

I  received  your  postcard  and  now  your  letter  of  the  14th  December  in  which 
you  offer  your  services  for  Goa.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  a  very  good 
nurse,  but,  as  you  must  know,  the  Goa  operation  is  over  and  no  help  of  this 
kind  is  necessary.  Fortunately  it  was  on  the  whole  a  very  painless  operation. 

I  am  glad,  however,  that  you  thought  of  offering  your  services.  If  somewhere 
some  need  arises,  your  offer  would  be  welcome. 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


292.  Letter  to  the  Chief  of  Army  Staff. 

293.  K.P.  Candeth,  appointed  Military  Governor  of  Goa. 

294.  Letter  to  the  son  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
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1 56.  To  Cardinal  Gracias:  Appreciating  Appreciation 
over  Goa295 


December  22,  1961 

My  dear  Cardinal, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  20th  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure 
and  appreciation.296  The  press  and  many  people  in  the  United  States  and  England 
have  written  in  strong  and  abusive  language  of  me  and  our  Government  over 
this  Goa  operation.  I  do  not  wish  to  carry  on  a  controversy  with  them  about  it. 
I  feel  that  this  animosity  will  lessen  gradually  and  we  shall  return  to  normality. 

A  succession  of  events  brought  us  to  this  pass  and  there  was  no  escape 
from  it.  You  may  not  know  that  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations297 
suggested  to  the  Portuguese  Representative298  there  to  have  negotiations.  The 
Portuguese  Representative  would  only  agree  to  negotiations  on  the  basis  of 
Goa  remaining  separate  and  Portuguese.  This  really  meant  refusal  to  negotiate. 

If  we  had  at  the  last  moment  reversed  our  orders,  this  would  have  created 
not  only  confusion,  but  bitter  resentment  in  our  country  and  something 
approaching  chaos  in  Goa.  Also  there  was  grave  danger  of  thousands  of  Goans 
and  Indians  from  outside  entering  Goa  and  creating  trouble  there.  We  would 
have  had  to  face  a  very  difficult  position.  Either  we  would  have  to  shoot  them 
down  ourselves,  or  watch  them  being  shot  down  by  the  Portuguese.  Both 
were  impossible  for  us. 

Ever  since  Independence,  nothing  has  happened  in  India  which  has  enthused 
our  people  so  much.  All  classes  of  people  from  the  humble  worker  and  tongawalla 
to  others  in  various  degrees  have  been  excited  about  it  and  have  rejoiced.  No 
government  can  withstand,  much  less  suppress,  such  strong  and  widespread 
feeling. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  assurance  that  we  have  given  to  the  people  of 
Goa  will  be  observed. 

With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  very  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


295.  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bombay. 

296.  Item  150. 

297.  U  Thant. 

298.  Vasco  Vieira  Garin. 
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157.  To  A.M.  Engineer:  Congratulations  to  the  Air  Force299 


December  22,  1961 


My  dear  Engineer, 

I  send  you  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Air  Force  who  participated  in  the 
Goa  Operation  my  congratulations  and  high  appreciation.  This  operation  has 
been,  as  everyone  knows,  a  remarkable  success.  This  is  due  to  the  excellent 
coordination  of  the  three  Services  and  the  good  work  done  by  each  of  them. 
The  discipline,  efficiency  and  general  good  conduct  of  all  these  officers  and 
men  were  praiseworthy. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


158.  To  R.D.  Katari:  Congratulations  to  the  Navy300 

December  22,  1961 

My  dear  Katari, 

I  write  to  you  to  congratulate  you  and  the  officers  and  men  of  our  Navy  who 
were  engaged  in  the  Goa  operation. 

This  operation  has  been  a  remarkable  success  and  brings  great  credit  to 
our  Defence  Forces.  Their  efficiency,  discipline,  and  coordination  between  the 
three  Services  were  exceedingly  creditable.  Please  convey  my  congratulations 
and  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  who  participated  in  this  Goa 
operation. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


299.  Letter  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff. 

300.  Letter  to  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff. 
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1 59.  From  M. J.  Desai:  Report  of  Meeting  with  J.K. 
Galbraith301 

I  saw  Ambassador  Galbraith  this  morning.  I  gave  him  the  developments  in 
Laos  as  conveyed  by  Ambassador  Sen.302  Galbraith  wanted  to  see  Sen.  I  have 
arranged  this.  I  also  told  Galbraith  that  Sen  had  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  could  not  use  much  pressure  on  Phoumi  as  they  wanted  to  use  Phoumi 
to  get  a  balanced  national  Government  in  Laos  and,  in  case  the  Vietnam  situation 
deteriorated  and  the  Americans  had  to  intervene  with  armed  forces,  they  had 
no  one  but  Phoumi  to  rely  on  in  the  conflict  which  would  re-start  in  Laos.  I 
told  Galbraith  that  I  had  corrected  the  latter  impression  of  Sen  and  told  him 
that  the  Americans  were  extremely  anxious  to  have  a  neutral  and  independent 
Government  in  Laos  so  that  they  could  cut  their  commitments  there  and  the 
Laos  example  would  make  it  possible  for  Hanoi  to  believe  that  the  Americans 
will  not  precipitate  matters  in  Vietnam. 

2.  We  then  turned  to  Goa.  I  told  the  Ambassador  about  the  action  taken 
by  Lisbon  to  intern  all  Indian  nationals  and  persons  of  Indian  origin  even  if  they 
were  British  or  Portuguese  citizens  and  confiscation  of  their  property.  I  said 
that  this  was  a  matter  which  is  causing  concern  to  the  people  here  who  urge 
that  the  three  thousand  odd  Portuguese  soldiers  who  are  detailed  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  home  till  Lisbon  behaved  properly  and  released  the  Indians  from 
internment  and  their  property  from  sequestration.  We  have,  however,  taken  a 
decision  in  principle  not  to  link  the  two  but  act  with  reference  to  the  Portuguese 
soldiers  who  had  surrendered,  in  a  mature  and  civilised  manner  and  let  them 
return  home.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  an  International  Red  Cross  Assistant 
Secretary,  one  Mr  Pillound,(sic)  303  has  gone  to  Goa  with  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  Indian  Red  Cross.304  They  will  be  meeting  the  Portuguese  who  have 
been  detained  and  if  they  expressed  a  desire  to  go  home,  will  try  and  take  up 
this  matter  through  the  International  Red  Cross  with  the  Portuguese.  We  hoped, 
however,  that  Lisbon  would  behave  and  adopt  a  civilised  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  Indians  in  the  Portuguese  colonies.  The  Ambassador  asked  about  the 
number  of  Indians  involved.  I  told  him  that  the  total  number  of  persons  of 
Indian  origin  would  be  about  12,000  but  the  number  of  Indian  citizens  as  such 
holding  Indian  documents  was  not  likely  to  be  more  than  two  or  three  thousand. 


301.  Note,  22  December  1961.  MHA  (MEA,  File  No.  16(41)/62-Goa,  pp.  6-8/n.). 

302.  Samarendranath  Sen,  Chairman  ICSC,  May  to  December  1961. 

303.  Claude  Pilloud. 

304.  Major  General  C.K.  Lakshmanan. 
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3.  I  talked  to  the  Ambassador  about  the  manner  in  which  our  people 
were  tumultuously  welcomed  by  the  Goans  wherever  they  went  and  the  way 
in  which  the  Portuguese  soldiers  surrendered  without  much  resistance.  The 
Ambassador  asked  what  the  casualties  were  on  both  sides.  I  said  that  the 
figures  were  being  collected  but  the  number  of  fatal  casualties  on  both  sides 
would  not  be  more  than  20  each  and  so  far  as  the  Indian  side  was  concerned, 
some  14  of  these  casualties  were  caused  at  Anjadiv  and  at  Diu  where  our 
people  were  trapped  by  the  Portuguese  after  indicating  their  willingness  to 
surrender  and  then  fired  upon.  The  Ambassador  said  that  his  Military  Attache 
had  told  him  that  it  will  take  about  20  days  to  overcome  Portuguese  resistance 
but  he  himself  gave  only  12  hours  and  had  conveyed  this  view  to  Washington. 

4.  The  Ambassador  said  that  this  incident  has  given  a  great  fillip  to  those 
in  the  United  States  who  were  not  friendly  to  India  and  has  also  caused  serious 
damage  to  those  who  were  pleading  the  Indian  cause.  He  said  that  his  own 
reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  Government  of  India’s  programmes  and  policies 
has  been  damaged.  He  said  that  he  is  extremely  worried  about  the  influence  this 
incident  will  have  on  sensitive  intellectuals  like  President  Kennedy.  I  told  him 
that  both  PM  and  I  had  explained  it  at  great  length  how  the  Government  of 
India  had  to  make  the  choice  between  two  evils  and  they  chose  the  lesser  evil. 
It  was  realised  that  those  who  were  hostile  to  us  would  exploit  it  to  the  full. 
We,  however,  hoped  that  our  friends  will  understand  why  we  had  to  resort  to 
this  extreme  step.  The  Ambassador  said  that  this  coming  so  soon  after  PM’s 
visit  to  the  States  was  a  real  shock  to  all  friends  of  India  in  the  United  States. 
He  said  that  the  damage  will  take  a  lot  of  time  to  repair.  He  referred  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  American  Administration  in  getting  the  Aid  Bills  passed  and  he 
said  that  these  will  increase  further  now.  When  I  mentioned  Under  Secretary 
Ball’s305  reference  to  this  matter  in  his  talk  with  B.K.  Nehru306  and  how  it  looked 
like  what  the  US  press  would  say  “arm  twisting”,  Galbraith  said  that  he  will  like 
me  to  make  it  clear  to  PM  that  there  was  no  intention  to  make  this  look  like 
“arm  twisting”  of  any  kind.  The  reference  was  only  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
administration  in  getting  the  Aid  Bills  through  because  there  was  enough 
opposition  even  without  this  particular  Goa  incident. 

5 .  The  Ambassador  then  referred  to  Defence  Minister307  and  the  way  in 
which  he  was  rushed  to  the  UN.  He  said  that  American  public  opinion  and 
Stevenson308  in  particular  were  highly  allergic  to  Shri  Krishna  Menon.  He  said 

305.  George  Ball. 

306.  Ambassador  to  the  US. 

307.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

308.  Adlai  Stevenson,  US  Ambassador  to  the  UN. 
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that  sitting  in  Delhi  he  understands  that  the  decisions  of  the  Government  of 
India  are  made  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru  but  in  the  United  States  there  is  so 
much  personal  allergy  to  Shri  Krishna  Menon  that  his  appearance  there  would 
only  intensify  unfavourable  American  reactions.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  the 
Defence  Minister  had  to  go  in  a  hurry  because  of  Stevenson’s  threat  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Security  Council  meeting  that  he  will  ask  for  another  session 
of  the  Council  and  revert  to  the  Goa  matter.  The  Ambassador  then  said  that 
Stevenson’s  speech  in  the  Security  Council  was  his  own.  The  President  was 
away  in  Latin  America  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  was  in  Europe. 
He  mentioned,  however,  that  Stevenson  was  personally  extremely  allergic  to 
Shri  Krishna  Menon  and  he  wished  Shri  Krishna  Menon  had  not  gone  to  the 
United  States  at  this  juncture.  I  told  the  Ambassador  that  we  had  to  rush  the 
Defence  Minister  to  New  York  because  of  Stevenson’s  threat  to  ask  for  another 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  the  Goa  question  and,  in  any  case,  it  is 
wrong  to  allow  personal  allergies  or  prejudices  to  affect  relations  between 
countries.  The  Ambassador  said  that  he  appreciated  this  distinction  but  the 
American  public  opinion  and  personalities  were  made  different  and  said  that  I 
must  have  seen  this  during  my  visit  to  the  States  with  the  Prime  Minister. 

6.  The  Ambassador  said  that  President  Kennedy  would  not  like  to  say  or 
do  anything  which  makes  Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  position  vis-a-vis  Indian 
public  more  difficult  and  he  would  for  the  same  reasons  expect  that  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  would  not  say  or  do  anything  which  would  make  President 
Kennedy’s  position  more  difficult  vis-a-vis  American  public  opinion  even  though 
one  may  accept  that  it  is  prejudiced  or  ill-informed. 

7.  I  told  Galbraith  that  I  have  seen  an  account  of  the  meeting  between 
Shri  Krishna  Menon  and  Mr  Stevenson  and  asked  whether  he  had  any  report  of 
this  meeting.  He  said  that  he  had  received  no  report  and  asked  me  how  the 
meeting  went.  I  said  that  the  report  I  got  showed  that  Stevenson  was  still 
pontifical  and  the  atmosphere  was  cold.  He  said  that  Stevenson  was  a  prominent 
politician  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  in  his  actions  by  the  President  or  by 
Dean  Rusk  or  by  officials  in  the  State  Department.  The  personal  allergy  was 
there  and  this  is  something  which  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

8.  We  went  over  the  old  ground  why  action  in  the  case  of  Goa  was 
unavoidable.  The  impression  left  on  me  was  that  Galbraith  was  sulking  though 
he  is  equally  anxious  to  restore  the  old  relations.  He  feels,  however,  hurt  because 
he  regards  himself  as  the  author  of  the  new  policy  reversal  from  the  Dulles 
days  and  feels  that  he  was  let  down. 
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160.  Noting  on  Goa  Reactions309 

[Note,  24  December  1961,  by  R.K.  Nehru,  the  SG,  MEA,  for  Nehru,  begins] 

These  three  telegrams  came  after  FS310  had  left  for  Goa.  I  wished  to  consult 
the  Defence  Minister,311  but  he  is  on  tour  in  Lucknow. 

Shri  Jha312  has  suggested  that  we  should  take  steps  to  ensure  that  newspaper 
criticism  in  India  of  US  policy  continues.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to 
take  any  special  steps.  There  has  been  a  spontaneous  reaction  in  India  to  US 
support  of  Portuguese  colonialism.  PM  has  also  spoken  on  the  subject  and  I 
think  newspaper  criticism  will  continue  without  any  special  efforts  on  our 
part. 

As  regards  Shri  B.K.  Nehru’s313  telegrams,  we  do  not  know  precisely  what 
the  Defence  Minister  said.  Obviously,  he  has  been  quoted  out  of  context,  but  I 
think  we  should  await  his  return  to  Delhi  before  authorizing  Shri  B.K.  Nehru  to 
issue  a  contradiction,  etc. 


R.K.  Nehru 
24.12.1961 

[Note,  24  December  1961,  by  R.K.  Nehru,  the  SG,  MEA,  for  Nehru,  ends] 
[Note,  25  December  1961,  by  Nehru,  begins] 

I  agree  with  you  that  no  special  effort  is  necessary  for  us  to  ensure  that 
newspaper  criticisms  in  India  of  US  policy  should  continue.  In  fact,  in  a  speech 
I  delivered  at  Bolpur  the  other  day,  I  asked  our  newspapers  and  others  to  be 
tolerant  of  other  people’s  criticisms  because  they  did  not  know  all  the  facts  and 
judged  matters  from  their  own  angles.314  In  two  or  three  days’  time,  I  am 
taking  a  Press  conference.315 


309.  Exchange  of  Notes,  24-25  December  1961.  MHA  (MEA,  File  No.  F.  16(50)62-Goa, 
p.  1/n.) 

310.  M.J.  Desai. 

311.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

312.  C.S.  Jha,  Permanent  Representative  to  the  UN. 

313.  Ambassador  to  the  USA. 

314.  The  reference  is  perhaps  to  the  Convocation  address  at  Viswa  Bharati,  Santiniketan,  see 
item  12. 

315.  See  item  18. 
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2.  As  for  B.K.  Nehru’s  telegrams,  you  need  not  send  any  reply  yet.  I  do 
not  understand  why  he  should  get  excited  because  The  New  York  Times  writes 
some  editorial  or  Mr  George  Ball  lectures  us.  I  shall  be  seeing  the  Defence 
Minister316  probably  tonight  and  intend  later  to  send  a  reply  to  Shri  B.K.  Nehru. 

3 .  It  is  not  quite  clear  from  B.K.  Nehru’s  telegram  no.  786,  para.  2,  as  to 
who  said  what  is  reported  in  the  first  two  sentences.  Presumably  it  was  George 
Ball.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr  Ball  is  slightly  going  outside  his  province  in  speaking 
to  our  representative  in  this  way.  Mr  Ball  is  anxious  for  us  to  know  about  the 
reactions  in  the  United  States.  It  would  perhaps  be  helpful  in  educating  him  if 
he  knew  something  of  the  reactions  in  India. 

4.  It  is  my  intention  to  write  to  President  Kennedy  after  two  or  three 
days,  perhaps  immediately  after  my  Press  conference. 

5.  There  is  another  telegram  from  B.K.  Nehru,  No.  788,  enquiring  as  to 
whether  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed  to  Portuguese  warships.  As  you  know,  this 
report  in  the  newspapers  was  a  wrong  one.  No  Portuguese  warships  applied  to 
pass  through  the  Suez  Canal  and,  consequently,  the  question  of  refusing  passage 
to  it  did  not  arise.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  did  not  talk  about  Goa  to 
President  Nasser  or  refer  to  this  subject  to  him  in  any  way. 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 
25.12.1961 

[Note,  25  December  1961,  by  Nehru,  ends] 


161.  To  B.K.  Nehru:  American  Reactions  to  Goa317 

On  my  return  to  Delhi  today  I  have  seen  a  bunch  of  telegrams  from  you 
addressed  to  Foreign  Secretary318  who  is  now  in  Goa.319 1  am  answering  some 
of  your  queries  briefly.  I  hope  to  address  a  press  conference320  in  two  or  three 
days’  time  and  probably  I  shall  write  to  President  Kennedy  also.321 

2.  I  expected  unfavourable  reactions  and  disapproval  in  United  States  of 
our  Goa  operation.  But  I  am  surprised  at  the  way  some  of  their  leading  persons 


316.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

317.  Telegram,  25  December  1961,  from  the  Ambassador  to  the  USA. 

318.  M.J.  Desai. 

319.  See  item  160. 

320.  See  item  18. 

321.  See  item  173. 
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have  behaved  in  this  matter.  The  impression  I  have  got  is  that  deliberate  efforts 
are  being  [made]  by  certain  sections  in  the  United  States  to  distort  India’s 
views  and  motives  and  among  these  appear  to  be  some  State  Department  officials 
like  George  Ball.322  Stevenson323  and  Ball  and  others  apparently  think  that  because 
we  have  not  fallen  into  line  with  their  views  we  can  be  bullied.  I  think  that  they 
have  been  acting  in  a  very  objectionable  manner.  If  American  policy  is  going  to 
be  affected  by  what  we  did  in  Goa  I  am  sorry  but  their  shouting  at  us  will  not 
make  us  change  our  policy. 

3.  The  New  York  Times  appears  to  be  specialising  in  making  false 
statements.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  contradict  them.  You  may 
however  state  our  positive  policies  whenever  you  have  the  chance.  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  about  our  policy  being  non-violent.  I  have  never  used  that  word  in  this 
context.  Our  policies  are  peaceful,  but  we  have  not  given  up  the  use  of  armies 
etc.,  or  else  we  would  not  keep  them.  For  the  last  six  months  I  have  repeated 
frequently  that  we  do  not  rule  out  the  use  of  military  operations  in  the  case  of 
Goa  although  we  would  like  to  avoid  them  as  far  as  possible. 

4.  Defence  Minister324  made  no  statement  in  New  York  except  press 
interview  at  airport  which  was  thrust  upon  him. 

5.  There  is  no  question  of  our  jubilation  at  a  military  victory,  because 
there  was  practically  no  military  conflict.  But  there  has  been  great  jubilation  in 
Goa  and  practically  everyone  in  India  has  experienced  a  thrill  at  the  ending  of 
Portuguese  rule  in  Goa.  Nothing  since  Independence  has  produced  such  a 
feeling  of  exhilaration  among  all  parties  and  individuals  here.  Even  the  Goan 
Archbishop  of  Bombay,  who  was  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  has  publicly 
expressed  his  satisfaction.325 

6.  George  Ball’s  wish  that  we  should  be  kept  informed  of  reactions  of 
press  and  public  in  United  States  is  right.  But  it  might  improve  his  appraisal  of 
situation  if  he  was  fully  informed  of  our  people’s  thinking  in  India.  Our  actions 
are  naturally  more  governed  by  our  people’s  thinking  than  by  what  is  thought 
in  America  without  even  correct  knowledge  of  facts. 

7.  I  shall  telegraph  or  write  to  you  more  later. 


322.  Under  Secretary,  Department  of  State,  USA. 

323.  Adlai  Stevenson. 

324.  V.K.  Krishna  Menon. 

325.  Valerian,  Cardinal  Gracias,  see  items  150  and  156. 
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162.  To  Robert  Gilbert:  Entering  Goa  is  not  Aggression326 

December  25,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Gilbert, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  18th  December.  I  presume  you  wrote  it 
without  knowing  all  the  facts  about  our  entry  into  Goa.  I  cannot  go  into  these 
past  facts  now,  but  the  actual  circumstances  attending  our  entry  there  are 
significant  and  relevant. 

To  endeavour  to  take  back  a  small  part  of  India  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
aggression.  If  that  was  so,  it  was  a  major  aggression  on  our  part  to  get  the 
British  to  leave  India  and,  later  on,  for  the  French  to  leave  their  Indian  enclaves. 
Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  operation  might  almost  be  described  as  a  peaceful 
one.  The  population  of  Goa  welcomed  our  people  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
there  was  actually  practically  no  conflict  at  all.  There  were  very  few  casualties. 

I  do  not  justify  aggressive  warfare  as  a  means  of  settling  international 
disputes. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

163.  To  Bernard  Brody:  Goa  welcomed  by  the  People327 

December  25,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Brody, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  19th.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  it. 

I  am  sorry  that  some  people  in  the  United  States  should  have  condemned 
our  action  in  Goa  without  knowing  all  the  facts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way 
this  action  was  conducted  and  the  speedy  result  that  we  achieved,  bring  out 
the  justification  for  this  action,  even  apart  from  previous  happenings.  The  people 
of  Goa,  including  the  Roman  Catholics  there,  welcomed  the  arrival  of  our 
armed  forces  there  and  actually  helped  to  some  extent.  The  whole  action  took 
exactly  26  hours.  There  was  hardly  any  real  conflict,  and  casualties  were 
exceedingly  low. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


326.  Letter;  address:  7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17. 

327.  Letter;  address:  112-41  72nd  Road,  Forest  Hills  75,  New  York,  USA. 
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164.  To  Leonard  J.  Comess:  Goa  was  not  for  Bombay 
Elections328 

December  25,  1961 

Dear  Dr  Comess, 

I  have  your  letter  of  December  1 8th.  I  am  afraid  your  understanding  of  the 
action  we  took  in  Goa  is  based  on  wrong  facts  or  lack  of  information.  This 
action  might  well  have  been  taken  by  us  fourteen  years  ago,  but  we  restrained 
ourselves  and  made  every  effort  to  solve  this  problem  peacefully  in  spite  of 
great  provocation.  Even  the  action  we  took  was  remarkably  peaceful  and  was 
welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm  by  a  great  majority  of  people  in  Goa  who  are 
still  celebrating  it.  This  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  votes  in  Bombay  or 
anywhere  else.329 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

165.  To  Ronald  Segal:  Goa  was  welcomed330 

December  25,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Segal, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  20th.  I  appreciate  much  what  you  have 
written. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  been  pained  at  the  strong  reaction  of  some  people  in 
the  UK  and  USA  to  our  action  in  Goa.  We  took  that  action  because  there  was 
no  other  course  left  open  to  us  and  not  to  have  taken  it  would  have  resulted  in 
a  very  serious  situation  both  in  Goa  and  in  India.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way 
this  short  operation  was  conducted  and  the  result  it  achieved  are  themselves,  I 
think,  an  adequate  justification  for  it.  The  people  of  Goa  welcomed  it  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Even  the  Goan  Archbishop  of  Bombay,  who  is  a  Cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  publicly  welcomed  it.331 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


328.  Letter;  9400  Brighton  Way,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 

329.  Similar  letters,  written  to  several  others,  are  not  reproduced  here,  but  they  are  available  in 
the  JN  Collection. 

330.  Letter  to  South  African  writer  and  political  activist,  1932-2008,  author  of  The  Crisis  of 
India  (Penguin,  1965);  address:  22  Jameson  Street,  London  W8. 

331.  See  letter  from  Valerian  Cardinal  Gracias,  item  1 50  and  Nehru’s  reply,  item  1 56. 
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166.  To  Shriman  Narayan:  Too  Early  to  involve  Goa  in 
Plans332 


December  27,  1961 


My  dear  Shriman, 

Your  letter  of  the  27th.333  1  would  not  advise  you  to  go  to  Goa  so  soon.  It  is  not 
possible  to  have  any  studies  made  about  Five  Year  Plans,  at  this  stage.  We 
should  allow  matters  to  settle  down.  This  will  take  at  least  two  months.  After 
that,  we  may  consider  going  there.  I  myself  have  refused  to  go  there  in  the 
near  future. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


167.  To  K.D.  Malaviya:  Don’t  Talk  about  Goa  Natural 
Resources334 


December  27,  1961 


My  dear  Keshava, 

I  suggest  that  you  might  not  refer  in  any  way  to  the  iron  ore  and  other  resources 
of  Goa.  This  is  not  helpful  and  it  gives  the  impression  that  we  took  action  there 
in  order  to  exploit  these  ores  for  our  own  advantage.335 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


332.  Letter  to  Member  of  the  Planning  Commission. 

333.  See  Appendix  22. 

334.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Oil.  PMO,  File  No.  17(488)/61-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  6- 
A. 

335.  On  25  December,  K.D.  Malaviya  announced  to  the  Press  in  Indore  that  the  Government 
of  India  had  ordered  preliminary  surveys  of  iron  ore,  manganese  and  oil  installations  in 
Goa.  See  The  Hindu ,  26  December  1961,  p.  1. 
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168.  To  Agnes  Shackleton:  Justifying  Goa336 

i  December  27,  1961 

Dear  Mrs.  Shackleton, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  2 1  st  December.  Thank  you  for  it. 

I  cannot  write  to  you  at  length  about  what  has  taken  place  in  Goa.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  in  the  balance  of  circumstances,  there  was  no  choice  left  for  us 
except  to  take  some  action  there.  In  fact,  the  action  itself  was  justified  by  the 
results.  The  whole  thing  was  over  in  26  hours  without  practically  any  fighting 
and  very  few  casualties.  Goa  itself  has  welcomed  the  change  with  enthusiasm. 
If  we  had  not  done  so,  there  would  have  been  very  unfortunate  developments 
inside  Goa  and  outside  and  in  the  end  there  would  have  been  worse 
consequences. 

There  is  no  question  about  leadership.  But  we  are  firmly  of  the  view  that 
peaceful  methods  should  be  employed.  As  we  have  said  previously,  we  believe, 
with  even  greater  strength  and  conviction,  in  peaceful  methods. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


169.  To  J.P.  Mascarenhas:  American  Press  Distorts  Goa337 


December  27,  1961 


Dear  Mr  Mascarenhas, 

I  have  your  letter  of  December  1 8th.  I  cannot  share  your  views  in  regard  to 
Goa.  But  I  think  that  you  wrote  your  letter  without  knowledge  of  all  the  facts. 
We  were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  take  this  action.  If  we  had  not  done 
so,  the  situation  would  have  deteriorated  greatly  both  in  Goa  and  outside  resulting 
in  far  greater  consequences.  The  whole  action  we  took  was  peaceful,  as  it 
happened.  This  was  so  because  the  people  of  Goa  welcomed  this  action  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  helped  it  and  the  Portuguese  forces  had  not  the  feeling  to 
offer  resistance. 


336.  Letter  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  12  Rue  du  Vieux  College,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

337.  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
California. 
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I  am  afraid,  the  American  press  has  been  giving  exaggerated  versions  of 
what  happened. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


170.  To  A.C.  Pouyouros:  Goa  solved  peacefully338 

December  27,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Pouyouros, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  2 1 . 

The  action  we  took  in  Goa  was  forced  upon  us  by  circumstances.  Not  to 
have  done  so,  would  have  led  to  serious  consequences  in  Goa  and  elsewhere. 
As  you  know,  for  over  fourteen  years  we  have  tried  to  solve  this  problem 
peacefully.  Even  to  the  last  moment,  we  were  prepared  to  consider  negotiations. 
The  action  itself  was  remarkably  peaceful  and  welcomed  enthusiastically  by 
the  people  of  Goa. 

We  hold  now  as  before  that  method  of  peace  should  always  be  preferred. 
With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


171.  At  the  Cabinet:  Administration  in  Goa,  Daman 
and  Diu339 

Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  steps  that  were  being  taken  to  restore  normal 
working  of  the  administration  in  Goa,  Diu  and  Daman. 

2.  Prime  Minister  read  out  to  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  a  note  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Shri  M.J.  Desai,  dated  27-12-1961,  on  his  visit  to  Goa. 

3.  It  was  agreed  that  the  bulk  of  the  armed  services  personnel  in  Goa 
should  be  gradually  withdrawn.  Only  the  small  numbers  required  to  aid  the 
civil  power  should  be  left  behind.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  Military 


338.  Letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Famagusta,  Cyprus. 

339.  Record  of  meeting,  27  December  1961.  MHA  (MEA),  File  No.  16(50)/62-Goa,  pp. 
21-20/c. 
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Administration  in  Goa,  Diu  and  Daman  should  be  continued  only  for  a  short 
time.  As  soon  as  law  and  order  and  the  normal  services  are  restored,  civil 
administration  should  be  introduced.  The  date  for  this  changeover  to  civil 
administration  will  be  fixed  later.  An  attempt  should  be  made,  however,  for  the 
various  services  to  function  by  20th  January  1962,  i.e.,  a  little  before  Republic 
Day. 

4.  The  wife  of  the  ex-Govemor  General  of  Goa  should  be  allowed  to  go 
to  Lisbon  with  such  persons,  such  as  her  doctor  or  her  maid,  as  she  may  wish 
to  accompany  her. 

5.  For  the  present  no  references  should  be  made  to  the  resources  of  Goa 
taken  over  by  the  Government  of  India.  This  matter  will  be  considered  later  by 
the  Cabinet. 

6.  The  question  of  the  future  administration  of  Goa,  Diu  and  Daman 
under  Central  control  will  require  legislation.  This  will  have  to  come  up  before 
the  new  Parliament.  The  External  Affairs  Ministry  and  the  Home  Ministry  should 
draw  up  schemes  regarding  this  in  proper  time  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet. 

7.  The  External  Affairs  Ministry  will  continue  to  be  in  charge  of  Goan 
Affairs  until  any  new  scheme  of  administration  is  given  effect  to. 

8 .  The  External  Affairs  Ministry  should  report  developments  at  least  once 
a  fortnight  to  the  Prime  Minister  for  submission  to  the  Cabinet. 

9.  The  note  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  generally  approved. 

172.  To  M.J.  Desai:  Handoo’s  Offensive  Comments 
in  Goa340 


Anand  Bhavan 
Allahabad 
December  29,  1961 

My  dear  M.J., 

Handoo’s  statement  that  the  Goan  official  who  gave  shelter  to  the  wife  of  the 
Governor  General341  was  a  traitor  has  had  considerable  repercussions.  The 
matter  is  of  the  past  and  normally  nothing  more  need  be  done.  But  that  indicates 


340.  Letter  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  MHA  (MEA,  File  No.  16(5)/62-Goa,  p.  2/c). 

341 .  General  Manuel  Antonio  Vassalo  e  Silva  and  his  wife  Senhora  Fernando  Vassalo  e  Silva. 
The  latter  left  for  Lisbon  from  Bombay  on  30  December  1961.  See  The  Hindustan  Times 
Weekly ,  31  December  1961,  p.  12. 
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a  possibility  of  this  kind  of  thing  being  repeated.  It  also  shows,  to  some  extent, 
the  temper  of  our  people  functioning  in  Goa.  I  have  had  letters  of  protest 
against  this  and  newspapers  have  also  commented  upon  it. 

I  think  you  might  write  to  Handoo  that  what  he  said  on  this  occasion  was 
very  unfortunate  and  it  has  given  a  wrong  impression  to  the  public  about  our 
general  policy.  There  was  nothing  wrong  about  what  the  Goan  official  did.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  he  was  completely  right  in  giving  shelter  to  the  Governor- 
General’s  wife.  To  describe  this  action  as  traitorous  was  not  only  unwise  but 
factually  wholly  wrong. 

In  future  care  should  be  taken  that  our  approach  to  the  Goanese  is  not  one 
of  threats  but  of  winning  them  over  by  gentle  and  friendly  behaviour. 

Generally  the  same  thing  might  be  repeated  to  Major-General  Candeth. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


173.  To  John  F.  Kennedy:  Explaining  Goa342 


December  29,  1961 

Dear  Mr  President, 

For  some  days  past  I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  you,  more  especially  about 
the  Goan  affair.  I  hesitated  to  do  so  as  we  were  facing  a  changing  situation.  I 
was,  however,  keeping  in  touch  with  Ambassador  Galbraith  who  must  have 
kept  you  informed  of  our  thinking. 

The  step  we  took  in  Goa  has  had  considerable  repercussions,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  me  that  you  were  not  able  to  agree  with  it.  I  do  not  know  if 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  burden  you  with  a  long  letter  giving  the  facts  as  we  see 
them.  I  feel,  however,  that  there  are  some  aspects  of  this  question  which  I 
should  like  to  place  before  you. 

Various  legal  and  constitutional  issues  have  been  raised  in  criticism  of  our 
action.  We  do  not  think  that  that  particular  criticism  is  justified.  I  say  so  after 
giving  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  this  matter.  But  one  criticism  has,  I  think, 
some  justification.  This  is  that  any  action  that  we  took,  even  though  otherwise 
justified,  was  likely  to  have  consequences  in  other  fields  which  would  be 
undesirable.  It  was  mainly  this  consideration  which  kept  us  from  taking  any 
action  during  the  last  many  years,  because  we  felt  that  even  right  action  should 


342.  Letter  to  the  US  President.  MHA  (MEA,  File  No.  16(41)  62-Goa,  S.  No.  9). 
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be  avoided  if  it  has  any  such  consequences.  It  was  this  consideration  that  was 
constantly  in  my  mind  during  these  last  few  weeks.  But  the  situation  as  it 
developed  left  us  no  choice  in  the  matter  and,  ultimately,  we  had  to  face  what 
might  be  called  the  choice  between  two  courses  both  of  which  were  undesirable 
from  various  points  of  view.  We  chose  what  to  our  thinking  was  the  lesser  evil. 
I  still  think  that  this  choice  of  ours  could  not  be  avoided  in  the  circumstances. 
If  we  had  not  taken  it,  the  consequences  that  would  have  resulted,  would  have 
been  far  more  serious. 

There  are  certain  basic  facts  which  I  think  have  some  relevance.  The 
action  we  took  in  Goa  and  the  result  of  that  action  have  been  welcomed  by 
practically  every  group  and  party  in  India  and  even  more  so  by  the  common 
man.  Indeed,  this  has  produced  a  thrill  all  over  India  such  as  we  have  not 
experienced  since  the  coming  of  independence  over  14  years  ago.  I  expected 
of  course  this  favourable  response,  but  I  was  myself  surprised  at  the  depth  and 
intensity  of  this  feeling.  It  was  as  if  some  great  burden  had  been  removed, 
some  corroding  evil  had  been  eliminated.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
accumulated  frustrations  and  disappointments  during  the  last  14  years.  For  us, 
our  independence  was  not  complete  so  long  as  any  part  of  India  remained 
under  foreign  control.  The  French  and  Portuguese,  enclaves  continued  here 
even  after  our  independence,  much  to  our  surprise.  For  us,  independence  of 
India  meant  independence  for  the  entire  country.  We  knew  that  these  enclaves 
had  managed  to  continue  because  of  the  British  power  which  dominated  over 
India  as  a  whole.  They  could  not  possibly  have  remained  here  otherwise.  When 
that  power  went,  it  seemed  an  inevitable  consequence  that  the  enclaves  should 
go  also.  After  some  discussions  and  negotiations,  the  French  Government  and 
we  came  to  an  agreement  about  their  enclaves.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Portuguese 
was  not  only  wholly  incomprehensible  to  us,  but  highly  provocative,  we  talked 
different  languages  and  could  find  no  common  ground  even  to  discuss.  The 
Portuguese  took  up  a  position  which  I  think  no  sensible  person  can  understand 
or  justify  in  the  modern  age.  Added  to  this  was  the  constant  irritation  caused  by 
continuing  repression  in  Goa.  Goa  continued  to  be  a  place  where  there  was  not 
the  slightest  freedom  or  civil  liberty,  and  any  attempt,  even  a  moderate  one,  to 
say  anything  in  public  without  the  permission  of  the  authorities,  led  to  heavy 
repression,  long  terms  of  prison  and  deportation  often  to  Angola  or  some  other 
place.  This  produced  resentment  not  only  all  over  India,  but  also  in  the  very 
large  Goan  population  outside  Goa.  In  Goa,  there  was  equally  this  resentment, 
even  though  the  outward  expression  of  it  was  not  allowed.  The  number  of 
Goans  who  have  suffered  under  Portuguese  rule  in  recent  years,  has  been  very 
large  considering  the  smallness  of  the  population.  In  previous  years,  there  have 
been  a  succession  of  attempted  revolts  which  were  crushed  by  the  authorities. 
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Considering  that  Portugal  itself  has  a  regime  which  is  not  only  authoritarian  but 
exceedingly  reactionary,  it  was  not  surprising  that  in  one  of  their  colonies,  they 
functioned  in  a  much  worse  way. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  in  India  public  feelings  rose  to  a  pitch  of 
angry  resentment.  Year  after  year,  we  tried  to  control  these  feelings  and  prevent 
any  popular  action.  Once,  about  seven  years  ago,  there  was  popular  action 
which  led  to  the  shooting  down  of  a  number  of  unarmed  people  who  entered 
Goa.  Since  then,  we  had  to  control  our  own  people,  including  among  them  a 
large  number  of  Goans  resident  in  India,  from  taking  any  action.  We  went 
further,  I  think,  than  most  popular  governments  could  have  done  in  the 
circumstances.  After  all,  we  have  a  democratic  structure,  and  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  a  government  can  do  against  the  wishes  of  its  own  people  as  you,  Mr 
President,  will  no  doubt  realise. 

During  the  last  two  years,  this  situation  grew  progressively  more  difficult. 
The  matter  was  raised  in  the  United  Nations,  and  strong  and  unequivocal 
resolutions  were  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  condemning  all  colonialism 
and  demanding  an  ending  of  it.  In  particular,  Portugal  was  condemned  for  its 
attitude  in  Goa  and  other  colonies  and  its  refusal  even  to  supply  information  to 
the  United  Nations.  Portugal,  as  you  know  claimed  that  Goa  and  other  colonies 
were  not  colonies  at  all,  but  overseas  provinces  of  Portugal.  This  extraordinary 
fiction  was  maintained  in  spite  of  the  United  Nations  refusal  to  accept  it. 

Then  came  the  Angola  tragedy  which  had  powerful  reactions  in  India  as 
elsewhere.  In  our  minds,  Goa  and  Angola  became  parts  of  a  single  problem, 
although  they  were  different.  But  all  this  did  result  in  bringing  matters  to  a  high 
pitch,  and  more  and  more  we  felt  that  we  could  not  allow  this  situation  to 
continue  indefinitely.  Some  five  or  six  months  ago,  therefore,  I  said  in  Parliament 
that  the  situation  was  becoming  intolerable  and  although  we  would  try  every 
peaceful  method  to  solve  it,  we  could  not  rule  out  a  resort  to  armed  action.  I 
made  this  clear  on  repeated  occasions. 

A  number  of  incidents  happened  subsequently  in  Goa.  Each  one  of  these 
by  itself  would  not  have  been  considered  as  important.  But  a  succession  of 
them  in  this  state  of  high  tension  produced  very  strong  reactions  in  India.  As 
our  ship  and  fishing  craft  had  been  fired  at  and  other  incursions  had  taken 
place  into  our  territory,  we  had  to  decide  that  we  must  keep  our  seaways  open 
to  our  shipping  and  project  the  normal  routes  our  ships  and  fishing  craft  had 
followed  for  many  years.  This  led  gradually  to  our  taking  adequate  measures 
for  this  purpose.  As  we  took  these  measures,  that  is,  putting  some  armed 
forces  near  Goa,  we  discovered  that  the  Portuguese  were  bringing  in  further 
troops  into  Goa.  We  realised  that  in  our  attempt  to  protect  our  sea  and  land 
routes,  we  might  be  compelled  to  take  more  action  than  we  had  originally 
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envisaged.  We  prepared  for  this. 

This,  in  brief,  is  what  happened  on  our  side.  Meanwhile,  incidents  continued 
to  happen  on  our  borders,  and  a  situation  arose  when  it  seemed  to  us  that  no 
course  other  than  some  kind  of  military  action  was  left  open  to  us.  Reports 
reached  us  that  the  Portuguese  Government  in  Goa  was  cracking  up  and  there 
was  a  tendency  for  anti-social  elements  to  come  to  the  front.  Further,  that  the 
Portuguese  government  had  decided  practically  to  destroy  important  installations, 
institutes  and  buildings  in  Goa.  This  lent  a  certain  urgency  to  the  question  of 
our  taking  action. 

Some  attempts  were  made  to  make  other  approaches  which  would  lead  to 
some  kind  of  fruitful  negotiation.  They  failed.  You  will  remember,  Mr  President, 
that  we  were  asked  on  behalf  of  your  Government  to  stay  action  to  enable  your 
Government  to  approach  the  Portuguese  Government  to  agree  to  quit  Goa 
subject  to  certain  agreements  about  the  protection  of  their  interests,  economic, 
cultural,  etc.343  We  agreed  and  actually  postponed  action.  This  was  the  second 
time  we  had  postponed  it.  Soon  after,  we  learnt  that  the  Portuguese 
Government’s  answer  to  the  US  Government  was  a  negative  one.  Thus  the 
door  was  closed.  The  Acting  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  addressed 
both  Portugal  and  India  suggesting  negotiations.344  We  were  agreeable  if  the 
basic  problems  were  considered  in  the  light  of  the  UN  resolutions.  The 
Portuguese  reply  to  the  Secretary-General  was  that  they  did  not  accept  those 
UN  resolutions  as  the  basis  of  such  negotiations.  That  action  resulted  in  bolting 
and  barring  the  door  of  negotiation. 

Some  days  later,  on  the  17th  evening,  your  Ambassador  approached  us 
with  a  message  from  you  suggesting  that  we  should  defer  any  action  for  six 
months  to  permit  the  United  States  Government,  perhaps  in  association  with 
other  Governments,  which  probably  meant  the  United  Kingdom,  to  take  up  this 
matter  with  Portugal.345  Whatever  suggestion  comes  from  you  or  from  your 
Government  is  naturally  received  by  us  with  respect  and  attention.  But  in  this 
particular  matter,  there  were  two  difficulties  before  us.  One,  a  physical  one; 
the  actual  action  that  we  proposed  to  take  was  due  to  begin  within  a  few  hours 
and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  reverse  everything  that  was  happening  at  that  last 
moment.  The  second  one  was  the  vagueness  of  the  proposal  made,  which  the 
Portuguese  Government  had  rejected  only  a  few  days  earlier.  In  the 
circumstances,  we  found  that  we  could  not  take  the  step  recommended  without 


343.  Item  127. 

344.  Item  132. 

345.  See  J.K.  Galbraith’s  report  on  the  meeting  with  Nehru,  item  143. 
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grave  consequences  following  in  Goa  and  outside,  and  indeed  in  the  whole 
country.  It  was  therefore,  with  deep  regret  that  I  told  your  Ambassador  that  it 
was  not  possible  at  that  stage  to  defer  matters  for  many  months.  No  Government 
could  have  done  so. 

The  action  that  we  took  and  which  lasted  almost  exactly  twenty-six  hours, 
proved  that  the  Portuguese  Government  in  Goa  had  no  strength  or  will  left. 
There  were  very  large  quantities  of  military  equipment,  arms  and  dynamite. 
But  there  was  hardly  any  fighting,  and  the  operation  might  almost  be  described 
as  a  bloodless  one.  Because  of  the  speed  of  the  action,  the  dynamite,  which 
was  meant  to  blow  up  practically  every  important  thing  in  Goa,  was  only  used 
for  a  number  of  bridges  and  a  few  buildings.  Our  forces  were  helped  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  people  of  Goa.  Indeed,  they  could  not  have  succeeded  with  such 
speed  and  almost  bloodlessly  without  that  active  cooperation  and  goodwill  of 
the  Goanese  people. 

I  have  indicated  above  rather  briefly  the  course  of  events.  The  result  of  the 
action  was  in  itself  a  justification  of  our  appraisal  of  the  situation.  Even  so,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  we  undertook  it,  partly  because  we  had  to  do  it 
against  your  advice  and  partly  because  of  the  possible  psychological 
consequences  elsewhere.  But,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  there  was  no  choice 
left  to  us,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  not  to  have  done  as  we  did,  would  have  led 
to  grave  consequences  in  India  and  Goa.  As  I  have  mentioned,  the  reaction  in 
India  has  been  a  tremendously  favourable  one.  People  in  the  streets 
congratulating  and  embracing  each  other,  and  all  over  a  sense  of  tremendous 
relief.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  even  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Bombay,  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  India,  who  is 
himself  a  Goan,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  it.  346  So  also  some  other  dignitaries 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Goa.  Sometimes  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  Press 
and  elsewhere  between  the  Christian  and  non-Christian  inhabitants  of  Goa. 
This  distinction  has  very  little  substance  in  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned. 

An  aspect  of  this  question  which  has  troubled  me  greatly  is  the  vast 
difference  between  the  reaction  in  India,  in  Africa  and  generally  in  Asia  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  contrary  reaction  chiefly  in  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Why  is  it  that  something  that  thrills  our  people,  should  be  condemned 
in  the  strongest  language  in  the  United  States  and  some  other  places?  I  remember 
pointing  out  to  you  in  the  course  of  our  talks  that  politics  has  a  different  face 
looked  at  from  different  points  of  view.347  Geography  and  past  conditioning  are 


346.  Item  150. 

347.  See  S WJN/SS/72/item  242. 
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powerful  factors.  Both  geography  and  our  past  conditioning  produced  the 
strongest  of  feelings  in  India.  Both,  these  were  absent  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  looked  at  this  question  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view  and  attached 
importance  to  other  aspects  of  it,  perhaps  ignoring  the  aspect  which  influenced 
the  Indian  people.  Probably  this  kind  of  thing  leads  to  greater  misunderstanding 
than  actual  differences  of  opinion  on  basic  issues.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
the  last  thing  we  wanted,  or  want,  is  to  do  anything  which  would  affect  our 
friendly  and  cooperative  relations  with  the  United  States.  We  think  them 
important  and  we  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  common  between  our  respective 
outlooks  on  basic  matters.  We  could  understand  the  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  Goan  issue,  but  I  confess  that  I  have  been  deeply  hurt  by  the  rather 
extraordinary  and  bitter  attitude  of  Mr  Adlai  Stevenson  and  some  others.348 
This  appears  to  ignore  completely  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  people  in  India 
also  had  feelings  in  this  matter  and  strong  feelings  which  they  have  repressed 
for  years.  I  had  hoped  that  in  the  United  States,  there  would  be  a  broad  realisation 
of  how  Goa  appeared  to  Indians.  We  were  grateful  for  the  general  attitude  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  colonial  matters.  In  fact,  we  were  much  more 
distressed  by  the  British  attitude.  Recently  in  the  Congo,  Katanga  and  in  Rhodesia, 
the  British  attitude  has  been  very  unfortunate. 

Frequent  reference  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  Press  to  the  fact  that 
we  got  some  assurances  from  the  Soviet  Union  authorities  about  Goa.  Because 
the  President  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  in  India  during  these  days,  it  was 
presumed  that  I  had  discussed  this  matter  with  him  and  got  his  assurances.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  word  was  said  by  me  or  by  him  about  Goa,  nor  did  we 
have  any  communication  in  regard  to  Goa  with  the  Soviet  Government.349 

I  have  been  criticised  in  very  strong  language  in  the  United  States.  That 
does  not  very  much  matter  because  a  person  in  public  life  has  to  get  used  to 
this  kind  of  thing.  The  personal  equation,  therefore,  does  not  arise.  But  it  does 
distress  me  to  think  that  all  this  that  has  happened  should  affect  our  relations 
with  the  United  States.  I  can  only  hope  that  this  is  a  passing  phase  in  America 
and  that  a  truer  realisation  of  the  course  of  events  will  come  to  people  there 
before  long.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  shall  fully  adhere  to  the  policy  we 
have  pursued  in  the  past  and  seek  the  friendship  and  cooperation  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  larger  international  field,  we  shall  continue  our  general  friendly 
approach  to  all  countries  and  keep  ourselves  unaligned  with  military  groupings 
and  the  like. 


348.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  255  and  257. 

349.  See  items  147  and  18. 
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I  must  ask  your  forgiveness  for  writing  to  you  at  such  length.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  do  so.  And  even  now  I  have  had  to  restrain  myself,  otherwise 
the  story  of  Goa  would  have  been  a  much  longer  one.  But  I  realise  that  what 
has  affected  us  so  powerfully  and  so  deeply  in  India,  can  only  be  a  minor  and 
distant  problem  for  you. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(e)  Laws  and  Administration 

174.  To  B.  Gopala  Reddi:  Ashoka  Hotel  Officials350 


December  3,  1961 


My  dear  Gopala  Reddi, 

Your  letter  of  December  1  about  the  Ashoka  Hotel.  I  am  agreeable  to  your 
proposals,  that  is,  that  S.  Ratnam  should  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Brig.  Raj  Sarin  should  be  the  Managing  Director.  I  agree  also  to 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  Directors. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


175.  To  K.M.  Cariappa:  PWD351 


December  7,  1961 

My  dear  Cariappa, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  5th  December.  It  would  certainly  be  a  good 
thing  for  a  sand  model  of  our  border  areas  prepared  by  the  Defence  Ministry. 

As  for  the  PWD,  I  have  criticised  them  sometimes,  but  this  has  been  done 
in  a  friendly  spirit.  I  have  not  criticised  individuals  but  the  complicated  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  they  live  and  function. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

350.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply.  PMO,  File  No.  2(141)/61-72- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  23 -A. 

351.  Letter  to  the  former  Chief  of  Army  Staff;  address:  Roshanara,  Mercara,  Coorg. 
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176.  To  G.S.  Melkote:  Rajendra  Prasad’s  Nursing  Home 
Expenses352 


December  8,  1961 

My  dear  Melkote, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  7th  December  enclosing  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  our 
President. 

There  was  and  is  no  question  of  casting  a  burden  of  this  kind  on  the 
President.  I  am  rather  sorry  that  you  have  written  to  him  because  your  letter 
will  no  doubt  distress  him. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Dr  Sen  himself  said  that  he  would  not  make  any  charge 
for  his  treatment  of  the  President  in  his  Nursing  Home.  No  one  pressed  him  to 
do  so.  I  had  not  heard  of  the  sum  of  Rs  40,000  which  you  mention. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


177.  To  Haridas  Muzumdar:  Elections  and  the 
Constitution353 


December  9,  1961 

Dear  Haridas, 

Your  letter  of  December  7th.  I  am  writing  to  you  briefly  and  in  some  haste  as 
I  am  heavily  over-burdened  with  work  at  present. 

You  refer  to  various  matters,  including  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
The  present  system  of  our  managing  elections  in  India  is  certainly  unsatisfactory. 
But  the  American  way  seems  to  me  still  more  so.  The  difficulty  was  brought 
out  by  Winston  Churchill  when  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  democracy. 
He  replied  that  it  was  a  bad  system,  very  bad,  but  no  better  one  had  so  far  been 
devised. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  need  trouble  to  go  back  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  pleading  for  India’s  policy. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

352.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Mysore;  address:  118  North  Avenue,  New 
Delhi. 

353.  Letter  to  the  Visiting  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Social  Work,  Faculty  of  Social  Work, 
The  M.S.  University  of  Baroda,  Camp  Road,  Baroda-2. 
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178.  For  M.J.  Desai  and  O.  Pulla  Reddi:  Saving 
Deshpande’s  Career354 

The  Rani  of  Jamkhandi355  came  to  see  me  this  evening.  She  spoke  to  me  about 
Deshpande356  who  has  been  our  Military  Attache  at  Ankara,  Turkey.  Deshpande 
is  married  to  the  granddaughter  of  the  Rani  and  so  she  is  interested  in  him. 

2.  The  Rani  said  that  she  was  greatly  worried  about  Deshpande  and  the 
way  he  had  been  treated  by  our  Ambassador  in  Ankara357  who  had  made  charges 
against  him  which  were  not  true.  She  said  that  Deshpande  had  come  to  India 
some  weeks  ago  and  the  Army  Headquarters  had  apparently  looked  into  these 
charges  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  much  in  them. 
Deshpande  will  be  going  back  to  Ankara  soon  to  wind  up  his  affairs  there  and 
then  come  back  here. 

3 .  I  told  her  that  I  had  heard  something  about  this  case  rather  vaguely  but 
I  did  not  know  much  about  it.  Anyhow,  as  Deshpande  and  the  Ambassador 
could  not  get  on,  it  was  as  well  that  he  was  leaving  Ankara. 

4.  The  Rani  was  anxious  that  the  career  of  Deshpande  should  not  suffer 
in  any  way.  I  told  her  that  if  what  she  said  was  true,  that  the  Army  authorities 
here  had  found  nothing  against  him,  then  there  can  be  no  question  of  his  career 
suffering  in  any  way. 

5.  Iam  sending  copies  of  this  note  for  information  to  Foreign  Secretary 
and  the  Defence  Secretary. 


354.  Note,  14  December  1961,  for  the  Foreign  and  Defence  Secretary. 

355.  Lilavatibai  Patwardhan. 

356.  V.D.  Deshpande. 

357.  J.K.  Atal. 
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1 79.  To  Amrit  Kaur:  Chairperson  of  UGC358 

December  17,  1961 

My  dear  Amrit, 

I  have  your  two  letters.  One  of  these  is  about  the  Chairmanship  of  the  University 
Grants  Commission.  So  far  as  I  know,  Dr.  Kothari  is  not  leaving  the 
Chairmanship.  I  am,  however,  sending  your  letter  to  the  Education  Minister. 

If  it  is  possible  for  you,  please  come  and  see  me  at  7-30  P.M.  on  the  21st 
December. 


[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


180.  For  Badruddin  Tyabji:  Responsibilities  of  Heads 
of  Missions360 

I  agree  generally  with  what  you  have  written  in  this  note. 

2.  I  think  that  the  Head  of  a  Mission  should  feel  himself  responsible  for 
his  younger  colleagues  and,  in  a  sense,  should  father  them  and  help  them.  I  do 
not  like  private  inquisitions,  but  it  is  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  having  an 
inquisition  that  I  am  saying  that  the  Head  of  a  Mission  should  take  interest  in 
the  lives  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Mission,  but  in  order  to  be  helpful.  He 
should  certainly  report  to  us  if  anything  goes  wrong  or  is  likely  to  go  wrong. 
Often  one  way  of  dealing  with  a  situation  might  well  be  a  transfer.  We  can  only 
think  of  this  if  the  Head  of  the  Mission  reports  in  time. 

3.  I  agree  with  the  second  point  raised  by  SS  also  in  so  far  as  Western 
countries  are  concerned.  I  cannot  say  that  this  is  to  be  applied  very  rigidly 
because  there  may  be  cases  where  a  special  experience  of  an  officer  requires 
his  presence  in  a  particular  place.  This  experience  would  mean  knowledge  of 
languages  also.  But,  broadly  speaking,  unless  there  is  some  such  special  reason, 
transfer  should  take  place  after  three  years. 


358.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Punjab. 

359.  Nehru  wrote  to  K.L.  Shrimali  on  the  same  day:  “I  enclose  a  letter  from  Rajkumari  Amrit 
Kaur  to  me.  So  far  as  I  know  Dr  Kothari  is  not  leaving  the  Chairmanship  of  the  UGC.” 

360.  Note,  18  December  1961,  to  the  Special  Secretary  at  the  MEA. 
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181.  To  A.D.  Mani:  Foreign  Travel  of  MPs361 


December  18,  1961 

Dear  Shri  Mani, 

I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  the  14th  December,  1961, 
about  the  invitation  to  you  to  go  to  East  Germany. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  we  have  not  been  eager  to  encourage  people  going 
abroad  with  their  fares  being  paid  by  foreign  governments.  In  your  case,  the 
position  is  somewhat  different  as  they  want  you  to  share  the  cost  of  transport. 

In  view  of  this,  I  do  not  see  any  particular  objection  to  your  accepting  this 
offer. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


182.  To  B.  Gopala  Reddi:  A  Plot  of  Land  for  Vijayaraje 
Scindia362 


December  18,  1961 

My  dear  Gopala  Reddi, 

The  Maharani  of  Gwalior363  who  is  an  MP  lives  in  their  house  somewhere  in 
Old  Delhi.  It  is  a  difficult  job  for  her  to  come  from  Old  Delhi  to  Parliament 
House  and  go  back  for  lunch  etc.  She  has  therefore  been  trying  to  get  a  small 
plot  in  the  so-called  Diplomatic  Enclave  for  a  relatively  small  house.  Is  it  possible 
for  her  to  get  such  a  plot? 

I  understand  that  her  husband,  the  late  Maharaja,  wanted  to  get  some  land 
there  in  exchange  for  something  else.  That  matter  did  not  come  off  and  the  file 
was  closed.  But  now  this  is  entirely  a  new  approach.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  a  small  plot  to  be  given  to  her,  preferably  near  the  Kashmir  plot. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


361.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Independent,  from  Madhya  Pradesh. 

362.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Works,  Housing  and  Supply.  PMO,  File  No.  28(91)/62-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  2-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

363.  Vijaya  Raje  Scindia,  Lok  Sabha  MP,  wanted  accommodation  in  the  Diplomatic  Enclave, 
i.e.  the  Chanakyapuri  area. 
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183.  For  Vishnu  Sahay:  Consulting  the  Home  Minister  on 
Appointments364 

The  proposal  made  by  Dr  Bhabha365  in  effect  means  that  the  Home  Minister366 
need  not  be  consulted.  The  Appointments  Committee  in  these  cases  will  be  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Home  Minister.  While  I  agree  generally  with  Dr  Bhabha’s 
arguments,  I  think  that  for  wider  reasons,  the  Home  Minister  should  always  be 
kept  in  touch  with  such  matters.  Indeed,  the  Home  Minister  is  in  essence  the 
conscience  keeper  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  regard  to  appointments. 

Reference  to  the  Home  Minister,  in  addition  to  the  Prime  Minister,  will  not 
delay  matters. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  limit  of  the  appointments,  which  should  be  referred 
to  the  Committee,  may  be  raised  to  Rs.  2,250/-  in  place  of  the  present  Rs. 
2,000/-  per  month. 


184.  For  B.N.  Jha:  Squabbling  Begums  of  Bhopal367 

I  agree  generally  with  these  notes. 

2 .  Ido  not  quite  understand  how  the  principal  buildings  etc.  can  be  divided 
up  amongst  a  number  of  heirs.  They  should,  therefore,  remain  more  or  less 
impartible  and  going  to  the  Ruler. 

3.  But  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  present  Ruler,  the  Nawab  Begum,368  as 
apparently  she  is  called,  has  taken  much  too  rigid  a  line  with  the  junior  Dowager 
Begum.369  We  know  that  this  junior  Dowager  Begum  was  a  favourite  of  the  late 
Nawab  of  Bhopal370  and  he  was  giving  her  presents  etc.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he 
did  present  her  with  the  motor  car  as  well  as  other  gifts.  Therefore,  the  car 
should  certainly  go  to  her. 

4.  If  the  junior  Dowager  Begum  claims  anything  else  as  a  personal  gift  to 
her  by  the  late  Nawab,  this  matter  should  be  separately  considered.  No  legal 
proof  need  be  necessary,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  produce  such  proof.  But 
if,  prima  facie ,  a  case  is  made  out,  it  should  be  accepted. 


364.  Note,  19  December  1961,  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary. 

365.  Homi  Bhabha,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

366.  Currently,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri. 

367.  Note,  19  December  1961,  for  the  Home  Secretary. 

368.  Sajida  Sultan. 

369.  Aftab  Jahan. 

370.  Hamidullah  Khan. 
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5 .  I  entirely  agree  that  in  small  matters,  the  present  Ruler  should  be  advised 
to  accommodate  the  Dowager  Begum.  It  is  good  for  neither  party  to  continue 
a  feud  and  have  ill-will  against  each  other. 


185.  To  Morarji  Desai:  MEA  Work  Growing371 

December  20,  1961 

My  dear  Morarji, 

Your  letter  of  the  20th  December. 

The  work  of  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  has,  as  you  know,  grown  very 
considerably.  Our  Foreign  Missions  have  grown  and  we  have  had  to  face  very 
delicate  and  important  problems,  whether  it  is  Pakistan  or  the  Chinese  border 
or  the  Indo-China  States  or  Goa  or  Nagaland  or  Nefa.  Also  there  are  the 
numerous  new  African  States.  All  this  requires  not  so  much  of  routine  work, 
but  full  consideration  at  a  high  level.  I  know  that  my  Secretaries  have  had  to 
work  hard.  For  instance,  Goa  has  recently  involved  very  heavy  work  and 
unfortunately,  just  during  this  period,  our  Commonwealth  Secretary372  has  been 
ill.  We  have  managed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  course,  as  work  cannot  be  made 
to  suffer,  but  there  is  always  the  danger  of  a  breakdown  through  over-work. 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  have  this  matter  examined  afresh.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  you  that  whatever  arrangement  we  make  should  be  flexible  and  not 
necessarily  permanent. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


371.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister. 

372.  At  the  MEA,  YD.  Gundevia. 
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186.  To  Jawahar  Lai  Kapur:  Lawyers  Remain 
Important373 

December  21,  1961 

Dear  Jawahar  Lalji, 

I  received  some  days  ago  your  letter  of  the  10th  December.  I  think  it  quite 
wrong  for  anyone  to  say  that  I  entertain  any  kind  of  aversion  to  the  legal 
profession.  I  think  that  the  legal  profession  is  an  important  profession  in  the 
life  of  the  country  and  it  has  produced  numerous  men  of  eminence  in  our 
country  as  in  others.  Indeed,  I  am  myself  a  lawyer  by  profession  or,  at  any 
rate,  I  was  a  lawyer  and  I  have  as  friends  a  large  number  of  lawyers. 

What  I  have  sometimes  said  is  that  the  place  of  the  legal  profession  in  a 
growing  dynamic  society  changes.  Today,  in  this  age  of  science  and  technology, 
the  importance  of  scientists  and  engineers  has  grown  greatly. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  expect  Government  to  do  to  help 
lawyers. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


187.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Usha  Rightfully  Maharani  of 
Indore374 


December  27,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

Princess  Usha  of  Indore  and  her  husband375  came  to  see  me  today.  They  gave 
me  a  note  and  copies  of  some  correspondence  which  took  place  some  years 
ago.  I  suppose  they  will  also  meet  you  and  give  you  copies  of  these  papers. 
Nevertheless  I  am  sending  these  to  you. 

Reading  this  past  correspondence,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  inevitably 
recognised  Princess  Usha  in  succession  to  her  father.376  Apart  from  there  being 
no  other  presumptive  heir,  Usha  has  got  letters  from  the  President,  from  the 
State’s  Ministry  and  from  me  in  1950  as  well  as  from  some  other  rulers  of 


373.  Letter  to  an  advocate  of  Ambala  City. 

374.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

375.  Usha  Devi  Holkar,  and  her  husband  Satish  Chandra  Malhotra. 

376.  Yeshwant  Rao  Holkar  who  died  on  5  December  1961. 
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Madhya  Pradesh,  acknowledging  the  fact  that  she  is  the  heir  to  the  late  Maharaja. 
I  really  do  not  see  how  we  can  bypass  all  these. 

The  old  Maharaja  Tukodji377  seems  to  me  out  of  the  question.  The  other 
claimant  is  some  distant  collateral.  Thus  there  really  is  no  heir,  but  the  main 
thing  is  that  she  has  been  acknowledged  by  us  as  formally  as  one  could  do  at 
that  time.  How  can  we  ignore  that  formal  acknowledgement  now  merely  because 
somebody  objects?378 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(f)  Media 


188.  To  B.V.  Keskar:  The  Times  of  India  and  Asia 
Magazine 379 


December  17,  1961 

My  dear  Balkrishna, 

Your  letter  of  November  16th  about  certain  proposals  for  Asia  Magazines  Ltd. 
of  Hong  Kong.380  1  see  no  reason  why  you  should  go  against  the  policy  Cabinet 
has  laid  down  in  such  matters. 

When  I  first  saw  this  Asia  Magazine  being  distributed  by  The  Times  of 
India  free,  it  struck  me  immediately  that  this  is  obviously  a  propagandist  cold 
war  periodical,  even  though  it  may  try  to  maintain  a  certain  dignity  of  language 
usually.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  so  and  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  not  go  against  our  regular  policy  to  encourage  this  kind  of  thing. 

In  your  note  about  the  arrangements  with  The  Times  of  India  people,  it  is 
said  that  The  Times  of  India  will  increase  the  selling  price  of  the  paper  by  4  NP. 
How  will  that  fit  in  with  the  recent  reduction  in  the  price  of  The  Times  of  India 
and  the  rate  award  that  has  followed? 


377.  Tukoji  Rao  Holkar. 

378.  See  also  SWJN/SS/74/Nehru  to  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  on  Indore  Succession,  29  January 
1962. 

379.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting.  PMO,  File  No.  43(1 77)/6 1-64- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  3 -A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

380.  Appendix  15. 
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Anyhow,  for  the  reasons  you  have  given,  I  think  that  we  should  not  vary 
our  policy  which  we  have  been  following,  for  some  time  past. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


189.  Party  Political  Broadcasts381 

[Note,  23  December  1961,  by  Nawab  Singh382  for  the  Information  & 
Broadcasting  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  begins] 

Subject:  Broadcasts  from  all  India  Radio  by  Political  Parties  during  the 

General  Elections  -  1 962 

In  the  first  general  elections  in  1952,  it  was  decided  not  to  give  broadcasting 
facilities  for  election  propaganda.  All  India  Radio  merely  carried  summaries  of 
the  manifestoes  issued  by  the  parties  in  its  news  bulletins,  and  also  of  the 
speeches  of  important  leaders,  according  to  their  news  value.  In  his  report  on 
the  first  general  elections,  the  Chief  Election  Commissioner  observed  that  the 
Government’s  decision  was  based  on  his  advice  but  since  the  number  of 
recognized  parties  had  decreased,  it  would  be  possible  to  re-open  the  question 
at  the  second  general  elections. 

2.  At  the  second  general  elections,  it  was  decided  to  adhere  generally  to 
the  previous  policy  in  regard  to  the  broadcast  of  election  speeches.  The  four 
All  India  parties  recognized  by  the  Election  Commission  were,  however,  to  be 
requested  to  make  their  own  summaries  of  their  manifestoes  and  statements  in 
English,  Hindi  and  regional  languages,  each  summary  being  not  more  than  of 
10  minutes  duration.  Subject  to  scrutiny  in  accordance  with  the  usual  rules, 
these  summaries  were  to  be  broadcast  in  Delhi  and  in  the  appropriate  regional 
languages  on  the  same  day  from  other  Stations.  This  offer  was,  however, 
rejected  by  all  political  parties  except  the  Congress  and  it  was,  therefore, 
withdrawn.  In  his  report  for  1957  elections,  the  Chief  Election  Commissioner 
recommended  that  a  suitable  scheme  should  be  evolved  in  the  future  and  that  a 
way  should  be  found  to  make  available  the  use  of  broadcasting  in  the  interest 


381.  Noting.  Rashtrapati  Bhawan,  Cabinet  Secretariat,  GOI,  File  No.  26/3/CF/61,  pp.  3-6. 

382.  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting. 
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of  educating  the  electorate  more  adequately  and  arousing  its  active  interest  in 
regard  to  the  fundamental  issues. 

3 .  A  copy  of  the  final  scheme  drawn  by  the  Chief  Election  Commissioner 
for  the  general  elections  in  1962  for  the  early  approval  of  the  Government  may 
be  seen  at  Appendix  I. 

4.  In  November  1961,  he  sent  to  this  Ministry  a  note  containing  his 
tentative  suggestions  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  These  were  discussed  by  him 
with  the  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Information  &  Broadcasting  and  subsequently, 
with  the  Minister.  Later  on,  on  1 8 . 1 1 .6 1 ,  the  Chief  Election  Commissioner  sent 
to  this  Ministry  a  copy  of  a  revised  note  on  the  subject,  which  was  to  be  the 
basis  for  his  discussions  with  the  representatives  of  the  political  parties  on  1  st 
December,  1961,  he  met  representatives  of  eleven  political  parties  and 
communicated  to  the  Ministry  on  December  13,  (a)  a  copy  of  the  suggestions 
made  at  the  conference  with  the  political  parties  (Appendix  II),  and  (b)  a  revised 
scheme  for  broadcast  by  political  parties.  This  scheme  of  the  Chief  Election 
Commissioner  was  again  discussed  by  him  with  the  Minister  of  Information  & 
Broadcasting  on  December  14,  and  somewhat  modified.  Thus  the  final  scheme 
at  Appendix  I  have  been  drawn  up  in  close  consultation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Information  &  Broadcasting. 

5.  The  Ministry  of  Information  &  Broadcasting  are  in  agreement  with 
the  final  proposals  of  the  Chief  Election  Commissioner  except  in  respect  of  the 
time  not  later  than  which  the  recording  of  the  talks  at  Delhi  should  be  arranged. 
All  India  Radio  will  have  to  transcribe  some  of  the  talks  after  the  recording  and 
therefore  it  is  felt  that  the  recording  at  Delhi  should  be  not  later  than  9  RM.  on 
the  day  preceding  the  scheduled  date.  This  Ministry  would  also  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  code  of  conduct  would 
be  of  the  Chief  Election  Commissioner  and  his  officers,  and  not  of  the  All  India 
Radio.  The  Committee  is  requested  to  approve  the  scheme  contained  in  Appendix 
I. 

6.  Minister  of  Information  &  Broadcasting  has  seen  and  approved  this 
note. 

[Note,  23  December  1961,  by  Nawab  Singh  ends] 

[Note,  28  December  1961,  by  B.G.  Rau  to  Nehru]383 

[Note,  28  December  1961,  by  Nehru  to  B.G.  Rau  begins] 

I  agree.  This  may  be  circulated. 

[Note,  28  December  1961,  by  Nehru  ends] 

383.  Omitted.  This  Note  merely  recommends  that  Nawab  Singh’s  Note  be  circulated. 
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190.  To  Frank  Moraes:  Unfair  Business384 


Circuit  House,  Gauhati, 
December  31,  1961 


Dear  Moraes, 

I  have  received  here  at  Gauhati  your  letter  (undated)  with  a  memorandum.  I 
have  read  the  memorandum.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  wholly  understand  all  this 
business.  What  you  have  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  does  give  the 
impression,  prima  facie,  of  these  activities  being  not  quite  fair.  How  exactly 
one  can  deal  with  them  is  not  clear  to  me.  I  am,  therefore,  sending  your  letter 
and  memorandum  to  the  Minister  of  Information  &  Broadcasting  and  requesting 
him  to  look  into  this  matter.385 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


191.  To  B.V.  Keskar:  Times  of  India  and  Indian  Express 
Rivalry386 


Circuit  House,  Gauhati, 
December  31,  1961 

My  dear  Balkrishna, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Frank  Moraes  with  a  memorandum  accompanying 
it.  I  have  read  the  memorandum.  Evidently  there  is  a  rivalry  between  the  Times 
of  India  and  the  Indian  Express.  I  do  not  quite  understand  all  these  matters,  but 
prima  facie,  what  Frank  Moraes  has  written  about  the  Times  of  India  appears 
to  me  to  have  substance.  I  hope  you  will  have  this  matter  examined. 

Moraes  has  sent  me  three  copies  of  the  memorandum.  I  am  sending  you 
two  of  them.387 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


384.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Editor  of  the  Indian  Express  Newspapers  Ltd.  Newspaper  House, 
Sassoon  Dock,  P.B.  No.  867,  Bombay  1.  PMO,  File  No.  43(177)/61-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  5- 
A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

385.  See  item  191  and  appendix  24. 

386.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting.  PMO,  File  No.  43(  1 77)/6 1  -64- 
PMS,  Sr.  No.  6-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

387.  See  item  190  and  appendix  24. 
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192.  To  Shriman  Narayan:  Foreword  for  Book1 


December  18,  1961 


My  dear  Shriman, 

Your  letter  of  the  14th  December.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  look  through  your  book 
and  to  write  a  Foreword,  but  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with  work,  including 
new  responsibilities,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  deal  with  these  matters.  As, 
however,  you  are  anxious  to  have  my  Foreword,  I  am  sending  you  a  few 
lines.2 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


193.  Foreword  to  Shriman  Narayan’s  Book  on  Planning3 

My  colleague  in  the  Planning  Commission,  Shri  Shriman  Narayan,  has  written 
about  a  subject  which  fascinates  me.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
read  all  that  he  has  written  owing  to  heavy  pressure  of  work,  but  looking  at  the 
table  of  contents  and  glancing  through  other  parts  of  the  book,  I  find  that  he 
has  touched  upon  subjects  of  considerable  importance  including  some  that 
have  become  controversial  in  our  present  day  politics.  It  is  ail  to  the  good  that 
these  subjects  should  be  discussed  fully  even  though  one  may  not  agree  with 
any  particular  exposition  of  them. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  people  of  India  have  become  Plan  conscious. 
I  think  this  is  perfectly  true,  even  though  many  may  not  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  meaning  and  the  content  of  the  Plan.  Indeed,  it  is  inevitable 
that  we  should  proceed  by  the  planned  method.  This  is  generally  recognised  all 
the  world  over. 


1.  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Planning  Commission.  Reproduced  from  Shriman  Narayan, 
Letters  from  Gandhi  Nehru  Vinoba,  Asia  Publishing  House,  1968,  pp.  113-114. 

2.  See  item  193. 

3.  Foreword  to  Shriman  Narayan,  Trends  in  Indian  Planning,  1962,  (Bombay:  Asia 
Publishing  House),  18  December  1961.  PMO,  File  No.  17(190)/60-69-PMS,  Vol.  I  &  2, 
Sr.  No.  74-B.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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It  has  been  said  that  India’s  great  experiment  is  a  novel  one.  Planning  is,  of 
course,  taking  place  in  Communist  countries.  But  to  apply  the  basic  principles 
of  planning  to  a  democratic  structure  of  Government,  and  thus  to  have 
democratic  planning,  is  certainly  a  new  experiment,  and  the  world  looks  upon 
it  with  great  interest  and  hope.  We  in  India  who  are  endeavouring  to  tackle  this 
problem  are  thus  not  only  working  for  India  but  also  in  a  larger  world  context. 

Our  problem  is  an  immense  one,  our  difficulties  are  very  great,  but  I  feel 
convinced  that  we  shall  succeed  in  overcoming  these  difficulties  and  making 
good.  The  experience  we  have  gained  during  the  first  two  Five  Year  Plans  has 
given  us  a  measure  of  confidence  and,  at  the  same  time,  our  experience  and  the 
material  at  our  disposal  have  grown  greatly. 

I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  exciting  task  than  to  be  associated  with  the 
drawing  up  and  subsequently  the  implementation  of  this  great  Plan  which 
involves  the  future  of 440  million  or  more  persons.  It  has  been  our  high  privilege 
to  have  been  so  associated.  But  ultimately  it  is  not  the  few  members  of  the 
Planning  Commission  or  others  who  have  counted  in  drawing  up  these  plans, 
but  the  vast  numbers  of  people  in  India  who  are  engaged  in  implementing  it.  To 
them  must  go  the  credit,  and  to  them  also  will  inevitably  go  the  benefits  that 
accrue  from  the  Plan. 

I  commend  this  book  to  those  who  are  trying  to  understand  our  approach 
to  planning. 


194.  To  the  Central  Technical  Advisory  Council  on 
Statistics4 

The  Prime  Minister,  while  inaugurating  the  meeting,  referred  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  the  data  which  was  required  by  the  national  Government  of  India, 
the  range  of  its  interests  and  responsibilities  being  wider  than  that  of  the  previous 
British  Government.  In  India,  its  requirement  of  data  was  also  wider  than  that 
of  the  previous  Government. 

The  economic  task  of  the  national  government  was  made  more  difficult 
and  more  pressing  on  account  of  the  fact  that  unlike  many  western  countries 
where  economic  development  preceded  political  freedom,  in  India  political 
freedom  preceded  economic  development.  Immediately  on  the  achievement  of 


4.  Record  of  speech,  20  December  1961,  inaugurating  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Council, 
New  Delhi.  Extracts  from  the  Report.  The  conference  was  held  20-23  December.  Planning 
Commission,  RSR  Division,  File  No.  1 1/1 1/63. 
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the  political  freedom,  there  was  a  widespread  and  urgent  demand  for 
improvement  of  the  economic  conditions  of  all  classes  of  people  within  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and,  difficult  as  this  task  is,  the  national  government 
applied  itself  boldly  to  this  task. 

The  efficient  performance  of  this  task  demands  statistics  of  various  kinds 
in  order  to  assess  the  shortages,  to  plan  the  most  efficient  ways  of  remedying 
them,  and  to  check  on  their  implementation.  Organisational  improvements 
effected  by  the  Government  of  India  to  supply  their  statistical  requirements, 
included  creation  of  the  Central  Statistical  Organisation,  expansion  of  the  Indian 
Statistical  Institute,  formation  of  a  Department  of  Statistics  in  the  Government 
of  India,  and  the  creation  of  the  Indian  Statistical  Service.  Even  though  the 
Government  of  India  were  normally  opposed  to  all  kinds  of  administrative 
expansions,  it  decided  in  favour  of  the  above  steps,  in  view  of  the  urgent  need 
to  improve  the  available  statistics  and  to  obtain  necessary  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  important  tasks  it  had  to  undertake. 

The  tasks  on  which  the  national  government  is  engaged  is  shared  between 
the  States  and  the  Centre,  and  naturally  statistics  are  required  both  by  the 
Central  Government  and  the  Government  of  States.  However,  there  is  no  real 
conflict  between  the  Centre  and  the  States  in  this  regard.  At  the  same  time,  if 
statistics  are  to  serve  the  requirements  of  both  the  Central  and  State 
Governments,  it  is  necessary  that  the  statistics  should  be  collected  according 
to  certain  standards  and  common  instructions.  If  for  example,  certain  statistics 
are  collected  in  Madras  State  according  to  a  certain  methodology  and  in  the 
Punjab  according  to  certain  other  standards  and  methodology,  however, 
efficiently  they  may  be  collected,  they  could  not  be  compared  or  aggregated 
and  the  utility  of  those  statistics  will  be  badly  impaired.  It  is  to  avoid  this  kind 
of  situation  and  to  increase  the  utility  of  statistics,  and  so  to  ensure  the  maximum 
return  from  efforts  devoted  to  the  collection  of  statistics,  that  provision  has 
been  made  for  full  consultation  between  the  Centre  and  States  and  for  setting 
up  common  standards  and  norms.  In  this  respect  it  is  but  convenient  for  the 
organisation  at  the  Centre  to  take  the  lead  and  process  the  discussions  and 
conclusions.  This  does  not  however  prevent  the  States  from  collecting  any 
additional  data  that  they  may  require  for  their  own  particular  requirements. 

Neither  is  the  scope  of  statistics  confined  merely  to  the  ascertainment  of 
totals  by  counting  population,  whether  this  is  in  respect  of  population  of  persons 
or  of  the  other  items.  The  requirements  of  administration  and  economic 
development  are  more  complicated  and  all  kinds  of  facts  and  figures  would 
have  to  be  collected  to  suit  particular  needs  and  purpose.  In  this  respect  it  has 
been  found  from  actual  experience  that  sample  surveys  are  very  useful  in  this 
connection,  since  complete  censuses  are  often  too  expensive  and  too 
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complicated  and  involve  a  greater  expenditure  and  time  and  personnel.  On 
account  of  greater  attention  being  paid  to  the  training  of  enumerators  in  sample 
surveys,  it  often  happens  that  in  addition  to  obtaining  the  results  more  quickly 
and  with  less  expenditure,  the  results  themselves  may  be  more  accurate.  This 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  census  of  various  countries  including  the  USA  census, 
to  which  Professor  Mahalanobis5  had  referred.  Even  in  the  case  of  census,  it 
was  necessary  to  introduce  checks  and  counter-checks  and  sample  verifications 
in  order  to  assess  their  accuracy. 

India  had  earned  an  international  reputation  for  the  quality  of  the  statistical 
work  even  though  output  of  statistics  may  not  be  big  in  quantity.  In  fact  there 
was  increasing  need  for  more  and  more  statistics  for  various  purposes.  In  this 
country,  we  are  devoting  a  lot  of  attention  to  statistics  because  these  were 
required  for  definite  purposes  and  not  merely  as  a  luxury.  We  should  supply 
our  requirements  of  statistics  only  by  providing  for  trained  people  working 
according  to  specialised  scientific  methods.  Hence  the  Government  of  India 
also  attached  importance  to  this  and  to  the  laying  down  of  particular  policies 
regarding  techniques,  objectives  and  methods  of  collection  of  statistics.  In  this 
meeting,  eminent  statisticians  working  under  various  Ministries,  State 
Governments  and  other  organisations  have  come  together  to  discuss  the  policies, 
methods  and  technical  problems.  He  had  great  pleasure  to  welcome  them  all 
and  to  declare  the  meeting  open  and  to  wish  it  success. 


(b)  Industry  and  Labour 

195.  In  Calcutta:  Meeting  with  Factory  Workers6 

Nehru  Intervenes  in  Car  Factory  Dispute 

Calcutta,  December  3:  The  Prime  Minister’s  intervention  yesterday  has  raised 
hopes  of  a  settlement  between  the  management  and  workers  of  the  Hindustan 
Motors  factory,  which  resulted  in  stoppage  of  work  for  the  last  55  days. 

Mr  Nehru’s  interest  in  the  dispute  was  aroused  when  a  large  number  of 
striking  workers  demonstrated  near  Raj  Bhavan  where  he  was  staying  last 
night.  The  Prime  Minister  later  met  the  representatives  of  the  workers,  led  by 


5.  P.C.  Mahalanobis,  Member  of  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  National  Development 
Council. 

6.  Report,  reproduced  from  The  Times  of  India,  4  December  1961,  p.  8. 
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Communist  MLA  Dr  Ronen  Sen  and  was  also  apprised  of  the  situation  by  the 
State  Home  Minister,  Mr  Kalipada  Mukherjee. 

The  Union  claimed  that  Mr  Nehru  expressed  sympathy  with  the  workers’ 
demands  and  advised  the  parties  in  the  dispute  to  try  for  an  early  settlement. 

The  strike  began  in  support  of  a  bonus  claim  which  is  now  before  a  tribunal. 
The  State  Government  tried  to  bring  about  a  compromise  by  suggesting  payment 
of  five  weeks’  salary  in  advance. 

The  Home  Minister,  Mr  Mukherjee  told  The  Times  of  India  News  Service 
today  that  he  would  make  a  fresh  attempt  tomorrow  on  the  basis  of  earlier 
suggestions  to  end  the  dispute. 


196.  To  Manubhai  Shah:  No  Time  for  Private  Factories7 


December  7,  1961 


My  dear  Manubhai, 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Himatsingka.8  It  will  be  difficult 
for  me  to  find  time  to  go  to  this  function.  Also  I  seldom  go  to  private  factories. 
However,  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  advice  is. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


197.  To  Manubhai  Shah:  Foundation  Stone  for  Heavy 
Industries  Plant9 

[Note  by  Manubhai  Shah  for  Nehru,  11  December  1961,  begins] 

Last  time  PM  had  kindly  given  time  for  this  purpose  when  he  was  visiting 
Chittaranjan.  But  due  to  forecast  of  inclement  weather  conditions  in  the  Ranchi 
region,  it  had  to  be  postponed. 


7.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Industry.  PMO,  File  No.  8/207/6 1-PMP,  Sr.  No.  12-A  (Part  V). 

8.  P.D.  Himatsingka,  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Punjab.  In  his  letter  of  6  December 
1961,  he  requested  Nehru  to  be  present  at  the  foundation  ceremony  of  a  factory  put  up 
by  his  grandsons  in  Gauhati. 

9.  Noting  by  Nehru  and  Manubhai  Shah,  the  Minister  of  Industry.  PMO,  File  No.  8  (220)- 
62-PMP,  Part  I,  Sr.  No.  5-A. 
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We  all  will  feel  most  grateful  if  P.M.  can  find  half  a  day  or  one  day  in  any 
coming  months  to  suit  his  convenience  for  Ranchi  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
this  biggest  Heavy  Industries  (Machine  Building)  Project  of  our  country. 
Many  many  thanks. 


P.M. 


Manubhai  Shah 
11-12-61 


[Note  by  Manubhai  Shah  for  Nehru,  11  December  1961,  ends] 
[Note  by  Nehru,  11  December  1961,  begins] 

I  would  like  to  attend  this  function.  But  it  is  difficult  to  fix  any  date  in  January. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  my  tying  this  up  with  my  brief  visit  to  Bihar  on  election 
business.  But  my  Bihar  programme  has  not  been  drawn  up  yet.  Anyhow,  there 
will  not  be  much  flexibility  about  it. 

2.  If  I  cannot  do  this  in  January  in  connection  with  the  election  tour,  I 
shall  have  to  jump  to  March  as  February  is  too  heavily  occupied.  What  do  you 
suggest? 

3.  There  is  one  aspect  of  this,  however,  which  I  should  like  you  to 
consider.  I  have  always  thought  that  foundation-stone  ceremonies  ought  to  be 
replaced  by  some  kind  of  keystone  ceremony  which  takes  place  when  the 
structures  reach  ground  level.  The  advantage  in  this  is  that  immediately  after 
the  ceremony,  people  can  see  it  rising  it  above  the  ground,  which  has  a  good 
psychological  effect. 


J.  Nehru 
11.12.1961 

[Note  by  Nehru,  11  December  1961,  ends] 

[Note  by  Manubhai  Shah  for  Nehru,  1 5  December  1961,  begins] 

Spoken  to  Dr  Nagaraja  Rao.10  The  construction  work  on  the  spot  is  going  on  in 
a  very  big  way.  He  will  arrange  for  the  cornerstone  laying  ceremony  to  suit 
PM’s  convenience  in  January  1962. 


10.  One  of  the  Directors  of  Hindustan  Steel  Private  Ltd. 
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I  will  be  visiting  Ranchi  for  a  day  15  days  before  the  actual  date  which 
may  suit  PM’s  convenience  to  complete  the  preliminaries,  so  that  the  ceremony 
can  be  performed  by  the  Prime  Minister  during  his  visit  to  Bihar  in  the  month 
of  January  1962  as  mentioned  in  his  minutes.  I  will  be  grateful  for  early  indication 
of  the  exact  date  which  suits  PM  for  this  programme  at  Ranchi  along  with  his 
Bihar  programme. 


Manubhai  Shah 
15.12.1961 
PM 

[Note  by  Manubhai  Shah  for  Nehru,  15  December  1961,  ends] 


198.  In  New  Delhi:  To  the  Federation  of  Associations  of 
Small  Industries11 

Need  For  Small-Scale  Industries  Going  To  Be  Permanent  -  PM 

New  Delhi,  Dec.  12  -  Prime  Minister  Nehru  told  representatives  of  small 
industries  here  today  that  they  were  tapping  a  field  which  had  “no  limit”  in 
India,  as  the  need  for  small-scale  industries,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  was  going 
to  be  permanent. 

Pandit  Nehru,  who  was  inaugurating  the  first  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Federation  of  Associations  of  Small  Industries,  however,  justified  the  stress 
that  was  being  given  to  heavy  industries,  and  said  those  who  were  criticising 
this  had  not  considered  the  problem  carefully,  because  the  growth  of  small 
industries  itself  depended  on  heavy  industries. 

The  question  of  industrial  growth  of  a  country,  the  Prime  Minister  said, 
had  to  be  seen  as  an  interrelated  pattern  from  heavy  and  big  industries  to  village 
industries. 

In  a  country  like  India  with  a  vast  population,  all  the  four  types  of 
industries — heavy,  medium,  small  and  village — were  needed.  It  might  be  that 
as  the  country  grew,  the  balance  might  shift  from  one  type  of  production  to 
another,  Pandit  Nehru  said. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  it  must  be  realised  that  no  industry  was  going 
to  flourish  on  permanent  subsidies,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 


11.  Report  in  National  Herald ,  13  December  1961,  City  Edition,  p.  4. 
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be  so.  In  this  connection,  he  commended  the  cooperative  approach  as  the 
“right”  approach  for  small  industries. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  cooperation  had  always  appealed  to  him  as  being 
the  middle  way  between  the  “completely  private  enterprise  way  which  is  rather 
out  of  place  today”  and  the  complete  state  control  way,  to  which  some  objected 
as  coming  in  the  way  of  flexibility  and  initiative.  The  cooperative  ideal  was  a 
social  ideal,  not  an  anti-social  ideal,  and  had  the  best  elements  of  private 
enterprise,  he  said. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  real  drawback  for  the  development  of 
small  industries  was  lack  of  power.  Some  years  ago  people  connected  with 
power  had  doubted  if  all  the  power  that  was  being  generated  would  be  consumed. 
That  was  the  “amazing”  attitude  they  adopted  but  today  power  shortage  was  a 
big  drawback  for  almost  everything  in  India.  There  was  now  no  limit  for  the 
consumption  of  power. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  small  industries  would  flourish  only  on  a  sure 
foundation  of  heavy  industries,  without  which  the  country  would  have  to  depend 
on  imports  from  abroad. 


199.  To  Swaran  Singh:  Bokaro  Negotiations  with  USA12 

December  16,  1961 

My  dear  Swaran  Singh, 

You  spoke  to  me  the  other  day  about  the  Bokaro  Project  and  gave  me  the 
impression  that  your  dealings  with  the  Americans  in  this  matter  were  not 
proceeding  well.  Indeed,  you  hinted  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  help  coming 
from  them. 

Pitambar  Pant,  who  is  my  Secretary  with  the  Planning  Commission,  came 
to  see  me  about  various  matters  tonight.  He  asked  me  about  Bokaro  and  also 
told  me  that  he  had  been  getting  some  information  from  Dustoor13  about  his 
contacts  with  all  manner  of  American  people  in  the  steel  business.  Dustoor 
hinted  that  he  could  not  take  up  a  strong  line  with  any  of  these  people  as  thus 
far  agreement  with  him  had  not  been  signed  although  it  had  been  otherwise 
finalised.  I  gather  that  Dustoor  will  be  coming  here  soon  and  will  probably  be 


1 2.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines  and  Fuel.  PMO,  File  No.  1 7(3 1 4)/58-64-PMS,  Vol. 
I,  Sr.  No.  36-A.  Also  available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

13.  M.N.  Dastur  (usual  spelling),  Chairman  of  M.N.  Dastur  and  Company  Ltd. 
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seeing  you.  He  will  be  giving  you  the  necessary  information  about  his  talks  and 
dealings  with  people  in  the  USA 

If  you  have  the  time,  you  might  send  for  Pitambar  Pant.  He  has  prepared 
some  papers  about  Bokaro  which  are  interesting  and  informative. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  go  ahead  with  Bokaro  which  has  been  pending  for 
too  long  a  time.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  Americans,  under  pressure 
from  us,  will  accept  such  proposals  we  might  make.  They  are  hard  bargainers. 
They  are  keen  on  taking  up  Bokaro. 

While  they  will  necessarily  have  to  be  given  a  large  measure  of  authority 
about  technical  matters,  especially  in  regard  to  machines  or  plants  they  supply, 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  push  out  our  own  men.  We  must  have  a  big  say 
in  the  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


200.  To  Vishnu  Sahay:  Gold  Mines  to  which  Ministry?14 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  Finance  Minister  with  which  he  has  enclosed 
correspondence  he  has  had  with  the  Minister  of  Mines  &  Oil.  I  have  read 
through  this  correspondence.  My  first  reaction  is  that  in  so  far  as  the  working 
of  the  gold  mines  is  concerned,  which  is  a  highly  technical  matter,  the  technical 
Ministry  concerned  would  probably  be  the  more  appropriate  one.  But  it  may  be 
possible,  of  course,  to  make  adequate  arrangements  otherwise  too.  I  am  not 
quite  clear  in  my  mind  or,  at  any  rate,  I  have  not  come  to  any  decision.  I  should 
like  you  to  consider  this  matter  and  comment  as  to  what  the  best  course  might 
be. 


14.  Note,  21  December  1961,  to  the  Cabinet  Secretary. 
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201.  The  Case  of  K.R.  Damle15 

[Note,  21  December  1961,  by  Nehru  to  Vishnu  Sahay  begins] 

In  view  of  what  you  say,  I  think  we  might  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
Shri  Damle.  But  as  this  was  a  Cabinet  decision,  I  think  it  should  be  mentioned 
at  a  Cabinet  meeting. 

[Note,  21  December  1961,  by  Nehru  to  Vishnu  Sahay  ends] 

[Note,  13  December  1961,  by  Vishnu  Sahay  to  Nehru  begins] 

When  proposals  regarding  the  organisation  of  public  undertakings  came  up 
before  Cabinet,  one  of  the  decisions  taken  was  that  Secretaries  to  the 
Government  of  India  should  not  be  put  on  the  board  of  directors  of  public 
undertakings.  This  decision  largely  arose  out  of  the  view  that  the  presence  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  concerned  on  the  board  of  directors  interfered 
with  the  autonomy  of  the  undertaking.  This  objection  would,  of  course,  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  Secretary  being  on  the  board  of  directors  of  an  undertaking 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  a  Ministry  other  than  his  own.  Nevertheless, 
Cabinet  thought  that,  on  principle,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  Secretaries  to 
Government  out  of  such  boards. 

There  is,  however,  the  special  case  of  the  Fertiliser  Corporation,  of  which 
Shri  K.R.  Damle,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  Chairman. 
Prime  Minister  may  perhaps  remember  that  there  was  considerable  controversy 
three  years  ago  on  the  point  as  to  which  Ministry  should  run  the  Nangal  Fertiliser 
undertaking.  Dr.  Bhabha  opposed  the  continuance  of  this  undertaking  with  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  &  Industry  on  the  ground  that  heavy  water  was  involved. 
The  Commerce  &  Industry  Ministry  argued  that  it  was  the  end  product  which 
mattered  and  since  there  was  a  fertiliser  corporation,  the  Commerce  &  Industry 
Ministry  was  the  appropriate  Ministry  responsible  for  the  Nangal  undertaking 
also.  The  Food  &  Agriculture  Minister  was  of  the  view  that  since  his  Ministry 
was  principally  concerned  with  the  utilisation  of  fertiliser,  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  all  fertiliser  undertakings  to  be  the  responsibility  of  his  Ministry.  The  solution 
put  forward  then,  which  was  approved  by  Prime  Minister,  was  that  while  the 


15.  Notes  exchanged  between  Nehru  and  the  Cabinet  Secretary.  Cabinet  Secretariat,  File  No. 
72/12/CF/60,  p.  9. 
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Fertiliser  Corporation  should  continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  &  Industry,  the  interests  of  the  main  consumer  Ministry,  viz., 
the  Ministry  of  Food  &  Agriculture  Ministry  would  be  well  served  by  having  its 
Secretary,  Shri  Damle,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Corporation.  This  suggestion 
was  acceptable  to  Dr.  Bhabha  also. 

In  these  three  years  Shri  Damle  has  acquired  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of 
fertiliser  production  and  I  agree  with  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  &  Industry 
that  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest  if  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  were 
made  in  this  case  and  Shri  Damle  were  allowed  to  continue  as  Chairman  of  the 
Fertiliser  Corporation. 

Dr.  S.H.  Zaheer,  the  Industrial  Chemist,  who  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Corporation,  met  me  a  week  or  two  ago  and  while  we  were  discussing  the 
development  of  various  fertiliser  undertakings,  he  himself  brought  up  the  point 
that  to  make  a  change  in  the  Chairmanship  would  probably  mean  a  setback  to 
the  progress  of  the  Corporation. 

[Note,  13  December  1961,  by  Vishnu  Sahay  to  Nehru  ends] 


202.  To  Morarji  Desai:  Dharma  Teja’s  Problems16 

December  22,  1961 

My  dear  Morarji, 

There  seems  to  be  some  peculiar  fate  pursuing  the  proposals  and  transactions 
of  Dharma  Teja  in  regard  to  shipping.  I  thought  that  we  had  finalised  this 
matter  by  our  last  Cabinet  decision.  Dharma  Teja  accordingly  took  various 
steps,  has  raised  the  money  and  came  here  a  few  days  ago  to  sign  the  contract. 
On  arrival  here  he  found  that  fresh  difficulties  had  arisen  which  came  in  the 
way  of  signing  the  contract.  Dharma  Teja  has  now  to  go  back  today  or  tomorrow 
and  will  try  to  return  to  India  early  in  January  to  finalise  this. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  here,  he  was  told  that  his  valuation  of  the  ships  was 
not  correct,  because  our  Shipping  Department  had  asked  some  other  valuer  in 
London  and  this  firm,  Rugg  &  Co.,  by  name,  had  given  a  lower  valuation.  Now 
the  previous  valuations  had  been  made  by  major  well-known  firms  in  London 
which  had  been  selected  by  our  own  Government  for  this  purpose  and  who 
had  gone  thoroughly  into  this  matter.  Rugg  &  Co.  were  not  supplied  with  any 


16.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister. 
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specifications  and  asked  to  evaluate  on  the  basis  of  some  vague  information 
given  in  the  letter. 

This  seems  to  me  very  odd  and  rather  improper  procedure.  Nobody  can 
evaluate  anything  without  specifications. 

When  Dharma  Teja  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago  and  got  this  information, 
he  immediately  cabled  to  the  previous  firm  of  valuers  to  send  their  representative 
here  because  in  this  matter  both  the  credit  and  bonafides  of  Dharma  Teja  himself 
and  that  firm  were  involved.  This  representative  came  immediately  and  has 
expressed  his  great  surprise  at  the  way  things  have  been  done  and  he  said  he 
had  taken  great  care  to  evaluate  ship  from  the  full  specifications. 

I  gather  that  when  this  was  pointed  out  to  our  Shipping  Department,  they 
were  rather  apologetic.  Dharma  Teja  insisted  that  Rugg  &  Co.  (which,  according 
to  him  is  a  small  and  rather  unknown  firm)  should  be  supplied  with  full 
specifications  and  asked  to  evaluate  again.  According  to  the  others,  who  had 
made  estimates,  Dharma  Teja  had  got  these  ships  at  a  considerably  low  price 
than  the  normal  market  price. 

This  is  one  matter.  The  second  is  something  about  formation  of  a  public 
company  into  private.  Dharma  Teja  agrees  to  form  a  private  company,  but  he 
says  that  if  this  means  his  going  into  the  market  now,  this  will  delay  matters 
and  may  also  create  some  complications.  To  put  up  some  benami  names  on  his 
own  behalf  is  also  not  very  desirable.  Anyhow,  he  is  prepared  to  convert  into  a 
public  company  after  a  few  months. 

There  are  one  or  two  minor  matters  also.  But  what  I  am  worried  about  is 
the  feeling  that  there  is  constant  obstruction  in  this  matter.  I  am  told  that  the 
British  people  are  bringing  considerable  pressure  on  the  Japanese  not  to  enter 
into  this  contract  as  they  do  not  want  India  to  get  these  ships.  If  there  is  delay, 
the  whole  thing  may  break  down.  Hence  I  am  writing  to  you. 

I  got  a  note  from  our  Shipping  Department,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  I 
saw  Dharma  Teja  very  briefly  today  for  a  few  minutes,  and  what  he  has  told 
me,  rather  impressed  me.  As  I  said  above,  he  will  be  going  back  probably  this 
evening  or  tomorrow  and  hopes  to  come  here  again  sometime  early  in  January.17 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


17.  See  SWJN/SS/70/items  244,  251  and  appendices  16  and  35. 
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203.  To  Hafiz  Muhammad  Ibrahim:  Coal  Shortage18 

Anand  Bhavan 
Allahabad 
December  29,  1961 

My  dear  Hafizji, 

Sardar  Swaran  Singh  has  written  to  me  about  the  coal  shortage.19  This  is  causing 
much  trouble  to  us  because  on  coal,  as  you  know,  depend  many  important 
industries.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  coal  production  to  fall.  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  help  in  this  matter  of  supplying  electric  power. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(c)  Agriculture 

204.  To  P.S.  Deshmukh:  No  Time  for  Conference20 

December  10,  1961 

My  dear  Panjabrao, 

Your  letter  of  December  1 0th.  I  am  sorry  I  have  disappointed  you,  but  you 
must  realise  what  I  am  going  through  now.  Apart  from  my  heavy  list  of 
engagements  every  day,  I  have  to  deal  with  the  delicate  international  situation 
which  require  discussions  in  my  Ministry  as  well  as  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  There  is  the  Congress  Election  Committee  which  I  am  supposed 
to  attend  and  it  goes  on  for  hours. 

Apart  from  all  this,  the  President  of  the  Soviet  Union21  is  coming  here  on 
the  1 5th  and  nearly  the  whole  of  my  morning  on  the  1 6th  December  is  reserved 
for  talks  with  him.  There  are  other  Ambassadors  meeting  me.  On  the  18th 
there  is  the  Congress  Working  Committee  which  will  take  much  of  my  time. 
The  King  of  Nepal  is  also  probably  coming  here. 


18.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Irrigation  and  Power.  PMO,  File  No.  17(421)-60-62-PMS,  Sr. 
No.  77- A.  Also  Available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

1 9.  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines  and  Fuel.  He  had  written  to  Hafiz  Muhammad  Ibrahim  also,  see 
appendix  20. 

20.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

21.  L.I.  Brezhnev. 
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All  this  is  taking  up  all  my  time.  I  cannot  even  deal  with  my  normal  work. 
Because  of  this,  I  just  cannot  add  to  my  engagements  and  attend  your  conference. 
The  most  I  can  do,  if  you  insist,  is  to  come  for  half  an  hour  at  9.30  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  19th  December. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


205.  For  the  Bharat  Krishak  Samaj22 

My  good  wishes  to  the  Second  National  Agriculture  Fair  which  is  being  organised 
by  the  Bharat  Krishak  Samaj  in  Madras.  There  is  widespread  recognition  in 
India,  including  the  agriculturists  in  India,  of  the  importance  of  using  new 
techniques  for  greater  production.  In  this  work,  the  Bharat  Krishak  Samaj  can 
take  an  important  part.  Madras  has  done  well,  and  therefore,  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  Second  Agriculture  Fair  should  be  held  there. 


(d)  Education  and  Sports 

206.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  Stenger  on  Socializing  Students23 

December  7,  1961 

My  dear  Shrimali, 

Rameshwari  Nehru24  sent  me  some  papers  about  a  certain  Robert  Stenger.25  I 
am  sending  you  these  papers.  I  met  Mr  Stenger  this  evening  and  discussed  his 
work  with  him. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  method  of  meeting  students  socially  and 
helping  them  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  a  worthwhile  way  is  obviously  the 
right  approach.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  proposal.  The  only  thing  new  is 
that  Robert  Stenger  has  done  it  and  met  with  success. 


22.  Message,  17  December  1961,  forwarded  to  RS.  Deshmukh,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

23.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

24.  Social  worker  and  former  President  of  the  All  India  Women’s  Conference.  She  also  held 
important  positions  at  the  Central  Advisory  Board  for  Rehabilitation  of  Displaced  Women 
and  the  Delhi  Women’s  League. 

25.  Regional  Secretary  for  Council  of  YMCA,  India. 
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He  struck  me  as  an  earnest  man.  I  had  not  met  him  previously  but  his  wife 
had  brought  their  two  daughters  to  see  me  twice  before  on  the  occasion  of  my 
birthday  which  happened  to  be  the  birthday  of  the  twin  daughters  also. 

I  gather  that  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  U.P.  is  much  impressed  by  Robert 
Stenger’s  work  and  has  promised  him  help.  For  the  present,  Robert  Stenger 
has  collected  about  Rs  80,000  from  private  donations  in  Lucknow  and  he 
hopes  to  make  it  one  lakh.  The  fact  that  he  has  been  able  to  collect  this  money 
in  Lucknow  shows  that  his  work  has  been  appreciated  there. 

I  think  we  should  try  to  help  him.  How  and  to  what  extent,  I  cannot  say. 
Perhaps  you  will  give  some  thought  to  this  matter.  I  suggest  that  you  might 
meet  him  also.  He  is  going  to  America  fairly  soon  to  see  his  ailing  wife. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


207.  To  Renuka  Ray:  School  Health  Committee  Report26 


December  9,  1961 


My  dear  Lota, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  5th  December  and  the  copy  of  Part  I  of  the 
School  Health  Committee  Report.27  I  fear  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  me  to  read 
this  report.  But  I  have  rather  hurriedly  looked  through  the  recommendations. 
Generally  speaking  these  recommendations  seem  good  to  me,  but  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  how  far  it  is  possible  to  implement  them  with  our  existing  resources. 
The  entire  problem  is  a  very  big  one  and  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  take  it  up 
step  by  step.  I  suppose  the  Health  and  Education  Ministries  will  examine  your 
comprehensive  report  thoroughly  and  then  make  their  comments  on  it  which  I 
shall  certainly  see  at  that  stage. 


Yours  affectionately, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


26.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Malda,  West  Bengal;  24/1  Ballygunge  Circular 
Road,  Calcutta-19.  PMO,  File  No.  40(21  l)/60-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  4-A. 

27.  The  NMML  does  not  have  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  but  has  the  reports  of  meetings 
in  the  Renuka  Ray  Papers,  Subject  File  No.  22. 
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208.  For  the  Calcutta  Polo  Club28 

You  can  reply  to  this  letter  from  the  Calcutta  Polo  Club  and  say  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  go  to  Calcutta  on  the  25th  for  the  Polo  Match.  I  do  not  know  yet 
the  time  when  the  Match  will  be  held.  I  shall  be  coming  from  Santiniketan  to 
Calcutta  for  this  purpose.  As  soon  as  I  know  the  time  of  the  Polo  Match,  I  shall 
fix  up  my  programme.29 


209.  To  S.K.  Dey:  Venkata  Rao  on  Developing  Literacy30 

December  16,  1961 

My  dear  Dey, 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  from  the  Lieut.  Governor  of  Himachal  Pradesh.31 1  am 
not  sending  its  enclosure  because  it  is  really  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by 

32 

you. 

Venkata  Rao  is  a  person  I  have  known  for  many  years.  In  some  ways  he  is 
a  little  cranky,  but  it  does  appear  that  the  method  of  making  a  person  literate 
quickly  that  he  has  evolved  is  something  which  is  worthwhile.  The  Lieut. 
Governor’s  strong  recommendation  also  has  some  value.  You  might  perhaps 
send  for  Venkata  Rao  and  see  how  he  can  utilise  this  method  on  a  larger  scale.33 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


28.  Note,  9  December  1961,  to  the  Private  Secretary. 

29.  See  item  2 10. 

30.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Community  Development  and  Cooperation.  PMO,  File  No.  17/ 
447/6 1  -70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  3  2- A.  A  possibility  of  the  letter  being  of  the  1 5  or  1 6  December 
arises  due  to  a  typing  error  that  makes  it  difficult  to  decipher. 

3 1 .  Bajrang  Bahadur  Singh. 

32.  Bajrang  Bahadur  Singh  to  S.K.  Dey,  8  December  1961  (extracts),  available  at  NMML. 

33.  S.K.  Dey’s  reply,  see  appendix  17. 
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210.  To  Jaipal  Singh:  Attending  the  Polo  Match34 


December  18,  1961 


My  dear  Jaipal  Singh, 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram.  I  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  my  going  to 
Calcutta  for  the  Centenary  Polo  Match.  I  almost  decided  to  go  there.  But  various 
developments  put  such  a  burden  on  me  that  I  found  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  me  not  to  return  to  Delhi  immediately  from  Santiniketan.  You  will  see  from 
today’s  papers  about  the  Goa  developments  also.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you 
will  excuse  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


211.  ForKeshoRam:  No  Time  for  Ajmer  College 
Celebrations35 

Please  reply  to  Principal  Bhim  Sen  and  say  I  am  indeed  sorry  for  not  having 
been  able  to  attend  the  1 25th  Anniversary  Celebrations  of  this  college  in  Ajmer. 
I  wanted  to  go  but  fate  and  circumstance  were  against  it.  I  hope,  however,  to 
visit  the  college  whenever  I  go  to  Ajmer  next. 


212.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  Benefits  for  Freedom  Fighters36 

Uttarayana 
Santiniketan 
December  24,  1961 

My  dear  Shrimali, 

A  group  of  persons  calling  themselves  “Freedom  Fighters”  came  to  see  me  at 
Santiniketan.  I  think  most  of  them  served  fairly  long  sentences  in  the  Andamans. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  their  memorandum  although  it  has  very  little  to 
do  with  you  and  many  of  the  points  that  they  have  raised  are  not  feasible.  I  am 
sending  this  to  you  for  one  reason  only.  There  is  a  reference  in  it  to  free 
education  for  their  children.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  that  we  should  make 

34.  Letter  to  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Jharkhand  Party,  Bihar. 

35.  Note,  21  December  1961,  to  the  PPS  about  the  request  from  Bhim  Sen,  the  Principal  of 
Mayo  College,  Ajmer.  PMS  (Public  Section),  File  No.  8/1 99/6 1/PMP,  note  43. 

36.  Letter  to  the  Education  Minister. 
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some  arrangements  for  such  education  of  their  children  and  the  children  of 
political  sufferers  who  have  suffered  much.  Indeed,  I  think  that  some  States 
have  some  rules  about  this  matter  and  I  gather  the  Centre  has  also  some  rules. 
What  they  are,  I  do  not  remember. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  to  Dr  B.C.  Roy  also.37 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


213.  To  V.K.  Krishna  Menon:  Lease  of  Land  for  Scouts 
and  Guides38 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Shri  H.N.  Kunzru,  M.R,  together 
with  some  other  papers  attached  to  it.  Shri  Kunzru  came  to  see  me  about  this 

'JO 

matter  too. 

After  all  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  in  this  connection,  it  seems  rather 
odd  and  unfair  to  go  back  on  the  assurances  given.  Also,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  this  place,  I  see  no  harm  in  allowing  the  U.P.  Scouts  and  Guides  to 
have  this  piece  of  land.  I  should  like  you  to  consider  this  matter. 


214.  To  C.  Subramaniam:  Institute  of  Mathematical 
Sciences40 


December  27,  1961 


My  dear  Subramaniam, 

Your  letter  of  the  24th  December.  I  am  glad  that  the  Institute  of  Mathematical 
Sciences  is  going  to  be  started  soon  in  Madras  and  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the 
distinguished  Astro-Physicist,  Professor  S.  Chandrasekhar,  F.R.S.41  I  send  you 
my  good  wishes  on  this  occasion. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

37.  See  items  118  and  76. 

38.  Note,  25  December  1961,  to  the  Minister  of  Defence. 

39.  The  matter  was  regarding  lease  of  land  to  the  Servants  of  India  Society,  Hindustan  Scout 
Association  and  U.P.  Bharat  Scouts  &  Guides. 

40.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Government  of  Madras. 

41.  On  4  January  1962  in  Madras.  See  The  Statesman,  5  January  1962,  p.  6. 
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215.  To  Binodanand  Jha:  Cement  for  St  Theresa’s  Girls 
High  School42 


Banaras, 
December  30,  1961 

My  dear  Binodanandji, 

I  am  enclosing  a  note  from  my  Deputy  Minister,  Lakshmi  Menon,  with  which 
are  attached  some  papers  about  the  St.  Theresa’s  Girls  High  School.  They 
have  got  much  help  from  abroad  to  put  up  some  buildings  in  connection  with 
this  school,  but  they  cannot  get  cement.  I  think  that  we  should  try  to  help  them 
in  this.  Their  requirements  are  not  very  heavy  and  the  school,  I  understand,  is 
a  good  one. 

If  any  kind  of  authorisation  is  necessary  from  some  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India,  you  can  send  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  them  or  you  can  let 
me  know,  and  I  shall  approach  them. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

(e)  Culture 

216.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Japanese  Film  on  Buddha43 

Raghunath  Singh:44  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state  whether  it  is 
a  fact  that  an  Indian  representative  along  with  the  representatives  of  five 
other  nations  met  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  and  protested  against  the 
screening  of  the  Japanese  motion  picture  “The  Life  of  Buddha”  as 
sacrilegious? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Yes, 
Sir.  Our  Ambassador  in  Japan45  together  with  the  Ambassadors  of  Burma,  Ceylon, 
Laos  and  Thailand  and  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  Pakistan  Embassy  called 


42.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  Bihar. 

43.  Written  Answers,  6  December  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  LX,  2-8  December  1961, 
col.  3512. 

44.  Congress  MP  from  UP. 

45.  Lalji  Malhotra. 
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on  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  on  the  25th  October  1961 ,  and  jointly  protested 
against  the  objectionable  features  of  the  film  “Shakya”.  Suitable  action  will  be 
considered  when  permission  for  the  exhibition  of  this  film  in  India  is  sought  in 
case  it  still  continues  to  retain  its  objectionable  features. 


217.  To  Humayun  Kabir:  Premises  for  Language 
Commission46 


December  9,  1961 


My  dear  Humayun, 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  our  Law  Minister.47 1  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give  some 
extra  accommodation  in  the  Rabindra  Bhavan  for  the  Hindi  Language 
Commission. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


218.  In  New  Delhi:  To  the  Asian  History  Congress48 

Mr  Chairman49  and  Delegates, 

When  I  heard  of  this  First  Asian  History  Congress  I  not  only  welcomed  the 
idea,  but  I  was  a  little  excited  by  it;  that  is,  the  idea  appealed  to  me  greatly,  and 
when  I  was  invited  to  come  and  inaugurate  this  session,  rather  thoughtlessly,  I 
accepted  it,  because  of  my  feeling  of  some  enthusiasm  for  this  subject.  Having 
done  so,  I  have  been  wondering  how  I  should  fulfil  this  task.  Most  of  you 
present  here  are,  if  I  may  use  the  word — I  don’t  know  if  I  am  right — by 
profession  historians,  specialists  who  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
study  of  this  subject,  and  for  me,  in  a  sense  to  lecture  to  you  about  your 
special  subjects  will  be  exceedingly  presumptuous. 

Mr  Humayun  Kabir  talks  of  me  as  a  historian  because  I  wrote  a  number  of 
letters  to  my  daughter  about  thirty  years  ago.  Well,  all  that  those  letters 

46.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

47.  A.K.  Sen. 

48.  Inaugural  Address,  9  December  1961.  PMS  (PIB).  Also  available  in  NMML,  AIR  Tapes, 
TS  No.  7900-01.  NM  No.  312.  The  PIB  version  has  been  used  here,  but  it  has  been 
checked  against  the  recording. 

49.  Humayun  Kabir,  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
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represented  was  a  part  of  a  father’s  interest  in  his  daughter,  daughter’s  growth, 
represented  a  search  in  my  own  mind  to  understand  what  all  this  was  about.  I 
never  studied  history  in  the  formal  way,  but  informally  I  have  been  interested  in 
it  very  much,  chiefly  because  of  seeking  to  understand  the  past  rather  in  terms 
of  the  present  and  possibly,  even  in  terms  of  the  future  to  come.  And,  I  have 
escaped  some  evils  of  studying  history,  which  may  be  students  of  history  and 
perhaps  professors  of  history  may  suffer  from.  Because  I  approached  it  as  an 
exciting  story,  not  as  a  subject  for  my  examination  at  any  time.  And  also  as  a 
story  of  tremendous  developing  drama  in  the  world,  leading  up  to  the  present, 
and  then  I  wondered  where  it  will  lead  to  in  the  future.  That  was  the  main 
approach.  I  never  got  into  the  terrible  habit  of  trying  to  learn  the  names  of 
kings  and  dates  etc.  And  I  don’t  know  them,  I  confess  to  you.  I  am  singularly 
ignorant  of  the  names  of  kings  and  emperors,  except  some  I  could  not  help 
picking  up,  and  even  dates,  I  am  feeble  with  dates.  But  nevertheless  this  whole 
course  of  history  has  fascinated  me.  Naturally,  being  an  Indian,  facts  relating 
to  the  past  of  India,  interested  me  more,  one  cannot  help  that.  Being  an  Asian, 
facts  relating  to  Asia  also  interested  me  more.  But  on  the  whole,  what  really  has 
interested  me  greatly  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  story  of  man  developing  himself, 
wherever  he  might  be.  And  it  is  from  that  point  of  view,  that  I  have  tried  to 
coordinate  such  little  knowledge  of  history  that  I  possess. 

I  remember  about  forty  years  ago  or  more,  when  one  of  the  earliest  books 
dealing  with  the  world  history  came  out,  H.G.  Wells’s  Outline  of  History .50 
There  are  previous  books  too,  I  know,  I  realize,  but  still  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  said  from  the  popular  point  of  view  that  H.G.  Wells’s  effort  was  one  of  the 
early  ones. 

And  because  that  approach  was,  for  great  numbers  of  people,  a  new 
approach,  that  was  a  great  success,  although  it  is  very  easy  to  criticise  H.G. 
Wells  as,  if  you  like,  a  superficial  writer  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it.  But 
there  it  was.  He  did  try  to  bring  in  one  compass  this  tremendous  story  of  man, 
and  did  something  also  which  was  new  for  most  European  readers,  that  is, 
paid  some  attention  to  what  was  happening  in  Asia  and  that  the  world  was  not 
merely  the  Mediterranean  world  in  ancient  times,  as  had  been  imagined  in  Europe. 
There  is  China  coming  in  and  India,  and  the  Middle  East  and  the  others. 

Since  then,  of  course,  this  type  of  history  has  become  common  and  other 
forms  of  history,  social  histories  and  the  like,  have  been  written  and  attracted 
much  more  attention  than  the  political  histories  of  the  past. 


50.  H.G  Wells,  Outline  of  History.  Being  a  Plain  History  of  Life  and  Mankind  (New  York: 
Garden  City  Publishing  Company),  1920. 
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So  far  as  Asia  is  concerned,  we  have,  of  course,  been  grossly  maltreated 
by  most  historians  from  other  countries.  And  as  a  reaction,  sometimes  our 
own  historians  have  perhaps  reacted  too  much  and  gone  too  far.  I  suppose  it  is 
difficult  for  any  person,  any  person  with  strong  ideas,  to  write  what  might  be 
called  an  impartial  history.  Sometimes,  I  have  wondered  if  impartiality  was  not 
the  quality  of  the  weak  mind.  There  must  be  something  positive  in  a  human 
being,  not  a  negative  impress  of  events  and  if  there  is  something  positive,  that 
positive  part  of  his  mind  impresses  itself  on  the  subject  he  is  dealing  with,  and 
thereby  slightly  distorts  it  perhaps.  I  don’t  know  how  you  can  get  over  the 
difficulty. 

One  the  one  side,  there  is  the  nationalist  history  which,  starting  from  a 
strong  nationalist  bias,  praises  everything  that  is  national  at  the  expense  of 
other  things;  or  the  reverse  of  this,  say,  in  the  case  of  India,  the  history  of 
western  scholars  especially  from  the  United  Kingdom,  inevitably  tended,  even 
the  good  scholars  tended,  to  look  at  the  history  of  India  as  if  the  past  few 
thousand  years  was  a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  coming  British  dominion  in 
India,  the  culminating  process.  That  was  a  tendency.  So  there  is  that  one 
tendency  and  the  other  the  nationalist  reaction  to  it,  but  all  of  them  rather 
limited  in  their  approach,  by  limited  I  mean,  not  looking  at  the  picture  in  a 
broad  way. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  say  what  is  happening  now,  in  the  recent 
years,  because  I  have  not  had  the  chance  to  read  books  very  much.  I  don’t 
know  what  kind  of  histories  are  being  written.  The  most  I  can  do  is  occasionally 
to  read  some  articles  about  it  in  some  periodical.  But  in  India  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  historians  burrow  too  much  in  details  and  thereby — I  don’t  say  they 
lose  sight  of  the  main  theme,  but  nevertheless — the  relative  importance  of  the 
main  theme.  As  I  am  interested  in  the  main  theme,  I  don’t  feel  excited  in  these 
borrowing  expeditions. 

Sometimes  there  are  interesting  stories,  of  course,  which  are  interesting 
just  as  I  might  read  a  detective  story  or  something  like  that.  Sometimes  my 
pride  is  fed  by  some  brave  exploit  of  people  in  India  or  Asia.  That  is  a  different 
matter.  But  in  the  main,  the  nationalist  approach,  just  like  the  imperialist  approach, 
both  distort  history.  And  what  is  more,  they  distort  history,  sometimes  they 
suppress  history,  and  they  anger  people  who  do  not  like  it.  It  is  quite 
extraordinary  how  unaccustomed  most  of  us  are  to  any  fair  appraisal.  We 
form  our  own  opinions  and  if  the  other  party  does  not  fall  in  line,  we  get  rather 
irritated. 

Anyhow  what  is  the  interest  of  history  today  for  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
or  for  anybody?  Apart  from  for  being  a  fascinating  story,  what  is  the  interest? 
I  suppose  to  find  a  clue  to  the  present  and  to  the  future,  to  some  extent,  and  in 
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order  to  guide  us  in  the  present,  guide  our  activity.  If  that  is  so,  one  must  have 
some  kind  of  a  philosophy  of  history.  It  need  not  be  a  rigid  thing,  but  some  kind 
of  approach,  broad  approach.  What  is  this  course,  strange  course  of  human 
history,  the  story  of  man?  Is  it  just  ups  and  downs,  ending  in  absolute  futility, 
or  is  there  something  more  about  it?  That  is  a  question  which  interests  one. 

And  I  confess  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  answer  whether  all  this 
course  is,  has  been,  worthwhile  or  is  absolute  futility,  ending  up  in  some 
explosion  of  some  hydrogen  bombs,  because  nobody  can  answer  that  question. 
History  itself,  if  it  survives,  may  answer  it,  otherwise  history  also  goes  as  one 
aspect  of  this  futility. 

Now  of  course  we  have  had  some  kind  of  approaches  of  philosophy  of 
history  or  some  kind  of  organised  approach  to  this  and  they  have  led  to  curious 
results.  One  of  the  books  which  I  had  occasion  to  read  in  the  leisure  moments 
of  prison  life,  was  Spengler’s  Decline  of  the  West ,  which  the  jail  censor  let  me 
have  with  some  difficulty  because  he  thought  it  was  some  kind,  probably, 
some  kind  of  nationalist  attack  on  England.  But  when  be  found  that  it  was 
something  more  than  that,  he  allowed  it.  Well,  it  is  not  a  book  which  I  would 
have  read  outside  prison,  I  don’t  think.  But  being  there  I  read  it.  I  was  rather 
fascinated,  just  like  one  is  fascinated  by  some  evil  thing,  because  I  disliked  that 
approach  intensely.  Not  that  everything  I  disliked  in  it,  but  the  broad  approach 
I  disliked.  But  yet  it  had  a  certain  fascination  and  I  read  it  through  and  made 
copious  notes  out  of  it. 

And  so  modern  historians  also  put  forward  their  own  ideas  of  history, 
philosophy  of  history,  and  what  we  are  aiming  at,  and  we  have  approaches, 
call  it  the  socialist  approach,  the  communist  approach,  whatever  other  names 
we  would  like  to  give  it,  and  as  soon  as  you  start  looking  at  history  with  any  of 
these  particular  approaches,  it  seems  to  me  our  mind  gets  warped  with  that 
approach.  It  just  controls  your  mind,  not  facts  or  other  things.  They  help,  no 
doubt.  The  whole  idea  of  the  social  background  of  history  is  a  very  important 
aim,  and  it  helps.  That  is  the  good  that  a  socialist  or  a  communist  approach  has 
done.  But  having  done  that  much  good,  it  turns  you  away  from  some  patent 
thing.  Because  it  does  not  fit  in  with  your  theory  or  your  approach,  you  discard 
that  thing,  you  select  odd  things  to  prove  this  is  right,  just  like  somebody  else 
with  some  other  approach  becomes  selective  and  takes  things  which  agrees 
with  his  own  thinking.  There  is  no  harm  in  all  this,  provided  we  can  get  at  the 
main  currents  and  sometimes  the  stress  on  one  aspect,  even  though  exaggerated, 
is  helpful  in  drawing  attention  to  it.  The  stress  on  the  social  aspect  has  certainly 
been  very  helpful  in  balancing  one’s  approach  to  history. 

Now  this  business  of  Asian  history,  again,  we  are  pleased  when  we  read 
somewhere  that  up  to  200  or  300  years  ago,  Europe  was  just  a  kind  of  peninsula 
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of  or  rather  backward  peninsula  of  Asia.  It  pleases  our,  well,  nationalism  or  call 
it  what  you  will.  But  ultimately  it  has  little  meaning  really,  just  as  the  European 
idea  that  they  had  been  the  centre  of  the  world,  has  little  meaning.  What  is  the 
world,  what  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world?  All  kind  of  questions 
come  up.  Undoubtedly,  Europe  has  built  up  a  magnificent  civilization  in  terms 
of  science  and  technology  and  the  rest.  No  doubt  about  it,  and  we  must  pay 
homage  to  it.  But  that  very  magnificent  civilization  turns  upon  itself  and  tries  to 
eat  itself  up  and  destroy  itself.  Now,  surely  there  is  something  lacking  about 
this.  One’s  mind  revolts  that  this  should  be  the  end  of  things.  And  there  is  that 
danger. 

Now  there  is  what  is  called  Asia.  So  far  as  I  can  think,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  grasp  any  organic  notion  attached  to  Asia,  except  negative  ones.  It  does 
not  matter  where  you  draw  the  line;  you  could  have  drawn  the  line  somewhere 
else  than  it  is  today  and  called  this  Asia  and  that  Europe.  But  to  some  extent,  it 
is,  or  may  be  it  is  just  old  habit  that  makes  one  think  of  an  Asian  consciousness. 
For  instance,  the  three  main  areas  that  Professor  Kabir  just  described,  Western 
Asia,  India  and  the  Eastern,  chiefly  the  Chinese,  they  certainly  have  had  a 
powerful  impact,  their  own  civilization  they  developed,  the  ways  of  thinking 
etc.  But  one  may  well  say  that  in  some  ways,  India  let  us  say,  is  nearer  to  what 
is  considered  the  European  way  of  thinking  than  she  is  to  China  for  instance, 
although  China  and  India  are  Asia.  And  even  our  language  etc.,  is  more  closely 
allied  to  the  European  languages  than  to  the  Chinese.  So  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  lines  like  this,  except  that  Asia  has  had  a  certain  historical  experience  in 
the  past  few  hundred  years,  which  is  common  to  the  various  countries  of  Asia 
which  has  bound  them  together. 

In  fact,  the  old  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  any  country  becomes 
progressively  rather  out-of-date,  that  is,  a  history  of  a  country  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Even  in  past  times  the  world  was  to  some  extent  an 
integrated  area.  Of  course,  today  it  would  be  impossible,  I  suppose,  to  write 
the  history  of  any  one  country,  keeping  it  apart  from  the  world.  You  have  really 
to  consider  everything  today  in  a  world  perspective,  the  consequences,  the 
effects;  but  even  in  the  past  that  was  to  some  extent  so,  more  so  I  think,  than 
people  imagine.  And  so  these  isolated  histories,  the  history  of  India  and  the 
history  of  this  country,  the  history  of  one  part  of  India,  become,  well,  rather  if 
I  may  say  so,  rather  out-of-date  approaches  to  the  subject.  One  must  have  a 
larger  picture  of  what  is  happening?  It  may  be,  having  a  larger  picture,  you 
concentrate  on  the  smaller  picture  and  look  at  the  details  of  it.  But  without  that 
larger  picture,  the  small  picture  becomes  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  You  can’t  understand  it  except  in  terms  of  the  procession  of  may  be 
eminent  men  or  eminent  warriors  or  eminent  writers  coming  and  going,  just 
passing  through. 
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That  is,  what  is  this  basic  philosophy  of  history,  apart  from  the  collection 
of  facts  etc,  which  is  essential,  has  it  any  reason  about  it  or  none?  It  is  a  basic 
question,  and  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  capable  of  answer.  But  that  is  a  question 
that  troubles  me  and  because  it  troubles  me  I  seek,  I  try,  to  delude  myself  that 
there  is  rhyme  and  reason  about  it  and  it  is  leading  towards  the  progress  of  man 
in  a  certain  direction  higher  and  better  and  all  that  which  crosses  the  normal 
physical  stage  of  progress,  that  is  higher  standards  of  life,  into  mental  stages 
and  other  stages  beyond  the  mind.  And  then  I  suddenly  find,  to  my  surprise, 
that  those  other  stages  have  been  represented  by  great  men  in  the  long  past.  It 
is  definitely  with  a  sense  of  surprise  that  I  come  back  to  it.  I  do  not  start  from 
the  long  past,  but  having  become  tremendously  impressed  by  the  magnificence — 
I  use  the  word  deliberately — of  the  scientific  and  technological  civilization  that 
has  been  built  up,  chiefly  by  Europe,  in  the  past  two  hundred  years,  and  by 
America,  having  been  fascinated  by  it — and  then  gradually  coming  to  a  stage 
when  there  seems  to  be  road  block,  so  far  as  mankind  is  concerned.  It  has 
stopped.  Then  I  begin  seeking  for  something,  something  deeper  than  merely 
the  physical  aspect,  although  the  physical  aspect  is  important,  vitally  important, 
I  don’t  deny  that.  There  I  find  that  my  mind  is  more  interested  in  what  Plato 
said  or  the  Buddha  said,  which  though  he  said  it  more  than  2000  years  ago  has 
a  certain  basic  application,  a  timelessness  about  it,  which  fits  in  everywhere. 
And  so  I  wonder,  if  our  present  day  history  is  moving  in  that  direction,  having 
supplied,  having  fulfilled  its  destiny  in  so  far  as  science  and  technology  are 
concerned,  is  moving  on  to  some  higher  plane  of  human  existence  or  not. 
Obviously  there  must  be,  there  are  higher  planes,  everyone  acknowledges  that 
something,  which  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  purely  of  technology  or  anything. 
You  cannot  explain  any  of  the  finer  things  of  life.  You  cannot  explain  beauty  or 
art  or  music  or  any  of  these  things  in  terms  just  of  the  machine.  There  is 
something  else  which  has  to  come  out.  And  you  want,  I  suppose,  more  beauty 
in  the  world,  more  of  the  things  of  the  spirit  in  the  world  which  presumably 
cannot  be  produced  by  some  robot  machine  and  the  kind  of  robot  men  and 
women  that  are  being  created  by  that  machine-age. 

So,  all  these  problems,  where  do  they  lead  to?  Well,  I  do  not  know,  I  do 
not  presume  that  the  average  historian  will  be  able  to  solve  these  problems, 
unless  he  himself  becomes  a  great  seer,  a  great  innovator,  and  can  pierce  the 
veil  of  the  future.  But,  he  can  help  in  putting  things  in  proper  perspective  and 
not  lose  himself  in  this  crowd  of  detail.  The  crowd  of  detail  is  necessary,  no 
doubt,  for  the  archives  and  for  specialists  but  not,  I  hope,  for  the  average 
human  being  who  is  overwhelmed  by  it  and  who  loses  sight  of  all  perspectives 
because  of  that.  But  the  immediate  object  I  suppose — I  am  talking  about  rather 
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vague  matters  which  you  cannot  easily  grip — the  imponderables,  but  the 
immediate  object  for  an  Asian  History  Congress  should  of  course  be  to  straighten 
out  all  the  twists  that  Asian  History  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Europeans.  I 
am  not  criticising  Europeans  because  some  of  them  are  very  fine  historians 
and  we  learnt  their  histories  from  their  books.  Nevertheless  their  approach  has 
been  based  on  Europe  being  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  naturally,  that  affects 
their  appreciation  of  Asian  countries’  history. 

Now,  one  thing  which  has  impressed  me  greatly  in  connection  with  current 
politics  is  the  influence  of  geography  on  a  nation’s  view  point,  on  an  individual’s 
view  point.  If  you  look  at  the  world  as  it  is  today,  much  depends  on  where  you 
are  sitting  when  you  are  looking  at  the  world.  It  is  obvious  to  me  and  yet  people 
do  not  seem  to  attach  importance  to  this.  If  a  man  is  sitting  at  the  North  Pole  he 
has  the  particular  vision  of  the  world  round  about  him  and  the  countries  round 
about.  He  will  be  the  centre  of  things.  If  he  is  sitting  in,  let  us  say,  Washington, 
he  will  have  a  particular  vision  of  the  world  with  Washington  as  its  centre.  Or 
if  he  is  in  London  or  Paris  or  Moscow  or  Peking  or  Delhi,  wherever  he  may  be 
that  becomes  a  centre  from  which  he  views  the  world  and  the  world’s  problems. 
Obviously  his  view  will  not  be  the  same  as  a  person  who  is  sitting  ten  thousand 
miles  away  somewhere  else,  whose  neighbor  countries  are  different,  and  who 
has  to  face  entirely  a  different  environment.  That  seems  to  me  so  obvious  and 
to  explain  to  some  extent,  at  least,  these  differences  in  view  point  of  nations. 
They  get  very  fierce  about  it,  without  realising  that  they  are  talking  about  different 
matters,  really,  about  different  impressions,  about  different  environments.  And 
so  in  a  measure  both  may  be  justified — in  a  measure,  not  wholly.  And  once  you 
accept  that,  that  your  world  view  is  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  you  are  sitting 
in  one  particular  place  in  the  world  and  looking  down  at  the  world  from  there, 
it  does  make  a  difference.  You  become  a  little  more  tolerant  of  the  other,  of  the 
other  chap  who  is  looking  at  the  world  in  a  different  way.  Now  apply  that  not 
only  to  your  geographical  position  but  to  your,  well,  shall  I  say  other  perceptions 
which  come  from  your  mental  make  up,  how  you  have  been  conditioned 
mentally,  how  you  have  grown  up,  what  you  have  studied  and  all  that  and  what 
the  nation  has  gone  through,  that  is,  the  physical  conditioning  of  a  people. 
Then,  that  also  becomes  a  certain  factor,  which  governs  your  outlook.  Whether 
it  the  irreligious  factor,  or  something  else  economic,  political,  whatever  it  may 
be.  And  then  gradually  you  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  people 
in  this  world  differ  from  each  other.  In  fact  it  will  be  very  surprising  if  they  all 
were  always  alike.  Their  having  grown  up  differently,  with  different  conditioning, 
different  geography,  different  neighbours,  different  everything,  naturally  they 
think  differently.  And  if  there  are  clashes  of  ideologies,  they  may  be  due  to 
many  causes,  but  certainly,  partly,  they  are  due  to  these  various  factors  that  I 
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have  mentioned.  It  does  help  me  at  any  rate  to  understand  it,  understand  these 
differences  and,  what  I  think  is  important,  to  be  more  tolerant  about  differences, 
not  to  presume  that  I  must  know,  sitting  in  Delhi,  that  I  know  all  about  the 
world.  I  do  not  presume  to  know  all  about  the  world.  And  it  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  fact.  Facts  may  be  gathered,  you  may  read  about  them  from 
newspapers;  but  there  is  something  deeper  than  that  to  understanding,  something 
deeper,  obviously  than  fact.  It  depends  on  what  your  mind  perceives  and 
receives.51 

If  I  go  to  Banaras,  there  are  many  things  in  Banaras  which  I  dislike  very 
much.  Banaras  or  Varanasi  is  not  a  clean  city,  the  city  itself.  There  are  very 
objectionable  smells  about  the  city  and  all  that.  Nevertheless,  I  overlook  all 
this,  and  my  mind  is  filled  with  the  picture  of  the  Buddha  preaching  at  Samath 
2500  years  ago,  and  numerous  other  images  come  in  of  a  cultural  centre,  a 
great  city  which  has  been  a  great  cultural  centre,  in  India’s  life,  why  I  do  not 
know,  how  long,  certainly  in  Buddha’s  time  it  was  a  great  centre  2500  years 
ago,  and  probably  1000  years  previously  too  or  more.  If  you  go  about  Banaras 
just  making,  gathering  statistics  about  the  width  of  the  lanes  in  the  city  and  the 
smells  there,  and  how  many  people  have  got  other  facilities  etc.,  you  will  be 
completely  right  in  what  you  say,  and  yet  you  miss  absolutely  the  essence  of 
Banaras,  which  has  been  a  living  symbol  of  certain  cultures  appertaining  to 
India  and  which  was  that  living  symbol  2000  years  ago.  Yet  I  know  people 
who  have  gone  there,  and  who  come  disgusted  with  the  smell  of  Banaras. 
Perfectly  true.  Well,  they  were  more  receptive  to  the  smells  than  to  things  that 
emanated  from  Banaras  or  try  to  know  about  it.  So  in  life  you  can  chose  what 
you  like,  life  is  a  mixture,  history  is  a  mixture  and  you  can  concentrate  on  the 
smelly  part  of  history,  or  on  the  noble  part  of  history,  or  you  can  balance  the 
two. 

Well,  you  will  notice  that  not  knowing  much  about  the  subject,  I  talk  round 
about  the  subject,  not  about  the  subject  itself,  which  is  a  quality  politicians  get 
[Laughter].  But  anyhow,  I  am  very  glad  that  this  step  has  been  taken,  to  have 
a  first  Asian  History  Congress.  And  I  hope,  apart  from  putting  Asian  History  on 
a  correct  plane  and  rescuing  it  from  the  distortions  of  the  past  and  of  many 
past  historians,  it  would  also  help  us  in  Asia  and  outside,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
come  together  and  have  a  joint  appreciation,  not  a  narrow  nationalist  appreciation, 
of  each  country  but  rather  a  joint  appreciation  in  this  larger  developing  story  of 
man.  So,  I  welcome  you  here  and  wish  you  success. 


51.  On  the  theme  of  the  relativity  of  understanding  and  its  relation  to  geography,  see  items  2 
and  12. 
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219.  To  C.D.  Deshmukh:  India  International  Centre 
Inauguration52 


December  13,  1961 

My  dear  Deshmukh, 

Your  letter  of  December  11.1  shall  gladly  attend  the  inaugural  ceremony  of  the 
India  International  Centre  on  the  22nd  January,  provided  I  am  here  in  Delhi 
then.53 1  hope  to  be  in  Delhi,  but  I  cannot  be  certain  about  it  at  this  stage. 

I  am  enclosing  a  few  lines  as  a  message.54 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


220.  In  New  Delhi:  To  the  International  Archaeology 

Conference55 

Mr  Chairman56  and  delegates, 

This  year  1961  has  been  a  year  of  centenaries.  Centenaries  of  the  birth  of  great 
people  and  the  beginning  of  many  great  undertakings.  I  have  come  here  today 
for  this  particular  centenary  with  pleasure  and  yet,  with  a  certain  reluctance — 
pleasure,  because  I  am  interested  in  archaeological  work,  and  reluctance  because 
I  don’t  know  much  about  it.  And  I  didn’t  quite  know  what  I  am  supposed  to 
say  on  this  occasion.  We  have  just  listened  to  Mr  Humayun  Kabir’s — a  kind  of 


52.  Letter  to  the  former  Finance  Minister  and  President  of  the  India  International  Centre. 
PMO,  File  No.  40(190)/59-71-PMS,  Sr.  No.  16-A. 

53.  Nehru  attends  and  gives  a  speech,  see  SWJN/SS/74. 

54.  The  message,  dated  13  December  1961,  read:  “I  am  glad  that  the  India  International 
Centre  has  come  to  the  stage  of  inauguration.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  in  the  world 
today  than  international  understanding  and  tolerance.  I  welcome,  therefore,  this  international 
centre  and  I  hope  it  will  help  in  promoting  this  understanding  and  tolerance.”  PMO,  File 
No.  40(  1 90)/59-7 1  -PMS,  Sr.  No.  16-B. 

5  5 .  Inaugural  Speech,  1 4  December  1 96 1  at  the  International  Conference  on  Asian  Archaeology, 
marking  the  centenary  celebrations  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  Vigyan  Bhavan. 
AIR  Tapes,  T.S.  No.  7744-45,  NM  1 540.  See  also  report  in  National  Herald ,  1 5  December 
1961,  City  Edition,  pp.  1-2. 

56.  Newspapers  do  not  mention  a  Chairman,  but  cite  A.  Ghosh  as  the  Director-General  of 
Archaeology.  Also,  Humayun  Kabir,  Minister  for  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs 
is  said  to  have  addressed  the  Conference. 
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a  report  of  the  Archaeological  Survey,  past  history  of  the  Archaeological  Survey 
of  India.  It  is  an  interesting  history.  And  I  suppose  most  of  those  present  here 
are  archaeologists  or  are  greatly  interested  in  this  work,  and  do  not  require  to 
be  told  how  important  the  subject  is  from  many  points  of  view. 

In  a  country  like  India,  there  are  of  course,  any  number  of  places  which 
deserve  careful  working  out  from  the  archaeological  point  of  view.  And  yet, 
sometimes  I  think  how  much  utter  destruction  there  has  been  in  India,  either 
deliberate  or  careless,  otherwise  it  will  be  the  richest.  I  remember  when  first  I 
heard  of  Mohenjodaro,  how  tremendously  excited  I  was,  just  as  when  I  first 
read  of  the  Indians  who  went  out  of  India  in  the  early  years  of  this  era,  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  to  South-East  Asia,  and  put  up  great  buildings 
there,  which  even  today  are  among  the  famous  monuments  of  the  world,  how 
excited  I  was  then.  Why  was  I  so  excited?  Partly  because,  I  suppose,  a  certain 
pride  in  our  nation’s  past  and  what  great  things  they  did  there.  But  apart  from 
that  it  was  a  sense  of  a  disclosure,  a  disclosure  allowing  us  to  peep  into  the 
past  and  filling  in  a  large  number  of  vacant  spaces  in  history. 

Now,  how  exactly  does  one  justify  archaeology?  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to 
be  interested  in  it  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  fascinating  subject.  But  in 
this  highly  utilitarian  age,  how  does  one  justify  archaeology?  I  have  no  clear 
answer  to  that  except  that  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  very  important.  Many  things 
that  you  cannot  justify  from  this  utilitarian  point  of  view  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  I  am  yet  to  know  how  one  justifies  mathematically  or  otherwise 
the  importance  of  beauty,  the  importance  of  any  aesthetic  appreciation  of  things, 
of  goodness,  of  art  and  so  on.  And  yet,  we  all  know  that  they  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  more  important  than  apparently  many  utilitarian  objects  that 
we  have.  And  so  archaeology,  though  we  may  not  immediately  be  able  to  justify 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  demands  of  today,  yet  has  an  essential,  and 
very  great  importance. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  when  we  had  a  difficult  task  almost,  where  a 
matter  of  conscience  arose  before  us  when  we  were  considering  what  we 
should  do  about  Nagarjunakonda  in  the  South.  There  was  this  buried  city 
gradually  coming  out  and  there  was  the  proposal  to  erect  a  dam  there  and 
create  a  big  reservoir  which  would  give  water  to  irrigation  and  other  things  all 
round.  Here  was  a  direct  conflict  between  the  claims  of  today  in  the  sense  of 
practical  utility  and  the  claims  of  the  past,  and  we  were  much  troubled  by  it. 
Because,  whether  we  were  archaeologists  or  not,  Indians  as  a  rule  are  good 
deal  tied  up  with  the  past.  They  live  to  some  extent,  far  too  much  in  the  past. 
And  so,  I  did  not  quite  know  for  sometime  what  to  do.  Oddly  enough,  some  of 
the  persons  who  felt  most  deeply  about  this,  about  our  not  taking  any  step 
which  might  spoil  the  old  remains  of  this  ancient  city,  where  some  people  who 
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one  would  have  thought  will  attach  no  value  to  the  past  at  all,  there  were  even 
some  communists.  But  ultimately,  it  was  I  suppose  inevitable  that  we  decided 
in  favour  of  the  present,  even  at  the  cost  somewhat  of  the  past.  Although  when 
we  look  more  deeply  into  this  matter,  that  turned  out  to  be  the  best  way  of 
preserving  the  past  also,  because  these  the  old  relics  of  Nagarjunakonda  were 
just  gradually  fading  out,  not  gradually,  very  rapidly  crumbling  into  dust  and 
ashes.  We  decided  that  they  should  be  removed  bodily  and  placed  on  a  little 
island  which  will  be  above  the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  will  not  be  submerged, 
and  preserve  them  in  such  a  way  as  really  to  prevent  their  decay.  Probably  that 
was  a  better  way  of  even  preserving  them  apart  from  the  other  aspect  of 
looking  to  the  irrigation  needs  of  the  present.  But  I  mention  this  story  because 
it  troubled  us  with  all  our  attachment  to  the  past  and  our  desire  to  preserve  its 
finer  monuments  as  they  are.  The  present  impinged  upon  us  and  ultimately 
forced  us  to  give  preference  to  a  great  irrigation  project.  So,  I  suppose  we 
have  to  make  these  choices  often  enough,  and  ultimately,  the  present  is  likely  to 
win.  Though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  this  should  be  so  everywhere. 

The  past  in  India  surrounds  us  everywhere.  If  you  go  for  a  drive  in  Delhi 
it  comes  up  before  you  in  the  shape  of  odd  little  buildings,  a  hunting  lodge 
somewhere,  a  mausoleum  partly  in  ruin  etc.,  which  are  constantly  reminding 
one  of  the  past.  I  rather  like  these  old  ruins,  not  for  the  architecture  that  may  or 
may  not  be  good,  but  generally  this  reminds  us  of  the  past  so  that  we  may  not 
forget  it.  So,  from  the  point  of  view,  from  various  points  of  view — aesthetic, 
artistic,  historical  and  psychological — the  archaeological  work  which  one  carries 
on  is,  I  think,  of  the  highest  importance.  We  have  our  roots  of  the  long  past  in 
India,  most  countries  have  theirs  of  course,  their  roots  in  the  long  past.  This  is 
no  special  feature  for  India.  But  perhaps  in  other  countries,  a  definite  historical 
past  started  later  than  in  India,  and  if  we  have  those  roots,  we  are  going  to 
know  about  them  as  much  as  possible,  both  for  the  joy  of  knowing  about  them 
and  because  that  explains  sometimes  even  our  present  to  us. 

Now,  Indians  on  the  whole  are  said  to  be,  in  the  past  anyway,  were  said  to 
be,  not  a  historically  conscious  people,  like  let  us  say  the  Arabs,  like  the  Chinese. 

I  am  leaving  out  the  modern  period.  I  am  talking  about  old  history.  Our  sense 
of  history  came  out,  not  in  that  precise  form  of  history,  but  in  mythology,  in 
epics,  in  monuments,  tremendous  monuments,  although  naturally  history,  precise 
history,  is  very  important.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  method  that  developed  in 
India  was  not  more  powerful  in  influencing  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  I  doubt  if  anywhere  in  the  world  people’s  minds  have  been  affected  so 
much,  the  masses  I  mean,  as  let  us  say  by  the  Ramayana  story  as  it  has  affected 
in  India  every  village  and  given  it  a  cultural  background.  The  average  peasant 
who  is  supposed  to  be  very  illiterate  and  who  is  illiterate  has  a  certain  degree  of 
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culture.  Because  he  is  steeped  in  the  old  mythology  and  stories  of  India, 
Ramayana,  Mahabharata,  and  all  that,  and  the  way  he  tries  to  enact  it. 

And  so  our  old  buildings  too,  they  were  records  of  a  period  and  records 
not  meant  for  the  members  of  learned  societies,  but  records  for  the  public,  for 
the  masses  of  people  who  saw  them.  Just  like  nowadays  we  talk,  let  us  say,  of 
a  great  mural  painting  as  opposed  to  the  fine  little  work  which  you  may  display 
in  your  private  drawing  room.  There  is  something  public,  there  is  something 
public  about  the  appreciation  of  the  past,  in  the  mass  mind  in  India.  It  is  not  a 
precise  appreciation,  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  dates  or  names  of  great  people, 
but  some  names  do  come  in.  But  it  is  an  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  average 
peasant  even  in  India,  which  I  rather  doubt  if  you  will  find  in  many  other 
countries,  who  were  much  more  historically  inclined.  I  don’t  know  whether 
what  I  say  is  completely  true  or  not.  That  is  a  question  I  have. 

But  why  I  mention  this  fact  is  this,  that  because  of  the  nature  of  the  past  in 
India,  it  becomes  very  important,  more  important  perhaps  here  than  elsewhere, 
to  find  out  what  this  past  was  through  archaeological  work.  And  we  have  very 
few  books  on  history  in  Sanskrit,  in  precise  history  more  or  less,  unlike  I  said 
the  Chinese  and  the  Arabs  in  this  area;  but  we  have  a  multitude  of  material 
which  throw  some  light  and  sometimes  very  interesting  light  on  the  past.  And 
all  this,  if  properly  inquired  into  helps  us  greatly  to  understand  that  past;  and 
history  begins  to  unravel  itself  in  our  minds,  a  past  history. 

You  know  that  even  in  my  boyhood,  Indian  history  was  divided  up,  the 
ancient  period,  a  brief  chapter;  the  Muslim  period,  the  medieval  period,  a  bigger 
chapter;  and  broadly  speaking,  the  British  period,  which  was  a  main  concern 
of  the  book.  It  seems  very  odd  to  me.  First  of  all,  I  have  always  been  unable  to 
understand  or  to  appreciate  this  division  of  Hindu  India  and  Muslim  India, 
historically  I  mean.  Or  you  might  call  it  Christian  India,  you  might  say  because 
the  British  rulers  were  Christian,  but  few  people  would  call  it  Christian  India.  I 
think  it  is  very  unhistorical,  unscientific  to  divide  up  history  like  this.  You  may 
say,  of  course,  in  a  certain  period  Muslim  influences  were  strong  here;  even 
then  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  Persian  or  Arab  influences  were  stronger  than 
Muslim  influences.  And  so,  apart  from  that,  the  whole  of  the  past  thousands  of 
years  of  Indian  history  were  shown  in  those  books,  written  about  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century  and  before,  as  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  final  culmination  of 
Indian  history  as  British  rule,  which  of  course  even  now  seems  very  odd  to  us. 
That  is  a  very  important  part,  of  course,  British  dominion  in  India,  in  the  history 
of  India,  that  is  an  important  part. 

But  the  thousands  of  years  of  Indian  history  are  important  because  it  brought 
India  in  touch  with  the  modern  world.  Now  we  get  a  truer  perspective  by 
looking  at  these  ancient  records  and  ancient  deeds  of  the  people  in  India  and 
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the  great  men  of  India;  and  therefore  greater  understanding  of  the  growth  of 
our  people.  And  I  am  venturing  to  suggest  that  because  of  the  lack  of  the 
precise  historical  approach  to  things  in  India  in  the  past,  the  other  material 
available  which  is  fairly  rich  is  more  important  than  these  historical  records. 
Of  course,  if  you  go  back  really  to  the  old,  very  old  period,  there  are  no  historical 
records  anywhere.  I  don’t  know  if  the  Mohenjodaro  scripts  have  been 
deciphered  yet  or  not.  I  believe  they  have  not,  but  I  am  not  sure.  You  may 
know  something  if  they  are  deciphered.  Anyhow,  from  the  practical  point  of 
view,  there  are  many  important  matters  which  archaeology  brings  to  us.  But 
most  of  all  it  is,  it  gives  a  certain  balance,  a  certain  perspective  to  our  minds  in 
looking  into  the  past  and  makes  us,  I  hope,  a  little  more  humble  than  we 
otherwise  would  be,  in  this  mechanical  civilisation,  thinking  that  we  are  scaling 
great  heights  of  human  development.  Of  course,  the  mechanical  civilisation  of 
today  is  a  magnificent  achievement,  and  yet  doubt  creeps  into  my  mind  often 
enough  whether  many  of  those  achievements  are  important  as  they  are  or  have 
their  deeper  significance  which  we  attach  to  human  progress.  In  one  sense 
they  have;  and  in  other  ways  somehow  they  have  not;  but  the  human  beings 
who  are  influenced  by  them  become  more  and  more  trivial.  So  this  look  into 
the  past  gives  us  a  certain,  I  hope,  a  certain  depth  of  feeling,  understanding,  a 
certain  humility.  Of  course,  we  see  us  not  as  standing  on  a  peak  of  human 
endeavour,  but  perhaps  I  hope  a  rising  plane,  and  as  much  has  happened  in  the 
past  which  may  be  said  to  be  even  beyond  our  reach  today — not  in  technology 
of  course,  but  in  other  ways.  Anyhow  to  understand  the  present  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  past  and  even  to  build  for  the  future  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  both  the  past  and  the  present;  and  archaeology  gives  us  that 
understanding  to  some  extent  and  in  the  process  of  doing  so,  it  makes  life 
much  more  interesting  and  exciting.  Then  this,  the  Indian  Archaeological  Survey, 
has  been  functioning  now  for  a  hundred  years  and  has  done  good  work  under 
some  very  able  leaders  and  I  should  like  to  congratulate  them  on  the  work  they 
are  doing  today.  We  are  happy  to  welcome  here  one  of  the  great  builders  of 
archaeology  in  India,  Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler.57  And  so  in  your  celebrations  and 
discussions  on  this  fascinating  subject,  I  wish  you  success. 


57.  Director-General  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  1944-48. 
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221.  To  Humayun  Kabir:  Funds  for  Tagore  Centenary58 


December  16,  1961 


My  dear  Humayun, 

Your  letter  of  the  1 5th  December.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  Rabindranath  Tagore  Centenary  Committee  has  received  earmarked 
for  Visva-Bharati  should  be  handled  over  to  the  Vice-Chancellor. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


222.  National  Book  Trust59 

[Note  by  K.R.  Kripalani,  7  December  1961,  to  Nehru  begins] 

President  may  kindly  see  the  Vice-President’s  note  recommending  the  nomination 
of  either  Prof.  N.K.  Sidhanta,60  Vice-Chancellor,  Delhi  University  or  of  Sri  S.H. 
Vatsyayan,  noted  Hindi  writer,  as  the  Sahitya  Akademi’s  representative  on  the 
National  Book  Trust,  in  place  of  Prof.  Humayun  Kabir  who  has  resigned.  A  list 
of  the  present  members  of  the  National  Book  Trust  is  also  kept  below. 

K.R.  Kripalani 

[Note  by  K.R.  Kripalani,  7  December  1961,  to  Nehru  ends] 
[Note  by  Nehru,  16  December  1961,  to  K.R.  Kripalani  begins] 

I  agree  to  Prof.  N.K.  Sidhanta. 

[Note  by  Nehru,  16  December  1961,  to  K.R.  Kripalani  ends] 


58.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

59.  Notings,  by  K.R.  Kripalani,  Secretary,  Sahitya  Academy  and  Nehru.  Sahitya  Akademi 
Records,  File  No.  S.A.  85,  Part  V,  National  Book  Trust. 

60.  However,  N.K.  Sidhanta  died  on  19  December  1961.  See  Hindusthan  Standard ,  20 
December  1961,  p.  1. 
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223.  To  R.D.  Sinha  Dinkar:  Allowance  for  Rahul 
Sankritayana61 


December  20,  1961 


My  dear  Dinkar, 

Your  letter  of  December  12.  It  is  not  particularly  easy  for  me  to  fix  a  monthly 
grant  of  Rs.  500/-  for  two  years  for  Rahulji.  I  am,  however,  immediately  sending 
him  a  cheque  for  Rs.  1 ,000/-.  If  possible,  I  might  be  able  to  help  him  a  little 
more  later. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

224.  To  Rahul  Sankritayana:  Financial  Aid62 


December  20,  1961 


My  dear  Rahulji, 

I  have  been  distressed  to  learn  that  you  have  been  very  ill  and  are  in  difficulties. 
If  you  will  permit  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  a  little.  I  am  enclosing  a 
cheque  for  Rs.  1,000/-  which  I  hope  will  be  of  some  help  to  you.  Please  let  me 
know  how  you  are  now. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


225.  For  Kesho  Ram:  A  Children’s  Club63 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  from  the  Delhi  Branch  of  the  Indian  Red  Cross,  with 
the  attached  papers.64 

The  idea  of  the  proposed  Children’s  Club  appeals  to  me.  I  cannot  of  course 
say  anything  about  the  site  or  the  other  details.  If  this  is  agreed  to  by  the 
authorities  concerned,  I  shall  also  agree. 


6 1 .  Letter  to  a  Rajya  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Bihar. 

62.  Letter  to  a  writer,  especially  of  travelogue  literature  in  Hindi. 

63.  Note,  26  December  1961,  for  the  PPS.  PMO,  File  No.  28(90)/62-PMS,  Sr.  No.  2. 

64.  The  subject  heading  on  the  file  is:  “Indian  Red  Cross  Society’s  proposal  to  start  a 
Children’s  Club  at  the  India  Gate  Park  in  New  Delhi.”  The  proposal,  dated  22  December 
1961,  was  signed  by  Raj  an  Nehru. 
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As  the  Delhi  Red  Cross  is  undertaking  this  work  at  its  own  cost,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  at  all  proper  for  the  funds  to  be  handed  over  to  the  NDMC.  This 
is  essentially  the  kind  of  work  which  should  be  done  by  non-official  or  semi¬ 
official  organisations,  and  more  especially,  as  the  Red  Cross  is  giving  the  money, 
they  should  be  asked  to  be  responsible  for  its  spending.  You  might  write  to  the 
NDMC  on  this  subject. 


226.  For  Shri  Tulsi:  Twenty-Five  Years  of  Acharyaship65 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  Acharya  Shri  Tulsi,  the  sponsor  of  the  Anuvrat 
Movement,  on  his  completing  twenty-five  years  of  Acharyaship.  I  have  followed 
with  much  interest  and  appreciation  his  work  in  the  Anuvrat  Movement  intended 
to  raise  the  moral  standards  of  our  people,  especially  of  the  younger  generation.66 


227.  For  R.K.  Nehru  and  M.J.  Desai:  Bhikshu  Chaman  Lai 
on  Foreign  Tour67 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Bhikshu  Chaman  Lai.  As  you  know,  he  is  rather  an  odd 
person.  He  can  do  good  work  but  is  somewhat  irresponsible.  He  is,  however, 
asking  us  for  literature  only  and  some  measure  of  cooperation  from  our 
Embassies  and  Consulates.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  as  no  question  of  money 
is  involved.  I  think,  therefore,  that  you  might  inform  our  Embassies  and 
Consulates  to  give  him  such  literature  as  may  be  available  and  help  him  in  other 
ways.  No  question  of  money  payment  should  be  involved. 


65.  Message,  27  December  1961,  forwarded  to  A.K.  Jain,  Managing  Editor,  Acharya  Shri 
Tulsi  Abhinandan  Granth,  Delhi. 

66.  See  Acharya  Shri  Tulsi  Abhinandan  Granth,  Acharya  Shri  Tulsi  Dhawal  Samaroh  Samiti: 
1962. 

67.  Note,  27  December  1961,  to  the  SG  and  FS. 
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228.  To  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri:  Republic  Day  Awards  for 
Urdu  Poets68 


December  27,  1961 

My  dear  Lai  Bahadur, 

Dinkar,  our  Hindi  poet  in  Parliament,  has  specially  recommended  the  inclusion 
of  two  Urdu  poets  in  our  list  of  Awards  for  the  Republic  Day  next  year.  These 
are  Asar  Lucknavi  and  Niaz  Fatehpuri.  Asar  Lucknavi  is  a  poet  and  critic  of 
great  reputation.  Age  80.  His  address  is  Kashmiri  Mohalla,  Lucknow.  Niaz 
Fatehpuri  is  Editor  of  Nigar ,  Lucknow.  Also  age  80. 

In  regard  to  both  these,  Dinkar  says  they  are  very  fine  poets  and  they  have 
great  reputation.  Both,  as  you  will  see,  are  80.  I  think  that  we  should  accept 
Dinkar’s  suggestion  and  recommend  Padma  Bhushan  for  them. 

Meanwhile,  we  may  write  to  the  State  Government  to  get  their  reactions 
about  them. 

Dinkar  suggested  two  other  names  too.  One  Jamil  Mazhari,  Professor, 
Patna  College,  age  55,  and  the  other  Sagar  Nizami  who  works  in  the  AIR.  I 
think  that  we  might  postpone  these  names  for  the  present. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


229.  Folk  Dance  Festival69 

Ever  since  Independence,  one  of  the  notable  developments  in  India  has  been 
the  revival  of  Indian  dancing  and  more  especially  folk  dances.  The  Folk  Dances 
Festival  has  become  a  regular  feature  of  our  Republic  Day  celebrations  and  we 
have  welcomed  them  not  only  because  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  because 
they  bring  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  Delhi.  This  is  good  for  those 
who  come  as  well  as  those  who  meet  them  here.  This  process  helps  in  one  of 
our  most  important  objectives,  that  is,  the  emotional  integration  of  India. 


68.  Letter  to  the  Home  Minister. 

69.  Message,  28  December  1961. 
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230.  To  K.L.  Shrimali:  Translating  the  Pali  Tripitaka  into 
Hindi70 


Banaras 
December  30,  1961 

My  dear  Shrimali, 

I  was  presented  today  with  a  set  of  the  Devanagari  edition  of  the  Pali  Tripitaka. 
This  consists  of  a  large  number  of  volumes,  probably  25  or  so.  I  think  it  was 
worth  doing  although  it  must  necessarily  be  of  interest  to  scholars  only. 

Bhikkhu  Kashyap,  who  has  done  this  work  with  the  help  of  others,  now 
wants  to  have  a  Hindi  translation  made  of  the  Tripitaka,  and  I  believe  he  has 
written  to  the  Bihar  Government  on  the  subject.  This  seems  to  me  a  worthwhile 
work,  though  it  is  likely  to  be  a  costly  one.  Bhikkhu  Kashyap  came  to  me  today 
and  spoke  about  this.  He  gave  me  a  piece  of  paper,  which  I  enclose. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  Devanagari 
Tripitaka. 

Kashyap’s  present  staff  who  did  this  work  are  now  being  dismissed,  having 
completed  their  assignment.  But  if  a  Hindi  translation  is  undertaken,  they  should 
naturally  be  kept  on.71 

I  do  not  know  what  your  views  are  on  the  subject  of  a  Hindi  translation. 
Perhaps  you  might  enquire  from  the  Government  of  Bihar  what  they  think 
about  it.72 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


70.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  PMO,  File  No.  40(234)/62-PMS,  Sr.  No.  1-A.  Also 
available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

71.  See  SWJN/SS/74/Nehru  to  B.N.  Jha  on  Pali  Tripitaka  in  Devanagari,  3  February  1962. 

72.  Independently  of  this  edition  of  the  Tripitaka,  Nehru  received  a  set  of  volumes  21,  22, 
23, 24, 64, 65, 66,  and  67  of  the  Tripitaka,  a  gift  from  the  Buddhist  Institute  of  Cambodia. 
They  were  forwarded  on  8  January  1962  by  Var  Kamal  in  New  Delhi  to  S.K.  Banerjee, 
the  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  MEA.  Nehru  noted  on  10  January  1962:  “I  have  received 
these  books.  Please  acknowledge  with  thanks.”  PMO,  File  No.  40(234)/62-PMS,  Sr.  No. 
2-A. 
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(f)  Health 

231.  Kesho  Ram  to  B.R.  Tandan:  Strike  by  Hospital  Staff73 


December  15,  1961 


My  dear  Tandan, 

I  have  just  now  received  your  D.O.  letter  No.  385-Secy./61  dated  15th  December 
1961,  regarding  the  strike  by  some  of  the  employees  of  the  Lady  Hardinge 
Medical  College  Hospital.74  The  Prime  Minister  is  glad  that  the  Minister  of 
Health  has  convened  a  meeting  at  9  A. M.  on  Monday,  December  1 8,  to  consider 
this  matter.  He  would  also  like  me  to  attend  this  meeting.  Therefore,  if  you 
have  no  objection,  I  would  come  to  the  meeting  at  9  A.M.  on  Monday. 


Yours  sincerely 
(K.  Ram) 


232.  To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  Starting  a  Centre  for  Differently 
Enabled  Children75 


December  19,  1961 

My  dear  Karmarkar, 

I  have  only  just  seen  your  letter  of  the  13th  December  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  the  starting  of  a  Rehabilitation  Centre  for  Retarded  Children  in  Bangalore. 
I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  expect  me  to  say  about  it.  There  are  a 
number  of  odd  centres  in  India  for  retarded  children.  They  do  good  work  in 
their  own  way,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  place  in  India  which  is  run  on 
thoroughly  modem  lines  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  come  across  this  matter  especially  because  two  of  our  Diplomats, 
Vellodi76  and  Gopala  Menon,  have  had  to  face  this  difficulty  with  their  children. 
This  is  a  long-term  process  of  cure  if  there  is  any  cure.  There  are  I  have  no 


73.  Letter,  by  Kesho  Ram,  the  PPS  to  B.R.  Tandan,  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Health. 

74.  The  strike  was  from  6-19  December  1961.  B.R.  Tandon  and  GS.  Melkote  were  advisers 
to  the  Lady  Hardinge  College  and  Hospital  Employees  Union.  The  contention  was  an 
agreement  on  31  May  1961  between  the  Employees  Union  and  the  government,  which 
the  former  had  allegedly  violated.  See  The  Times  of  India,  12  December  1961,  p.  3. 

75.  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

76.  M.K.  Vellodi.  See  S WJN/SS/66/items  1 82  and  1 90. 
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doubt  many  such  cases  here.  It  is  manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  a  great 
majority  of  people  to  place  their  children  in  some  Home  in  America  or  Europe. 

It  was  probably  in  this  connection  that  M.  Gopala  Menon,  who  was  our 
Consul  General  in  New  York  then,  made  the  suggestion  to  invite  Dr  and  Mrs 
Palmer.77  Obviously  there  is  no  point  in  inviting  them  to  come  here  unless  we 
have  some  definite  object  in  view.  Broadly  speaking,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
them  to  come  and  advise  us.  If  it  is  intended  by  the  Mysore  Government  to 
start  such  a  scheme,  then  the  right  time  to  invite  Dr  Palmer  and  Mrs  Palmer 
would  be  before  starting  it  so  as  to  take  their  advice  and  not  after  starting  it, 
perhaps  on  wrong  lines. 

Therefore,  if  the  Mysore  Government  have  decided  to  start  a  scheme  or  if 
any  other  Government  have  done  so,  then  we  should  ask  Dr  and  Mrs  Palmer  to 
come  and  see  conditions  here  and  advise  us  as  to  how  this  should  be  started. 

I  am  told  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  here  wanted  a  direct  approach  to  the 
Director,  Office  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Washington,  and  also  wanted 
to  know  what  part  of  the  expenses  India  was  willing  to  bear.  If  it  is  decided  to 
invite  them,  then  I  think  we  should  suggest  that  we  shall  bear  their  travel  and 
living  expenses  in  India  for  the  period  of  their  stay  here. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


233.  To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  Family  Planning78 


December  21,  1961 


My  dear  Karmarkar, 

Your  letter  of  the  1 5th  December  in  which  you  suggest  that  I  should  write  to 
Chief  Ministers  about  the  Family  Planning  Programme.  I  am  actually  referring 
to  that  programme  often  in  my  speeches.  Unfortunately  owing  to  heavy  work 
I  have  not  written  my  normal  fortnightly  letters  to  Chief  Ministers  for  a 
considerable  time.  Perhaps  when  occasion  offers  itself,  I  shall  write  to  them 
about  it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


77.  Martin  Franklin  Palmer. 

78.  Letter  to  the  Health  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  28(50)/61-65-PMS,  Sr.  No.  63-A.  Also 
available  in  the  JN  Collection. 
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234.  To  D.P.  Karmarkar:  AIIMS  Governing  Body79 

December  22,  1961 

My  dear  Karmarkar, 

I  think  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  about  the  All  India  Institute  of  Medical 
Sciences  Governing  Body  and  suggested  that  the  present  body  should  continue.80 
It  consists  of  some  eminent  people  from  all  over  India,  and  there  will  be  some 
advantage  in  continuity.  I  do  not  know  what  the  position  is  now.  Could  you 
please  let  me  know? 

I  am  told  there  are  great  delays  in  getting  replies  from  your  Ministry.  I 
hope  you  will  make  arrangements  to  avoid  delays.  It  does  no  credit  to  our 
Government  to  hold  up  matters. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


235.  To  Pitambar  Pant:  Health  in  the  Delhi  Master  Plan81 


December  27,  1961 


My  dear  Pitambar, 

When  you  met  me  today,  you  said  something  about  a  Health  Plan.  I  wonder  if 
you  referred  to  the  Delhi  Master  Plan.  This  letter  was  given  to  me  today.  I  am 
sending  it  to  you.  I  should  like  it  back,  but  there  is  no  hurry  about  it  as  I  am 
going  out  of  Delhi. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


79.  Letter  to  the  Health  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  40(134)  /59-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  Ill -B.  Also 
available  in  the  JN  Collection. 

80.  See  S WJN/SS/72/item  1 62  and  appendix  22. 

8 1 .  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Planning  Commission. 
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236.  To  B.C.  Roy:  Institute  of  Child  Health  in  Calcutta82 

December  30,  1961 

My  dear  Bidhan, 

Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur83  has  sent  me  a  letter  she  has  received  from  Dr  Amala 
Chaudhuri  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Health  in  Calcutta.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
letter,  or  rather  the  events  described  in  it  are  extraordinary.  I  hope  you  will 
kindly  enquire  into  them. 

So  far  as  I  can  remember,  this  Institute  of  Child  Health  was  a  good  one.  It 
has  been  helped  by  the  Government  of  India  and  various  foundations 
considerably.  It  is  a  pity  if  this  goes  to  pieces.84 


Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


237.  To  Amrit  Kaur:  Problems  of  the  Institute  of  Child 
Health85 


December  30,  1961 

My  dear  Amrit, 

Your  letter  of  December  28  has  reached  me  in  Banaras.  This  is  about  the 
Institute  of  Child  Health  in  Calcutta.  I  have  read  with  much  surprise  the  letter 
from  Amala  Chaudhuri.  I  do  not  know  what  exactly  I  can  do  in  the  matter, 
because  the  chief  complaint  relates  to  internal  happenings.  I  shall  not  be  going 
back  to  Delhi  for  the  next  ten  or  eleven  days,  and  soon  after  that,  I  shall  go  out 
on  tour  again. 

J.P.  Mitter,  who  was  till  recently  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  was  not  a 
good  man  to  choose  for  the  Presidentship  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Health.  He 
has  been  giving  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  various  ways.86 


82.  Letter  to  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal. 

83.  Congress  MP. 

84.  See  also  item  237. 

85.  Letter  to  Congress  MP;  address  2  Willingdon  Crescent,  New  Delhi. 

86.  For  details  of  the  “trouble”,  see  SWJN/SS/70/items  204-205  and  SWJN/SS/69/item  259. 
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I  am  writing  to  Dr  Roy  and  sending  him  the  letter  from  Dr  Amala 
Chaudhury.87 


[Yours  sincerely 
Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(g)  Welfare 

238.  For  the  Family  Planning  Day88 

I  send  my  good  wishes  for  the  Family  Planning  Day.  The  importance  of  family 
planning  is  well  recognised  today,  and  indeed  the  subject  is  beginning  to  grip 
the  public  mind.  What  is  necessary  today  is  organised  and  enthusiastic  work.  I 
am  glad  that  there  is  this  enthusiasm  among  our  workers  in  different  parts  of 
India.  I  wish  them  success. 


239.  To  Jal  B.  Pardiwala:  Acknowledging  Contribution  to 
Relief  Fund89 


December  21,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Pardiwala, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  1 8th  December  with  which  you  have  sent,  at 
the  request  of  your  mother,  a  sum  of  Rs  101/-  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  National 
Relief  Fund.  I  am  indeed  grateful  to  your  mother,  Mrs  Cuverbai  B.  Pardiwala, 
for  her  sending  me  her  blessings  and  good  wishes  as  well  as  her  kind  thought 
in  sending  a  donation  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  Relief  Fund  even  when  she  is 
herself  lying  seriously  ill  in  bed. 

The  picture  from  the  Times  of  India  which  you  have  sent  has  reminded  me 
of  this  incident  when  I  was  leaving  Bombay  for  the  United  States. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  of  the  very  serious  illness  of  your  mother.  I  can  only 
send  her  my  good  wishes  and  regards. 

Thanking  her  again, 


I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 

87.  See  item  236. 

88.  Message,  13  December  1961,  forwarded  to  D.P.  Karmarkar,  Minister  of  Health. 

89.  Letter;  address:  62/66  Meadows  Street,  P.  B.  1861,  Fort,  Bombay. 
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240.  To  Zakir  Husain:  More  Funds  coming  for  Relief90 

December  26,  1961 

My  dear  Zakir  Husain, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  2 1  st.  I  am  glad  to  have  information 
about  the  way  the  relief  funds  have  been  spent. 

We  are  having  a  cold  wave  all  over  North  India.  I  suppose  you  have  had 
your  share  of  it.  In  view  of  this,  it  might  be  considered  if  more  blankets  cannot 
be  distributed.  This  need  not  be  confined  to  any  particular  area,  but  wherever 
there  may  be  need  for  it. 

I  hope  to  send  you  Rs  1  lakh  more  for  your  Relief  Fund  some  days  later. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


(h)  Science 

241 .  Revising  Membership  of  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee91 

[Note,  2  December  1961,  by  B.G.  Rau  to  Vishnu  Sahay  begins] 

Cabinet  Secretariat 
(Department  of  Cabinet  Affairs) 

The  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Cabinet  was  set  up,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  May  1956.  The  functions  of  the  Committee  are  as 
follows:- 

(i)  to  advise  the  Cabinet. 

(a)  in  the  formation  and  implementation  of  the  Government’s  scientific 
policy; 


90.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Bihar.  PMO,  File  No.  7(247)/61-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  53-A. 

91.  Notes  exchanged  between  B.G.  Rau,  Joint  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet,  Vishnu  Sahay,  the 
Cabinet  Secretary  and  Nehru.  Cabinet  Secretariat,  Department  of  Science  and  Technology, 
File  No.  84/2/GF-60. 
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(b)  on  the  co-ordination  of  scientific  work  between  the  various  departments 
and  between  Government  and  semi-governmental  scientific  institutions 
in  the  country,  including  the  scientific  and  technical  departments  of 
the  universities; 

(c)  on  scientific  and  technical  co-operation  with  other  countries,  and  with 
international  scientific  and  technical  organisations;  and 

(d)  on  such  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  it;  and 

(ii)  to  place  before  the  Cabinet  such  proposals  and  advice  as  may  improve 
and  develop  scientific  and  technical  work  in  the  country. 

The  Secretariat  for  the  Committee  is  being  provided  by  the  Cabinet  Secretariat 
(Department  of  Cabinet  Affairs). 

2.  The  composition  of  the  Committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year  was  as  follows:- 

1 .  Shri  Vishnu  Sahay,  Cabinet  Secretary:  -  Chairman. 

2 .  Dr.  H.  J.  Bhabha,  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Secretary, 
Department  of  Atomic  Energy,  Bombay. 

3 .  Dr.  V.R.  Khanolkar,  Director,  Indian  Cancer  Research  Centre,  Bombay. 

4.  Dr.  D.S.  Kothari,  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Defence. 

5.  Dr.  K.S.  Krishnan,  Director,  National  Physical  Laboratory. 

6.  Prof.  P.C.  Mahalanobis,  Honorary  Statistical  Adviser  to  the  Cabinet. 

7.  Dr.  B.P.  Pal,  Director,  Indian  Agricultural  Research  Institute. 

8.  Dr.  C.G.  Pandit,  Secretary,  Indian  Council  of  Medical  Research. 

9.  Prof.  M.S.  Thacker,  Director  General,  Council  of  Scientific  &  Industrial 
Research  and  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  &  Cultural 
Affairs  (Convenor). 

10.  Dr.  A.  Nagaraja  Rao,  Chairman,  Heavy  Engineering  Corporation  Ltd., 
Ranchi. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Committee,  the  present  Joint  Secretary 
to  the  Cabinet  has  been  acting  as  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

3.  A  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Committee  occurred  during  the 
year,  because  of  the  death  of  Dr.  K.S.  Krishnan. 

Dr.  H.J.  Bhabha,  Prof.  M.S.  Thacker  and  Dr.  V.R.  Khanolkar  feel  that  one 
of  our  really  able  younger  physicists  should  be  appointed  to  the  Committee  in 
the  place  of  Dr.  K.S.  Krishnan.  They  have  discussed  this  question  with  the 
Cabinet  Secretary;  and  have  recommended  that  Dr.  K.R.  Ramanathan,  Director, 
Physical  Research  Laboratory,  Ahmedabad,  should  be  appointed  a  Member  of 
the  Committee. 

4.  They  have  also  recommended  that  Prof.  K.  Chandrasekharan,  Deputy 
Director  for  Mathematics,  Tata  Institute  of  Fundamental  Research,  Bombay, 
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should  be  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Committee. 

5 .  On  a  recommendation  made  by  Dr.  Bhabha  and  Prof.  Thacker,  in  July 
last,  and  approved  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Shri  H.N.  Sethna,  Chief  Scientific 
Officer,  Atomic  Energy  Establishment,  Bombay,  an  outstanding  chemical- 
engineer-scientist,  has  been  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Committee;  and  has 
already  attended  two  meetings  of  the  Committee. 

6 .  Dr.  A.  Nagaraja  Rao,  Chairman,  Heavy  Engineering  Corporation  Limited, 
Ranchi,  a  Chemical  Engineer,  is  one  of  the  existing  Members  of  the  Committee. 
He  was  a  Joint  Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  &  Industry  and  was 
residing  at  Delhi  when  he  was  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Committee.  Now  his 
headquarters  are  at  Ranchi;  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  attend  any  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee  during  the  last  two  years.  Dr.  H.J.  Bhabha  and 
Prof.  M.S.  Thacker  and  Dr.  Khanolkar  have  discussed  this  point  also  with  the 
Cabinet  Secretary;  and  have  suggested  that  Dr.  A.  Nagaraja  Rao  should  now 
cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Committee.  They  have  also  suggested  that,  in 
future,  the  Committee  might  be  appointed  for  a  period  of  three  years  at  a  time, 
so  that  suitable  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  Committee  can  be  conveniently 
made  at  regular  intervals  of  time. 

7.  If  the  Prime  Minister  is  pleased  to  approve,  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Cabinet  may  be  re-constituted,  with  immediate  effect,  as 
follows:- 

1 .  Shri  Vishnu  Sahay,  Cabinet  Secretary:-  Chairman. 

2 .  Dr.  H.J.  Bhabha  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Secretary, 
Department  of  Atomic  Energy,  Bombay. 

3 .  Dr.  V.R.  Khanolkar,  Director,  Indian  Cancer  Research  Centre,  Bombay. 

4.  Dr.  D.S.  Kothari,  Chairman,  University  Grants  Commission. 

5.  Prof.  P.C.  Mahalanobis,  Honorary  Statistical  Adviser  to  the  Cabinet. 

6.  Dr.  B.P.  Pal,  Director,  Indian  Agricultural  Research  Institute. 

7.  Dr.  C.G.  Pandit,  Director,  Indian  Council  of  Medical  Research. 

8 .  Prof.  M.S.  Thacker,  Director  General,  Council  of  Scientific  &  Industrial 
Research,  and  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Scientific  Research  &  Cultural 
Affairs. 

9.  Shri  H.N.  Sethna,  Chief  Scientific  Officer,  Atomic  Energy 
Establishment,  Bombay. 

10.  Dr.  K.R.  Ramanathan,  Director,  Physical  Research  Laboratory, 
Ahmedabad. 

11.  Prof.  K.  Chandrasekharan,  Deputy  Director  for  Mathematics,  Tata 
Institute  of  Fundamental  Research,  Bombay. 

The  functions  of  the  Committee  will  be  its  existing  functions.  The  Committee 
may  be  appointed  for  a  period  of  three  years  as  from  the  date  of  constitution. 
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The  Joint  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet  may  be  Secretary  to  the  Committee.  Secretariat 
assistance  will  be  provided  to  the  Committee  by  the  Cabinet  Secretariat 
(Department  of  Cabinet  Affairs). 

(B.G.  Rau) 
2.12.1961 

[Note,  2  December  1961,  by  B.G.  Rau  to  Vishnu  Sahay  ends] 

[Note,  2  December  1961,  by  Vishnu  Sahay  to  Nehru  begins] 

(We  in  the  Committee  feel  that  we  should  try  to  bring  in  some  of  the  younger 
Scientists.) 

2.  RM.  May  be  pleased  to  approve. 


Vishnu  Sahay 

[Note,  2  December  1961,  by  Vishnu  Sahay  to  Nehru  ends] 
[Note,  3  December  1961,  by  Nehru  begins] 

I  agree  to  the  proposals  made. 


[Note,  3  December  1961,  by  Nehru  ends] 


242.  For  Vishnu  Sahay:  Chairman  of  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee92 

I  think  you  might  write  or  talk  to  Professor  Thacker93  about  the  new  Committee94 
that  is  being  formed.  Tell  him  that  as  the  Cabinet  Secretary  will  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  the  point  of  having  a  convener  does  not  arise.  But  if  any 
scientific  subjects  have  to  be  written  about  you,  that  is  the  Cabinet  Secretary, 
will  refer  it  to  Professor  Thacker. 

92.  Note,  5  December  1961,  for  the  Cabinet  Secretary.  Cabinet  Secretariat,  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology,  File  No  84/2/GF-60. 

93.  M.S.  Thacker,  Secretary,  Department  of  Science  and  Technology. 

94.  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Cabinet.  See  item  appendix  7. 
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243.  For  Vishnu  Sahay:  Cancer  Research  at  Atomic 
Energy  Department95 

After  receiving  your  note,  I  have  discussed  this  matter  fully  with  Dr  Bhabha.96 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  test  should  be  how  the  objective  aimed  at  can  best 
be  attained.  This  is  very  specialised  work  involving  a  great  deal  of  new  research. 
Thus  it  is  rather  outside  the  normal  working  of  a  hospital.  The  whole  approach 
to  cancer  is  or  should  be  an  integrated  one  including  diagnosis,  surgery,  chemo¬ 
therapy,  etc.  In  fact,  there  is  no  adequate  cure  of  cancer  yet  and  we  appear  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  new  discoveries  and  methods  of  treatment  and  cure.  As  is 
well  appreciated  today,  this  kind  of  research  work  is  best  done  with  team  work 
behind  it  and  not  rather  isolated  attempts  at  it.  Therefore  it  is  very  necessary  to 
combine  this  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Department  and  that  of  the  Tata 
Memorial  Hospital.  In  fact,  I  am  told  that  Dr  Khanolkar97  of  the  Cancer  Hospital 
has  especially  asked  for  the  loan  of  the  services  of  Shri  Sahasrabudhe98  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Department  for  research  and  other  work  in  connection 
with  the  chemotherapy  of  cancer. 

As  the  Cabinet  Secretary  has  mentioned,  the  report  of  the  O&M  Division 
also  indicates  that  for  this  kind  of  specialised  work  to  be  done  adequately,  the 
present  arrangement  is  not  satisfactory.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Health 
Ministry,  but  the  Health  Ministry  is  not  dealing  with  this  type  of  specialised 
work. 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  all  those  concerned,  that  is,  Dr  Khanolkar  as  well 
as  Sir  Dorabji  Tata  Trust,  are  in  agreement  with  the  proposal  and  in  fact  welcome 
it.  Further,  I  understand  that,  eminent  cancer  specialists  in  other  countries  are 
also  broadly  of  this  opinion.  Dr  Sydney  Farber,  Professor  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  Head  of  the  most  famous  Children’s  Cancer  Hospital,  while 
discussing  this  matter,  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  this  proposal. 

It  is  true  as  the  Health  Ministry  say,  that  the  responsibility  lies  with  the 
Government  of  India.  But  in  discharging  this  responsibility,  the  Government  of 
India  may  place  the  principal  charge  on  that  section  of  it  which  can  carry  out 
the  purposes  aimed  at  speedily  and  in  a  specialised  way.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  may  result  in  outstanding  research  work  which  will  not  only  take  us  a  step 
further  in  dealing  with  cancer,  but  also  bring  credit  to  India. 

95.  Note,  12  December  1961,  for  the  Cabinet  Secretary. 

96.  H.J.  Bhabha,  Secretary,  Department  of  Atomic  Energy. 

97.  V.R.  Khanolkar,  Director  of  the  Indian  Cancer  Research  Centre,  Bombay,  1 952- 1 963,  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Bombay,  1960-1963. 

98.  M.B.  Sahasrabudhe  at  the  Biology  Division  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Establishment,  Trombay. 
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I  agree  therefore  with  the  Cabinet  Secretary  that  the  balance  of  advantage 
lies  in  accepting  the  proposal  made  by  Dr  Bhabha  and  in  transferring  the  Hospital 
and  the  associated  Cancer  Research  Centre  to  the  Department  of  Atomic  Energy. 
Of  course,  in  doing  so,  the  Ministry  of  Health  should  be  adequately  represented. 

Dr  Bhabha  attaches  very  great  importance  to  this  and  he  thinks  that  this 
may  well  set  a  pace  in  the  medical  field  in  India  and  indeed  elsewhere. 

The  sooner  this  is  done,  the  better. 


244.  To  the  Indian  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences" 

Research  in  Medicine 
Indian  Academy  Inaugurated 
Nehru  Praises  Scheme 
Need  For  Integrated  Outlook 

New  Delhi,  Dec.  19. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  today  inaugurated  here  the  recently  formed  Indian  Academy 
of  Medical  Sciences,  and  hoped  that  it  would  play  an  important  part  in 
encouraging  real  research  work  and  helping  to  maintain  high  standards. 

The  Academy  has  been  set  up  on  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Sciences  in  India  to  promote  researches  and  grant 
recognition  to  outstanding  work  of  medical  scientists. 

Commending  the  idea  behind  the  setting  up  of  the  Academy  as  “excellent” 
Mr.  Nehru  said  that  the  country  should  undertake  researches  in  a  big  way  in 
different  fields.  Each  university  should  become  a  centre  of  research  in  a  particular 
scientific  or  technical  subject,  he  said. 

Mr.  Nehru  also  called  upon  votaries  of  medicine  in  India  to  develop  a 
scientific  and  integrated  outlook  and  not  to  think  as  though  they  branched  off 
from  medicine  in  Europe  and  had  no  roots  in  India.  He  referred  to  the  great 
reputation  that  Indian  systems  of  medicine  had  enjoyed  two  to  three  thousand 
years  ago  and  said  that  though  he  was  not  in  favour  of  the  way  indigenous 
medicine  was  often  practiced  now,  there  was  something  in  those  systems 
which  merited  study.  Mr.  Nehru  suggested  that  a  history  of  medicine  should  be 
written  so  that  they  could  get  an  integrated  and  fuller  picture  of  medicine  in 
India. 


99.  Speech,  19  December  1961.  Report  from  The  Hindu,  20  December  1961,  p.  6. 
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The  Prime  Minister  announced  a  contribution  by  the  Union  Government  of 
Rs.  93  lakhs  to  the  Academy  to  which  President  Rajendra  Prasad  and  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  have  agreed  to  become  the  Patron-in-Chief  and  an  Honorary 
Fellow  respectively.  The  Academy’s  list  of  honorary  fellows  includes  Dr.  B.C. 
Roy.  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal,  who  was  present  at  the  inaugural  function, 
Dr.  Jivaraj  Mehta,  Chief  Minister  of  Gujarat  and  Dr.  Lakshmanaswamy  Mudaliar. 

After  he  was  declared  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Academy  Mr.  Nehru 
good  humouredly  suggested  that  the  conferment  of  honorary  degrees  and 
doctorates  be  done  more  sparingly  as  India  abounded  with  people  having  honorary 
degrees.  He  said  that  the  good  custom  of  universities  to  give  honorary  degrees 
was  “prostituted”  often  for  money  or  something  else.  In  one  instance,  a  person 
so  honoured  was  picked  out  because  he  had  given  a  large  donation  to  a  university 
though  he  lacked  intellectual  qualification. 

Mr.  Nehru  also  favoured  a  law  limiting  the  use  of  the  term  “doctor”  because 
too  many  people  called  themselves  doctors.  When  the  West  Bengal  Chief  Minister 
Dr.  B.C.  Roy  sitting  by  his  side  said  he  believed  there  was  such  a  law,  Mr. 
Nehru  asked  him,  amidst  laughter,  “In  Bengal,  you  have?” 


245.  For  the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Services100 

I  am  much  interested  to  know  that  the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Service  have 
organised  an  international  symposium  on  the  subject  of  problems  of  high  altitude. 
As  more  and  more  of  our  aircraft  fly  on  high  altitude,  these  problems  assume 
great  importance,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Armed  Forces  Medical  Service  have 
taken  this  initiative  in  this  matter.  Having  reached  the  atomic  age,  we  are  now 
on  the  verge  of  what  is  called  the  space  age,  and  we  should  fit  ourselves  for  it. 

I  think  that  the  choice  of  the  Himalayan  Mountaineering  Institute  for  this 
Symposium  is  a  happy  one.  Our  mountaineers  have  these  problems  to  face 
also,  and  this  Institute  has  become  the  centre  of  our  mountaineering  expeditions. 

I  wish  the  organisers  of  the  Symposium  and  the  delegates  attending  it 
every  success,  and  I  send  them  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 


100.  Message,  28  December  1961. 
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IV.  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

(a)  General 

246.  To  Sham  Nath:  Welcome  Address  for  A.F.  Ercoli1 

December  3,  1961 

My  dear  Sham  Nathji, 

I  am  returning  to  you  the  draft  Welcome  Address  to  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  Argentina. 

I  have  struck  out  from  it  the  reference  to  Victoria  Ocampo.  This  is  not 
necessary,  and  I  do  not  think  the  lady  is  in  the  good  books  of  the  Argentina 
Government. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


247.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  The  International  Situation2 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr 
Speaker,  Sir,  we  had  recently  been  discussing  in  this  House  a  very  important 
aspect  of  our  foreign  policy  and  foreign  commitments.  Today  I  beg  to  move: 

“That  the  present  international  situation  and  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  India  in  relation  thereto,  be  taken  into  consideration.” 

I  shall  endeavour,  briefly  I  hope,  to  deal  with  some  other  matters,  some  of 
the  aspects  of  the  international  situation  and  our  policy  in  regard  to  it. 

Since  I  spoke  in  this  House  on  foreign  affairs  a  number  of  developments 
have  taken  place.  I  attended  the  Belgrade  Conference.3  Later  I  paid  a  brief  visit 
to  Moscow  and  met  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  Government  there.4  Recently 
I  have  been  to  the  United  States  and  met  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
had  talks  with  him.5  Later  I  went  to  Mexico.6  The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 

1 .  Letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Delhi. 

2.  Motion,  7  December  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  LX,  2nd  to  8th  December  1961,  cols 
3848-3868. 

3.  Non-Aligned  Conference,  1-5  September  1961.  See  SWJN/SS/7 1/section  External  Affairs, 
subsection  Non-Aligned  Conference  at  Belgrade. 

4.  6-9  September  1961. 

5.  5-14  November  1961.  See  SWJN/SS/72/section  External  Affairs,  subsection  US  Visit. 

6.  14- 17  November  1961.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  259-262. 
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visited  India  and  we  had  helpful  talks  with  him.70nly  today  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Argentina8  left  Delhi  after  a  brief  stay  here. 

I  need  not  now  refer  to  what  happened  at  Belgrade  because  much  has  been 
said  about  it  or  to  my  subsequent  talks  in  Moscow,  Washington  or  elsewhere 
which  were  necessarily  confidential  talks.  All  I  would  say  is  that  all  these  talks 
with  leaders  of  great  nations  were  friendly  and  cordial.  We  did  not  always 
agree  about  any  particular  matter  but  that  did  not  affect  the  friendliness  of  our 
approach  to  each  other.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  profited  by  it  and  I 
think  the  other  countries  got  to  know  more  fully  what  our  attitude  was  in 
regard  to  present  day  problems. 

The  present  day  problem,  of  course  the  major  problem,  far  more  important 
than  anything  else  that  we  may  deal  with,  is  the  problem  of  war  and  peace 
which  has  become  rather  acute  and  reached  a  critical  stage.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  might  be  a  war  soon.  But,  nevertheless,  the  situation  has 
deteriorated.  In  the  main  it  is  connected  with  the  situation  in  Europe — Central 
Europe,  Germany,  Berlin.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  disarmament  and  the 
question  of  stopping  nuclear  tests  which  are  more  or  less  connected.  On  the 
whole,  while  one  may  say  that  in  some  ways  the  situation  has  slightly  improved, 
in  regard  to  these  very  vital  questions,  the  German  and  the  Berlin  question,  yet, 
the  improvement  has  not  been  very  considerable.  One  can  say  now  that  some 
advance  has  been  made  in  regard  to  talks  between  the  principal  parties  concerned 
about  the  German  situation  and  Berlin.  Those  talks  have  not  resulted,  as  far  as 
we  know,  in  any  agreement  or  any  approach  to  an  agreement.  Nevertheless, 
the  talks  themselves  are  helpful  in  removing  that  state  of  high  tension  in  which 
we  have  been  living  for  some  time. 

Connected  with  this  matter  is  the  whole  question  of  disarmament  and  nuclear 
tests.  It  was,  we  think,  very  unfortunate  and  a  distressing  thing  that  nuclear 
tests  were  resumed  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  subsequently  another  kind  of 
underground  nuclear  tests  were  resumed  in  the  United  States.  Apart  from  the 
general  question  of  disarmament  about  which  the  House  may  know  and  will 
remember  that  the  United  Nations  passed  a  fairly  comprehensive  and  strong 
resolution  last  year  and  both  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  United  States 
Government  have  in  their  own  language  supported  the  idea  of  comprehensive 
disarmament,  one  would  imagine  that  when  this  broad  approach  is  so  common 
it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  arrive  at  concrete  steps  to  be  taken.  Yet,  the  fact 
is  that  the  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  concrete  steps  is  very  considerable  because 


7.  Hayato  Ikeda  arrived  in  Delhi  on  20  November  1961  on  a  four  day  visit  to  India. 

8.  Arturo  Frondizi  visited  India,  4-7  December  1961. 
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behind  the  language  of  any  resolution  that  is  put  up  lie  fears  and  apprehensions 
of  the  other  party.  It  becomes  almost  a  psychological  question,  how  to  get  rid 
of  these  fears.  One  may  say  it  is  a  kind  of  a  vicious  circle — the  fears  give  rise 
to  a  certain  situation  and  a  certain  situation  gives  rise  to  the  fears.  But  the  fact 
is,  we  have  come  up  rather  definitely  against  this  basic  question  of  this  age,  of 
this  period  at  any  rate,  viz.,  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  nuclear  war  or  not. 
It  is  increasingly  recognised  that  if  there  is  a  nuclear  war,  it  may  well  mean  the 
end  of  normal  civilised  life  in  the  world.  It  may  not  kill  everybody,  but  it  will  kill 
very  large  numbers  of  people,  which  are  computed  to  run  into  hundreds  of 
millions.  It  is  quite  alarming  how  calculations  are  made  now  as  to  how  many 
hundred  millions  of  people  would  be  killed  in  the  first  few  days  of  the  war, 
which  shows  that  the  possibility  of  war  is  considered  not  to  be  ruled  out.  It 
may  occur,  it  might  occur,  and  probably  will  occur. 

So,  this  problem  has  come  up  in  its  full  enormity  before  the  world  now 
and  no  one  quite  knows  definitely  what  the  future  will  bring — war  or  utilisation 
of  these  tremendous  resources  for  more  peaceful  purposes.  Everybody  talks 
about  peace;  every  Government  talks  about  peace  and  yet,  behind  their  desire 
for  peace  and  their  words  for  peace,  lie  these  dangers  because  of  these  fears, 
especially  the  fear  that  if  a  country  takes  any  step  it  may  weaken  it  in  the 
conflict  if  war  comes  and  therefore,  they  must  be  ready. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  took  place  in  Russia 
and  it  was  followed  up  in  the  United  States.  But  one  would  imagine  that  one 
reason  at  least  for  the  resumption  was  pressures  from  the  military  or  whatever 
they  are  called,  war  departments  in  these  countries.  Naturally  thinking  in  military 
terms,  they  want  more  and  more  efficient  weapons,  even  though  those  weapons 
may  put  an  end  to  them  also.  It  is  also  hoped  that  we  might  have  the  better 
weapon  so  that  we  might  destroy  the  other  party  sooner,  before  we  are 
destroyed. 

Yet,  the  major  fact  that  comes  out  is  first  of  all  that  there  can  hardly  be  a 
war  confined  to  conventional  weapons,  I  mean  to  say,  major  war.  They  are 
bound  to  go  over  to  nuclear  weapons  and  once  you  go  over  to  nuclear  weapons, 
then  there  is  no  chance  of  limiting  it.  It  is  rather  doubtful  how  it  will  end  or 
whether  it  will  end  at  all  in  the  normal  way,  because  from  all  calculations,  the 
moment  you  reach  the  nuclear  weapon  stage  in  a  war,  destruction  would  be  so 
tremendous  and  so  widespread  that  organised  activity  in  the  countries  affected 
will  stop.  Of  course,  military  installations  and  the  like  will  be  attacked.  Industrial 
installations  will  be  attacked.  Governmental  offices  will  be  attacked,  so  that 
practically  organised  activity  will  crumble  down  in  that  country.  There  will  be 
isolated  pockets  of  activity  and  this  applies  to  the  great  nations.  That  would 
happen  to  the  smaller  countries  can  well  be  imagined,  if  they  are  attacked. 
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There  can  be  no  real  victory  in  such  a  war.  The  most  that  we  can  say  is 
that  you  can  measure  the  quantum  of  defeat  and  disaster  that  a  country  suffers. 
The  odd  thing  is  that  while  this  is  recognised  and  while  there  is  a  genuine  fear 
and  dislike  of  war  and  the  desire  to  avoid  it,  still  all  the  preparations  go  on  for 
war  lest  the  other  country  might  go  ahead.  What  is  worse,  I  think,  is  the 
atmosphere  continues  to  be  full  of  this  talk  of  war,  preparations  for  war  and 
the  expectation  of  war.  A  war  psychosis  is  thus  built  up,  because  the  cold  war 
techniques,  the  cold  war  methods  necessarily  lead  to  encouraging  this  war 
psychosis. 

The  matter  is  too  big.  I  do  not  know  if  even  the  big  Governments  by 
themselves  can  solve  it.  It  is  something  that  has  unfortunately  gripped  the 
public  mind,  which  does  not  want  war  and  yet  expects  it  somehow  to  come, 
sometime  or  the  other.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  generally  recognised 
that  we  stand  for  peace  and  we  are  against  war.  But  obviously  any  capacity  for 
us  to  do  much  is  strictly  limited.  What  we  say  is  appreciated  and  often  agreed 
to,  but  it  does  not  make  too  much  difference,  and  yet,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
we,  but  it  is  a  question  of  the  world  community.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
world  community,  including  every  country  big  or  small,  is  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  a  war  coming,  individuals  apart.  Wherever  one  may  go,  one  finds  that. 

One  feels  that  the  only  real  way  to  tackle  this,  apart  from  trying  to  solve 
some  of  the  immediate  problems  that  arise — come  to  some  arrangement  about 
the  Berlin  and  the  German  question — the  only  other  way  is  disarmament,  and 
disarmament  on  a  big  and  comprehensive  scale,  because  this  business  of 
disarming  25  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  does  not  help  at  all.  Whether  you  have  500 
atomic  bombs  with  you  or  300  atomic  bombs,  broadly  speaking,  the  effect  will 
be  the  same.  Therefore,  disarmament  becomes  very  important  if  we  are  to 
continue  and  if  the  world  is  to  continue  more  or  less  as  it  is. 

As  I  have  just  said,  the  Soviet  Government  put  forward  certain  very 
comprehensive  proposals.  The  United  Nations  passed  a  resolution,  if  I  may  say 
so  respectfully,  a  very  good  resolution,  last  year.  President  Kennedy,  addressing 
the  United  Nations  this  year,  also  put  forward  comprehensive  proposals,  not  in 
detail,  but  broadly.  If  there  is  such  a  widespread  opinion — if  you  go  down  to 
the  common  people,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  this  overwhelming  opinion 
in  favour  of  peace — why  then  can  we  not  come  to  some  conclusions  and 
decisions?  It  is  a  difficult  thing  and  I  have  no  particular  answer  for  that,  except 
that  we  should  go  on  hoping  for  the  best  that  some  concrete  achievements 
may  come  later  to  the  world. 

In  this  connection,  the  United  Nations,  of  course,  has  a  very  vital  part  to 
play,  although  even  the  United  Nations  taken  as  a  whole  cannot  easily  solve  this 
problem.  Take  a  problem  like  this  which  is  normally  the  business  of  the  United 
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Nations;  take  disarmament.  There  is  this  danger  that  in  that  wide  forum  with 
over  100  nations  represented  and  having  their  say,  we  do  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  subject,  fine  speeches  are  delivered  by  everybody  no  doubt  in  favour 
of  peace.  In  effect,  there  are  two  major  countries  that  can  play  a  really  important 
role,  i.e.  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  big 
countries  too,  which  can  help  in  this  process.  Therefore,  we  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  initial  agreement  should  come  by  talks  between  them. 

The  moment  they  come  to  a  big  forum  like  the  United  Nations  Assembly, 
immediately  it  becomes  difficult  to  have  frank  talks.  It  becomes  a  question  of 
delivering  speeches  at  each  other,  rather  than  exploring  possibilities  of  a 
settlement.  Therefore,  we  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
in  confidential  private  talks  and  after  they  arrive  at  some  broad  settlement,  then 
it  should  come  up  before  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  must  come 
into  the  picture,  but  we  feel  this  difficulty  that  if  the  United  Nations  deals  with 
it  ab  initio  more  or  less,  then  it  may  result  in  a  vast  number  of  speeches,  and 
no  progress  made. 

Apart  from  that,  there  are  two  other  places  of  importance  and  where  there 
is  some  danger  of  warlike  developments:  South-East  Asia,  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
We  are  naturally  concerned  with  both  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  far  away  from  us,  they  affect  the  peace  of  Asia;  also  because 
India  is  Chairman  of  the  International  Commissions  there.  Therefore,  we  have 
a  certain  responsibility  to  shoulder. 

Now,  in  Laos  there  has  been  a  curious  position,  repeatedly  in  the  last  few 
months.  We  have  expected  some  decision,  some  agreement,  something  to 
happen.  We  come  up  very  near  agreement,  and  then  something  stops  it.  Apart 
from  what  is  happening  in  Laos  itself,  there  is  the  Geneva  Conference  meeting. 
Now,  from  all  accounts — and  I  had  the  advantage  only  recently  of  speaking  at 
the  Geneva  airport  twice,  on  my  way  to  America  and  on  my  way  back,  to  the 
leaders  of  the  principal  delegations  there,  that  is  the  United  States  delegation, 
the  Soviet  delegation,  the  Canadian  delegation,  the  British  delegation  and  maybe 
one  or  two  others.  And  they  all  gave  me  to  understand  that  they  are  getting  on 
very  well  and  they  hoped  to  come  to  an  agreement  pretty  soon,  in  the  course  of 
days — which  is  very  hopeful  news.  And  yet  something  comes  in  the  way. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  Geneva  Conference  has  done  well  in 
spite  of  these  difficulties,  and  the  real  obstruction  now  is  in  Laos  itself,  not  in 
Geneva.  The  principles  laid  down  in  Geneva,  broadly  speaking,  are  good.  And 
they  are  really  a  continuation  of  the  old  Geneva  Conference.  Everybody  agrees 
and  accepts  the  fact  that  Laos,  as  other  countries  there,  must — I  am  using 
their  language,  not  mine,  I  don’t  like  this  word — be  neutral:  that  is,  not  aligned 
to  any  of  the  major  groups  or  countries.  Everyone  agrees,  for  the  very  simple 
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reason  that  if  it  is  not,  immediately  it  becomes  a  battleground  of  the  great 
powers,  with  all  kinds  of  far-reaching  consequences. 

Everybody  agrees  that  there  should  be  a  national  government  in  Laos, 
“national”  meaning  not  a  narrow  party  government  but  representing,  broadly 
speaking,  the  major  elements  in  Laos.  Everybody  has  said  it.  Almost  everybody 
agrees  that  the  head  of  the  national  government  should  be  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  who  is  supposed  to  represent  the  so-called  neutral  element  in  Laos 
and  who  was  Prime  Minister  previously  too.  Now,  one  would  imagine  that 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  reaching  this  agreement.  The  three  princes 
met,  and  they  also  agreed  to  various  matters.  And  yet  the  next  step  of  actually 
forming  the  national  government,  somehow,  is  not  taken.  In  fact,  efforts  for 
the  three  princes  to  meet,  to  talk  over  it,  do  not  succeed.  They  do  not  meet 
even,  although  they  all  live  somewhere  in  this  little  country  of  Laos,  and  all 
kinds  of  conditions  are  put  forward  which  are  not  acceptable  to  the  other  party 
even  in  regard  to  their  meeting,  and  they  do  not  meet:  a  very  extraordinary 
situation.  All  that  one  can  say  is  that  some  people  are  deliberately  preventing 
any  agreement  to  be  arrived  at  there.  Although  all  the  major  parties  concerned 
have  agreed — the  major  powers  have  agreed  in  Geneva — and  even  the  princes 
at  one  time  agreed  in  regard  to  it,  still  it  does  not  come  off.  All  I  can  say  is,  I 
hope  it  will  come  off.  I  do  not  know  what  more  to  say. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  been  taking  intelligent  interest  in  this 
matter  and  discussing  it,  as  I  said.  When  I  went  to  Washington  this  was  one  of 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  in  Geneva,  and  I  discussed  it  with  the  representatives 
of  those  major  powers. 

Next  door,  in  Vietnam,  the  situation  is  supposed  to  be  much  more  difficult 
and  critical.  All  these  things  have,  of  course,  long  backgrounds,  in  Vietnam,  as 
the  House  knows,  there  is  an  International  Commission  of  which  we  are 
Chairman.  But  ever  since  the  present  government  in  South  Vietnam  came  in, 
they  have  refused  to  recognise  that  Commission.  They  have  tolerated  it  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  sitting  in  Saigon.  But  even  that  tolerance  has  been  limited.  Two 
or  three  years  back  the  members  of  the  Commission  got  a  beating  from  a 
crowd  there  in  their  very  rooms,  not  in  the  street,  which  was  impossible  unless 
it  had  some  backing  from  the  authorities  there.  So  they  made,  in  the  last  few 
years,  the  functioning  of  the  International  Commission  there  difficult.  It  has 
continued  to  function,  because  we  realise  that  it’s  ceasing  to  function  would 
immediately  bring  about  a  very  great  deterioration  in  the  situation  there,  leading 
not  only  to  local  war  but  something  bigger.  So  we  stuck  on. 

In  Laos  there  was  a  Commission  functioning,  and  it  had  done  good  work. 
Then  it  was  asked  to  wind  itself  up.  We  pointed  out  that  this  will  have  bad 
consequences,  ultimately  we  had  to  agree.  We  could  not  remain  there  against 
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the  will  of  various  authorities.  But  it  was  decided  that  it  should  not  wind  itself 
up  but  simply  adjourn  indefinitely  and  could  be  called  again  when  necessity 
arose.  It  is  an  odd  instructive  thing  to  say  that  the  moment  the  Commission 
came  away,  that  moment  the  situation  in  Laos  began  to  deteriorate.  It  went  on 
deteriorating,  with  factions  and  other  things,  one  party  helping  one  group  and 
another  foreign,  outside  party  helping  another  group,  with  the  result  that  they 
had  ultimately  to  fall  back  on  re-convening  that  Commission.  Having  committed 
the  error  of  removing  it,  they  had  to  go  back  and  retrace  their  steps.  Possibly, 
the  situation  in  Laos  would  be  far  better  if  the  Commission  had  remained  there. 
But  that  was  not  to  be. 

In  Vietnam  the  Commission  has  been  functioning,  but  in  a  limited  way:  one 
of  the  reasons  being  that  the  South  Vietnam  Government  has  not  given  it  its  full 
recognition.  Oddly  enough,  the  presence  of  the  Commission  has  been  on  the 
whole  helpful  to  the  South  Vietnam  Government.  I  mean,  it  has  prevented 
worse  things  happening  there.... 

Renu  Chakravartty  :9  Will  the  Prime  Minister  tell  us  how  the  United  States  is 

openly  saying,  “We  are  going  to  send  arms  and  military  personnel  as 

advisers”?  Is  it  covered  under  the  Geneva  Agreement? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  a  doubtful  point,  a  legally  doubtful  point  I  mean.  I 
believe  some  part  of  it  may  be  covered,  some  part  not.  But  it  has  been  discussed 
a  good  deal  there,  and  there  have  been  various  opinions  about  it.  But  apart  from 
the  legal  technicalities,  the  only  way  to  treat  these  countries  who  want  to  avoid 
war  is  to  treat  them  as  neutral  countries  which  should  not  be  tied  up  with  any 
big  power  group:  because,  if  one  power  group  functions,  the  other  comes  in 
too,  and  then  you  have  war,  and  a  war  on  an  ever-increasing  scale.  That  is 
recognised,  recognised  by  almost  every  party. 

The  North  Vietnam  Government  is  accused  of  creating  trouble  all  the  time 
for  the  South  Vietnam  Government.  The  North  Vietnam  Government  accuses 
the  South  Vietnam  Government  of  creating  trouble  and  doing  many  things 
which  they  should  not  do.  There  have  been  many  unfortunate  things.  There 
was  the  abduction  and  murder  of  Col.  Nam — a  very  bad  show.  There  is  no 
doubt  there  is  great  deal  of  violence.  Whether  violence  is  committed  by  people 
locally  situated,  local  groups  or  those  who  come  from  outside,  it  is  not  very 
easy  for  me  to  say;  probably  they  are  both,  on  the  other  hand,  the  South 
Vietnam  Government  has  been  considerably  helped  in  so  far  as  arms  etc.  are 
concerned.  The  North  Vietnam  Government  may  also  have  been  helped,  for 

9.  Communist  Party  MP  from  West  Bengal. 
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aught  I  know.  Of  course,  they  have  close  contacts  with  the  Chinese  Government 
and  the  Soviet  Government.  I  think  it  is  true  that  material  supplies,  warlike 
supplies,  have  been  given  to  both  parties.  I  do  not  think  that  men,  that  is, 
armed  men,  have  gone  to  either  side.  But,  supplies  have  gone.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  how  the  situation  should  be  dealt  with.  Negatively  it  seems  to  us  quite 
clear  that  if  there  is  intervention  in  any  major  degree  there  on  the  one  side,  it  is 
bound  to  lead  to  intervention  on  the  other  side.  The  poor  Vietnam  Government 
and  the  people  will  then  become  playthings  of  a  major  conflict  which  is  bad.  As 
I  said,  these  are  very  complicated  questions  and  it  is  rather  very  difficult  for 
me  to  deal  with  them  in  this  rather  casual  way. 

Realising  the  importance  of  this,  we  have  sent  as  Chairman  of  the  Vietnam 
Commission  one  of  our  very  able  persons  in  the  Diplomatic  service,  who  has 
previously  served  there  and  knows  the  people  there,  Shri  Parthasarathy.10  He 
has  gone  there.  We  have  also  sent  a  young  and  able  lawyer,  Shri  Mukhi,11  from 
here  to  help  him  in  the  work  there,  whether  it  is  in  the  Commission  or  other 
work. 

The  other  place  about  which  I  should  like  to  say  something  is  the  Congo. 
There,  I  cannot  give  any  new  information,  because  newspapers  have  been 
giving  fairly  full  information.  At  the  present  moment,  military  conflict  is  going 
on.  It  appears  that  the  UN  Secretary  General  has  given  permission  for  widening 
the  activity  of  the  UK  forces  there,  and  that  yesterday  or  day  before,  they 
actually  took  air  action  against  Katanga  air  fields  and  elsewhere.  The  main 
problem  there,  at  the  present  moment,  is  the  revolt,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the 
Katanga  Government  and  their  desire  to  break  completely  with  the  Congolese 
Central  Government.  The  UN  Security  Council  and  the  Assembly  have  all  agreed 
that  the  whole  of  the  Congo  should  hold  together  and  should  not  break  up  into 
bits  which  should  be  disastrous.  As  it  is,  the  Congo  has  suffered  a  great  deal. 
The  attitude  taken  up  by  some  of  Katanga’s  leaders  like  Mr  Tshombe  has  been 
entirely  opposed  to  it.  Mr  Tshombe,  as  perhaps  the  House  may  know,  has  been 
connected  in  various  ways  with  the  killing  of  Mr  Lumumba  and  with  other 
deals  which  are  not  creditable  for  any  individual,  especially  a  person  in  a 
responsible  position.  There  was  some  fighting  in  the  Congo  in  this  Katanga 
province  some  time  ago.  Then,  there  was  a  kind  of  truce  arrived  at.  That  truce, 
according  to  our  news,  has  been  violated  many  times  by  the  Katanga  people. 


10.  G.  Parthasarathy. 

11.  Jai  Mukhi,  Indian  Chair,  Legal  Commissioner,  ICSC,  Vietnam.  Source:  Documents  on 
Canadian  External  Relations ,  Vol.  28,  1961  (Government  of  Canada).  The  document  can 
be  found  through  the  following  link  http://publications.gc.ca/site/eng/477461/ 
publication.html  and  was  accessed  last  on  10  April  2017. 
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Now,  this  fighting  has  again  begun  there  and  some  casualties  have  occurred,  a 
few  casualties  in  the  Indian  forces  and  some  larger  ones  on  the  other  side.  I 
cannot,  in  this  confused  situation,  give  precise  information  to  the  House,  anything 
to  add  to  the  news  that  appears  in  the  newspapers. 

But  one  fact  has  appeared  very  recently  in  the  last  few  days.  The  UN 
officer  in  Katanga,  an  Irish  gentleman  by  name  Dr  O’Brien,  issued  a  statement 
only  about  four  days  ago,  and  day  before  yesterday,  another  Irishman,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  UN  forces,  Gen.  McKeown,  has  supported  Dr  O’Brien’s 
statement.  I  must  say,  these  statements,  both  of  them,  make  very  painful  reading. 
To  say  that  we  were  surprised  at  this  statement  would  not  be  correct.  Because, 
we  have  ourselves  been  feeling  that  this  was  happening  there  the  whole  of  last 
year.  Ambassador  Dayal’s12  experience  there  and  ultimately  his  resignation — all 
that  was  due  to  all  kinds  of  pressures  being  brought  upon  the  UN  by  certain 
great  powers.  Now,  as  Dr  O’Brien  says,  his  position  became  difficult  and  he 
specially  protested  against  the  fact  that  a  Resolution  is  passed  by  the  Security 
Council  of  the  UN  and  voted  upon  by  all  the  members  of  the  UN  and  that  those 
persons  who  voted  in  favour  of  them,  come  and  undermine  the  implementation 
of  that  resolution.  One  can  now  realise  how  difficult  has  been  this  Congo 
problem  and  the  functioning  of  the  UN  in  the  Congo  because  of  this  way  of 
functioning  by  big  powers. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  UN  cannot  run  away  from  this  problem.  If  it 
runs  away,  it  is  almost  doomed.  It  will  make  it  clear  that  it  can  deal  with  no 
problem  and  nobody  will  then  care  much  what  the  UN  says.  It  has  to  face  the 
problem  and  solve  it  as  far  as  possible,  of  course,  by  peaceful  methods,  but  if 
force  is  necessary,  by  the  application  of  force.  There  is  no  other  way. 

Mr  Tshombe  departed  from  the  Congo  some  time  ago,  and  was  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  Apparently,  he  is  trying  to  raise  the  financial  wherewithal  and 
other  things  to  carry  on  his  war  against  the  United  Nations. 

I  might  mention  that  in  Algeria,  again,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  happening. 
But,  it  does  appear  that  President  de  Gaulle  is  taking  up  a  very  strong  attitude 
against  his  own  rebels,  that  is,  those  who  want  a  French  Algeria,  among  whom 
are  some  leading  officers  in  the  French  army  and  others.  He  has  only  recently, 
yesterday,  I  think,  passed  very  strong  measures  against  those  who  may  aid  and 
abet  the  OAS  organisation,13  French  Algeria  Organisation,  which  indicates  that 
he  proceeds  and  he  hopes  to  settle  the  Algerian  problem  fairly  soon.  We  hope 
so.  Of  course,  we  have  been  hearing  this  repeatedly.  Gen  de  Gaulle  did  make 

12.  Rajeshwar  Dayal. 

13.  Organisation  de  farmee  secrete  or  Secret  Army  Organization. 
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some  efforts.  It  was  difficult  to  find  out  where  the  efforts  are  going  to  lead  to. 
If  there  was  obstruction,  then,  he  sometimes  varied  his  policy  somewhat.  But, 
at  the  present  moment,  I  believe  he  is  anxious  to  find  a  solution  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  he  has  thrown  the  full  weight  of  his  Government  against  those 
who  are  coming  in  the  way  of  that  solution.  I  mean  to  say,  on  the  French  side. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  Portuguese  possessions.  In  Angola,  as  everyone  knows, 
horrible  things  have  been  happening,  and  I  suppose  they  are  continuing  to 
happen.  Then,  there  is  Goa.  Some  time  ago,  not  very  long  ago,  there  was  a 
seminar  held,  not  officially  sponsored,  but  still  we  took  part  in  it,  and  many 
important  leaders  of  African  parties  and  African  groups  came  here.14  We 
welcomed  this  opportunity  of  meeting  them  and  discussing  the  situation  with 
them.  And  apart  from  the  importance  of  Goa,  and  Goan  freedom,  to  us — 
because  it  is  a  constant  irritant,  not  only  an  irritant,  but  we  have  to  suffer 
something  in  the  nature  of,  I  must  say,  humiliation  from  time  to  time  at  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  there — during  the  seminar  it  came  out  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  African  leaders,  and  especially  those  struggling  against 
Portuguese  colonialism  in  Africa,  Goa  was  playing  an  important  part.  They 
attach  much  importance  to  Goa  and  what  happens  in  Goa,  and  to  some  extent, 
that  is  obvious. 

The  House  knows  that  for  about  fourteen  years  now,  we  have  shown — 
and  it  can  only  be  called — exemplary  restraint.  Sometimes,  many  members  of 
this  House  have  probably  not  been  very  happy  about  our  policy,  indeed,  have 
criticised  it  for  being  so.  Yet,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  we  carried 
on  with  that  policy,  feeling  always  that  Goa  must,  had  to,  and  must  necessarily, 
come  to  India;  there  was  no  way  out  for  Goa,  and  it  was  better  if  we  did  it 
peacefully,  even  though  it  might  take  a  year  or  two  longer.  But  it  has  taken 
fourteen  years,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been  no  change  of  heart  or 
change  of  mind  or  change  of  anything  in  the  Portuguese  attitude.  And  these 
feelings  in  regard  to  Goa  have,  because  of  Angola,  become  stronger  everywhere. 

And  recently,  as  the  House  knows,  there  have  been  a  number  of  incidents, 
each  taken  by  itself  not  so  big,  but  cumulatively,  if  you  take  them,  fairly  important 
and  big,  and  it  almost  appears  as  if  they  were  direct  challenges  to  the  Indian 
possession  and  to  India,  and  challenges  thrown  out  in  an  aggressive  and  insulting 
way.  There  have  been  the  cases  of  twice  firing  across  the  sea,  of  Indian 
merchantmen,  Indian  passenger  boats,  Indian  fishermen.15  And  these  boats 
had  been  going  up  and  down  for  years,  and  nothing  had  happened.  And  suddenly 


14.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  137-138. 

15.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  141-142. 
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why  this  firing?  The  fishermen  have  been  fishing  for  years.  Why  should  they 
be  suddenly  attacked,  and  attacked  not  merely  by  an  odd  shooting  from  a 
carbine  or  something  but  by  some  biggish  gun.  Then,  there  has  been  firing 
recently,  when  some  Portuguese  crossed  the  Savantwadi  border.  There  too, 
there  has  been  firing.  And  internally,  in  Goa,  according  to  our  information, 
there  has  been  intense  repression  recently  and  very  bad  treatment  of  persons  in 
prison;  many  of  them  have  been  imprisoned  in  jail.  And  altogether,  conditions 
in  Goa  have  been  even  worse  than  previously;  as  it  is,  they  were  bad  enough 
before.  Also  reports  appear  in  the  press  about  Portuguese  Armed  Forces  being 
reinforced  by  Portuguese  gunboats  and  the  like  coming  into  those  Goan  waters. 
Altogether,  a  situation  is  being  created  which  progressively  becomes  intolerable 
for  us  to  submit  to  or  to  accept. 

Because  of  this,  we  came  to  the  conclusion — it  was  after  all  these  firing 
incidents  on  our  ships  and  others — that  we  must  take  steps  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  thing  continuing.  We  cannot  possibly  accept  the  fact  of  those  seas  there 
being  almost  denied  to  our  shipping  and  our  fishermen.  We  must  clear  the 
waters  and  see  that  they  are  cleared.  And  we  must  be  ready;  and  if  we  take  any 
kind  of  a  step  like  that,  we  must  inevitably  be  ready  to  meet  any  development 
that  might  take  place  there,  because  it  is  always  wrong  to  take  a  step  and  not 
follow  it  up. 

Therefore,  we  decided  to  add  to  our  forces,  Armed  Forces,  round  about 
Goa,  and  this  has  been  and  is  being  done.  I  cannot  say  what  the  precise  steps 
may  be  because  that  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  But  what  I  can  say  is 
that  we  have  been  preparing  for  any  contingency  that  might  arise. 

Now,  because  of  this,  various  people  and  countries  which  had  been  long 
asleep  about  this  problem,  thinking  that  it  did  not  matter,  are  suddenly  waking 
up,  and  references  are  being  made  in  other  countries  that  oh,  they  are  prepared 
to  help,  give  their  good  offices,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  finding  some  kind  of  a 
solution.  What  the  solution  envisaged  is,  I  do  not  know. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  years,  we  have  repeatedly 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  other  countries  to  this  situation  in  Goa,  and  to  the 
absurdity,  anomaly,  of  Goa  existing  as  an  outpost  of  a  foreign  imperialism  on 
our  territory,  and  we  cannot  possibly  continue  tolerating  it.  We  have  referred  to 
the  fact  that  Portugal  is  a  member  of  the  NATO  alliance,  and  undoubtedly,  has 
profited  because  of  that;  apart  from  profiting  physically,  that  is,  in  regard  to 
arms  etc.,  morally  it  has  been  strengthened  by  it.  But  this  has  produced  little 
result.  And,  in  fact,  many  things  have  happened,  unconnected  with  India,  but 
just  raising  or  boosting  the  morale  of  the  Portuguese  present  rulers. 

Now,  other  developments  have  taken  place  recently,  internally  in  Portugal, 
which  show  that  even  the  people  of  Portugal,  long  suffering  as  they  have  been, 
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are  getting  a  little  tired  of  present  conditions  there.  There  was  a  famous  incident 
of  the  Santa  Maria,  that  big  ship,  which  rebelled  in  the  high  seas.16 

So,  this  is  the  position.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  always  been  reluctant,  as 
the  House  knows,  exceedingly  reluctant  to  solve  problems  by  this  application 
of  major  force,  not  from  a  pacifist  point  of  view  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  whole  approach  to  these  problems,  world  problems,  and  we  want  to  keep 
in  line  with  our  general  policy.  But  I  must  say  that  Portugal  and  the  Goanese 
problem  and  the  Portuguese  attitude  to  it,  have  been  exasperating  in  the  extreme. 
It  has  been  difficult  for  us  to  restrain  our  feelings  or  the  consequent  activities. 
The  house  knows,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  how  this  Goan  problem  has  been 
irritating.  Therefore,  we  felt  that  we  should  be  perfectly  prepared  for  any 
developments  and  consequences,  and  we  have  taken  some  steps  to  that  end. 
What  exactly  will  happen,  I  cannot  say,  at  the  present  moment,  because  it 
depends  on  circumstances,  on  developments,  for  us  to  decide  what  we  should 
do  in  the  matter.  But  the  present  position  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  And  as  for 
friends  who  now  wake  up  and  make  suggestions  offering  their  good  offices, 
we  welcome  good  offices;  but  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  obviously 
there  can  be  no  solution  of  the  Goa  problem  except  the  Portuguese  Government 
walking  out  of  Goa.  There  is  no  middle  way. 

May  I  say  something  about  the  subject — it  often  comes  up  here — of 
Pondicherry,  that  is  the  de  jure  transfer  of  Pondicherry?  In  regard  to 
Pondicherry,  I  hope  that  this  long  wait  of  seven  years  between  the  de  facto 
transfer  and  the  de  jure  transfer  is  going  to  end.  I  think  the  French  Government 
have  declared  that  they  are  taking  legal  steps  to  that  end  and  introducing  the 
necessary  motions  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  this  month  soon.  And  it 
is  hoped  that  next  month  this  will  go  to  the  Senate  there  and  then  this  anomaly 
will  cease. 

Hem  Barua:17  May  I  know... 

Speaker:18  Let  him  note  down  the  point.  If  in  the  end  it  is  necessary,  I  will 

allow  one  or  two  questions. 


16.  By  Henrique  Malta  Galvao  and  his  team  of  70,  who  attacked  the  ship  on  23  January  1961 
in  the  Caribbean.  See  The  Hindu,  25  January  1961,  p.  1. 

1 7.  PSP  MP  from  Assam. 

18.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  are  one  or  two  factual  statements  I  should  like  to 
make.  We  have  appointed  an  Ambassador  to  Senegal.19  There  are  new  countries 
now  in  Africa,  the  Ivory  Coast  would  also  be  under  his  concurrent  charge.  He 
will  also  represent  us  in  Upper  Volta.  Our  High  Commissioner  in  Ghana20  will 
also  represent  us  in  the  Republic  of  Mali.  He  has  already  been  accredited  to 
Liberia,  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  High  Commissioner  in  Nigeria21  will 
have  concurrent  representation  in  the  Cameroons,  Togoland  and  Dahomey. 

Very  soon,  in  fact  day  after  tomorrow,  the  9th  December,  Tanganyika 
becomes  independent.22  We  are  happy  about  this.  We  are  always  happy  when 
colonial  territories  become  independent.  In  this  particular  matter,  I  should  come 
to  the  fact  that  we  particularly  welcome  the  fact  that  Tanganyika  is  becoming 
independent  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr  Julius  Nyerere.  Mr  Nyerere  has 
shown  in  the  last  year  or  so  not  only  his  normal  qualities,  what  one  would 
expect  in  a  leader  like  him,  that  is,  his  patriotism,  his  courage  and  all  that,  but 
a  wide  vision  which  is  important  in  this  ferment  of  Africa  today. 

It  was  just  about  the  time  that  we  had  the  last  debate  on  foreign  affairs  that 
Mr  Jomo  Kenyatta23  had  been  released  after  9  years  in  prison,  and  we  had 
referred  to  this  with  considerable  satisfaction.  Ever  since  then,  Mr  Kenyatta 
has  been  playing  an  important  part  in  East  African  affairs,  trying  to  bring  about 
unity  and  all  that.  If  I  may  say  so  with  all  respect,  the  part  he  has  played  has 
enhanced  his  reputation  not  only  in  East  Africa  but  in  other  parts  too  of  Africa 
and  elsewhere.  May  I  add  that  Mr  Kenyatta  has  been  having  constitutional  talks 
in  London  with  the  British  Government? 

In  regard  to  Uganda,  it  has  been  announced  that  Uganda  will  attain  self- 
government  on  the  1st  March  1962,  and  complete  independence  on  the  9th 
October  1962 — a  few  months  later. 

Renu  Chakravartty:  What  about  the  Central  African  Federation? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  One  important  development  took  place  in  West  Asia  about 
which  the  House  knows,  that  is,  the  separation  of  Syria  from  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  for  that  region  and  for  others  too. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  praise  or  condemn  any  country,  but  I  am  happy  that  in  this 
matter,  very  difficult  matter,  the  United  Arab  Republic  showed  extraordinary 


19.  N.V.  Rajkumar. 

20.  Khub  Chand. 

21.  RN.  Haksar. 

22.  See  item  274. 

23.  Prime  Minister  of  Kenya  1963-1964  and  President  from  1964  after  independence. 
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restraint.  We  are  only  interested  in  the  unity  of  these  various  countries  and  not 
in  conflicts  between  the  Arab  countries,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  this  unity  of 
the  Arab  nations  will  be  kept  up,  not  only  their  unity  but  of  other  Asian  countries 
too  round  about. 

We  are  having  tomorrow  a  visit  from  His  Majesty  the  Paramount  Ruler  of 
Malaya,24  and  about  a  week  later  we  are  having  the  President  of  the  Soviet 
Union25  visiting  India  for  some  days.  We  are  happy  to  have  these  visits. 

Though  there  is  much  in  these  visits,  I  mean  the  official  functions,  banquets 
etc.  which  are  becoming  sometimes  beyond  our  capacity  to  shoulder — to  eat 
at  so  many  banquets  and  all  that — these  contacts  have  a  great  value,  because 
these  eminent  people  from  abroad  do  bring  us  nearer  to  their  countries  and 
they  get  an  idea  of  our  country.  What  is  more,  we  have  a  chance  of  talking 
informally,  apart  from  official  statements. 

Take  the  present  visit  of  the  President  of  Argentina,  I  think  any  person 
who  followed  even  his  speeches  will  have  realised  that  they  were  not  formal 
speeches,  they  were  not  only  friendly  speeches,  but  there  was  almost,  if  I  may 
say  so,  some  emotion  behind  them.  He  was  emotionally  affected  by  his  visit  to 
India,  by  the  welcome  he  received  here  from  the  people.  Generally  this  country 
which  is  far  distant  from  Argentina,  Latin  America  is  regarded  as,  shall  I  say,  a 
land  like  that  in  the  Arabian  Nights  of  something  like  that,  which  was  not  real, 
half-naked,  half  mystical,  half  mixed  with  romance  and  all  that.  That  is  the  kind 
of  picture  that  people  have  had.  Coming  into  touch  with  reality,  of  course,  the 
mystical  part  and  the  romantic  part  goes,  but  even  the  reality  produces  a  good 
impression.  It  appears  in  the  case  of  the  President  of  Argentina  that  it  has 
produced  a  very  good  impression  on  them  and  on  us,  by  our  meeting. 

It  has  long  been  my  desire  to  visit  the  Latin  American  countries,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  fulfil  it,  except  that  I  went  to  Mexico  some  time  ago.  I  hope 
that  I  shall  have  the  chance  to  visit  Latin  America  because  it  is  not  only  a  very 
important  part  of  our  world,  but  it  is  growing  in  importance  in  every  way,  and 
in  some  ways  the  problems  they  face  are  similar  to  ours  too,  economic 
development  and  the  rest.  So,  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  us  to  meet  him  and 
his  party  here  and  discuss  various  matters  with  them,  we  found  that  in  a  large 
number  of  matters  there  was  agreement  between  us. 

The  Paramount  Ruler  of  Malaya  now  represents  a  different  part  of  the 
world  near  to  us  and  yet  very  different  in  our  outlook,  our  policies;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  are  friendly  to  each  other. 


24.  Syed  Putra  Ibni  Almarhum  Syed  Hasan  Jamalullail,  the  Yang  Di-Pertuan  Agong. 

25.  L.I.  Brezhnev  visited  India,  15-29  December  1961. 
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There  have  been  some  attempts  to  build  up  some  kind  of  what  may  be 
called  an  Association  of  South  East  Asian  States.  We  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  But  it  was  launched  some  months  ago.  The  three  signatories  to  this 
association  are  Malaya,  Philippines  and  Thailand.  The  idea  is  to  develop 
collaboration  in  economic,  social  and  cultural  fields,  not  military  or  political 
spheres.  They  are  avoided. 

So,  I  come  back  to  what  I  began  that  all  these  changes  are  taking  place. 
Everywhere  some  changes  are  coming.  Some  changes  are  good;  some  are  not 
good.  But  the  major  problem  of  the  age  that  we  have  to  face  is  this  problem  of 
whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  nuclear  war  or  not.  It  is  obvious  that  if  such  a 
thing  occurs  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  and  objectives  and  ideals  that  we 
may  have  end.  We  suddenly  jump  into  some  kind  of  new  world  of  violence, 
destruction  and  hatred.  And,  what  will  come  out  of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but 
nothing  good  will  come  out  of  it — and  a  great  deal  of  evil  will. 

[Omitted:  Sundry  interventions] 

Naushir  Bharucha: 26  I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  desired  to  speak  on  several 
points,  but  in  view  of  the  very  limited  time  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
one  or  two  matters. 

When  the  debate  on  China  was  proceeding  in  this  House,  I  made  certain 
observations  that  this  House  was  being  kept  in  the  dark  in  respect  of  certain 
aggression  which  had  taken  place.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  House  one  or  two  things.  It  will  be  recalled  that  aggression 
in  respect  of  certain  posts  took  place  as  far  as  back  as  autumn  1960.  This 
fact  has  been  disclosed,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  in  the  note  dated  the  3 1  st 
October  1961  when  it  has  been  admitted  that  so  far  as  the  Daulatabeg  Oldi 
post  was  concerned,  Chinese  incursion  took  place  as  far  back  as  autumn 
1960.  That  fact  was  not  disclosed  to  the  House  till  November  1961. 

Again,  another  incursion  had  taken  place  in  the  region  of  Suriah  as  far 
back  as  April  1960  and  that  fact  was  not  disclosed  to  the  House.  Probably, 
after  the  Aksai  Chin  road  was  constructed  the  construction  of  another 
road  took  place.  We  do  not  know  when.  But  that  fact  again  was  held  back 
from  the  House.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  when 
comparatively  petty  aggressions  took  place,  of  20,  80  and  200  yards  into 
Sikkim,  and  that  fact  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  House,  only  these 
major  acts  of  aggression  were  withheld  from  the  House. 


26.  Independent  MP  from  Bombay. 
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The  other  day  I  made  a  complaint  that  we  are  not  getting  maps,  as  a 
result  of  which,  if  there  is  any  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  opposition, 
the  opposition  cannot  be  responsible.  Today  I  was  shocked  to  see  a  news 
item  in  the  papers  that  even  the  Press  was  not  permitted  to  have  a  look  at 
the  map  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Central  Hall.  I  cannot  understand  what 
is  there  so  very  extraordinary  or  sacrosanct  about  a  map,  which  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  everybody.  This 
type  of  action  on  the  part  of  Government  creates  doubts  not  only  in  the 
minds  of. . . 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Those  maps  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Library  of  the 
Parliament  Secretariat — the  Lok  Sabha  Secretariat.  Government  has  parted  with 
them.  I  do  not  know  what  has  happened. 

Naushir  Bharucha:  I  shall  accept  that.  Whosoever  is  responsible  surely,  at 
least  the  Government,  should  have  taken  the  precaution  to  have  these  maps 
made  available  to  Members  and  the  Press. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  Goa,  one  thing  which  has  emerged  from 
today’s  debate  is  the  disillusionment  about  Goa.  When  the  trains  were 
cancelled  and  everybody  thought  that  the  time  had  come,  because  there 
was  more  than  sufficient  provocation  to  justify  not  only  police  action,  but 
military  action  in  Goa,  today  we  are  told  point  blank  that  the  Government 
feel  that  sufficient  provocation  is  still  not  there.  They  are  waiting  for  still 
further  provocation. 

I  ask,  judged  by  canons  of  international  law,  when  Indian  nationals  are 
murdered  in  our  own  home  matters,  is  it  not  sufficient  provocation  for  the 
Government  to  take  action?  Are  we  still  going  to  parade  behind  the  cloak 
of  ahimsa  and  non-violence?  It  is  true  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  built  up 
a  reputation  as  an  apostle  of  peace;  we  all  respect  it.  I  for  one  feel  that  in 
the  Belgrade  Conference,  he  has  done  extremely  well;  may  be  at  the  risk  of 
losing  something  of  the  content  of  non-alignment.  There  what  he  has  done 
is  that  he  has  thrown  to  the  forefront  and  highlighted  whether  there  was 
going  to  be  peace  or  war  in  this  world.  But  how  long  are  we  going  to  be 
frightened  by  this  unfounded  apprehension  of  conflagration  of  war?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  our  nationals  have  been  killed?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  peaceful 
passenger  ship  has  been  fired  upon?  Now,  if  these  are  not  violations  of  our 
sovereign  rights,  I  ask,  what  can  be  violations  of  our  rights? 

All  I  can  say  is  that  the  nation  is  deeply  disappointed.  There  was  a  big 
show  of  cancelling  the  trains,  as  if  the  next  day  the  Government  was  going 
to  march  the  troops  into  Goa.  They  have  not  done  it  and  they  are  not  going 
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to  do  it,  I  do  not  know  for  how  long,  because  Portugal  is  not  so  foolish  as 
to  give  a  major  spectacular  provocation  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  justify  the 
marching.  I  do  not  desire  to  take  more  time  than  you  have  permitted  me.  I 
think  these  are  the  two  points  which  require  more  than  careful  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  I  would  only  hope  and  pray  that  in  future, 
whenever  aggression  takes  place,  at  least  let  this  House  have  immediate 
notice  and  let  there  be  no  attempts  to  belittle  the  aggressive  action  on  the 
part  of  China,  so  far  as  the  Prime  Minister  is  concerned. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  may  I  begin  with  immediately  dealing  with 
the  last  sentence  of  Shri  Bharucha’s  speech?  Shri  Nath  Pai  also  referred  to  this 
matter  about  facts  not  being  stated  or  kept  back  and  the  House  not  being 
informed.  They  referred  to  the  letter  dated  3 1  st  October,  which  we  sent  to  the 
Embassy  of  China  here.  In  this  letter,  at  page  53  of  the  White  Paper,  a  number 
of  instances  are  given.  It  says: 

“Instances  of  recent  Chinese  intrusions  into  Indian  territory  are  cited  below:” 
Every  one  of  these  is  what  is  called  a  patrol  coming  over  the  border.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  patrols  coming  over — it  is  highly  objectionable, 
but  I  do  confess  I  quite  fail  to  understand  the  force  of  this  argument  that  every 
time  a  patrol  comes  over,  we  should  rush  to  Parliament  and  tell  them  that  ten 
Chinese  soldiers  have  been  found  coming  over  the  mountain  border  80  yards 
or  100  yards. 

Nath  Pai:27  In  one  case,  it  was  22  miles  inside  the  1956  line  and  in  another 
8  miles.  I  will  find  out  the  places;  I  can  prove  it. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  understand  what  the  hon.  Member  refers  to.  But  I 
am  talking  of  the  reference  made  to  our  letter  of  3 1  st  October. 

It  talks  about  Suriah  and  says: 

“In  April  1 960  Chinese  military  personnel  posted  at  Khumak  Fort  patrolled 
the  Suriah  area  inside  Indian  territory. 

A  Chinese  survey  party  visited  Suriah  on  June  25,  1960  and  returned 
towards  Khumak  Fort  the  same  day. 

On  October  13,  1960  two  mounted  Chinese  soldiers  were  seen  about  VA 
miles  east  of  Hot  Springs. 

Four  Chinese  soldiers  were  seen  about  five  miles  from  Hot  Springs  in  the 
second  week  of  October,  1960. 


27.  Bapu  Nath  Pai,  PSP  MP  from  Bombay. 
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Sometime  in  May  1961,  the  Chinese  intruded  into  Indian  territory  near 
Chushul. 

A  Chinese  patrol  intruded  into  Indian  territory  near  Daulatabeg  Oldi  sometime 
in  the  autumn  of  1960.” 

All  these  are  patrols. 

Nath  Pai:  Twenty  miles  and  eight  miles  inside  of  the  1956  border. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  Which  one  is  twenty  miles,  would 
the  hon.  Member  mind  telling  me? 

Nath  Pai:  Suriah  is  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  1956  border. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  is  Suriah  area.  It  is  not  at  that  point.  I  am  sorry — but 
sometimes  this  kind  of  petty  things  are  constantly  happening,  whether  it  is  on 
the  Pakistan  border  or  on  the  Chinese  border.  I  have  got  a  long  list  of  complaints 
from  the  Chinese  about  our  patrols  going,  according  to  them,  across  their 
border. 

What  I  mean  to  submit  is  that  there  is  a  certain  relative  importance  of  an 
event  which  should  be  put  before  Parliament.  It  sometimes  so  happens — I  do 
not  know  if  the  House  considers  it  wrong — that  if  a  thing  like  this  happens,  my 
Ministry  writes  to  the  other  Government  without  my  knowing  about  it  even. 
Of  course,  later  on  I  know  about  it,  but  not  then.  Because,  in  an  area  of  this 
type  where  patrolling  is  taking  place,  and  hostile  patrolling  too,  it  is  a  frequent 
occurrence,  whether  it  is  on  their  side  or  on  our  side  or  on  the  Pakistan  side, 
whatever  it  is. 

It  is  not  important  enough  for  me  merely  to  say  that  two  or  five  or  ten  . 
Chinese  soldiers  have  been  found  patrolling  there — it  is  important  from  our 
point  of  view,  because  that  indicates  the  preparation  for  future  activity;  that  is 
a  different  matter;  therefore  it  is  important  and  we  object  to  it  and  we  try  to 
stop  it — but  for  me  to  inform  the  House  every  time  a  patrol  is  seen  seems  to  me 
rather  fantastic. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  debate  has  been  largely  confined  to  the 
issues  of  Goa  and  China.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  China  matter,  because  we  have 
discussed  it  at  some  length  the  other  day — not  because  I  consider  it  less 
important.  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  India — I  would 
go  further  and  say,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Asia — there  is  no  matter,  except 
one,  which  is  of  greater  and  more  profound  significance  than  the  trouble  that 
we  are  having  with  China  and  their  aggression  on  our  border.  It  is  of  the  most 
profound  importance  to  us.  I  have  repeated  that.  People  seem  to  think  that  we 
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attach  little  importance  to  it  because  we  do  not  go  about  waving  flags  and 
taking  out  processions  on  this  subject.  I  have  mentioned  it  and  I  repeat  it:  it  is 
of  far  more  importance,  whether  you  have  one  Goa  or  a  hundred  Goas — let  me 
put  it  as  strongly  as  I  can — this  is  a  far  more  important  subject,  except  one 
subject.  And  that  one  is  just  a  conflagration  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  world. 
Short  of  that,  it  is  the  most  important  thing  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
political  field.  Because,  it  is  so  important  and  of  vital  importance  not  only  today, 
tomorrow  or  the  day  after,  but  it  is  going  to  govern  the  future  of  Asia  and  of 
India,  I  do  not  know  for  how  long — maybe  decades,  may  be  generations,  I  do 
not  know.  That  depends  on  world  developments,  not  only  on  us.  So  let  us  be 
clear  about  one  thing.  This  is  of  the  highest  importance  and  it  should  be  dealt 
with  as  a  thing  of  the  highest  importance.  Although  I  attach  a  great  deal  of 
importance,  obviously,  to  their  committing  aggression  in  our  territory — we 
resent  it;  we  should  resent  it  and  all  that — it  is  even  more  important  than  that. 
It  is  a  conflict  of  two  of  the  greatest  countries  of  Asia.  We  have  to  see  it  in  the 
proper  perspective,  geographical  perspective,  historical  perspective  and  try  to 
understand  it.  Something  very  big  has  happened,  which  is  not  going  to  be  set 
aside  merely  by  our  getting  angry  even  though  anger  may  be  justified.  We  have 
to  plan  for  the  future  in  perspective  as  to  how  to  deal  with  a  situation  like  this 
which  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  us,  to  the  future  of  Asia  and  of  the 
world.  We  have  to  prepare  for  it. 

Shri  M.R.  Masani28  talks  about  priorities.  There  are  priorities.  But,  there 
are  no  priorities  between,  let  us  say,  a  mouse  and  an  elephant.  There  is  no 
question  of  priorities  between  Goa  and  that  place.  The  priority  is  always  of  the 
border  in  our  consideration,  in  our  minds,  in  the  importance  we  attach  to  it. 
But,  there  is  no  question  of  priorities  as  if  instead  of  dealing  with  Goa  now,  we 
should  deal  with  the  border.  I  am  sorry,  the  hon.  Member’s  thinking  is  so 
extraordinary  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  grasp  it.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter 
not  relating  to  this,  in  almost  everything  he  thinks  about,  he  seems  to  be 
perverted,  and  that  is  a  basic  thing.  I  think  Shri  Khadilkar,29  in  a  sense  brought 
that  point  out. 

We  can  isolate  any  problem  and  examine  it.  We  ask,  let  us  say,  our  military 
headquarters  to  tell  us  their  view  of  a  certain  problem,  whether  it  is  Goa  or 
whether  it  is  the  Chinese  on  the  border.  They  give  their  view.  But,  even  then,  if 
they  are  wise,  having  given  their  view  of  a  particular  thing,  they  give  a  larger 
viewpoint  in  relation  to  other  matters:  what  will  be  the  effect  on  other  matters. 


28.  Independent  MP  from  Bihar. 

29.  R.K.  Khadilkar,  Mazdoor  Kisan  Party  (MKP)  MP  from  Bombay. 
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So,  we  see  a  larger  viewpoint.  The  larger  viewpoint  ultimately  embraces 
sometimes,  if  it  is  big  enough,  the  world.  There  is  a  world  military  situation,  a 
world  political  situation.  All  these  have  to  be  done  even  by  our  military  people 
and  certainly  by  the  civil  people  in  charge  of  the  military.  In  judging  this,  therefore, 
our  general  conception,  our  worldview,  the  perspective  in  which  we  look  at  it, 
as  Shri  Khadilkar  said,  governs  our  thinking.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that. 

My  thinking  about  this  problem  is  of  various  kinds.  One  is  my  immediate 
angry  reaction  towards  what  China  may  do  on  our  border.  I  am  angry  about  it 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Then,  I  consider  it  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
Asian  point  of  view.  The  first  reaction  remains.  But,  another  reaction  comes  in. 
I  consider  it  from  the  world  point  of  view  and  other  things.  I  hope  l  am  not 
wrong,  but  I  suspect  that  Shri  M.R.  Masani  basically  objects  to  our  policy  of 
non-involvement. 

M.R.  Masani:  I  never  said  a  word  about  it.  That  suspicion  does  not  arise. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  know  you  did  not.  If  you  had  said  it,  I  would  not  have  said, 
I  suspect.  If  that  is  not  so,  I  shall  be  very  happy.  That  governs  his  and  my 
consideration  of  any  problem  before  us. 

As  I  was  sitting  here,  I  saw  some  press  telegrams  which  have  come  today. 
We  know — this  is  about  our  communist  friends  and  others — they  dispose  of  a 
problem  or  dispose  of  a  country  by  calling  it  imperialist.  We  have  been  called 
imperialists  as  individuals,  and  worse  still,  stooges  of  imperialists,  we  have 
been  called  that  even  by  the  leaders  of  China  about  ten  years  ago.  And  that  is 
sufficient  answer.  You  throw  that  and  everything  is  answered.  Some  other 
people  dispose  of  a  problem  by  saying,  communist,  and  everything  is  disposed 
of — this  is  communist.  What  made  me  think  so  was  this.  I  was  just  reading 
one  press  telegram.  Mr  Moise  Tshombe  who  was  in  Paris  till  today  was  very 
angry  at  what  the  United  States  government  has  done  in  regard  to  Katanga; 
they  have  supported  the  Congolese  Government  and  they  have  given  them 
planes,  Globemaster  aircraft  and  others.  So,  because  he  was  angry  with  them, 
he  immediately  said  this;  and  I  am  reading  from  the  press  telegram: 

“The  Katanga  President,  Mr  Moise  Tshombe  charged  in  a  television  interview 
here  today...”  that  was  in  Brussels —  “...that  there  must  be  communists  in  the 
American  State  Department.”  — of  all  places,  the  American  State  Department. 

It  shows  a  certain,  shall  I  say,  idea  seizing  hold  of  your  mind,  colouring 
vision,  and  your  thinking  in  everything.  You  cannot  think  straight.  That  is  the 
main  difficulty,  and  that  was  what  made  me  suspect  that  Shri  M.R.  Masani’s 
mind  is  also  coloured  in  such  a  way.  It  was  coloured  in  every  way.  It  was 
really  so  extraordinary,  his  balancing  Goa  and  China.  There  is  no  question  of 
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balancing.  Whether  we  go  to  Goa  or  not,  it  does  not  affect  our  frontier  policy; 
it  does  not  weaken  our  frontier  policy;  it  does  not  delay  our  frontier  policy;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  an  independent  thing,  which  can  be  thought  of 
independently.  Of  course,  if  it  had  been  a  big  affair,  it  might  have  affected,  but 
as  it  is,  it  has  not. 

So  as  Goa  is  concerned,  it  is  so  relatively  small  that  we  can  isolate  it  from 
other  problems  and  deal  with  it  as  we  choose.  But  there  is  this  basic  thing.  And 
what  are  we  to  do? 

Shri  M.R.  Masani  quoted  what  perhaps  almost  might  be  to  him  scripture, 
an  article  in  the  Hindustan  Times . 

M.R.  Masani:  I  quoted  also  General  Cariappa,  your  own  former  Army 

Commander-in-Chief. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Rather,  he  quoted  two  scriptures;  one  is  a  statement  by 
General  Cariappa,  and  the  other  an  article  in  the  Hindustan  Times ,  stating,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  something  about  the  elections  having  induced  us  to  take 
some  steps  in  regard  to  Goa.  I  am  sorry  that  even  the  Hindustan  Times  could 
have  stooped  so  low  as  to  say  that  the  Government  and  I  especially,  should  go 
about  manufacturing  a  position  in  Goa,  because  there  are  elections.  I  really 
was  astounded  and  amazed  that  such  a  thing  should  come  into  anybody’s 
head.  It  would  be,  I  say,  little  short  of  a  crime  for  any  responsible  individual  to 
play  about  with  the  country’s  future  and  present  condition  in  this  way.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  more  about  it,  but  there  it  is. 

But  I  should  like  the  House  to  remember  about  this  so-called  timing  of  it;  it 
is  as  if  I  have  timed  it,  as  if  I  had  made  the  Portuguese  fire  on  our  merchant 
ships  or  on  our  fishermen  and  others.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Goan 
situation  has  been  a  developing  one.  Fact  after  fact  accumulates  not  only  in 
India,  but  it  is  affected  by  things  happening  outside  India;  what  has  happened 
in  Angola  affects  it  very  much;  what  is  happening  in  Africa  affects  it.  What  is 
happening  in  the  United  Nations  affects  it.  The  United  Nations  charges  Portugal 
with  not  giving  news  of  its  colonies  because  Portugal  says  that  they  are  not 
colonies  but  they  are  bits  of  Portugal;  that  is  the  explanation.  However,  all 
these  actors  go  on  accumulating,  apart  from  the  original  fact  that  Goa  is  just 
India, — there  is  no  doubt  about  it — and  must  become  part  of  the  Union  of 
India.  Apart  from  that,  these  factors  go  on  accumulating.  The  United  Nations 
makes  a  much  more  positive  declaration  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  colonial 
domination  from  every  part  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Then,  there  are  tremendous 
upheavals  in  Africa;  they  are  tremendous;  when  the  history  of  the  present  day 
is  written,  probably  the  most  important  chapter  will  deal  with  these  upheavals 
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in  Africa  which  are  changing  the  face  of  a  good  part  of  the  world  and  affecting 
the  rest  of  the  world.  All  that  happens.  All  that  happens  is  in  regard  to  all 
colonies.  Then,  suddenly  Angola  comes  up  and  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  worst 
type  of  colonialism,  and  the  fact,  the  quite  astounding  fact  that  Portugal  is  now 
the  biggest  colonial  power  in  the  world  comes  up.  All  these  facts  condition  our 
minds  in  regard  to  Goa  too. 

I  did  not  go  into  all  this  background  but  I  did  refer  to  the  Seminar  we  had 
here  in  Delhi  and  in  Bombay  where  many  people  from  Africa  came.30  We  knew, 
as  I  stated,  how  their  thinking  was  partly  directed  towards  Goa,  not  because  it 
was  their  own  problem,  but  because  they  saw  it  was  connected  with  the  larger 
problem  with  which  they  were  dealing. 

All  this  happened,  this  piling  up  of  our  mental  agony  about  Goa.  Then 
comes  news  about  extreme  repression  inside  Goa.  It  is  reported  that  there  have 
been  some  bad  torture  cases  and  all  that.  Then  comes  this  firing  on  some 
fishermen,  then  a  merchant-ship  and  later  on  Sawantwadi,  across  the  border. 
All  these  things  in  an  isolated  way  would  irritate,  would  even  anger.  But  if  just 
one  thing  occurred  in  an  isolated  way,  we  would  be  angered,  we  might  express 
our  anger  and  go  onto  do  something  else,  but  all  this  has  to  be  viewed  in  the 
context  which  has  been  built  up  in  the  country’s  mind,  though  these  incidents 
become  big  and  upset  us  and  almost  drive  us  over  the  verge. 

I  do  not  want  to  develop  this  argument  in  detail,  but  I  do  want  to  make  the 
House  feel  how  we  have  been  feeling  about  Goa.  As  the  House  knows,  we 
have  been  criticised  for  our  restraint,  call  it  lack  of  a  spirit  of  adventure,  lack  of 
this  or  lack  of  that.  So  it  became  almost  inevitable  for  us  to  take  some  action, 
what  action  is  another  matter,  because,  as  I  said,  it  was  aggression.  If  a  soldier 
fires  a  gun  by  mistake,  it  does  not  matter.  But  this  a  deliberate  attack  by  a 
biggish  gun  on  our  ship.  What  is  the  reason  for  it  in  the  mind  of  the  Portuguese 
authorities,  I  do  not  know.  Was  it  deliberate  provocation  to  us  to  do  something 
or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Anyhow,  all  this,  the  Sawantwadi  firing  and  large  forces  coming  from 
Mozambique,  made  it  quite  inevitable  for  us  to  take  steps.  The  least  step  is  to 
send  our  ships,  and  some  of  our  armed  forces  by  land,  to  prevent  this  kind  of 
thing  happening  right  before  our  noses. 

Now,  as  to  what  all  this  will  lead  to,  I  cannot  at  the  moment  say,  except 
that  ultimately  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  liberation  of  Goa.  But  that  is  the 
ultimate  thing.  In  between,  what  it  leads  to,  I  cannot  say  because  it  depends  on 
many  factors.  If  it  is  going  to  lead  to  that  ultimately,  then  we  must  not  take  any 


30.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  138  and  140. 
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step,  any  single  step,  without  being  prepared  for  the  next  step  and  the  third 
step.  That  argument  applies  not  only  to  Goa  but  to  the  border  with  China  too. 
It  is  not  the  first  step  that  counts,  it  is  the  last  step  that  counts,  in  war  as  in 
anything.  It  is  not  a  skirmish  that  counts  but  the  winning  of  a  war  that  counts. 
So  we  have  to  make  adequate  preparations  to  this  end,  to  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency  and  any  development. 

Now,  Shri  Tyagi31  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  we  are  not  committing 
aggression  but  we  shall  only  be  acting  on  the  defensive.  True,  in  a  sense,  but 
there  is  aggression  being  committed  against  us  all  the  time,  and  our  meeting 
that  aggression  is  the  truest  defence.  You  cannot  draw  in  a  case  like  that  very 
fine  lines.  We  are  not  crossing  and  going  to  another  country  to  attack  it;  we  are 
dealing  with  a  place  which  according  to  us,  belongs  to  us,  must  belong  to  us, 
and  is  a  part  of  India.  But  it  is  perfectly  true  that  in  law  it  has  been  part  of 
Portuguese  territory. 

Some  people,  I  think  Shri  Nath  Pai  and  one  or  two  others,  spoke  about  the 
virtues  of  adventure  and  a  spirit  of  adventure.  And  it  reminded  me  of  something 
I  had  said  already  some  30  years  ago. 

Nath  Pai:  Don’t  you  feel  it  today? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  explaining  it.  I  have  not  said  anything  against  adventure. 
I  am  all  for  adventure;  I  have  said,  do  not  be  adventurist,  which  means  something 
entirely  different.  That  is  the  difficulty,  about  using  a  foreign  language.  To  be 
adventurist  is  not  good  at  any  time.  To  be  venturesome,  to  be  fearless  and 
going  in  for  adventure  is  normal  unless  it  is  rank  foolish  adventure;  because 
adventure  may  be  foolish  or  good.  That  is  a  different  matter.  But  I  do  think  that 
adventurist  action  is  not  just  nonnal;  and  certainly  not  by  any  person  in  a 
responsible  position  in  Government  because  he  is  not  playing  with  his  own.  I 
am  not  playing  with  my  life  or  my  anything.  I  have  no  business  to  take  vast 
risks  for  a  great  country  like  India.  It  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  to  talk 
about  being  venturesome.  I  agree  each  individual  should  be.  A  person  who 
loses  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  not  much  good. 

I  forget  which  hon.  Member,  but  I  think  it  was  Shri  Khadilkar  who  read  an 
extract  or  referred  to  a  newspaper  in  England.  Let  me  say  that  the  newspaper 
is  a  very  good  newspaper  as  far  as  news  is  concerned,  but  it  is  a  highly 
conservative  newspaper.  The  trouble  was  that  the  reasoning  and  the  thinking 
and  even  the  language  of  the  newspaper  should  fit  in  so  much  with  the  thinking 


3 1 .  Mahavir  Tyagi,  Congress  MP,  from  Dehradun,  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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and  reasoning  of  Shri  Masani  and  the  Swatantra  Party.  It  has  not  added  really 
because  it  has  come  to  this.  In  our  public  life  the  party  which  the  hon.  Member 
represents  does  represent  the  viewpoint  which  is  The  Daily  Telegraph's 
viewpoint.  That  is  a  fact  whether  it  is  in  social  policy  or  in  political  policy  or 
international  policy.  It  all  fits  in. 

M.R.  Masani:  There  is  not  one  argument  in  that  editorial  of  The  Daily 
Telegraph  which  has  anything  to  do  with  my  speech.  What  I  said  was  a 
logical  thing.  Can  you  fight  on  three  or  four  fronts.  The  issues  raised  in 
The  Daily  Telegraph  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  speech.  I  wish  the  Prime 
Minister  would  not  distort  things  and  link  up  things  to  attempt  guilt  by. 
Please  read  the  article. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Daily  Telegraph  also  refers  to  the  elections. 

M.R.  Masani:  That  may  be. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  And  warned  us  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Goa,  warned 
us  of  the  grievous  and  distant  consequences.  It  was  almost  a  threat;  really  the 
consequences  were  not  so  much  in  Goa  but  somewhere  else.  The  hon.  Member 
is  constantly  telling  us  and  warning  us  not  to  get  tied  up  in  Goa  but  devote  all 
our  energy  in  more  worthwhile  pursuits. 

As  I  pointed  out,  so  far  as  the  frontier  in  Goa  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
question  of  overlapping  or  conflict  or  getting  tied  up  anywhere. 

I  have  to  deal  with  one  or  two  facts. 

Nath  Pai:  It  is  not  a  question  of  foreign  language.  After  listening  to  what 
the  Prime  Minister  says  about  Goa,  we  find  it  difficult  to  say  where  exactly 
he  differs  from  Shri  Masani.  He  said  that  he  differs  basically  from  Shri 
Masani.  He  is  reaching  the  same  conclusions. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know  to  what  conclusions  that  I  have  reached  the 
hon.  Member  is  referring  to.  I  do  not  know.  (Interruptions). 

Speaker:32  Does  the  hon.  Member  want  the  Prime  Minister  to  say  here  and 
now  that  he  declares  war? 


32.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 
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Nath  Pai:  No,  no. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  regard  to  Tibet  Shri  Tyagi  referred  to  an  old  British  treaty 
with  Tibet.  I  wonder  if  Shri  Tyagi  has  read  the  old  so-called  British  treaty.  It 
was  a  treaty  which,  among  other  things  laid  down  that  as  the  routes  were 
unsafe,  till  they  were  made  safe  by  the  Government  there,  we  could  keep  200 
men  here  to  guard  our  couriers  and  postmen  and  others,  a  few  men  in  Lhasa, 
in  Yangtse  and  Yatung.  That  was  one  part  of  the  treaty.  As  soon  as  the  routes 
were  declared  safe,  then,  we  had  to  remove  them.  They  were  not  an  army  of 
occupation;  they  were  to  protect  our  couriers.  We  had  a  telegraph  system  and 
it  was  to  protect  the  telegraph  system  from  marauders  and  others.  In  any 
event,  quite  regardless  of  whether  a  revolution  took  place  in  China  and  the 
Chinese  came  to  Tibet  or  not,  we  had  to  remove  those  people  after  we  became 
independent.  It  is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  our  aim  that  we  should  keep  200 
people  there;  it  is  not  good  at  all;  they  could  not  fight;  they  cannot  carry  on  any 
major  operation:  they  were  there  only  as  a  kind  of  guard.  And  when  the 
communist  revolution  came  in  and  they  started  coming  in  there,  obviously  we 
had  to  remove  them;  we  did  not  want  them  to  be  left  there  to  be  arrested  and 
then  march  an  army  to  release  them.  The  whole  thing  could  not  be  done;  there 
is  no  question  of  doing  it.  The  old  Tibetan  treaty  lapsed  by  the  efflux  of  time. 
We  cannot  stick  to  it. 

Tyagi:  I  was  only  answering  them  by  arguing  that  our  stay  in  Tibet  would 

have  been  ineffective  in  stopping  China  entering,  even  if  we  had  stayed; 

even  then  that  would  have  been  the  position. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  You  were  completely  right;  that  is  what  I  am  saying  in  a 
slightly  different  language.  The  hon.  members  go  on  saying  that  we  betrayed 
Tibet,  we  came  away  from  there.  There  is  no  basis  for  saying  so;  I  do  not 
understand  it.  One  can  say  things  like  a  brave  knight  though  we  had  to  come 
away  from  there  and  there  was  no  chance  or  possibility  of  our  staying  there 
unless  of  course  we  wanted  to  declare  a  war  against  China  and  send  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  Army  across  the  Himalayas  which  is  beyond  our  desire  or  capacity. 
We  had  to  bring  back  the  200  or  300  people  we  had  there;  we  had  to  hand  over 
the  telegraph  and  postal  system  there;  we  could  not  run  them  if  they  were 
there.  The  only  other  change  that  took  place — major  change — was  that  instead 
of  the  British  representative  there,  in  future  our  representative  was  called  the 
Consul-General  in  Tibet.  One  thing  we  could  have  done  perhaps  and  that  was 
to  say  that  we  disapproved  of  all  that  had  happened  in  Tibet;  the  Chinese  are  a 
bad  people;  we  will  have  nothing  with  them.  It  is  conceivable.  We  may  have, 
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after  coming  over  to  India,  expressed  ourselves  strongly  against  the  Chinese 
activities.  Well.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  correct  or  right  or  proper  in  that 
context  or  in  any  context.  Anyhow,  it  would  have  meant  no  difference  to  Tibet. 
To  say  that  Tibet,  by  our  action,  fell  to  China  and  we  could  have  checked 
China  has  manifestly  nothing  to  do  with  relation  to  facts  or  reality. 

Nath  Pai:  I  pointed  out  from  your  own  speeches  and  other  documents. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Pointed  out  what? 

Nath  Pai:  Pointed  out  what  you  have  yourself  said.  There  was  not  only  any 
question  of  our  being  unable  to  do  something.  You  took  the  position 
consistently  of  solemnising  what  China  has  done  there;  you  never  said  a 
word  of  disapproval.  Tibetans  would  have  got  the  greatest  moral  support; 
whether  they  would  have  succeeded  or  not  is  a  different  matter. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Hon.  Member  will  remember  that  we  did  accept  a  fact  which 
had  been  there  long  before  the  communists  came  there,  which  the  British  had 
done  before  us  whom  we  succeeded  here — in  regard  to  this  policy,  I  mean.  He 
pointed  out  about  the  suzerainty  of  China  and  hon.  Member  read  out  from  the 
book  of  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

Nath  Pai:  I  am  quoting  your  speech;  you  have  mentioned  sovereignty  and 
suzerainty  simultaneously. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  also  had  the  good  fortune  of  reading  that  book  and  a 
number  of  other  books  in  connection  with  this.  The  hon.  Member  may  remember 
that  when  in  a  different  context  a  similar  situation  arose,  that  is,  in  191 1  I  think, 
when  the  Thirteenth  Dalai  Lama  was  pushed  out  of  Tibet,  he  came  and  took 
refuge  in  India.  I  think  it  was  probably  in  Darjeeling.  He  went  to  the  then 
Governor  of  Bengal  somewhere  there  and  he  hoped  that  they  were  friends; 
they  were  the  British  at  that  time.  Sir  Charles  Bell  writes:  he  came  expecting  us 
immediately  to  march  an  army  to  help  him  against  the  Chinese  and  when  I  told 
him  that  could  not  be  done,  they  were  not  going  to  attack  China  on  this  issue, 
the  poor  man  was  struck  dumb — the  Dalai  Lama.  This  is  as  far  as  my  memory 
goes.  The  British  Government  wanted  the  Dalai  Lama  to  have  some  strength 
and  the  Chinese  Government  not  to  come  to  our  own  borders;  although  the 
Chinese  Government  was  then  a  very  weak  Government  even  then  they  hesitated 
and  they  did  not  do  anything.  The  Dalai  Lama  had  remained  here  for  a  long 
time  till  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Peking — the  first  revolution — and  because 
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of  that  revolution  their  hold  on  Tibet  collapsed.  Then  the  Dalai  Lama  went 
back. 

I  am  merely  pointing  out  this.  It  is  almost  a  repetition  of  history,  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  and  this  thing  happened  there,  with  one  big  difference:  that 
what  emerged  now  was  a  strong,  powerful  central  Government  in  China,  not 
with  that  confusion  of  the  revolutionary  period  as  fifty  years  ago. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  Shri  Nath  Pai  referred  to  Himmatsinghji’s  report 
and  asked  what  has  happened  to  it.  I  sent  for  the  papers;  I  cannot  read  the 
whole  report,  but  I  shall  read  the  note  on  it,  when  the  report  was  sent — not  the 
report  sent  previously — 

“The  President  has  recently  seen  the  report  of  the  North  and  North-Eastern 
Border  Defence  Committee.  He  has  asked  for  a  note  indicating  the  action  taken 
on  each  of  the  Committee’s  recommendations.” 

This  note  is  dated  in  September,  1959.  Another  paragraph  is: 

“It  will  be  seen  that  almost  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Border  Defence 
Committee  have  been  implemented.  The  only  important  recommendation  which 
has  not  been  fully  implemented  is  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  certain 
roads.” 

In  this  connection,  some  other  paper  should  be  seen,  because,  subsequently, 
this  was  taken  up.  Indeed,  as  the  hon.  Member  knows,  apart  from  the  border 
Committee,  we  took  up  this  question  in  a  biggish  way  just  about  then  or  a  little 
later. 

Shri  Nath  Pai  and  others  asked  us  not  to  be  misled  by  the  mirage  of  friendship 
with  China,  and  asked  us  also  not  to  keep  on  to  the  treaty;  they  further  said  that 
if  we  consider  any  treaty  with  China  certain  pre-conditions  should  be  laid  down 
about  the  vacation,  etc.  Some  other  hon.  Members  went  a  little  further  and  said 
that  we  should  have  no  treaty,  presumably  even  if  they  vacate  or  accept  the 
condition  we  lay  down. 

It  really  is  a  question  obviously  not  of  accepting  their  proposal,  but  I  would 
submit  also  not  of  merely  saying  “No”,  because  it  has  no  meaning,  but  of 
replying  in  some  conditional  form;  the  conditions  naturally  would  relate  to  their 
aggression,  whatever  it  is — something  like  that.  I  cannot  say  now,  because  one 
has  to  give  thought  to  it,  because  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  we  will  do.  But 
when  I  had  said  that,  I  had  some  such  thing  in  mind. 

About  this  mirage  of  friendship  with  China,  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon. 
Member  has  concluded  from  the  various  discussions  we  have  had,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year  or  so  or  more  than  one  and  a  half  years,  that  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  this  image  of  a  friendly  China  next  to  our  border.  Obviously  we  are  not.  I 
am  trying  to  explain  my  thinking  on  this  subject.  Quite  apart  from  friendship  or 
hostility,  looking  at  it  objectively,  ten  years  ago,  soon,  after  the  revolution,  we 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  borders  were  going  to  be,  well,  threatened  in 
some  way.  In  what  way,  of  course,  we  do  not  know.  From  that  moment  we 
had  this  picture,  because  national  policies  are  often  based  on  certain  objective 
considerations  apart  from  the  views.  The  views  may  expedite  a  certain  direction 
or  delay  it.  But  from  that  moment  we  had  this  in  view. 

This  report  of  the  Himmatsinghji  Committee  is  dated  soon  after  the  Chinese 
Revolution  and  soon  after  I  think  the  Chinese  had  come  to  Tibet  in  195 1 ,  a  year 
after,  but  long  before  any  other  development.  They  discussed  it  at  length  about 
this  matter,  about  the  fact  of  these  new  developments,  on  the  border  situation 
and  they  gave  their  views.  So  these  facts  have  long  been  before  us.  You  may 
say,  and  you  may  be  right  in  saying,  that  we  were  overtaken  by  certain  events, 
possibly;  but  we  never  doubted  that  these  questions  were  arising  and  will  arise 
in  the  future.  And,  as  I  have  said  previously,  we  took  steps  too.  Again  you  may 
say  that  the  steps  should  have  been  more  and  more  strong.  We  took  steps 
chiefly  in  the  North-East  Frontier  Agency  border  and  partly  in  Ladakh.  But 
certainly  we  did  not  take  all  the  steps  we  should  have  taken.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  us  to  take  all  the  steps  because  of  various  difficulties — terrain  etc.  We  did 
take  those  steps.  So  the  question  of  our  losing  all  perspective,  thinking  of  a 
friendly  China  sitting  there  and  taking  no  steps  is  a  wrong  view,  because  from 
the  very  beginning  we  had  been  thinking  of  this  regardless  of  Chinese  friendship 
or  not.  The  fact  of  a  huge  elephant  of  a  country  sitting  near  our  border  is  itself 
a  fact  that  we  could  not  ignore,  and  a  country  which  has  a  different  policy  and 
a  country  whose,  even  apart  from  communism,  past  history  has  been,  whenever 
strong,  one  of  expansion.  After  all,  some  time  or  the  other  most  of  these  countries 
round  about  us  paid  tribute  to  China — Burma  paid  tribute  to  them,  Nepal  paid 
tribute  to  China — and  they  can  easily  twist  that  thing  and  say:  “Well,  you  are 
subordinate  to  us.”  If  you  take  that  long  period  of  several  hundred  years,  all 
kinds  of  things  have  happened  in  history.  So  we  were  not  at  all  complacent 
about  China’s  presence  near  our  border.  We  were  constantly  thinking  about  it. 

Our  thinking  ran  on  two  lines.  One  was  that  this  was  a  reason  to  strengthen 
our  country  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  strengthen  it  industrially.  That  is  the  real 
strength  out  of  which  armies  come,  out  of  which  arms  come,  aeroplanes  come 
and  not  merely  by  buying  aircraft  from  America  or  Russia  or  England  and 
training  some  people.  That  is  superficial.  Where  you  are  thinking  of  the  future 
in  some  perspective  you  have  to  think  of  building  it  yourself.  So  there  is  the 
importance  of  the  Five  Year  Plan,  the  importance  of  our  developing  our  defence 
industry,  our  defence  science.  It  was  thought  of  in  this  connection  that  defence 
science  is  highly  important,  because  it  is  science  that  gives  rise  to  these  things. 
One  of  our  hon.  Members  on  this  side,  on  our  side,  suggested  “scrap  the  Five 
Year  Plan  and  do  this”  If  we  scrap  the  Five  Year  Plan  we  scrap  India,  we 
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surrender  to  China  the  moment  we  scrap  the  Five  Year  Plan  because  we  have 
nothing  left  to  face  this  menace  not  today  or  tomorrow  or  the  day  after  but  ten 
years,  twenty  years  or  thirty  years.  It  is  extraordinary. 

Sushila  Nayar:33 1  did  not  say . . . 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Sir,  I  have  not  mentioned  any  name. 

Sushila  Nayar:  What  I  said  was,  concentrate  on  the  development  of  the 

border  areas  instead  of  other  places. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  may  be  a  very  desirable  objective  and  that  is  being 
done.  But  I  want  to  concentrate  more  on  a  thousand  factories  which  produce 
goods,  I  want  to  concentrate  on  better  agriculture,  this,  that  and  the  other.  As 
for  the  border  areas,  I  referred  to  certain  border  areas.  Certainly  they  can  be 
developed.  But  if  anyone  imagines  that  we  are  going  to  develop  these  areas,  let 
us  say,  in  Ladakh,  all  I  can  say  is  that  he  or  she  is  totally  ignorant  of  where 
human  beings  normally  live.  If  we  ask  people  to  go  and  settle  down  there  they 
will  be  a  tremendous  burden  on  us  to  feed  them  and  to  keep  them  going.  You 
cannot  settle  them  there.  Maybe,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  Tibetans  can  go 
and  settle  there.  It  is  a  possibility.  Because,  they  are  used  to  these  altitudes  and 
this  kind  of  life.  Even  they  will  find  it  difficult. 

So,  it  is  a  question  of  looking  at  it  from  a  long  perspective,  As  Shri  Sharma34 
has  mentioned  it,  one  has  to  consider  the  relations  of  not  today  but  what  would 
be  the  relationship  between  India  and  China  fifty  years  or  hundred  years  hence. 
We  must  have  a  long  term  perspective;  we  must  not  be  swept  away  by  the 
present.  And  when  we  have  a  long  term  perspective,  we  have  to  see  what  it 
leads  to  ultimately  and  we  must  be  prepared  for  it.  We  do  not  aim  at  war;  we 
want  to  settle  it  otherwise  because,  in  the  long  term  perspective,  it  would  be 
disastrous  for  us,  for  China  and,  I  think,  for  Asia,  if  for  the  next  fifty  years  we 
live  in  hostility  and  enmity  on  the  frontier  all  the  time.  We  are  both  big  countries. 
Neither  country  is  going  to  be  knocked  down  or  knocked  flat.  So,  if  we  go  on, 
coming  in  the  way  of  development  with  feelings  of  hatred  and  fear,  it  is  so  bad 
and  it  will  reflect  in  so  many  ways  in  the  world,  taking  even  the  shape  of  cold 
war  which  one  wants  to  avoid. 


33.  Janata  Party  MP  from  UP. 

34.  D.C.  Sharma. 
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Meanwhile,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  is  and  one  can  only  deal 
with  the  situation  by  preparing  for  it  in  every  way,  so  that  whatever  has  to  be 
done  is  done  thoroughly  and  quickly.  It  is  a  simple  equation.  Any  other  way  of 
looking  at  it  would,  I  submit,  be,  if  I  may  use  the  word  again,  adventurist. 

There  are  one  or  two  words  and  I  am  done.  Much  was  said  about  the 
recognition  of  the  provisional  government  of  Algeria.  Before  that,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  another  thing.  Shri  Tyagi  asked  why  our  Ambassadors  in  China  or  in 
Peking  did  not  inform  us  about  all  these  developments.  What  developments?  In 
Aksai  Chin  area?  Well,  the  simple  answer  is:  because  they  did  not  know,  and 
the  further  answer  is  they  could  not  know.  It  is  not  possible  for  them  or  anybody 
to  know  except  the  select  circles  which  might  know.  Normally  news  about 
things  prevailing  there  come  in  a  very  very  limited  way;  whatever  the  Government 
wants  to  give;  there  is  no  other  way.  And  this  particular  thing  taking  place 
about  5,000  miles  away  from  Peking,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  one  to  know 
unless  the  Government  agencies  put  it  out.  We  did  get  to  know  first  of  Aksai 
Chin  area  because  it  was  published  in  a  Chinese  magazine.  Immediately,  our 
Ambassador  drew  attention  to  it.  The  Ambassadors  we  have  sent  to  China  ever 
since  the  rebellion  have  been  top-ranking  Ambassadors,  because  we  attach 
importance  to  this  position  that  was  arising  there  and,  so  far,  our  best  men 
have  been  sent  there. 

I  confess  that  this  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  Algerian  Government 
has  troubled  us  greatly,  because  our  minds  and  hearts  are  with  the  Algerians 
fighting  for  their  freedom.  We  have  said  so  repeatedly.  We  have  helped  them  in 
many  ways,  morally  and  otherwise,  apart  from  resolutions,  diplomatically  and 
otherwise.  It  was  not  merely  a  question  of  legal  flaw,  although  legally  one 
normally  does  not  recognise  a  Government  that  does  not  exist  in  its  own  territory. 
It  is  an  emigre  Government.  It  is  recognized  only  in  wartime  for  special 
purposes.  But  the  real  difficulty  was — we  considered  it  several  times — whether 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  Algerians  if  we  recognize  it  or  refrain  from 
doing  so.  As  we  have  said,  we  are  thinking  of  it,  we  continue  to  think  about  it, 
and  a  time  may  come  when  we  will  do  it. 

But  in  the  last  two  years  or  so  there  have  been  constant  talks  between  the 
Algerian  national  leaders  and  the  French  Government  and  always  there  has 
been  hope  that  these  will  lead  to  some  result.  I  still  hope  and  I  think  it  is  quite 
conceivable  and  even  probable  that  some  agreement  will  be  arrived  at  fairly 
soon  to  make  Algeria  free  and  independent.  So  I  was  informed  too  when  I  was 
passing  through  Paris  recently.  But  I  cannot  guarantee  because  there  have  been 
so  many  slips  in  the  past.  This  kind  of  a  thing  on  the  verge  of  taking  place,  a 
gesture  because  it  would  only  be  a  gesture  of  saying  that  we  recognise  the 
provisional  government,  instead  of  helping  them  may  even  come  in  the  way. 
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That  is  our  thinking.  We  may  be  wrong  or  we  may  be  right.  We  thought  we 
may  even  come  in  their  way.  It  will  certainly  come  in  our  way  to  deal  with  this 
problem  in  any  other  way  because  then  all  the  other  approaches  will  be  barred. 
Anyhow,  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  this,  that  we  have  felt  very  strongly 
the  tremendous  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  the  Algerian  people.  In  their  struggle 
we  have  been  wholeheartedly  with  them.  We  have  expressed  ourselves  in  this 
way  everywhere,  in  diplomatic  correspondence,  in  private  talks,  in  the  United 
Nations,  here  and  everywhere.  As  to  this  gesture  of  recognition,  it  might  under 
certain  circumstances  do  good  and  it  might  not.  One  balances  these  things  and 
in  the  balance  we  thought  that  it  might  do  a  little  more  harm  to  their  cause  than 
otherwise.  That  is  why  we  did  not  do  it. 

Renu  Chakravartty:35Why  not  explain  this  position  because  there  is  a  lot  of 

misunderstanding  on  this  point?  Why  it  will  harm  them  is  a  point  which  is 

not  understood  either  by  our  people  or  by  others. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  into  all  these  details.  First  of  all,  our 
approach  in  this  matter  to  the  French  Government  would  not  only  be  limited 
but  ended.  Our  views  and  our  approach  have  some  value  for  them  and  for  the 
reasons  too.  The  French  Government,  I  believe,  attaches  some  value  to  our 
opinion;  not  that  it  follows  us,  but  it  does  attach  some  value.  That  door  is 
closed  then.  That  itself  is  some  loss  for  them. 

I  will  just  refer  to  one  thing  more,  because  this  matter  comes  up  frequently, 
about  the  Chinese  treaties  with  Burma  and  Nepal.  They  are  independent 
countries.  They  do  what  they  feel  like  doing.  They  have  done  something  which 
we  do  not  wholly  like,  certainly  Nepal.  So  far  as  Burma  is  concerned  in  spite  of 
our  very  close  friendship  with  them — they  consult  us;  we  consult  each  other — 
they  thought  in  their  context  of  things  that  they  should  arrive  at  that  treaty  with 
China  about  their  border.  Certainly,  looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view  it 
brought  them  some  benefits.  About  that  trijunction  which  was  referred  to  they 
did  not  agree,  it  is  true  that  they  might  have  gone  further  and  refused  to  have 
any  treaty  at  all.  But  there  is  no  agreement  on  that  issue  and  the  basic  agreement, 
or  rather  the  border  agreement  is  based  on  the  assumption  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  crest  of  the  Himalayas  being  the  boundary  line.  That  has  always  been 
our  contention  about  our  border  with  China,  namely,  that  it  is  the  watershed, 
which  the  Chinese  have  not  accepted  here.  But  in  both  the  Burmese  and  the 
Japanese  cases  they  have  accepted  that  contention  and  I  do  not  see  how  they 


35.  Communist  Party  MP  from  West  Bengal. 
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can  deny  and  repudiate  it,  when  the  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  India. 
So  these  treaties  except  for  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  having  treaties  with 
China  which  may  be  thought  undesirable  by  some,  are  not  harmful  to  us.  To 
some  extent,  they  are  advantageous  to  us  and  to  some  extent,  where  they 
might  be  harmful,  the  matter  has  not  been  finally  decided  yet  about  the 
trijunction. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  we  cannot  afford  to  look  at  any  matter  today  in  an 
isolated  way.  They  are  all  connected  with  each  other  and  affect  each  other. 
India  is  not  a  small  country.  It  is  big  and  what  India  does  has  a  certain  effect  on 
others.  What  India  thinks  also  is  respected  and  regarded  by  others.  Therefore, 
in  what  we  do  and  what  we  think,  we  have  to  be  careful,  also  looking  at  the 
future  perspective,  and  not  get  tied  up  today,  which  may  in  some  way  come  in 
the  way  of  our  progress  in  future.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  Shri  Jaganathan 
Rao’s36  substitute  motion. 


248.  To  J.J.  Singh:  Will  Not  Sign  Pledge37 


December  7,  1961 


Dear  JJ, 

Your  letter  of  December  4th.  38 1  still  do  not  think  it  will  be  quite  appropriate  for 
me  to  sign  your  Nuclear  Test  pledge  or  appeal  although  I  agree  with  it  and  have 
sent  you  my  good  wishes. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


36.  Congress  MP  from  Koraput,  Orissa. 

37.  Letter  to  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  a  Million  Signatures  to  Ban  Nuclear 
Tests. 

38.  The  letter  has  not  been  traced.  However,  a  Committee  for  a  Million  Signatures  to  Ban 
Nuclear  Tests  had  been  recently  formed  and  J.J.  Singh  was  sending  letters  to  industrialists 
and  politicians  alike  to  become  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  and  send  donations. 
Perhaps  he  wrote  to  Nehru  also.  See  NMML,  J.J.  Singh  Papers,  I  &  II  Instalment, 
Subject  File  No.  132  and  133. 
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249.  To  Frank  Graham:  Disarmament  by  Electronics39 

December  8,  1961 

Dear  Dr  Graham, 

You  were  good  enough  to  write  to  me  on  the  5th  July  and  send  me  a  letter  from 
Brig.  General  Hugh  B.  Hester.  In  this  letter  a  proposal  was  made  about 
disarmament  by  electronics.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  the  delay  in  sending 
you  a  proper  reply.  This  delay  was  caused  chiefly  because  the  subject  was 
such  that  I  could  give  no  opinion.  I  referred  it  to  our  Atomic  Energy  experts. 
They  have  only  now  sent  me  a  reply.  I  enclose  the  advice  I  have  received. 
With  warm  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


[Enclosure] 

The  paper  advocates  an  approach  to  disarmament  which  consists  in  each 
country  agreeing  to  attach  suitable  electronic  devices,  called  radio  control 
destruct  charges,  to  its  weapons  in  such  a  way  that  by  sending  an  appropriate 
coded  signal  from  a  transmitting  station,  the  weapons  can  be  rendered 
ineffective.  It  is  envisaged  that  a  neutral  Commission  should  be  set  up  to  inspect 
and  ensure  that  these  devices  have  been  attached  to  the  weapons  of  all  the 
countries.  It  is  proposed  that  electronic  lie  detectors  should  be  used  to  ensure 
that  all  weapons  are  revealed  and  no  fraud  is  committed.  At  a  fixed  point  of 
time,  called  the  D-instant,  determined  in  joint  consultation  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  coded  signals  are  to  be  made  known  to  the  UN  Secretary 
General,  who  is  expected  immediately  to  render  all  the  weapons  in  the  world 
simultaneously  ineffective. 

While  it  is  technically  feasible  to  provide  all  weapons  with  suitable 
electronically  controlled  destruct  charges  which  will  render  them  ineffective  at 
any  given  moment,  there  are  ways  in  which  a  nation  can  safeguard  its  weapons 
even  at  D-instant.  For  instance,  if  the  weapons  are  shielded  under  water,  the 
coded  signals  will  not  be  able  to  render  them  ineffective.  They  could  also  be 
protected  by  being  enclosed  in  metal  cages.  To  some  extent  one  can  probably 

39.  Letter  to  the  UN  mediator  for  India  and  Pakistan  on  the  Kashmir  dispute;  address:  c/o 

The  United  Nations,  New  York. 
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guard  against  water  shielding  by  systems  that  seem  to  have  been  recently 
developed  for  submarine  communications.  In  the  case  of  metal  shielding, 
however,  there  is  no  known  counter  measure.  Further,  even  if  the  weapons  are 
all  rendered  ineffective  at  D-instant,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  nations 
concerned  will  not  re-instal  the  trigger  mechanisms  thereafter. 

Again,  the  lie  detector  is  not  as  fool  proof  as  would  be  desired.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  in  American  scientific  journals,  on  the  basis  of  experience 
in  using  this  system  in  USA,  that  lie  detection  by  this  method  cannot  give  100% 
error  free  indication.  The  efficiency  of  detection  depends  not  only  on  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  lie  detector,  but  also  on  the  mode  of  interviewing  and 
questioning.  In  fact,  serious  doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  the  requisite 
degree  of  reliability  can  be  achieved  by  an  international  inspectorate  by  means 
of  a  lie  detector. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  present  proposal  does  not  have  the  merit  of  providing 
a  solution  to  disarmament  without  dependence  on  fairplay  and  good  conscience 
and  mutual  trust  among  the  nations  concerned. 


[End] 

250.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  The  International  Situation — I40 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru): 
Sir,  I  move: 

“That  the  present  international  situation  and  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  India  in  relation  there  to  be  taken  into  consideration”. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  or  so,  there  have  been  several  discussions  in 
this  House  and  the  other  House  on  some  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  would 
like  not  to  cover  the  same  ground  as  far  as  it  is  possible  because  that  is 
unnecessary  and  perhaps  rather  boring  to  the  House.  Apart  from  what  they 
have  heard  here,  they  have  had  access  no  doubt  to  what  I  said  in  the  other 
House.  If  necessity  arises,  I  shall  deal  with  any  matter  to  which  hon.  Members 
may  refer  in  the  course  of  their  speeches.  In  particular,  we  discussed  the 
question  of  our  border  with  China  fairly  fully  the  other  day  in  this  House41  and 
I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  that  question  as  such  but  there  are  two  or  three 


40.  Motion,  11  December  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  27  November-15  December  1961, 
Vol.  XXXVI,  Nos.  1-15,  cols  1765-1778. 

41.  See  item  264. 
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matters  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer.  One  is  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  replies 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  they  have  taken  exception  to  the  fact  that  while 
giving  publicity  to  a  large  number  of  their  letters  we  have  not  published  two  or 
three  of  their  communications,  and  some  reference  to  that  has  been  made  in 
the  Indian  press  too,  that  is,  derived  from  the  Chinese  objection.  Well,  Sir,  we 
have  received  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am,  with  your  permission,  placing 
copies  of  these  Chinese  letters  and  replies,  received  subsequent  to  the  publication 
of  White  Paper  V,  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  it  has  possibly  been  handed 
over  to  the  Rajya  Sabha  Secretariat.  (Placed  in  Library.  See  No.  LT-3445/61). 
The  reason  for  these  not  being  included  was  a  simple  one,  that  two  or  three  of 
them  are  quite  recent,  received  after  the  publication  of  our  White  Paper  or 
when  it  was  in  the  press;  one  or  two  others  related  to  charges  of  violation  of 
Chinese  air  space,  and  these  were  under  enquiry  by  us.  Whenever  these  charges 
come,  naturally  we  have  to  enquire.  We  have  to  send  them  to  the  Defence 
Ministry  and  to  Air  Headquarters  and  they  enquire  rather  carefully  so  that  our 
answer  may  be  based  on  full  information.  Therefore,  there  was  some  delay  in 
placing  them  on  the  Table  because  we  wanted  to  place  those  along  with  our 
answer.  Now  that  the  answer  has  been  sent,  it  was  sent  two  or  three  days  ago 
in  the  course  of  the  last  week,  two  or  three  messages  were  sent  to  them.  I  am 
placing  all  these  papers  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Members  will  find  that  they  are  in  the  main  two  kinds  of 
communications  received  by  us  from  the  Chinese  Government.  In  the  main, 
they  are  charges  of  violation  of  their  air  space  or  even  their  land  space,  and  in 
the  main  again,  they  consider  our  aircraft  flying  over  our  territory  which  happens 
to  be  controlled  by  them,  as  a  violation  of  their  air  space  which  we  are  totally 
unable  to  accept.  This  is  the  kind  of  argument,  and  this  applies  to  some  land 
space  too.  Our  patrols  go  there  and  they  raise  objection  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  come  into  what  is  Chinese  territory.  We  do  not  accept  that.  Sometimes 
their  charges  are  completely  baseless  as  nobody  has  gone  but  sometimes  it  is  a 
fact  that  our  patrols  have  gone  and  they  went  there  because  it  is  our  territory 
and  we  can  send  them  wherever  we  want.  We  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  it  is 
their  territory  even  indirectly.  Now,  hon.  Members  will  see  these  letters  and 
papers  which  really  do  not  raise  any  new  point,  but  rather  in  continuation  of 
this  verbal  warfare  that  goes  on.  The  first  of  letters  is  dated,  I  think,  October 
7,  and  is  about  air  space  violation,  as  far  as  I  remember.  Now,  may  I  say  how 
we  get  these  letters?  They  are  handed  over  to  our  Embassy  in  Peking  who 
usually  send  the  substance  of  that  or  sometimes  the  whole  of  that  by  telegram, 
following  it  up  with  the  actual  document  received  or  rather  the  actual  document 
plus  a  translation  in  English.  The  actual  document  is  in  Chinese.  So,  the  receipt 
of  the  actual  document  is  sometimes  delayed  by  a  few  days  because  it  comes 
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through  the  Diplomatic  Bag;  although  we  have  received  the  gist  of  it  by  telegram, 
a  few  days’  delay  occurs,  and  if  it  is  a  complaint  of  this  type,  an  enquiry  may 
have  to  be  made,  which  takes  a  little  more  time,  because  enquiry  is  not  only 
here  in  the  Defence  Ministry  but  sometimes  locally  from  the  local  posts  there. 
As  I  said,  there  are  two  types  of  paper,  one  deals  with  these  charges  of  violation 
of  air  space  or  land  space  which,  according  to  them,  belong  to  them  and 
according  to  us  one,  which  they  have  occupied  illegally.  The  other  is  general 
charges  of  anti-Chinese  campaigns  here,  press  or  others.  Sometimes  they  object 
to  what  I  have  said  sometimes  to  the  press,  and  to  one  thing  in  particular  they 
took  strong  exception,  the  publication  in  India  News ,  which  our  Embassy  there 
publishes,  a  little  leaflet,  pamphlet,  of  the  resolution  of  the  All  India  Congress 
Committee,  just  the  resolution  about  China.  No,  what  happened  was  that  the 
Chinese  press  published  a  distorted  version  of  that  resolution,  not  the  whole 
one,  and  there  were  comments  on  that  in  the  Chinese  press,  strong  comments 
against  India  and  against  our  policy.  Thereafter,  our  Embassy  published  the 
correct  resolution  in  their  India  News  which  again  has  a  limited  circulation,  it  is 
circulated  to  the  foreign  embassies  in  Peking  and  to  some  others.  They  took 
strong  exception  to  this  publication  of  the  resolution  of  the  All  India  Congress 
Committee  in  this  India  News ,  and  there  are  two  letters  dealing  with  that.  They 
said  “You  do  not  permit  our  Embassy  in  Delhi  or  you  object  when  they  publish 
something  of  this  kind  and  yet  you  publish  it.”  Well  hon.  Members  will 
themselves  read  that  and  our  reply  to  it. 

Lately,  in  the  last  few  days,  apart  from  these  letters,  as  our  own  press  has 
referred  to,  there  has  been  rather  an  intense  anti-Indian  campaign  in  the  Chinese 
press.  These  campaigns  there  come  on  and  go  off  as  if  one  was  turning  a  tap, 
they  come  and  sometimes,  after  a  few  days  of  it,  the  tap  is  turned  off  and  they 
stop.  This  is  what  is  happening  there.  This  was  turned  on  and  all  the  papers 
there  suddenly  came  out  with  violent  attacks  on  India.  Now,  those  had  been 
dealt  with  previously  and  no  doubt  will  be  dealt  with,  but  there  is  one  aspect  of 
it  which  grieves  me  very  much.  Policies  may  differ,  even  differ  very  greatly  as 
they  do,  but  there  are  certain  criteria  of  good  conduct  which  till  recent  years 
were  supposed  to  govern  diplomatic  relations.  Unfortunately,  the  cold  war  has 
rather  put  an  end  to  that  but  what  grieves  me  is  that  a  country  like  China  which 
perhaps  more  than  almost  any  other  country  has  had  a  reputation  for  hundreds, 
and,  if  you  like,  even  thousands  of  years  in  particular  of  extreme  courtesy, 
politeness  and,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  cultured  behaviour,  should  behave  like 
this.  They  have  done  many  good  things  and  many  bad  things  in  their  history, 
but  this  reputation  has  persisted  and  it  was  to  be  expected  because,  as  if  often 
said,  the  two  countries  with  this  tremendous  and  long  experience,  continued 
experience  of  the  past,  have  been  India  and  China,  and  all  these  hundreds  and 
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thousands  of  years  have  conditioned  these  two  countries.  To  see  a  country  like 
that,  famous  for  its  cultured  behaviour  suddenly  to  forget  all  the  lessons  of  its 
past  and  adopt  this  behaviour  is  painful.  I  am  not  referring  to  policies  or  aims 
or  to  anything  of  that  kind;  that  is  a  different  matter;  but  there  are  certain 
things  which,  I  feel  are  almost  more  important  than  external  policies  that  a 
country  adopts.  Surely,  what  are  the  isms  and  the  policies  meant  for?  They  are 
meant  for  the  development  of  the  individual,  of  the  human  being,  of  the  country. 
That  is  the  ultimate  aim  surely;  otherwise,  there  will  be  no  aim  left  at  all  except 
just  conflict  and  when  that  aim  itself  is  forgotten  and  something  is  done  which 
goes  against  that  basic  aim  of  human  society,  then  it  is  painful.  And  so,  I  have 
been  grieved,  and  indeed,  last  year,  in  one  of  my  communications  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  I  brought  this  point  out  with  some  force,  politely  but  with  some 
force,  how  the  Chinese  Government  was  playing  false  to  its  own  history,  its 
own  traditions,  its  own  great  reputation,  the  Chinese  people.  Well,  there  it  is. 

Now,  Sir,  the  other  matters  are  there;  there  are  many  matters  over  the 
world  but  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  detail  unless  an  hon.  Member  asks  me 
any  particular  point.  I  have  little  doubt  that  most  Members  are  concerned  with 
the  development  of  the  situation  in  regard  to  Goa.  The  past  history  of  this 
subject  is  well  known  here.  It  is  not  for  me  to  repeat  it,  but  in  the  near  past 
many  things  have  happened,  in  India,  of  course,  in  regard  to  Goa,  and  outside 
India  in  relation  to  Portuguese  colonies.  To  deal  with  the  latter  first.  In  the  last 
few  months,  the  situation  in  Angola  has  been  distressing  in  the  extreme,  so 
much  so  that  the  matter  has  caused  some  kind  of  a  mental  upheaval  and  many 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  many  countries  or  some  countries,  which 
even  supported  Portugal  in  the  past,  have  dissociated  themselves  from  this. 
Among  these  countries  is  the  United  States  and  if  I  may  say  so  it  was  not  an 
easy  matter  for  the  United  States  to  do  this  because  they  are  supposed  to  be 
allies  in  the  NATO.  Nevertheless,  they  did  it.  It  shows  the  impression  which 
was  rapidly  spreading  all  over  the  world  that  Portuguese  policies  are  something 
rather  special  in  the  way  of  repressive  colonialism.  As  the  House  knows,  the 
Portuguese  Government  claim  that  they  have  no  colonies  at  all.  They  have 
discovered  a  sovereign  remedy  for  dealing  with  the  colonial  question  by  passing 
a  resolution  or  Government  decree  saying  that  they  are  no  longer  colonies  but 
that  they  are  part  of  Portugal.  Therefore,  the  colonies  end.  This  is  really  a 
perfectly  extraordinary  and  remarkable  way  of  dealing  with  a  question  like  this 
and  they  put  forward  that  argument  when  we  talk  about  Goa  and  they  put 
forward  that  argument  in  regard  to  Angola.  Therefore,  they  have  no  colonies  at 
all.  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  did  not  accept  that  and  passed  a 
strong  resolution  about  it,  and  in  particular  demanded  from  them  a  report  on 
their  colonies  which  they  had  refused  to  give  because  they  said  that  they  were 
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not  colonies  at  all.  Now,  there  has  been  this  mounting  situation  in  regard  to  the 
Portuguese  possessions,  and  today,  oddly  enough,  Portugal  is  the  biggest  colonial 
power  in  the  world  by  virtue  of  the  size  of  her  colonies.  I  gave  that  background 
because  that  background  does  affect  people’s  thinking  even  in  regard  to  Goa. 
Some  weeks  ago,  this  matter  was  brought  out  forcefully  at  a  seminar  held  in 
Delhi  and  subsequently  in  Bombay  in  regard  to  Portuguese  possessions.42  It 
dealt  with  the  whole  area  of  Portuguese  possessions  and  many  eminent  African 
leaders  came  to  Delhi  and  Bombay  to  attend  this  Seminar,  and  the  way  they 
looked  at  the  Goan  question  not  purely  as  a  Goan  question  but  part  of  the 
problem  of  Portuguese  colonialism  and  almost  connected  with  their  own  struggle 
under  Portuguese  colonialism  in  Africa  did  bring  out  this  fact  very  powerfully. 
This  was  the  background  which  undoubtedly  affected  the  thinking  of  any  people 
but  it  did  not  directly  relate  to  the  developments  in  Goa.  Now,  because  of  this 
general  background  as  well  as  our  experience  for  the  last  fourteen  years  with 
the  Portuguese  Government,  I  had  said  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  devoted 
as  we  were  to  the  ways  of  peace  and  to  the  settlements  of  all  problems  by 
peaceful  methods  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Portuguese  government  and 
development  in  Goa,  we  could  not  rule  out  the  use  of  other  methods  or  forceful 
methods  in  regard  to  Goa.  Even  so,  I  had  always  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  we 
would  try  our  utmost  to  get  this  problem  solved  peacefully.  I  said  so,  and 
although  I  must  say  that  my  hope  for  a  peaceful  solution  become  dimmer  and 
dimmer,  nevertheless  I  did  hope,  Sir;  so  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  new  turn 
that  had  been  taken  in  the  world,  and  in  the  United  Nations,  even  in  their  great 
ally,  the  United  States,  may  induce  them  to  change  their  rigid  and  highly 
obstructionist  policy,  that  is,  the  Portuguese  Government.  Nevertheless  I  still 
hope  and  because  of  that  I  went  on  laying  stress  on  the  fact  of  our  peaceful 
settlement,  not  only  because  methods  of  peace  are  desirable  but  because  any 
other  methods  leave  a  trail  of  bitterness  behind,  which  is  bad. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  old,  French  possessions  in  India,  Chandemagore, 
Pondicherry,  etc.  although  there  has  been  delay  in  actually  giving  us  de  jure 
rights  over  that  area,  I  mean  the  Pondicherry  area — over  Chandemagore  of 
course  we  have  had  de  jure  rights — nevertheless,  de  facto  possession  was 
given  to  us,  and  that  is  a  major  thing,  with  the  result  that  our  relations  with 
France  have  been  kept  at  a  fairly  good  level.  In  fact,  the  major  thing  about 
these  relations  with  France  is  not  the  French  possessions  in  India,  but  Algeria, 
something  else  which  pains  us.  But  generally  speaking,  looking  at  the  future  in 
perspective  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Algerian  problem  will  be  solved  with  the 


42.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  137-138. 
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independence  of  Algeria,  and  I  hope  fairly  soon.  But  the  other  fact  which  we 
are  assured  by  our  peaceful  negotiations  and  successful  ones  about  the  French 
enclaves  in  India  is  that  this  has  left  a  feeling  of  friendly  relations  with  France, 
which  I  value  very  much,  because  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  this  Government 
or  that  Government  there.  The  French  people  have  a  very  fine  record  in  history, 
as  all  great  countries  have  good  and  bad  of  course,  but  broadly  speaking, 
France  has  stood  for  freedom  and  liberty  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  and  we 
would  infinitely  prefer  having  these  friendly  relations  with  them,  though  we 
may  differ  even,  than  to  have  a  trail  of  bitterness.  Therefore,  we  said  and 
repeated  often  that  we  wanted  to  make  Pondicherry  a  window  for  French 
culture,  because  we  attach  importance  to  French  culture,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
cultures  of  the  world,  part  of  western  culture,  but  it  has  a  special  aspect  of  it, 
which  is  typically  French,  the  French  language,  a  great  thing.  We  wanted  that 
and  we  have  continued  that  policy. 

Now,  we  had  suggested  to  the  Portuguese  Government  the  same  approach. 
First  of  all  we  had  not  suggested  it  in  any  kind  of  formal  communication,  I 
mean,  but  this  has  been  our  declared  policy  often  enough,  that  Goa  would 
retain  its  individuality  even  when  it  joins  the  Indian  Union.  It  has,  after  all,  for 
four  hundred  years  and  more... 

Bhupesh  Gupta:43  But  what  is  the  Portuguese  culture? 

Deputy  Chairman:44  Order,  order. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  May  be  the  hon.  Member  knows  a  lot  about  it,  but  anyhow 
what  we  have  said  is  that  we  would  allow  Goa  to  retain  its  individuality  because 
not  only  was  that  the  right  thing  but,  I  believe,  it  was  desired  by  the  people 
living  in  Goa,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  it  pertains  to  religion,  to  language, 
to  a  hundred  and  one  customs  that  have  grown  up.  But  apart  from  everything 
else  it  is  just  the  feeling  of  having  an  individuality.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  I 
said,  for  four  hundred  years  or  so,  it  has  had  a  separate  existence.  That  is  to 
say,  we  were  not  going  to  absorb  it  into  a  district  or  some  such  thing  it  is  a 
small  area.  That  is  what  we  had  said.  Of  course,  at  a  later  stage,  when  the 
people  of  Goa  want  a  change,  it  is  up  to  them  to  change  it,  it  is  for  them  to 
decide,  not  for  the  Government  of  India  to  impose  any  decision  on  the  or  the 
neighbouring  States.  We  thought  that  was  right  and  just  and  also  because  it 


43.  CPI  MP  from  West  Bengal. 

44.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 
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would  enable  us  to  bring  about  this  transition  in  a  friendly  and  cooperative  way. 

Now,  the  hon.  Member  asked  me  what  is  Portuguese  culture?  Well,  I 
really  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  absence  of  culture 
in  reference  to  Portugal,  on  the  positive  side  at  the  present  time  I  mean.  In  the 
past  I  could  mention  something  the  Portuguese  had  done,  which  is 
commendable,  which  shows  a  certain  measure  of  well,  I  would  not  use  the 
word  “greatness”  but  anyhow  something  creditable  to  them.  But  in  the  present 
they  have  been  functioning  as  if  they  have  completely  refused  to  enter  the 
twentieth  century.  Their  thinking,  their  actions,  everything  belongs  to  not  only 
the  nineteenth  century  but  to  the  remoter  past  and  that  is  the  difficulty,  and  it  is 
difficult  thing  to  talk  to  them.  We  do  not  talk  the  same  language  world  pictures, 
world  views  are  different.  Anyhow  it  is  about  the  past  I  am  saying.  But  what  I 
was  aiming  at  was  this.  All  along  we  have  desired  and  worked  for  peaceful 
settlement  hoping  that  nothing  else  than  the  mere  passage  of  time  and  the 
pressures  that  the  world  situation  was  creating  would  make  them  change.  So 
far  as  one  can  see,  it  has  not  had  it,  these  pressures  had  no  great  effect  on 
them.  But  I  cannot  imagine  it. 

I  am  leaving  the  question  of  Goa  for  the  moment.  Let  us  take  Angola  not 
that  they  can  hold  on  to  Angola  for  long.  The  whole  of  Africa  is  not  only  in 
ferment  but  almost  in  flames,  and  the  idea  that  all  the  other  imperialists  will  go 
away  from  Africa,  and  Portuguese  Mozambique  and  Angola  will  remain,  it 
seems  to  me  a  little  difficult  to  accept.  So  also  Goa.  One  and  all,  and  almost 
everybody  in  western  countries,  even  friends  of  Portugal,  have  talked  to  me. 
Of  course  there  were  many  eminent  statesmen.  The  only  argument  that  they 
put  forward  I  mean,  five  or  six  or  eight  or  ten  years  ago  was  to  the  effect  that 
Goa  was  bound  to  come  back  to  India.  “Why  are  you  in  a  hurry?  It  is  bound  to 
come.  Wait  a  little.  Be  patient.  It  is  bound  to  come,”  they  said.  I  am  quoting  this 
as  coming  from  people  who  have  been  friends  of  Portugal  in  the  Western 
countries.  Other  people  said  so,  but  they  more  definitely.  Because  of  our  own 
inclination  to  solve  the  problem  peacefully  we  have  acted  with  great  restraint  in 
spite  of,  as  the  House  knows,  the  strong  feelings  in  India,  and  the  strong 
feelings  in  this  House,  and  the  other  House,  and  generally  among  the  people  of 
India.  But  apart  from  the  last  few  years,  when  there  has  been  mounting  tension 
and  mounting  oppression  in  Goa.  The  last  few  months  have  seen  particular 
developments  of  this  kind,  and  we  were  feeling  greatly  distressed  when  to  top 
all  this  came  certain  incidents  by  themselves,  not  very  important  but  taken  in 
this  context  they  assumed  a  peculiar  significance;  and  those  incidents  were  the 
firing  taking  place  from  that  island  opposite  Karwar,  on  Indian  shipping,  passenger 
ships,  which  had  been  passing  all  along  on  our  waters,  firing  on  our  fishermen 
who  have  been  fishing  all  along  for  a  long  time  again,  and  one  fisherman  was 
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killed.45  Internally  in  Goa  much  greater  repression  and,  according  to  the  reports 
that  we  received,  a  degree  of  torture  being  applied  to  the  people  who  were 
arrested.  Then,  almost  daily,  or  every  other  day,  we  receive  reports  now  of 
raids  on  our  Indian  territory,  small  raids  but  nevertheless  raids  on  our  Indian 
territory,  and  shooting  here  and  there.  Sometimes  it  hit  somebody,  sometimes 
not,  but  regular  raids.  Now  all  these  things,  conditioned  as  our  minds  were,  as 
I  told  you,  all  these  things  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that 
we  could  not  possibly  tolerate  these  conditions  continuing  and  the  Portuguese 
Government  feeling  that  they  could  do  what  they  liked  to  terrorise  the  population 
there,  and  even  terrorise  the  border  areas  on  our  side  of  the  border. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  soon  after  the  firing  on  our  ships  that  we  must 
clear  these  waters  and  make  them  safe  for  our  ships.  It  is  the  primary  duty  of 
the  Government  and  we  began  to  take  steps  to  that  end.  But  that  seemed  to  us 
not  quite  enough  and  we  did  not  quite  know  how  the  Portuguese  would  function, 
that  is  to  say,  how  they  would  function  within  Goa  or  on  our  borders.  So 
necessarily  we  had  to  take  other  steps  to  guard  our  borders,  to  strengthen  our 
borders,  so  that  we  might  be  in  a  position  to  meet  any  challenge  of  the  Portuguese 
or  any  new  development,  and  we  sent  some  forces,  armed  forces,  there,  and 
took  other  steps  of  this  kind  being  prepared  for  every  kind  of  emergency.  That 
is  the  position,  Sir. 

Our  patience  is  certainly  exhausted.  Yet  we  still  hope  that  either  the 
Portuguese  by  themselves  or  by  the  advice  of  their  friends,  their  allies — they 
have  their  allies  in  NATO  and  maybe  there  are  other  alliances  too — we  hope 
will  desist  from  what  they  are  doing  and  accept  the  natural  culmination  of  all 
this,  which  is  their  withdrawal  from  Goa.  We  can  discuss  the  legalities  and 
modalities  later  on  but  the  physical  handing  over,  as  took  place  in  Pondicherry, 
should  be  done. 

Only  yesterday  again  reports  came  to  us  of  a  raid  on  some  nearby  villages 
outside  their  own  territory.  I  should  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  because  it  is 
possible  that  charges  will  be  made  against  us  that  these  are  not  bona  fide 
occurrences  but  some  kind  of  trumped  up  charges.  I  can  assure  the  house  that 
we  have  gone  into  this  matter  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  things.  One  is  clear 
unprovoked  raids,  small  raids,  but  nevertheless  raids,  into  our  territories.  The 
other  is  something  slightly  different;  that  some  people  have  gone  into  Goa  from 
our  side,  not  officially,  not  in  an  armed  way,  and  they  have  got  into  trouble  and 
sometimes  they  have  given  some  trouble  too.  And,  thirdly,  within  Goa  itself 
there  is  some  trouble  happening  for  which  we  are  not  liable;  it  is  the  Portuguese 
policy  that  leads  to  that.  That  is  the  position,  Sir. 

45.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  141-142. 
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Obviously,  these  circumstances  I  cannot  go  into  in  greater  detail  but 
meanwhile  it  appears  that  the  Portuguese  Government  have  addressed  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  They  have  complained  about  us  and 
asked  that  to  be  circulated  among  members  and  presumably  it  will  be  circulated. 
It  is  for  us  to  consider  whether  we  consider  it  worthwhile  to  send  a  refutation 
of  the  charges  they  have  made.  It  has  not  come  to  us — this  document — so  far 
as  I  know;  that  has  gone  straight  to  the  General  Assembly.  That  is  not,  may  I 
make  it  clear,  a  reference  to  the  Security  Council;  it  is  just  a  paper  to  be  circulated 
and  if  we  think  it  necessary,  we  might  send  another  paper  to  be  circulated. 

One  other  matter  I  shall  briefly  refer  to,  that  is  the  Congo.  In  the  Congo  the 
United  Nations  authorities  having  exhausted  their  patience,  decided  to  clear  up 
the  streets  and  roads  and  main  positions  in  Katanga,  especially  Elisabethville, 
and  they  decided  that  if  this  was  not  done,  they  would  take  military  action.  And 
they  have  done  so.  In  this  military  action  Indian  forces  are  involved,  Swedish 
forces  and  some  others,  but  in  the  main  Indian  forces.  And  from  such  accounts 
as  we  have  received,  these  forces  have  done  their  work  with  some  thoroughness 
and  have  more  or  less  cleared  these  places.  The  House  may  remember  a  very 
curious  and  significant  statement  that  was  made  by  Dr  O’Brien,  the  Irishman 
working  there,  who  was  supported  by  the  Irish  Commander  of  all  the  forces 
there.  That  was  a  very  serious  charge. 

Diwan  Chaman  Lall:46  Have  we  got  the  full  text  of  that  statement?  Can  it  be 

circulated? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Dr  O’Brien’s?  We  have  only  got  it  from  the  newspapers.  I 
can  send  a  cutting  from  the  newspaper  to  the  hon.  Member  if  he  likes.  It  is 
fairly  full. 

Now,  it  is  interesting,  in  that  statement  of  Dr  O’Brien  he  pays  a  special 
tribute  to  the  Indian  forces  there  and  he  said  that  there  had  been  a  regular 
campaign,  a  smear  campaign,  in  regard  to  Indian  forces.  We  must  not  be 
troubled  by  this  campaign  because  we  hold  that  our  forces  are  functioning  in  a 
disciplined,  orderly  and  decent  manner  wherever  they  go.  This  kind  of  campaign 
which  came  out  in  some  newspapers  in  England  and  some  countries  in  the 
continent  of  Europe  was  very  painful,  although  this  was  denied  by  some 
Governments;  but  this  statement  of  Dr  O’Brien  who  was  functioning  with 
them  is  certainly  very  pleasing  to  us.  He  is  quite  an  independent  person  who 
had  no  reason  to  give  us  a  certificate,  if  I  may  say  so,  about  our  forces.  He  has 
done  so,  and,  what  is  more  important,  pointed  out  that  the  campaign  was 

46.  Congress  MP  from  Punjab. 
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almost  deliberately  organised.  Now,  this  is  very  unfortunate,  the  whole  episode 
in  the  Congo.  We  function  there  as  United  Nations  forces  getting  orders  from 
the  United  Nations.  We  do  not  send  orders  to  them.  We  get  some  news,  not 
directly  from  our  Commander.  Sometimes  he  may  give  us  some  news,  but  not 
regularly;  we  get  it  from  other  sources,  chiefly  from  New  York,  from  our 
representative  in  the  Security  Council,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Congo 
Advisory  Committee.  He  sends  us  these  news  items  as  they  come  and  to  some 
extent  we  get  them  from  our  Ambassador  to  the  Congolese  Republic.  As  far  as 
I  can  see  there  is  no  more  to  be  done  about  it  at  this  end  except  to  carry  on 
these  operations  and  clear  up  all  these  obstacles  and  the  difficulties  that  have 
arisen,  the  aim  being  an  undivided  Republic  of  Congo  and  the  idea  of  secession 
of  Katanga  being  put  an  end  to. 

For  the  moment  I  think  I  shall  not  take  more  time  of  the  House  but  when 
points  are  raised  by  hon.  Members,  I  hope  to  deal  with  them  at  a  later  stage. 


251.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  The  International  Situation — II47 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr  Deputy  Chairman,48  Sir,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
hours,  a  large  number  of  points  have  been  touched  upon.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
refer  to  them  and  give  such  information  as  is  in  my  possession  with  regard  to 
these  various  points.  First  of  all,  we  will  take  up  Goa,  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  most  of  the  speakers  today,  as  is  natural.  Not  that  Goa,  as  I  have 
previously  repeated,  is  a  bigger  problem  than  others  that  we  face;  for  instance, 
our  border  problem  in  the  northeast  is  a  far  bigger  and  a  more  important  problem. 
Goa  is,  relatively  speaking,  a  much  smaller  problem,  and  I  doubt  if  anyone 
anywhere  including  Portugal  ever  thought  that  Goa  could  continue  indefinitely 
under  the  Portuguese  sovereignty.  It  was  a  question  of  time  as  everyone  realised. 
Probably,  some  Members  may  be  right  in  saying  that  we  gave  too  much  time 
and  were  too  patient;  but  in  matters  involving  military  steps,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  and  my  Government  is  concerned,  we  are  reluctant.  All  our 
conditioning,  all  our  policy,  has  made  us  to  be  reluctant  to  take  such  steps.  Not 
that  there  is  any  such  question  of  high  principles,  but  it  would  not  have  fitted  in 
with  what  we  have  often  said  about  these  questions,  of  settling  problems  by 


47.  Motion,  11  December  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  27  November- 15  December  1961, 
Vol.  XXXVI,  Nos.  1-15,  cols  1850-1876. 

48.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 
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military  means.  Therefore,  we  were  reluctant.  But  ultimately  the  situation  became 
such  that  I  have  hinted  at  some  of  the  factors  which  went  into  our  thinking. 
Finally  it  was  what  happened  in  Goa  itself  but  also  other  factors  came  in, 
which  compelled  us,  first  of  all,  to  take  up  the  broad  position  in  this  matter  that 
we  could  not  rule  out  military  measures  in  order  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
Subsequently  other  things  happened  and  recently  quite  a  number  of  provocative 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Portuguese  which  have  made  it  clear  that  some 
more  effective  ways  have  to  be  found  by  us  in  dealing  with  the  situation.  It 
was  when  this  became  clear  to  us  that  we  gave  directions  to  prepare  for  any 
possibility,  to  meet  any  possible  emergencies  that  might  arise,  and  forces  were 
sent,  some  forces,  and  other  steps  were  taken. 

One  hon.  Member  on  the  opposite  side  complained  of  the  upset  in  railway 
trains,  etc.,  because  these  forces  were  sent  there.  At  the  same  time  he  wanted 
us  to  take  action  militarily.  Now,  these  two  things  do  not  quite  fit  in.  One 
cannot  move  special  railway  trains  with  forces,  with  weapons,  quietly  in  the 
dead  of  night  or  without  interfering  with  normal  traffic  for  a  few  days.  We  did 
not  want  to  advertise  this  fact.  It  became  quite  inevitable  to  cause  some 
inconvenience  for  a  few  days,  which  is  over  now,  some  days  ago.  So,  we  took 
steps  to  that  end,  to  be  prepared  for  any  action,  and  in  preparing  for  it  one  has 
to  take  into  consideration  all  kinds  of  possibilities. 

It  is  true  that  Goa  is  a  small  place,  and  compared  to  the  strength  of  India, 
it  does  not  count  for  much.  But  even  a  small  problem  has  its  many  aspects, 
which  make  it  bigger  than  it  looks.  Therefore,  preparations  have  to  be  made  to 
meet  such  a  contingency  arising.  Even  in  Goa  itself,  the  Portuguese  have  largely 
added  to  their  armed  forces,  have  brought  some  ships  along  too,  got,  I  believe, 
some  aircraft.  Where  they  got  them  from,  I  do  not  quite  know.  What  is  really 
extraordinary  is  their  deliberately  or  for  some  other  reason  functioning  in  a 
most  provocative  way  as  if  they  just  wanted  us  to  take  steps  against  them. 

Just  one  instance  I  will  point  out  to  you,  a  fairly  recent  one,  which  appeared 
partly  in  the  press.  There  is  a  place  called  Terekhol  on  the  Goan  side  of  the 
border,  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  On  the  7th  December,  that  is  four  days  ago, 
some  Portuguese  soldiers  came  there  and  turned  the  people  out  of  their  houses, 
presumably  because  they  wanted  to  occupy  them  themselves,  being  near  the 
border.  Whatever  it  was  these  poor  people,  about  150  in  number,  were  just 
turned  out.  They  did  not  know  where  to  go.  They  expressed  a  wish  to  come  to 
India,  that  is,  they  felt  like  coming  to  India.  They  sent  word  to  villagers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border — it  is  only  half  a  mile  this  side — asking  them  if  they 
could  come  over.  The  villagers  said,  yes,  certainly  you  come,  we  welcome 
you!  Now,  learning  of  this  move,  some  Portuguese  soldiers  who  had  established 
themselves  there,  actually  crossed  our  border,  just  a  little  bit,  started  firing 
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right  and  left,  and  exploded  bombs  just  to  frighten  people.  They  made  a  lot  of 
loud  noise.  Thereafter,  some  of  our  police  forces  there,  guards,  fired  back  and 
wounded  one  of  the  Portuguese  soldiers  who  then  retired  in  a  hurry.  Then  on 
the  9th  night,  that  is,  9th- 10th  night,  the  Portuguese  soldiery  came  back  and 
arrested  all  the  villagers — one  hundred  and  fifty — of  Terekhol  on  their  side. 
What  is  more,  they  again  crossed  our  border  slightly  and  started  firing  machine- 
guns  again,  I  take  it,  to  make  such  a  noise  and  generally  to  frighten  the  people 
that  they  were  punishing  the  Terekhol  villagers  whom  they  arrested  for  having 
thought  of  coming  over  to  India.  They  were  trying  to  frighten  our  people  on 
this  border  for  having  agreed  to  do  that.  I  presume  so.  Again,  I  gather  that  last 
night  or  early  this  morning,  there  was  some  firing  also  by  the  Portuguese  at  a 
checkpost  of  ours  somewhere  nearby.  It  is  quite  extraordinary.  All  this  has  not 
resulted  in  any  heavy  casualties  anyway,  but  it  has  created  some  kind  of  an 
excitement  on  the  border  as  it  must,  so  the  position  is  one  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  aggravated,  and  when  we  are  asked  to  protect  these  people,  it 
is  not  right  or  proper  for  us  to  deny  them  our  protection. 

Another  thing  I  might  mention  to  the  House  that  yesterday,  so  our 
information  goes,  the  Overseas  Minister  in  the  Portuguese  Government  came 
to  Goa,  and  under  pressure  of  events  apparently  he  is  going  about  making 
fairly  large  promises  of  some  kind  of  autonomy  that  Portugal  is  prepared  to 
give  to  Goa,  which  they  have  thought  of  at  no  time  previously.  I  do  not  know 
what  this  autonomy  means.  I  believe  the  phrase  used  is  “frozen  autonomy.” 
Whatever  that  might  mean,  I  do  not  understand  it.  But  whatever  it  may  mean, 
it  seems  to  be  very  frozen  indeed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for 
this  kind  of  talk  and  nobody  can  possibly  put  their  trust  in  them.  But  it  is  meant 
possibly  to  influence  people  in  Goa  or  the  Goans  even  outside  Goa,  in  Bombay 
possibly,  chiefly  people  in  Goa.  Because  people  in  Goa  have  been  getting  more 
and  more  distressed  and  unhappy  about  the  conditions  there  and  have  been 
hoping  that  the  Portuguese  would  depart.  So,  possibly,  it  is  meant  for  that  but, 
as  I  said,  the  time  has  long  gone  by  for  this  kind  of  vague  talk.  The  only  thing 
that  really  will  go  towards  a  solution  of  this  problem  is  for  the  Portuguese 
administration  itself  to  depart.  I  entirely  agree  with  what  Dr  Kunzru  has  said.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  our  imposing  ourselves  on  the  people  of  Goa;  it  is  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Goa  that  should  be  uppermost,  quite  apart  from  that, 
one  thing  we  have  always  said  and  we  attach  importance  to  is  that  there  should 
be  no  foreign  outposts  in  any  corner  of  India,  on  the  territory  of  India,  because 
that  brings  all  kinds  of  complications  and  dangers  to  us.  That  we  cannot  tolerate. 
And,  therefore,  Portuguese  domination  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  continue  there 
anyhow.  For  the  rest,  it  is  for  the  people  of  Goa  and  our  Government  and 
others  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  future. 
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Now,  I  think  it  was  Mr  Gurupadaswamy,49  who  in  a  very  eloquent  speech 
demanded  that  I  should  tell  him  exactly  what  we  were  going  to  do,  when  we 
were  going  to  do,  and  in  what  manner  we  were  going  to  do.  If  that  is  his  idea 
of  carrying  on  the  Government  and  military  operations,  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is 
not  mine.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  proposition,  approach  to  make  to  a 
complicated  problem  like  this. 

Here  is  an  extraordinary  fact  to  which,  I  suppose,  the  hon.  Members 
attention  may  be  drawn  at  the  present  moment.  If  one  reads  the  newspapers  in 
Pakistan,  they  are  supporting  both  Portugal  and  China  as  against  India.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  thing  that  a  country  like  Pakistan,  tied  up  with  all  kinds  of  military 
alliances — presumably  against  China  these  alliances  are — should  support  China 
when  the  question  of  India  comes  up.  On  the  other  hand  Pakistan,  together 
with  other  countries,  have  openly  declared  and  very  stoutly  declared  that  they 
are  against  colonialism  and  imperialism,  yet  they  support  Portugal  and  call 
India  an  imperialist  power  trying  to  impose  its  will  on  Portugal,  maybe  on 
China  too  presumably.  It  shows  how  there  is  only  one  base  for  Pakistan’s 
policy.  That  base  is  just  dislike,  or  call  it  hatred  of  India.  Everything  else  is 
secondary,  minor,  and  everything  that  they  think  will  help  them  in  their 
propaganda,  or  action  against  India  is  accepted  by  them,  regardless  of  their 
other  policies,  whatever  they  might  be.  It  really  is  quite  extraordinary,  this  kind 
of,  what  shall  I  say,  attitude,  which  has  no  basis  in  policy  or  principle.  So,  all 
these  things  have  to  be  kept  in  mind.  I  need  not  spell  out  all  these  matters,  but 
we  have  taken  steps,  we  are  taking  steps,  to  be  ready  for  these  emergencies; 
and  unless  the  situation  improves  out  of  recognition,  I  fear  that  we  shall  have 
to  give  effect  to  the  step  that  we  have  had  in  mind. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  say.  It  really  has  deeply  pained  me  and  surprised 
me,  this  kind  of  charge,  which  some  eminent  leaders  have  made,  that  we  have 
sort  of  cooked  up  the  Goa  issue  because  elections  are  coming.  Apart  from 
complete  lack  of  intelligence  that  that  shows  in  a  Government  if  you  do  that,  I 
hope,  however  foolish  occasionally  we  might  have  been,  we  do  not  wholly 
lack  intelligence.  I  suggest  it  would  be  monstrous  perversity  for  anybody  who 
says  so  and  it  shows  how  this  kind  of  election  and  electioneering  and  political 
thinking  can  pervert  and  upset  the  people’s  mind  and  make  them  incapable  of 
straight  thinking.  How  can  you  conceive  of  it?  Is  it  a  pleasure  to  me  or  my 
colleagues,  with  all  the  tremendous  normal  burdens  we  carry,  with  the  elections 
coming,  to  add  to  burdens,  difficulties  and  problems  manifestly  we  would 
have  done  away  with?  Let  it  come  at  some  other  time  when  we  have  a  little 
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leisure  to  deal  with  it,  but  there  is  no  choice  in  spite  of  us  and  against  all  our 
thinking  on  the  subject. 

Now,  meanwhile,  as  I  said,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  mining  round 
about  Goa  which  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  our  normal  shipping  even,  and 
land  mines,  of  course,  also. 

Then  I  forgot,  one  hon.  Member,  I  think  probably  Dr  Kunzru,  asked  me 
about  some  reference  of  mine  to  mediation  about  Goa.  Perhaps,  I  went  a  little 
further  than  I  ought  to  have  done  when  I  talked  about  this  matter  in  the  sense 
that  there  were  no  formal  offers  of  mediation  from  anybody.  Some  news  items 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  that  is,  good  offices  being  offered,  not  to  us 
directly  but  in  the  air. 

M.B.  Lai:50 1  beg  to  submit  that  there  is  difference  between  good  offices 

and  mediation. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Of  course,  there  is,  but  one  thing  may  grow  into  the  other, 
may  lead  to  the  other.  There  was  vague  talk  by  one  or  two  countries.  It  is  too 
vague  for  me  to  define  it,  but  it  tends  to  say  if  they  could  help  they  would  try 
to  help  and  it  was  just  given  on  that  occasion  when  I  mentioned  this.  But  I 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  there  has  been  no  such  offer  and  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  that  respect  anywhere.  And  anyhow,  I  do  not  myself  see  how 
such  an  offer  could  be  helpful  except  in  the  sense  that  it  can  induce  the 
Portuguese  Government  to  vacate  Goa.  Then,  of  course,  we  welcome  it  gladly. 

Gopikrishna  Vijaivargiya:51  Sir,  some  correspondence  has  passed  through 

the  UAR.  Can  we  expect  some  reply  through  that  agency? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Correspondence  between  whom  and  to  whom? 

Gopikrishna  Vijaivargiya:  Regarding  Goa.  It  appeared  in  newspapers  also. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  not  aware  of  that  correspondence  at  all.  I  do  not  know. 

Gopikrishna  Vijaivargiya:  Correspondence  through  the  UAR 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  telling  you  I  am  not  aware  of  any  correspondence  on 
that  subject.  I  do  not  know  what  the  newspapers  have  written  about  it.  The 
UAR  are  dealing  with  our  interests  in  Portugal.  So,  sometimes  all  kinds  of 
formal  correspondence  goes  on,  some  kind  of  formal  protests  about  some 
incidents,  their  reply  to  the  protests  and  our  reply.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
important  thing  relating  to  the  present  position. 

Then,  Sir,  someone  from  this  side  Mr  Anwar,52  I  think,  talked  about  the 
possibility  of  the  general  elections  being  postponed.  Well,  I  can  assure  him  and 
assure  this  House  that  no  such  idea  has  struck  in  our  minds  and  we  have  every 
intention  of  going  on  with  the  general  elections. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points.  But  before  I  deal  with  them  there  is 
one  other  matter.  I  think  somebody  referred  to  what  I  said  in  New  York  at  a  TV 
interview,  I  think,  about  as  the  hon.  Member  said,  Soviet  colonialism.  Now,  I 
should  like  to  remove  any  misunderstanding  on  that  subject.  I  was  asked  a 
question  as  to  why  I  did  not  condemn  colonialism  in  the  East  European  countries 
as  I  condemned  imperialism  and  colonialism  elsewhere.  My  reply  was  that  to 
use  the  word  “colonialism”  in  that  respect  was  completely  wrong,  had  no 
basis.  Colonialism  is  a  specific  word  which  describes  a  specific  type  of 
government,  of  foreign  domination  plus  economic  exploitation.  It  grew  up 
largely  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Therefore,  to  apply  that  would  be  completely 
wrong.  But  I  said  there  may  be.  I  did  not  mention  any  country,  but  I  was 
dealing  with  a  general  proposition,  some  kind  of  domination  or  pressures  which 
may  be  undesirable,  if  you  like,  but  to  call  it  colonialism  was  too  wrong.  That 
was  my  reply.  Now,  apparently,  I  do  not  know  how  it  appeared,  in  what  form 
it  appeared,  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  about  it  has  been  misled  by  that  into 
thinking  that  I  said  something  else.53 

Dr  Kunzru  referred  to  the  Congo  situation  and  gave  a  brief  account  of 
what  has  happened  there  to  which  I  have  little  to  add  and  he  criticised  the 
policy  of  the  UK  and  said  that  it  was  facing  two  ways.  Perhaps  hon.  Members 
may  remember  that  when  we  discussed  the  situation  in  the  Congo  previously 
some  months  ago,  I  said  that  the  difficulties  that  were  there  were  difficulties 
not  so  much  caused  by  the  situation  there  but  by  the  fact  that  some  important 
Powers  were  not  supporting  the  UN  there.  That  was  the  main  reason  why  the 
UN  had  got  itself  entangled  there  and  it  could  not  carry  out  its  own  resolutions. 
Partly  it  was  that  reason  which  led  to  Mr  Rajeshwar  Dayal’s  ultimate  withdrawal 
from  there,  his  resignation  and  withdrawal.  Now  that  fact  has  come  out  even 
more  blatantly  by  the  recent  statements  made  by  the  two  eminent  Irishmen 

52.  N.M.  Anwar,  Congress,  from  Madras  State. 
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who  were  serving  there,  in  a  civil  and  in  a  military  capacity  both,  and  that  has 
pursued  us  throughout,  this  business  of  coming  to  a  decision  in  the  Security 
Council  and  then  not  acting  up  to  that  decision  or  trying  to  undermine  that  very 
decision  for  which  one  had  voted.  It  is  very  unfortunate  but  there  it  is.  That,  to 
some  extent,  may  be  said  to  apply  not  only  to  the  Congo  situation  but  to  the 
Goan  situation  also,  only  to  this  extent.  I  am  not  hinting  at  the  fact  that  somebody 
is  doing  some  thing  but  this  thinking  in  two  directions  at  the  same  time,  realising 
that  what  the  Portuguese  have  done  in  Angola  especially,  to  some  extent  in 
Goa,  is  all  wrong  or  saying  that  Goa  must,  of  course,  ultimately  come  to  India 
and  Portuguese  colonialism  must  end,  but  nevertheless  also  expressing  the 
hope  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  disturb  the  things  as  they  are  and  allowing 
them  to  develop  and  then  gradually,  like  a  ripe  apple,  it  will  fall  into  your  lap. 
Here  are  straightforward  issues,  whether  it  is  Goa  or  Angola.  Angola  has  attracted 
more  attention  because  there  has  been  a  regular  massacre  there,  genocide  or 
call  it  what  you  like.  It  is  something  horrible.  Because  of  this,  some  countries 
like  the  USA,  have  either  openly  condemned  this  and  voted  against  it  in  the  UN 
but  some  other  countries,  even  now,  have  abstained  from  doing  so  and  sometimes 
even  voted  for  Portugal. 

Dr  Kunzru54  talked  about  Laos.  What  happened  now  in  Laos  was  whether 
it  was  Laos  or  Vietnam  or  Cambodia  the  basic  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Geneva 
Conference  seven  years  ago  was  that  their  future  lay  only  in  their  adopting  an 
attitude  of  what  is  called  neutrality,  that  is,  not  trying  to  tie  up  with  any  military 
bloc.  That  was  obviously  so  because  the  moment  any  big  military  bloc  came 
in,  the  other  came  in  too,  and  they  fought  and  destroyed  the  country  they  were 
fighting  for,  fighting  in,  rather.  It  is  obvious.  This  succeeded  largely,  this  policy, 
in  Cambodia  because  the  leaders  of  Cambodia  were  popular  enough  and  strong, 
strong  to  stick  to  this  policy  and  not  allow  too  much  interference  from  outside. 
In  Laos  after  many  many  difficulties  it  seemed  to  be  succeeding  about  two 
years  ago  when  pressure  was  brought  on  the  Control  Commission,  of  which 
India  was  Chairman,  to  disband  or  end  itself  and  go  away.  The  pressure  actually 
was  brought  by  the  then  Government,  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  Souvanna 
Phouma,  the  so-called  neutral  leader  today.  Whether  they  use  “neutral”  or  not, 
I  do  not  know,  but  anyhow  he  brought  it,  and  pressure  from  others  to  bring  it. 
We  felt  that  that  was  a  dangerous  move  because  these  Commissions,  I  think, 
without  doing  anything  spectacular,  have  been  performing  very  important  service 
and  holding  or  preventing  the  position  from  deteriorating  whether  in  Vietnam 
or  here.  So  we  pointed  this  out;  but  obviously  we  could  not  continue  if  the 
Government  of  the  country  did  not  want  us  to  continue.  Ultimately  it  was 
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agreed  that  the  Commission  should  adjourn  indefinitely  and  be  called  back 
when  need  arose.  Now  it  is  odd,  or  rather  it  is  not  odd,  it  seemed  to  us  natural 
the  moment  the  Commission  came  away,  the  situation  in  Laos  started 
deteriorating.  There  was  no  connecting  link  left  between  the  conflicting  forces 
and  this  went  on  till  it  arrived  at  the  stage  of  a  crisis.  There  were  coups  d’etat, 
there  and  another  Government  came  in  but  by  a  coup  d’etat,  not  by  the  regular 
course  of  events,  and  from  the  north  the  Pathet  Lao  forces  marched  down  and 
all  that  happened.  Ultimately  the  only  way  out  was  to  get  back  the  Commission, 
and  the  Commission  was  sent  for  again,  and  after  some  weeks  or  months  of 
discussion,  the  Commission  went  back  and  naturally  we  went  back,  the  Indian 
Chairman  went  back  with  the  Commission.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  new 
Geneva  Conference  was  held  and  they  have  been  carrying  on  now  for  months 
and  months.  The  people  who  went  there  in  the  hope  of  spending  two  or  three 
weeks  there  have  been  there  for  four  or  five  months.  While  I  passed  through 
Geneva,  I  met  the  leaders  of  the  principal  delegations,  the  American  delegation, 
the  British,  the  Soviet,  the  Indian  and  one  or  two  others,  and  they  all  complained 
and  said:  “We  had  come  here  for  the  Conference  and  we  are  here  for  a  few 
months  and  it  goes  on  and  on.”  Anyhow  they  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  so  far 
as  their  work  in  the  Conference  was  concerned,  it  was  rapidly  coming  to  a 
successful  end  and  only  minor  points  were  left,  and  now  the  next  steps  to  be 
taken  were  in  Laos  itself.  In  fact  that  also  had  been  agreed  to  at  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  three  Princes.  They  met  at  Zurich  once  and  subsequently 
elsewhere.  It  had  been  settled  first  of  all  that  Laos  should  definitely  follow  a 
neutral  policy  and  not  be  tied  up  with  any  country.  Secondly,  it  should  have  a 
National  Government,  that  is,  representing  the  various  forces  there;  thirdly, 
that  Souvanna  Phourna  should  be  the  Prime  Minister.  One  would  have  thought 
that  this  was  a  clear  enough  decision  and  the  rest  would  be  easy,  but  for 
months  what  has  happened  is  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  get  the  three 
Princes  together  to  meet  in  that  little  country  of  Laos  to  decide  on  the 
composition  of  the  government,  the  Prime  Minister  having  been  settled  upon. 
Another  step  was  taken  I  thinic,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  number  I  am 
mentioning,  but  I  think  I  am  right,  that  is,  a  government  of  sixteen,  four  of  one 
party,  four  of  another  and  eight  of  the  so-called  neutral  group.  That  too  was 
settled. 

Now  all  that  remained  was  to  pick  out  people  for  the  composition  of  this 
sixteen-member  government.  They  have  not  succeeded  for  months.  Apart  from 
not  succeeding,  they  have  not  been  able  to  meet  to  consider  this  question.  It  is 
obvious  from  this  that  some  people  or  one  of  the  Princes  is  coming  in  the  way 
of  that  meeting.  He  just  does  not  want  to  meet  so  that  this  might  be  considered, 
with  the  grave  possibility  of  the  whole  thing  breaking  down  after  all  these 
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months  and  months  of  labour,  breaking  down  and  then  of  course,  after  that 
they  revert  to  the  military  way  of  settling  it,  that  is,  the  armies  marching  against 
each  other  and  then  whatever  may  happen,  happens.  That  would  be  unfortunate, 
because  the  amount  of  labour  that  has  been  put  in  by  the  foreign  countries  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos  has  been  tremendous.  Dr  Kunzru  asked,  What 
is  our  Commission  there  doing?  Well,  our  Commission  for  Laos  has  been  trying 
its  utmost  to  get  these  people  together,  trying  to  get  the  three  Princes  together, 
and  to  meet  and  do  the  other  things  that  arise  in  this  connection  because  at  the 
present  moment,  by  and  large,  things  have  been  peaceful,  I  mean,  there  has 
been  no  fighting.  Maybe  there  are  petty  incidents  here  and  there,  but  there  is  no 
major  fighting.  The  Commission’s  job  is  to  get  a  government  established.  It  is 
not  their  direct  job,  but  being  there,  they  want  to  try  to  help  them.  Therefore, 
they  travel  and  go  up  and  down,  sometimes  going  to  this  Prince  and  sometimes 
to  the  other,  trying  to  induce  them  to  meet.  I  think  there  is  now  some  little  hope 
that  they  might  agree;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  will  do  so.  As  for  South 
Vietnam... 

H.N.  Kunzru:  Is  the  International  Control  Commission  free  to  move  about 
and  work  in  the  same  way  as  it  could  before  the  adjournment  two  years 
ago? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  could  not  give  a  very  precise  answer  to  that  question.  But 
the  difficulty  is  not  lack  of  freedom  of  movement,  but  the  lack  of  transport. 
When  they  want  to  go  about,  they  want  transport;  they  have  to  go  by  air  and 
that  transport  is  not  there.  So  the  difficulty  comes  in.  And  therefore  they  are 
not  able  to  go.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  impediments  to  their  movement. 

H.N.  Kunzru:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  months  ago  they  were  prevented 
from  going  to  certain  areas? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Yes,  I  think  some  months  back  that  did  happen.  Also  there 
was  another  difficulty.  When  the  Princes  met  or  when  some  consultations 
took  place,  one  of  them  wanted  them  to  be  present  and  they  were  agreeable, 
but  the  other  side  said,  “No”  and  said  it  will  not  allow  them,  to  come  and  have 
consultations.  So  these  difficulties  have  arisen. 

Satyacharan:55  Why  are  the  three  Princes  not  meeting  together?  What  are 
the  precise  forces  acting  against  them? 

55.  Congress  MP  from  UP. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  three  Princes,  although  they  are  cousins  and  half- 
brothers,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  case  of  cousins  and  half-brothers,  are 
very  much  opposed  to  each  other.  Apart  from  that,  they  represent  three 
completely  separate  forces.  The  nominal  government  that  is  continuing  is  that 
of  Boun  Oum,  but  the  man  behind  him  is  General  Phoumi  Nosavan.  They 
represent  broadly,  conservative  forces  there.  On  the  other  side  there  is  Souvanna 
Phouma,  who  was  Prime  Minister  two  years  ago  and  who  is  the  proposed 
Prime  Minister.  He  is  the  neutral  Prince,  supposed  to  be  neutral.  Then  there  is 
the  third  one,  Souphanouvong — I  hope  I  am  right — and  he  represents  the  Pathet 
Lao.  Now,  the  Pathet  Lao  are  the  continuing  resistance  force.  They  resisted 
the  French  and  to  some  extent,  the  Japanese  also.  In  the  old  days  when  they 
were  resisting  the  Japanese,  they  were  helped  by  their  allies.  Then  they  were 
expecting  freedom  after  the  War.  In  fact,  the  French  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Japanese.  But  the  French  came  back  and  I  regret  to  say  that  they  were  helped 
in  getting  back  by  the  Indian  army — I  mean  the  British  then  used  the  Indian 
army  to  help  the  French  to  come  back  to  South-East  Asia.  And  then  started  the 

war,  the  internal  struggle  for  independence  and  the  Pathet  Lao  took  the  most 
prominent  part.  Now,  the  Pathet  Lao  were  a  mixed  lot.  They  were  nationals 
struggling.  They  were  fighting.  But  there  was  a  fair  mixture  among  them  of 
local  Communists.  How  they  became  such,  I  don’t  know.  In  the  circumstances 
they  got  help  from  wherever  they  could  and  probably  from  China  they  got 
help.  So  the  Pathet  Lao  is  supposed  to  represent  the  pro-communist  element 
there.  They  are  not  all  Communists.  Of  the  other  two,  as  I  said,  one  is  neutral 
and  the  other  is  conservative. 

Now,  with  regard  to  South  Vietnam,  there  also  the  same  story  was  repeated, 
of  resistance  forces  which  resisted  the  French  remaining  over.  It  is  a  body 
continuing  the  resistance,  not  in  South  Vietnam — it  was  captured  by  the  French — 
but  in  North  Vietnam.  Ultimately,  it  led  to  the  victory  of  North  Vietnam  or  Viet 
Minh  over  the  French.  You  may  remember  the  famous  surrender  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  It  was  as  a  result  of  that  surrender  that  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954  was  held  and  these  agreements  were  made.  There 
also  essentially  they  were  a  nationalist  force  fighting  for  freedom,  but  with  a 
considerable  mixture  of  Communist  elements.  Their  leader  was  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
who  is  the  President  now.  He  is  undoubtedly  Communist.  He  came  to  India,  as 
you  remember.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  been  considered  by  South  Vietnam — 
by  North  and  South — as  a  great  nationalist  leader  also.  He  is  very  popular  not 
only  among  the  Communists,  but  among  others  also  as  a  national  leader. 
Therefore,  all  these  complicating  factors  are  there.  When  the  Geneva  Agreement 

was,  signed,  it  was  with  the  French.  The  South  Vietnam  Government,  which 
was  the  successor  Government  in  the  South,  took  the  position  that  they  were 
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not  bound  by  the  Geneva  agreement  or  by  this  Commission,  and  they  did  not 
cooperate  with  the  Commission.  They  did  not  turn  them  out,  but  they  treated 
them  rather  badly,  or  rather  they  allowed  them  to  be  treated  badly.  Once  or 
twice  crowds  came  and  looted  the  property  of  the  Commission  and  some 
Commissioners  were  given  a  beating  and  all  that.  That  was  several  years  ago. 
After  that,  they  settled  down,  tolerating  the  Commission,  not  really  cooperating, 
but  they  tolerated  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fact  of  the  Commission  being 
there  has  helped,  to  some  extent,  in  keeping  the  peace  and  seeing  anyhow  that 
the  situation  did  not  worsen. 

Today,  I  suppose  there  are  troubles  occurring  on  both  sides  and  the 
Commission  has  plenty  of  complaints  and  each  side  accuses  the  other.  On  the 
Viet  Minh,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  North  Vietnam  side,  the  position  they  take  is 
this.  They  say,  we  are  not  creating  trouble.  It  is  the  local  people  who  are 
against  their  government  and  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  They  are 
not  a  large  armed  force,  they  are  a  guerilla  force  with  arms.  Maybe  as  Dr 
Kunzru  said,  they  are  helped  to  arm  themselves,  maybe  from  the  North.  We 
cannot  definitely  say,  it  may  well  be.  In  the  South,  that  is  to  say,  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  people  have  definitely  and  openly  been  armed  by  the  American 
forces.  There  used  to  be  a  French  force  there.  It  was  left  there,  even  according 
to  the  Geneva  Agreement.  But  they  ultimately  went  away.  They  refused  to  stay 
on  and  some  American  forces  came  in.  And  this  is  one  of  the  complaints  of  the 
North,  that  they  should  not  have  been  replaced  by  others.  So  it  is  a  highly 
complicated  situation  with  which  we  cannot  easily  deal.  The  Commission  did 
not  have  much  authority.  We  suggested  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  for 
the  Commission  to  function  properly  and  that  they  should  get  authority  and 
also  cooperation  from  both  these  governments.  The  other  thing  is,  and  it  was 
hinted  at  by  Dr  Kunzru,  the  proper  structure  for  the  government  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  too  narrow,  too  rigid.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  go  into  all  the 
details,  because  we  are  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission  and  as  such  many 
things  come  to  our  knowledge  which  it  is  best  that  we  keep  to  ourselves,  and 
we  have  to. 

Now,  Dr  Kunzru  referred  to  the  immigration  bill  in  the  United  Kingdom.  So 
far  as  this  immigration  bill  is  concerned,  the  draft  that  did  come  to  us  later  is  so 
general  and  vague;  there  are  no  details  in  it.  It  really  is  giving  authority  to 
whoever  the  officers  might  be  to  stop  anybody  from  coming,  offending  against 
the  rules.  It  is  said  that  in  practice  it  is  likely  to  be  applied  to  people  of  colour. 
The  biggest  country  which  sends  the  biggest  number  of  immigrants  to  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  the  West  Indies.  India  and  Pakistan  have  sent  some. 
In  fact  we  have  tried  to  limit  them.  We  definitely  do  not  want  our  people  to  go 
there,  more  specially  many  of  these  people  who  do  not  know  any  language 
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except  normally  Punjabi— and  that  is  not  of  much  help  in  England — and  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  custom,  anything  there,  but  because  of  their  demand 
for  labour  there,  they  get  good  wages  and  they  are  employed.  Then,  social 
problems  are  created.  We  did  not  like  this.  So,  we  have  been  discouraging 
them,  as  the  House  probably  knows.  On  this  question  of  these  people  going 
they  were  so  anxious  to  do  so  the  lure  was  so  great  that  they  used  to  pay 
thousands  of  rupees  to  people  for  forged  passports.  It  was  Rs  8,000/-  in  one 
case.  So,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  limited  this  very  greatly  and,  in  fact 
in  the  last  year  or  two,  there  have  not  been  many.  The  figures  are  fairly  big,  still 
but  those  figures  include  the  students  who,  of  course,  are  bona  fide  people  and 
they  anyhow  go  there,  and  some  other  bona  fide  persons.  But  the  real  immigrants 
who  want  to  go  there  to  get  some  business  have  gone  down  very  much  so  far 
as  India  is  concerned.  I  do  not  know  about  Pakistan.  But  the  West  Indies  still 
sends  a  large  number  of  people,  and  it  is  true  that,  if  you  go  to  London  now, 
you  see  these  West  Africans  or  Indians  in  large  numbers  all  over  London,  and 
you  can  hardly  go  anywhere  without  seeing  a  few  round  about.  So,  our  position 
in  regard  to  this  immigration  bill  broadly  has  been  that  we  do  not  want  to 
encourage  our  people  to  go  there,  but  any  step  taken  based  on  colour,  whether 
in  theory  or  even  in  practice,  we  object  to,  and  as  you  know,  it  is  not  we  only, 
but  some  other  countries  in  the  Commonwealth  have  taken  strong  exception  to 
this.  And  there  was  the  question  of  the  Irish  immigrants.  Now,  the  Irish  people 
cannot  be  kept  out  on  the  basis  of  colour.  That  is  one  reason,  I  think  why  there 
is  no  definition  of  who  is  to  be  kept  out  except  that  he  should  have  a  certificate 
of  employment,  or  some  such  thing.  But  there  is  a  strong  demand  in  England 
from  certain  more  or  less  conservative  groups  that  the  Irish  be  also  eliminated 
from  coming.  Others  opposed  this  very  much,  so,  the  position  now  is  not  a 
clear  one,  because  the  opposition  to  this  immigration  bill,  even  from  the  official 
Government  Party  there,  is  considerable,  apart  from  the  Opposition  parties. 

Now  just  one  word  about  Nepal.  Well,  when  we  heard  about  the  Lhasa- 
Nepal  road,  well,  we  did  not  like  it;  it  opened  out  possibilities  which  were  not 
desirable,  apart  from  everything  else,  from  the  point  of  view  of  smuggling 
goods  from  India  via  Nepal  to  Tibet,  goods  we  had  forbidden  the  export  of  but 
which  could  go  to  Nepal. 

We  pointed  this  out  to  the  Nepal  Government,  and  there  the  matter  stands. 
We  cannot  order  them  about  in  this  matter,  but  to  say  that  they  have  not  consulted 
us  is  partly  true  and  partly  not  so;  that  is,  from  time  to  time,  they  talk  generally 
about  these  matters,  but  about  these  specific  matters  there  was  no  reference  to 
us,  and  as  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  about  this  matter  said,  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  anti-Indian  propaganda  in  Nepal. 

Now,  I  come  lastly  to  the  China  border  . . . 
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Satyacharan  :  What  about  the  Nepal-China  Agreement? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Pardon. 

Satyacharan:  The  Nepal  China  Non-Aggression  Pact. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Well,  I  just  referred  to  this.  They  have  a  Non-Aggression 
Pact.  They  have  a  right  to  enter  into  an  agreement  about  their  border,  about 
various  things.  We  did  not  like  some  parts  of  that  agreement  and  we  pointed 
this  out  to  them.  But  you  must  remember  that  we  cannot  bring  extreme  pressure 
to  bear  on  these  neighbouring  countries  of  ours  on  something.  Take  Burma 
with  whom  we  are  very  friendly,  and  they  do  not  want  to  do  anything  which 
might  injure  our  interests,  and  they  try.  But  they  are  also  keen  on  getting  what 
they  want  themselves,  apart  from  our  interests.  Now  we  cannot  go  out  of  the 
way  and  tell  them:  “You  must  not  do  this;  you  must  not  gain  something  to  your 
advantage  because  something  else  is  to  our  disadvantage.”  It  is  a  difficult  position 
to  take  up.  We  do  not  want  to  take  up  that  position.  Our  questions  did  not  arise 
at  all  there,  except  in  regard  to  a  comer  of  the  frontier,  where  the  three  countries 
are  supposed  to  meet.  We  pointed  this  out  to  Burma  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  they 
kept  it  in  mind,  and  they  did  not  agree  with  the  Chinese  proposition,  but  ultimately 
they  agreed,  not  to  what  the  Chinese  said,  but  in  a  sense  to  keep  this  matter 
open,  and  they  told  them  that  this  would  be  settled  when  there  is  an  agreement 
between  India  and  China  about  that  issue,  on  the  lines  of  that.  So,  the  Burmese 
Government  went  a  good  deal  and  tried  their  best  to  meet  our  position  and  our 
wishes  in  this  matter.  But  there  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  put  before  you,  that 
both  the  Nepalese  and  the  Burmese  border  agreements  are  based  on  the  border 
being  the  crest  of  the  Himalayas.  Now,  that  is  one  of  the  principal  points  that 
we  raised  in  determining  our  border,  that  it  should  be  the  watershed  or  the 
crest  of  the  Himalayas.  Even  the  MacMahon  Line  was  based  on  that  principle. 
Therefore,  to  that  extent  the  Burmese  and  the  Nepalese  border  agreements 
with  China  have  laid  down  a  principle,  which  we  have  upheld  all  this  time  and 
which,  if  applied  to  the  China  India  border,  would  solve  most  of  the  argument, 
not  entirely,  but  most  of  it.  So,  in  that  sense  those  agreements  are  helpful  to  us. 

Then  Mr  Jaswant  Singh,56  talking  about  the  China  border,  repeated 
something  about  “Not  an  inch  should  be  given  up.”  I  have  no  particular 
recollection  of  that  expression  “not  an  inch”,  but  I  may  have  done  so.  I  know 
many  speeches  I  have  delivered  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  said  so, 
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because  it  is  a  rhetorical  phrase  which  has  no  particular  meaning  except  that 
we  will  not  allow  them.  And  for  me  to  guarantee  this  kind  of  thing  would  be 
absurd.  I  can  only  guarantee  one  thing,  that  we  object  to  something  happening, 
we  shall  resist  it;  more  than  that  I  cannot  say  in  a  border  like  this,  or  a  2000 
mile  border  where  somebody  may  be  takes  a  step  forward,  where  neither  can 
they  stop  us,  nor  can  we  stop  them,  but  broadly  speaking,  it  is  so  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  allow  them  to  come  at  all,  and  we  want  to  stop  that.  Now,  what 
happens,  what  has  actually  happened,  is  that  a  few  soldiers  may  creep  in 
somewhere  and  put  up  some  kind  of  camp  there — not  a  camp  strictly,  they 
normally  dig  a  kind  of,  well,  an  underground  shelter,  and  go  there — and  a  few 
more  come.  It  seemed  difficult  to  stop  them;  we  cannot  police  all  the  broad 
plains  of  Ladakh.  They  can  come  in  there.  It  is  only  when  they  build  something, 
a  structure  there,  that  it  becomes  apparent  that  they  have  built  up  something. 
And  in  regard  to  the  three  posts  that  I  had  mentioned  previously,  one  near  the 
Karakoram  and  the  two  down  south  in  Ladakh  near  the  international  border, 
now,  of  the  two  proposed  down  south,  they  have  repudiated  one.  They  said, 
“We  had  not  been  there.”  Our  own  information  is  that  they  did  go  there  but 
they  have  withdrawn  from  there,  from  that  particular  post.  But  they  say  they 
have  not  been  there.  They  also  say  they  have  withdrawn  from  one  or  two  other 
posts  near  Nyagzu.  We  objected  to  those  two  posts,  not  because  they  come  in 
our  territory,  they  may  just  come  a  few  hundred  yards;  it  is  not  quite  clear  but 
because  even  if  they  have  done  it  on  the  border  or  within  the  border,  we  objected 
to  it,  they  had  put  up  a  new  post  when  they  had  said  they  would  not.  But  the 
other  posts  in  the  north,  not  far  from  the  Karakoram,  was  a  very  definite  post 
within  our  territory,  and  therefore  it  has  a  certain  importance,  although  it  was 
in  a  sense  overshadowed;  not  overshadowed  but  nearby  was  one  of  our  major 
posts  nearer  the  Karakoram  to  prevent  any  turning  movement  from  there. 

Mr  Jaswant  Singh  asked  me,  “Have  our  forces  orders  to  resist  or  not?” 
Certainly,  they  have  orders  to  resist  completely.  Somebody  had  said — I  think 
Acharya  Kripalani — in  a  public  speech  or  may  be  in  Parliament,  that  definitely 
to  his  knowledge  we  had  ordered  them  not  to  fire  unless  fired  upon.  Well  that 
is  not  correct.  You  must  distinguish  between  a  post  that  we  have  or  a  fighting 
group  that  we  send  and  a  reconnaissance  party  that  we  send.  If  we  send  a 
reconnaissance  party,  it  is  not  to  fight  but  to  find  out.  They  are  small  parties  or 
small  groups  of  five  to  six  men;  they  find  out  and  inform  us  of  what  the 
position  is.  We  are  constantly  sending  out  such  parties.  If  you  read  the  Chinese 
letters,  they  are  always  complaining  that  we  are  doing  it.  The  difficulty  is  that 
what  we  do  we  do  not  give  much  publicity  to  it.  It  is  not  proper;  it  helps  the 
other  side.  What  the  other  side  does  gets  more  publicity  than  what  we  do.  If 
we  send  out  reconnaissance  parties,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Chinese 
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border.  It  is  the  normal  rule  that  the  reconnaissance  party  finds  out  and  does 
not  get  entangled;  otherwise  we  would  not  know  what  is  happening.  If  we 
want  to  fight,  we  send  a  fighting  party.  Of  course,  if  they  are  interfered  with, 
they  have  to  fight,  but  in  self-defence.  The  reconnaissance  parties  normally  do 
not  fight;  they  gather  information,  come  back  quickly  and  then  report.  Then 
one  takes  steps,  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary.  But  it  is  quite  wrong  to  say 
that  they  have  orders  not  to  fire  or  not  to  resist. 

Then  there  was  a  question  about  shooting  down  aircraft  which  come  here. 
We  have  orders  that  aircraft  should  be  shot  down  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
shoot  them  down.  These  aircraft  that  are  talked  about  cross — they  have  often 
crossed — a  tiny  stretch  of  our  eastern  border  with  Burma.  Between  Burma  and 
Tibet  there  is  a  little  bit  of  Indian  border.  Now,  the  Chinese  authorities  have 
maintained  that  they  are  not  their  aircraft  and  have  told  us  to  shoot  them  down. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  find  out  whose  aircraft  they  are.  They  are  very 
high,  sometimes  above  the  clouds.  We  only  have  a  glimpse  and  off  it  goes 
across;  it  is  a  small  area.  But  some  months  back  one  of  these  aircraft  got  into 
trouble  and  was  brought  down  near  our  border,  but  by  the  Burmese  in  their 
territory.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  Formosan  aircraft  going  towards  Tibet.  Whether 
the  others  are  also  from  Formosa  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  this  particular  one 
was  from  Formosa.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it  because  it  fell  down.  There  is 
absolutely  no  question  of  our  being  soft  to  any  aircraft  that  flies  on  our  territory; 
it  is  our  business  to  shoot  it  down  if  we  can  catch  it,  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  catch  it.  If  it  is  caught  it  should  be  brought  down.57 

Mr  Gurupadaswamy  referred  to  a  map  appearing  in  the  October  1961 
issue  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  no 
such  map  in  this  issue  at  all.  But  in  the  September  issue  a  month  before  of  the 
magazine  there  was  a  map  and  it  showed  our  boundary  line  correctly  according 
to  us. 

Dr  Kunzru  referred  to  various  factors  or  some  hon.  Member  referred  any 
way  to... 

M.S.  Gurupadaswamy:  May  I  just  point  out  that  in  the  issue  of  October 

1961  on  page  540  there  is  the  map?58 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  shall  look  it  up  again.  I  just  got  a  note  to  this  effect.  I  have 
not  myself  seen  it.  About  these  maps  appearing  at  various  places,  we  draw 


57.  See  also  item  269. 

58.  For  Nehru’s  clarification  about  these  maps,  see  item  254. 
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attention  to  these  matters  but  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  control  all  kinds  of 
publishing  houses  in  the  world.  In  India  we  can  and  do  but  outside  it  is  very 
difficult.  We  can  draw  their  attention  to  any  mistakes  made. 

Some  hon.  Member  mentioned  the  UK  Government  generally  showing 
favour  to  Portugal,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  UK  visiting  Lisbon,  some  naval 
ships  visiting  the  Portuguese  ports  and  so  on.  That  is  a  fact;  it  created  an 
unhappy  impression  not  only  here  but  in  some  quarters  in  England. 

I  should  like  largely  to  associate  myself  with  what  Dr  Kunzru  said  about 
Rhodesia.  One  of  the  African  leaders  who  has  impressed  me  most  by  his  general 
peaceful  attitude  was  Mr  Kaunda.  He  is  a  fine  man.  He  went  to  England  some 
months  back.  These  people  imagined  that  Africans  were  a  sort  of  uncivilised 
people  and  barbarians  and  they  were  astonished  to  find  a  very  highly  civilized, 
decent,  quiet  individual  inclined  rather  to  Gandhism  than  to  anything  else.  Here 
was  this  man  who  had  kept  the  people  of  Northern  Rhodesia59  quiet  and 
disciplined  and  what  they  do  is  to  prevent  him  from  going  there.  And  immediately 
there  is  trouble  there.  He  asked  to  go  back  to  deal  with  the  trouble  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  go.  Obviously,  Northern  or  Southern  Rhodesia  cannot  continue 
as  some  kind  of  offshoots  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

So  far  as  the  policy  is  concerned,  I  believe  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I 
have  said  something  about  the  matters  referred  to.  Maybe  I  have  forgotten 
something  but  I  hope  that  Members  will  forgive  me  if  I  have  lost  count  of 
some  matter.  Anyhow  it  is  clear  that  we  are  facing  a  rather  critical  situation  but 
that  does  not  mean  and  I  do  not  agree  with  some  hon.  Member  who  said  that 
because  they  are  difficult  situations  we  must  keep  our  mouths  closed  and  eyes 
shut.  That  is  not  how  a  democratic  country  functions.  That  is  perfectly  true 
but  at  the  same  time  a  difficult  international  situation  has  to  be  met  with  a 
measure  of  unanimity  and  joint  functioning,  and  I  would  like  all  hon.  Members 
here  to  feel  that  and  not  to  exploit  the  position  from  the  election  or  any  other 
point  of  view.  I  am  referring  not  to  the  Opposition  only  but  to  all  parties  in  this 
House  because  it  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  situation.  We  need  not  get  excited  or 
worked  up  about  it.  In  fact,  when  one  has  to  face  a  difficult  situation,  it  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  we  should  be  quiet  about  it  and  work  without  an  excess 
of  passion  even  though  we  may  feel  strongly.  The  strength  we  may  have  should 
be  converted  into  action  and  cool  thinking  rather  than  merely  excited  slogans 
and  the  like. 

It  is  a  difficult  situation,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  difficult  not  because  of 
one  particular  matter,  but  the  total  picture.  It  is  not  only  a  difficult  situation 
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because  of  this  and  that  here,  but  because  of  the  world  situation.  Every  country 
in  the  world,  including  the  biggest  countries,  has  to  face  very  difficult  situations. 
There  is  no  country  more  powerful  or  wealthy  than  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  it  is  facing  very  difficult  situations,  if  I  may  say  so  with  respect,  some 
because  it  has  undertaken  those  burdens  itself  and  some  because  of  the  position 
they  have  come  to  occupy.  They  cannot  escape  them. 

There  is  one  small  matter  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
house.  It  is  a  significant  development  which  took  place,  the  news  of  which 
came,  I  think,  in  this  morning’s  papers,  that  is,  the  Soviet  Union  Government 
breaking  off  relations  with  Albania.  Now,  Albania  is  a  very  tiny  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  huge,  very  powerful  country.  It  may  normally  mean  nothing 
much,  except  that  this  is  the  pressure  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  in  the  peculiar 
context  of  things  that  we  have  had,  it  does  mean  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  wish  to 
spell  all  these  out.  Hon.  Members  must  realise  it  does  not  mean  a  very  big  shift 
in  world  positions  and  internal  relations  between  the  great  countries.  So,  all 
these  changes  are  happening  and  those  of  us  or  those  people  who  take  up  rigid 
attitudes  and  imagine  that  the  world  is  a  rigid  world  of  blocs,  this  and  that,  and 
who  cannot  get  out  of  this  rigidity,  forget  that  in  spite  of  these  so-called  isms 
and  all  that,  the  situation  is  a  flexible  one,  and  a  changing  one.  It  cannot  be 
described  as  something  we  seek  to  describe  as  a  solid  bloc  of  imperialists  and 
colonialists  sitting  on  one  side  and  a  solid  bloc  of  communists  sitting  on  the 
other.  It  is  not  so.  Although  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  that,  it  is  not  be  so 
really,  and  in  such  a  position  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  understanding 
and  maybe  even  affecting  the  course  of  events  sometimes. 

Dr  Kunzru  and  some  others  referred  to  my  visit  to  the  United  States.  Well, 
according  to  the  Chinese  press  and  Chinese  leaders,  what  we  are  doing  here, 
many  things,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  received  orders  from  the  United  States 
Government  to  do  them  here.  That  is  the  way — it  really  surprises  me — how 
this  peculiar  type  of  rigid  mentality  works.  They  cannot  understand  anything 
except  in  those  grooves  of  thought  that  they  are  accustomed  to.  The  language 
they  use  is  such  that,  apart  from  the  content  of  the  language,  having  some 
pleasure  in  the  use  of  language  myself,  it  pains  me  to  have  the  same  words 
thrown  again  and  again  at  me.  The  same  phrases,  the  same  words,  they  have 
lost  all  meaning  by  idleness  of  use.  So,  they  think  as  if  the  attitude  we  are 
taking  up  in  regard  to  Goa  is  by  orders  from  the  State  Department  of  America. 
Now,  this  is  the  attitude  they  take.  The  attitude  we  take  about  the  border  issue 
is  again  “supported  by  America.”  Maybe  supported  by  America,  I  do  not  know. 
In  fact,  it  is  rather  odd  that  the  United  States  Government  has  said  very  little 
about  our  China  border  issue.  One  or  two  persons  have  said  it  broadly,  but  on 
the  whole  they  have  not  said  much.  In  this  connection,  we  are  naturally 
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interested — and  I  am  not  saying  this  as  a  debating  point — in  the  attitude  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  this  country,  which  has  been  in  some  mental  difficulty  to 
adjust  itself  to  these  changing  situations,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  even  in  greater 
difficulty,  now  that  this  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 
Albanian  Government.  The  fact  is  that  the  moment  you  tie  yourself  up  with 
these  cold  war  rigid  attitudes,  you  get  slightly  out  of  touch  with  the  living, 
throbbing  changing  world  situation.  We  must  have  some  basis,  of  course  some 
principles  on  which  we  act.  Each  country  has  to  think  of  its  interests,  its 
integrity,  and  so  on.  That  is  the  first  charge  of  any  government  of  a  country. 
That  is  true.  But  together  with  that  you  have  to  see  this  world  situation  and  not 
merely  talk  in  terms  or  settling  every  problem  quickly  by  some  lathi  or  the  like, 
because  the  lathi  is  out  of  fashion  now.  We  live  in  an  age  of  atom  bombs.  We 
do  not  possess  it  and  we  do  not  intend  to  have  it.  Nevertheless,  the  whole 
context  of  things  has  changed. 

If  I  may  go  off  to  another  aspect  of  this  broad  question,  take  the  various 
economic  ideologies  which  are  so  powerful  today  and  which  take  the  place  of 
religious  creeds  and  dogmas  of  the  past.  They  excite  the  same  passion.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  far  an  economic  ideology  developed  in  the  pre-industrial 
age  would  apply  to  the  industrial  age.  I  think  it  cannot,  because  of  the  whole 
structure  of  economics  changes.  Now,  to  draw  this  analogy  a  little  further,  an 
economic  ideology  built  up  in  the  early  industrial  age,  how  far  does  it  apply  to 
the  later  one  and  how  far  do  all  these  things  apply  in  the  atomic  age  and  the  jet 
age.  After  all,  they  depend  on  all  manner  of  factors.  If  these  factors  are  changing, 
the  application  of  those  must  also  change.  Yes,  broad  principles  must  remain. 
Broad  principles  should  remain.  Take  even  the  fact,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
factors  in  the  development  of  human  thought  in  Europe,  was  the  French 
Revolution.  Now,  when  the  French  Revolution  came  with  its  thundering, 
tremendous  noise  was  something  that  on  the  one  side  frightened  a  number  of 
people  thoroughly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  light  of  dawn  to  millions  and 
millions  of  people  and  even  in  our  youth,  speaking  for  myself  when  as  a  boy  I 
used  to  read  about  the  French  Revolution,  I  used  to  be  very  excited  and  very 
pleased,  not  with  every  act  of  the  revolutionaries,  but  still  generally  speaking. 
Now,  the  French  Revolution  there  was  based  entirely  on  the  cry  of  “Liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity.”  Very  good  cries,  but  all  those  had  no  economic  content. 
It  was  a  political  slogan  and,  of  course,  it  was  against  landlords  and  the  like. 
Although  even  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  the  Industrial  Revolution 
had  begun,  no  one  in  the  French  Revolution  thought  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
It  was  not  apparent,  although  it  was  taking  place  in  England.  That  is  not 
surprising.  But  what  is  surprising  is  that  fifty  years  later,  or  more  than  fifty 
years  later,  even  as  long  after  as  1848,  which  is  often  called  in  Europe  the  year 
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of  revolutions,  because  all  over  Europe  revolutions  took  place,  the  Industrial 
Revolution  had  advanced  adequately.  But  all  those  revolutions  in  Europe  in 
1848  were  based  on  the  French  Revolution  of  fifty  years  previously.  People 
had  not  caught  up  ideologically  to  the  changes  in  the  physical  environment, 
which  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  bringing  about.  It  shows  how  there  is  a 
gap  always  between  our  thinking  and  all  that  when  facts  are  changing.  Now, 
we  are  living  in  an  age  of  extreme  rapidity  in  which  changes  take  place. 
Technological  changes,  technical  changes,  and  scientific  changes  affect  our 
lives,  which  affect  our  productive  processes,  which  again  affect  the  society  in 
which  we  live,  and  which  must  therefore  affect  our  thinking  in  terms  of  social 
and  economic  problems.  It  seems  to  me  obvious.  Therefore,  rigidity  is  one 
thing,  to  incline  one  way.  I  am  inclined  very  powerfully,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the 
broad  socialist  appeal,  to  the  fact  that  human  beings  should  have  equal  chances, 
there  should  not  be  big  differences,  and  all  that.  That  is  one  thing,  a  broad 
principle,  which  I  think  is  inevitable  and  which  is  affecting  the  whole  world.  It 
is  obvious  today  that  capitalist,  even  though  it  still  maintains  the  basic  ideas  of 
capitalist,  is  very  very  different  from  the  19th  century  capitalism.  They  all 
change.  Social  thinking  is  becoming  a  common  factor  all  over  the  world 
whatever  your  party  may  be.  So  applying  that  to  the  political  changes  and 
others,  we  have  to  be  wide  awake.  We  have  to  be  flexible.  We  have  to  stick  to 
certain  principles,  certain  ethical  principles,  and  we  have  to  stick  to  the  interest, 
integrity  and  progress  of  our  country  and  judge  problems  accordingly  and  not 
like  Sir  Galahad  or  some  people  rush  about  lance  in  hand  at  anything  we  do  not 
like.  There  are  so  many  things  in  the  world  which  I  suppose  many  people  do 
not  like.  No  one  likes  everything,  but  one  has  to  put  up  with  many  things  till  we 
can  change  them.  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  I  have  gone  beyond  the  foreign  affairs  debate. 
May  I  say,  Sir,  that  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr  Pathak60  is  agreeable  to  me. 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 


60.  G.S.  Pathak,  Congress  MP  from  UP. 
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252.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Eight-Power  Resolution  to  Ban 
Nuclear  Tests61 

Bhupesh  Gupta:62  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  controversies  arose  between  India  and  the 
Western  Powers  in  the  political  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  in 
October,  1 96 1  over  the  Eight  Power  Resolution  to  ban  nuclear  Tests; 

(b)  if  so,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  controversies; 

(c)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sponsors  of  the  Eight  Power  Resolution 
refused  to  accept  India’s  position  in  the  matter; 

(d)  whether  India  ultimately  voted  for  the  Eight  Power  Resolution;  and 

(e)  if  so,  what  are  the  reasons  therefore? 

The  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting  (B.V.  Keskar): 

(a)  to  (c)  The  Eight  Power  Resolution,  namely  the  one  tabled  by  Canada, 
Denmark,  Iceland,  Iran,  Japan,  Norway,  Pakistan  and  Sweden  did  not 
relate  to  banning  of  nuclear  tests  as  such.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  refrain  from  carrying  out  its  intention  to  explode  a  50  megaton 
bomb  in  the  atmosphere.  India,  in  co-sponsorship  with  other  countries 
had  earlier  tabled  a  draft  Resolution  asking  for  discontinuance  of  all  tests 
pending  the  conclusion  of  necessary  internationally  binding  agreements  in 
regard  to  tests.  India,  therefore,  suggested  that  it  was  imperative  to  ban  all 
test  explosions  whether  they  were  of  50  megatons  or  49  or  lower.  The 
Indian  delegation  urged  that  their  Resolution  was  comprehensive  and  its 
adoption  would  cover  the  purposes  of  the  Eight  Power  Resolution.  As  this 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  sponsors  of  the  Resolution,  India  suggested 
certain  amendments  to  it.  These  were  accepted  by  the  sponsors,  and  the 
amended  Resolution  was  adopted.  Subsequently,  the  Indian  Resolution  was 
also  adopted. 

(d)  Yes. 

(e)  The  Government  of  India  is  against  all  tests  anywhere  and  at  any  time. 
The  Indian  Delegation  accordingly  voted  for  the  amended  Eight  Power 
Resolution. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  May  I  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  when  India  expressed 
her  disagreement  with  the  Eight  Power  Resolution  as  originally  tabled, 

61.  Oral  answers,  13  December  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXVI,  Nos.  1-15,  27 
November  -  1 5  December  1961,  cols  2 1 48-2 151. 

62.  CPI  MP  from  West  Bengal. 
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there  was  a  tremendous  campaign  against  India,  not  only  in  the  press  but 
also  in  the  United  Nations  if  so,  which  were  the  powers  responsible  for 
conducting  a  campaign  of  this  kind  against  India  when  she  had  given  a 
very  reasonable  suggestion? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  campaign  except  the  normal 
conversations  and  pressures  that  are  exercised  in  the  United  Nations  Lobbies 
for  respective  Resolutions.  Probably,  there  were  such  pressures,  I  do  not 
remember,  and  some  articles  too  were  there  in  the  press  criticising  the  Indian 
attitude  but  I  would  not  dignify  them  by  calling  such  a  game  as  a  great  campaign. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  official  quarters  in  the  United 
States  a  certain  criticism  of  India’s  position  was  made  as  also  certain 
statements  with  regard  to  India  which  affected  the  stand  that  we  took?  Is 
it  also  not  a  fact  that  our  efforts  were  adversely  commented  upon  and 
things  were  said  which  were  not  warranted? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  “Is  it  a  fact  that  they  made  certain  statements  somewhere 
some  time?”  How  am  I  to  answer  that  question? 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  United  Nations,  I  said. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  follow  the  hon.  Member.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is 
driving  at  unless  he  means  that  certain  pressures  were  exercised  on  India  to 
change  her  attitude.  Well,  all  kinds  of  pressures  are  exercised  by  India  and  by 
every  country  in  favour  of  the  Resolution  they  may  have  moved,  pressures  to 
convince,  and  no  doubt  this  lobbying  must  have  taken  place,  but  a  happy  solution 
was  arrived  at  and  the  Resolution  was  passed  almost  unanimously,  with  some 
amendment. 

B.D.  Khobragade:63  May  I  know  whether  the  Leader  of  the  Indian  Delegation 
had  instructed  our  delegate  there  to  vote  against  this  Resolution  and  whether 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  this  decision  was  reversed  later  on  by  instructions  from 
Delhi? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  No,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  thing.  All  these  discussions 
took  place  on  the  procedural  plane  as  to  which  Resolution  should  come  first 
and  which  should  come  second.  There  was  no  opposition  between  the  two 

63.  RPI  MP  from  Maharashtra. 
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Resolutions.  One  was  put  forward  by  India  about  the  continuation  of  the 
suspension  of  nuclear  tests,  and  may  I  say  that  this  Resolution  was  put  forward 
long  before  the  Soviet  Union  resumed  their  nuclear  tests.  It  was  an  independent 
thing,  a  general  thing,  quite  apart  from  the  subsequent  Soviet  action  to  which 
objection  was  taken  by  many  people  and  us  too.  The  other  Resolution  was  to 
have  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests.  Our  position  was  in  complete  support  of 
that  treaty  but  we  said  that  we  should  have  a  treaty  and  that  these  tests  should 
not  take  place  from  then  on  otherwise  probably  the  discussions  might  go  on 
for  weeks,  maybe  months,  and  everybody  would  indulge  in  these.  So,  there 
was  no  conflict;  it  was  a  question  of  emphasis.  We  said,  “Stop  this  now  and 
have  the  treaty  also.”  So,  there  was  no  conflict  between  the  two. 


253.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  The  Business  Internationars 
Conference64 

Bhupesh  Gupta:65  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  report  published  in  the 
Statesman  (Delhi  edition)  of  October  27,  1961,  stating  that  “In 
pursuance  of  its  (the  Business  International’s  Round  Table  Conference) 
commitment  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Conference  ruled  that  the  content 
of  Mr  Nehru’s  speech  would  not  be  disclosed”: 

(b)  if  so,  whether  the  report  is  correct;  and 

(c)  whether  in  his  speech  at  the  Conference,  he  departed  in  any  manner 
from  the  Industrial  Policy  Resolution  regarding  foreign  business 
investments? 

The  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting  (B.V.  Keskar): 

(a)  Yes,  Sir. 

(b)  and  (c)  “Business  International”,  an  organisation  of  businessmen  in 
the  USA,  held  their  annual  overseas  session  in  New  Delhi  from  the 
22nd  to  27th  October,  1961.  They  invited  several  Ministers  and  senior 
officers  of  the  Government  of  India  to  join  them  for  informal  and  off- 
the-record  discussions  not  relating  to  any  specific  project  or  projects 
but  of  a  general  nature  covering  problems  of  economic  and  industrial 

64.  Oral  answers,  13  December  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  XXXVI,  Nos.  1-15,  27 

November- 15  December  1961,  cols  2122-2124. 

65.  CPI  MP  from  West  Bengal. 
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development.  The  Prime  Minister  also  addressed  the  Conference 
generally  and  there  was  no  question  of  any  departure  from 
Government’s  established  policies  either  in  the  industrial  or  in  any 
other  field  in  accordance  with  its  practice.  “Business  International” 
consider  all  such  talks  confidential. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  It  appears  from  the  newspaper  report  that  in  pursuance  of 
its  commitment  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  conference  ruled  that  his  speech 
should  not  be  made  public  or  should  not  be  disclosed.  And  in  this  connection, 
Sir,  the  same  spokesman  gave  one  thing  to  the  public,  that  industrialists 
from  the  USA  were  tremendously  moved  and  pleased  by  the  Prime 
Minister’s  speech.  May  I  know  the  reason  why  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech 
was  kept  back  from  the  public  when  it  was  open  to  the  US  businessmen  to 
give  their  reactions  to  that  speech  in  this  manner  to  the  press? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Sir,  it  was  not  open  to  the  press.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  really  do 
not  understand  it.  The  Prime  Minister,  unfortunately  for  him,  has  to  speak 
almost  daily  at  some  functions,  some  public  functions,  conferences,  etc.,  and 
has  to  meet  private  groups,  etc.  Whenever  he  meets  a  private  group,  it  is 
normally  considered  to  be  a  confidential  meeting.  There  may  be  nothing 
confidential  in  it,  but  that  is  the  normal  practice.  In  the  present  case,  Sir,  I  was 
told  by  those  people  that  such  meetings  were  confidential,  and  I  accepted  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  speak  from  any  script;  I  do  not  usually  do  that,  I 
spoke  extempore  and,  to  my  thinking,  I  did  not  say  anything  there  which  I  am 
not  saying  every  other  day  elsewhere. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Sir,  I  hope  the  Prime  Minister  will  understand  my  difficulty. 

Deputy  Chairman:66  You  have  to  be  guided  by  the  answer  given  here,  not 
by  what  a  particular  newspaper  report  says.  The  answer  is  that  “Business 
International”  considered  all  such  talks  confidential  (Interruption). 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Sir,  I  know  that  sometimes  the  press  is  not  invited,  but  my 
question  is  why  in  this  particular  case,  taking  advantage  of  the  so-called 
confidential  character  of  the  Conference,  what  the  Prime  Minister  said 
was  kept  back  from  the  public  whereas  the  U.S.  businessmen  started 
expressing  their  tremendous  satisfaction  and  thus  created  certain  misgivings 


66.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 
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in  the  minds  of  the  public.  What  was  the  justification  for  that?  That  is  what 
I  want  to  know  from  the  Government,  Sir. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  regret,  Sir,  I  cannot  follow  the  working  of  the  hon. 
Member’s  mind.  My  talk,  which  might  have  been  taken  down  there,  was  not 
published,  but  if  some  persons  there  expressed  their  satisfaction  there,  how  is 
the  Government  to  blame?  I  wish  the  hon.  Member  himself  was  more 
impressionable.67 

Diwan  Chaman  Lall:68  Or  had  been  present  himself. 


254.  To  M.S.  Gurupadaswamy:  No  Wrong  Maps  in 
Geography  Journals69 


December  14,  1961 

Dear  Gurupadaswamy, 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  Rajya  Sabha,70  you  referred 
to  some  map  which  has  appeared  in  the  Geographical  Magazine  published  in 
New  York  and  said  that  our  boundary  had  been  wrongly  shown  in  it.  I  am 
unable  to  discover  any  journal  of  that  name  published  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  journal  of  that  name  published  in  London.  It  has  not,  in  recent  years, 
published  any  map  showing  our  boundary. 

The  leading  geographical  journal  of  the  U.S.  is  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine.  In  the  September  1961  issue,  it  had  carried  an  article  on  Bhutan  and 
had  a  map  on  page  390  which  showed  the  boundaries  of  Bhutan  and  India 
correctly.  It  had,  however,  captioned  the  Bhutan  boundary  as  indefinite.  We 
had  noted  this  even  at  the  time  and  had  taken  up  the  matter. 

The  October  1961  issue  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  contains  no 
map  of  India.  Page  540  mentioned  by  you  does  not  deal  with  India  at  all. 

We  have  tried  to  check  up  other  geographical  journals.  In  the  Geographical 
Review  published  in  New  York  there  is  a  map  on  page  540  of  railroads  in  China. 
This  map  is  on  a  very  small  scale  but  it  shows  the  Indian  boundary  correctly 
with  the  international  boundary  symbol.  It  also  shows  by  a  broken  line  the 

67.  For  earlier  correspondence  regarding  Business  International,  see  SWJN/SS/69/item  292 
SWJN/SS/68/item  205  and  SWJN/SS/69/appendix  14. 

68.  Congress  MP  from  Punjab. 

69.  Letter  to  Rajya  Sabha  MP;  address:  88  South  Avenue,  New  Delhi. 

70.  Item  251,  here  pp.  540-541. 
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territories  claimed  by  China.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  objectionable  from  our 
point  of  view. 

If  you  have  any  further  information  on  this  subject,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
it. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


255.  To  K.C.  Reddy:  Don’t  Encourage  MRA71 

December  28,  1961 

My  dear  Reddy, 

Your  letter  of  the  27th  December  about  the  MRA  wanting  to  import  various 
articles.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  deeply  into  this  matter  now  as  I  am  in  a  hurry. 
I  am  therefore  writing  to  you  briefly. 

The  MRA  is  not  an  organisation  which  should  normally  be  encouraged. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  what  they  do  is  pure  propaganda  and  sometimes 
propaganda  of  the  cold  war  type.  Therefore  we  do  not  wish  to  encourage 
them.  Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  you  that  we  should  not  impose  total  prohibition 
with  regard  to  import  facilities.  We  should  broadly  treat  them  as  others  without 
any  particular  privilege  attached  or  any  unusual  facilities. 

I  am  sending  your  letter  to  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  with  a  copy  of  this 
letter.  They  might  be  able  to  help  you  in  any  further  consideration  in  detail, 
should  you  require  their  help. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


7 1 .  Letter  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
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256.  To  Viliam  Siroky:  Acknowledging  New  Year 
Greetings72 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  message  of  greeting  on  the  occasion  of  the 
New  Year  which  has  reached  me  in  the  North-Eastern  comer  of  India  where  I 
have  come  for  the  opening  of  a  new  oil  refinery.73 1  send  you  and  the  people  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic  all  my  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year  which  I  trust 
will  bring  world  peace  nearer  to  us. 


(b)  USSR 


257.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Soviet  Nuclear  Tests74 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:75 

(a)  the  number  of  nuclear  tests  explosions  carried  on  by  the  Government 
of  Russia  since  the  Lok  Sabha  met  last; 

(b)  the  detailed  information  about  the  effects  (fall-out)  of  these  explosions 
on  India,  if  any; 

(c)  the  details  of  protests,  if  any,  made  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
Government  of  Russia  in  connection  with  these  explosions; 

(d)  the  details  of  replies,  received,  if  any  from  the  Government  of  Russia; 
and 

(e)  the  nature  of  any  other  action  taken  by  the  Government  of  India  in 
connection  with  these  nuclear  explosions? 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a)  No 
official  information  is  available,  American  reports,  however,  estimate  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  carried  out  50  test  explosions  since  it  commenced  resumption 
of  these  tests  on  the  1st  of  September,  1961. 

(b)  Atmospheric  tests  result  in  increased  radioactivity  in  the  air,  rainwater, 
soil,  foodstuffs  and  in  all  environments.  An  increase  in  radioactivity  has  been 


72.  Telegram,  3 1  December  1961,  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia. 

73.  See  SWJN/SS/74/see  item:  At  the  Noonmati  Oil  Refinery  on  1  January  1962. 

74.  Written  Answers,  6  December  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  LX,  2-8  December  1961, 
cols  3542-3543. 

75.  Question  by  Congress  MPs  Ila  Palchoudhuri,  P.C.  Borooah  and  Ganatantra  Parishad  MP 
P.G  Deb. 
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observed  in  the  air  over  the  country.  A  few  food  samples  collected  at  Bombay 
have  also  shown  the  presence  of  radioactivity  from  recent  tests.  Detailed 
investigations,  with  a  view  to  estimating  the  actual  increase  in  the  radiation 
dose  as  a  result  of  these  tests,  are  in  progress  but  it  can  be  said  with  assurance 
that  the  dose  is  still  much  below  the  hazardous  level. 

(c)  and  (d).  No  protest  was  made  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  India,  had,  however,  made  public  protests  against 
these  test  explosions.  The  Prime  Minister  also  spoke  about  this  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Moscow. 

(e)  India  has  taken  a  prominent  part  during  the  current  session  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  question  of  suspension  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
tests  and  the  obligation  of  States  to  refrain  from  their  renewal.  India  and  five 
other  Member  States  sponsored  a  resolution  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  with  an  overwhelming  majority.  This  resolution  expressed 
deep  concern  and  profound  regret  that  test  explosions  had  been  resumed, 
earnestly  urged  the  States  concerned  to  refrain  from  further  test  explosions 
pending  the  conclusion  of  necessary  internationally  binding  agreement  in  regard 
to  tests,  expressed  confidence  that  the  States  concerned  would  reach  agreement 
as  soon  as  possible  on  the  cessation  of  tests  under  appropriate  international 
control,  and  called  upon  the  States  concerned  to  engage  themselves  with  urgency 
and  speed  in  the  necessary  efforts  to  conclude  such  agreements  expeditiously. 


258.  R.K.  Nehru  to  Subimal  Dutt:  Explaining  Nehru’s  New 
York  TV  Comments76 

Your  telegram  593  of  December  6.  We  have  sent  you  record  of  PM’s  talk  on 
TV  in  New  York.77 

2 .  Prime  Minister  deeply  regrets  that  what  he  said  in  New  York  should  be 
considered  unfriendly  in  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Socialist  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe.  As  the  Soviet  Government  knows,  we  value  our  friendship 
and  friendly  cooperation  with  them  very  much.  We  also  appreciate  the  efforts 
they  are  making  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  help  they  have  given  us  in  our 
development  programmes.  We  wish  to  develop  closer  relations. 


76.  Telegram,  7  December  1961,  from  the  Secretary-General,  MEA,  to  the  Ambassador  to 
the  USSR. 

77.  See  SWJN/SS/72/items  251, 255-258. 
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3 .  Prime  Minister  says,  speaking  from  memory,  that  at  this  TV  programme 
he  was  asked  a  question  about  colonial  domination  and  why  he  did  not  refer  to 
the  colonial  domination  of  East  European  countries  by  the  Soviet  Union  whenever 
he  talked  about  colonialism  and  imperialism.  To  this  Prime  Minister  replied  that 
the  word  “colonialism”  was  technical  word  meaning  development  of  certain 
types  of  domination  and  exploitation  which  had  developed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  It  was  quite  wrong  to  use  that  word  in  connection  with  East  European 
countries  whose  position  was  quite  different.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  he 
said  that  there  might  be  pressures  and  even  a  measure  of  domination  by  a 
group  or  party  in  some  countries.  But  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  colonialism 
as  such.  He  did  not  refer  to  any  country  in  particular. 

4.  You  might  explain  this  to  the  Soviet  Government  expressing  Prime 
Minister’s  regret  that  his  words  should  have  been  misunderstood  and  applied 
to  any  particular  country.  That  was  far  from  his  intention. 


259.  To  Sham  Nath:  Welcome  Address  for  Brezhnev78 


December  20,  1961 


My  dear  Sham  Nathji, 

I  am  returning  you  the  draft  of  the  Welcome  Address  to  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  Soviet  Union.79  I  have  struck  out  one  paragraph  in  it  as  this 
raises  controversial  issues.  I  have  also  made  one  or  two  minor  verbal  changes. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


260.  At  the  Red  Fort80 

Jgsft  3ST  iftsfiT  fiRffiT  I  gt  f?TTcR  cFPR 

TT  I  t  %  355? 

41*  ’TT  '3Tfrri^T,  4shm  I  3iim4 


78.  Letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Delhi. 

79.  L.  Brezhnev.  See  item  260. 

80.  Speech,  27  December  1961,  at  the  Civic  Reception  in  honour  of  Leonid  Brezhnev,  the 
Russian  President. 

81.  RamCharanAggarwal. 
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3T#  RRR3  RTWR  gRT,  ftlRlf  R^Et  R??R  TTTft  RT?f  R1R3?  3TTRI  3#,  FRlI  3t3?ft  3ft, 
TTtf^TRR  3T3'  ft,  Rf  fa?  RRT  R§R  RR3F3R  gPlRK  RT  Reft  t,  3#  t,  #3  RR#  3TT?ft 
t,  #3  333ft  1 1  FRTR,  FRTft  Iffa  3TTR  RTR?t  I  fa?  FT  ST  l$T  %  Itrlt  Rft  3?f3  FR 
FRl  34R3IR  *ft  333ft  §R  t,  RTR  ft  RTR  FRlt  RTR?  %  fa?3ft  %  ?m-MR  RTRt  33 
FRET  FRRT  Rif  3FRT,  FMl'fa)  RTRT  l$Tf  ft  RRFR  R3?t  I  RFR  3f  #3  RR  33  333  RFR 
’ft  FT  '■111!  I  <j)fa>R  3TFT  33?  tflfaRd  33R  33  3TRH I  FRlt  4)r  If  3)1 1  RFR  ^  TTRTRT 
Rif  I  #3  FTtfalR  #3  ’ft  3TT3TTR  ItRT  t  fa?  FR  TTFRtR  R3?-gRt 
fat  ^f^RTT  3;  R%  R3T3T  I  STffrT  3f  #1  -3TRR  £  RR  33  33TR3?3  ffaH  3f  3fa  I  #3  fatt 
RTR  RIRfa  I,  fat  FRET  RFT  R313T I  RRfa  g?3?  3ft  RFTRT,  3T3%  gRR?  3ft  3333ft  3T3RT 
RTTfafa?,  RRlf  RTTRft  RTF  RlfaRd  gfaRR  3ft  fM  I  #3  RRRft  faRTTfafaf  B^WIH  3 
R§R  33F  <lfat  1 1 

?§3  fatR  FRTt  gsfa  I  3TT33RT  fa?  33T  g^lft  fat  faffa  Ft  #„  Rtffarft  fat  fat  gR% 
333  fat,  Rfatfa?  Rt3T  TRTfaT,  33  3FFT  fatRlIt  fafa,  Rftfa  fafat  I  git  F3T3?t  gRRTT  RD^R 
ItRT  %  Rfatfa?  3F  =F*ft  T^TTR  ’ft  Rif  g3TR  RT  fa?  FR  RTRfat  '^ftfrT  3ft  R3fa  fatT  RFft 
ft  ’ft  R3|R  1 1  ft?3  ’ft  3F  xtcR-  RTR  RD^R  3ft  RTR  I  fa?  RFR  gR3?t  If  ffaRlf 
TFT  Rif  9TTfa[R  I,  RFR  gRET  fa  3T3fa  FFFR  3p  RTTFR#  33  fa?3T  fa?  FR  Rfat  Rt3T 
If  Rfa  I  fat  R3?  eNft  R?Flfat  %  fa,  FRET  3F  fal33  Rif  RTfa  33  I  FRRT  It  3E|Rr  fa?  5TTR3 
It  3ft|  g?3?  gffaRT  If  F3RT  RR  3RRT,  RTRRf  if  ffrTRRT  f%  (I^RilH  %  fe3T  I 
(rfriM)  #3  FRf^R  R#f  fe  Fit  3ft|  ?RE  RT  RR%  F?E  If,  #3  Flf  FRftRTR  ’ft  RT 
33ftRR  Rt3T  3ft  FRTf  RTR  3RRT  It  %  3Rff%  ft^RTTR  33  %33R  1 1  #3  31ft  Ift  3T3-RT3 
cEFT  RT  %  fl-g-klH  3ft  ORRTT^t  gft  Rif  It#  RR  R3J  f%  3F  StRT  33  %33TT  It  RTERTF 
TFERRTR  If  ?lft3j  Rif  FtRT  (RTfejf)  I  Rt  lE3  ’ft,  %3  ’ft  FR,  FRir  RT3-RT3  3ft%§T  3?t 
F3Rlft  ERT^tl  %  3F  RTR  It  R|f),  RR>  3TRRT  3E3gR  'IRT  3FT,  3F  Rt  RT3F-^3F  RTR 
3ft  RTR  I,  RT^PtR  3ft  TTRRFft  I  3FT  3t-R3T  RTR  TFT,  3ft|  jRTFR  3ft|  ft3Rft  Rif 
RRRrR  3ft  I  RFft  gfeTR  Rt  RF  f%  TTRFftcTT  Rt  ^3  ItRT  I,  RTRltR  3T3l  3ft  gRTFR 
’ft  ItRT  'll),  Ir  RcTRR  RF  nil  RTR  3T3%  %  FRRT  3T3l  ft  3FT  RtR,  ItfSb-l  3ft| 
RIsljR  RTR  3)3^  %  F333  R)<cl  ^  I  Rpft  RcE  REsflR  RRT^TT  3FT  ^  Rt  TTRElft  RtR 
t  RR^  flRTR  3Rft,  Rt  rUr  3ff  sRR;  gjT  Ttt  RTR  gnlt  gflRT  If  TFt  t  #3 
RTTTt  feERRT  gf§333  I  RR  RTR  3ft  RFf  ItR  3ft  RTR  g<l*fl  RTR?  ItR  3ft  RTR 
gRlt  RTR  If  RTlf  #  RFT  gRR  3TTRFR  RT  #3  RFT  %  ItRTR-g-TfTR  #3  ItRTR-R-RTR 
If  REjftR-RjftR  3R  RFT  3T3DI  ItTft  sff,  FRTTf  RTrf  ||,  F3RTTR  33f%  ||, 
RRR-RRR  gRT,  R§R  RFT  3TTRE3R  RFT  RTRT  RIlRf  33,  3F  FR  RFT  It,  lrf%R  Rt  RtRT-33 
R3T  cbil  R  RtRT  If  Rt  gtgF  I  3F?t  eft  FRRTR  %  It  RFFJR  ItRT  RT%Rt  3F  RRT 
I  Rt?  (M)  3F  Rt  F3ftfeig,  3#RTT  Rt  RF  1 33T  %  RTR  RRT  3t-Rl|  #  RTR  If, 
FRfeTR  fe  3fMt  TTTRT^R  I  RRRTt  3F%  flRT  I  RTflT  RRT  IM  RTRDR  R|f  RTFRT 
RRRft  3ft  Rif  3F  3T3TRT  RT,  #%R  RRRft  3F%  flRT  #3  RR^  3#  If  Rt  3F  RRT  I  RTR 
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FR  3#rff  ET9M  TFT  %  FT  W,  #  TMT  3#  ETT%  FT  #ft,  TIE  #  #T#  Ff  E# 

w,  %ef,  %jf#rrc  i  ##t  pf  gn#  for  sm  #f  3#  t#  eftt  #t  ettt  if  if 

EFTT  if  FR  p#  TTf  TOI  Tlii,  <f#ET  3TET  TIE#  |  f^R  pf  TTEWET  EFT  gf§ER  i#T 
%  I  «l<d  g^T#  RTf  #F,  #,  #R,  qi<(  #d,  ETT,  #7  TEfi  #3h4I  F*f,  tee  STTR 
E>  Rg^llVb  #  B'JWM  Ei  3#  3#  Eli  #,  ETTE  E#  E#  ?}f  #t  F*f  £liE#f  TI#f  ?ff 
3#  EEF  #IFEETEcifgTTc#lf#TEt  ETF#f  3T#3#i##f#3ffT#ET#f# 
3#  TfTEcR  #  ##  3##T,  eft  RcFTE 1  TTcE  EFT  gpiR,  31##?  if  ticF  gTET  I  TIFT  # 
E#  gf  1#  Tt^fpr  ggjEE  3  #  FEFT  eS  dch#E#F  «ft  I  3TET  TIE#  I  9TTEE  f#  EFT 

#  PF  3HTIT#  #tT###r|,  f#r  etf  it  #  fe#  M,  #  #ftee  iPHEF  ##f 

%  1  Tif  m  E#  f#n#,  wt  EgE  ETS  #$TR  gP  3#  f#  #  WHITE  #F  #ET  RT 

3rtt  eft,  #cfi  #  ##  et,  3t#  e?  3#  far  tie  51#  #w  #  gq  ft,  ef  Efiq  #T 
rht  #Rpr  eePt  re  eet  m,  3e  ere  eft  #t  gpRE  i  pgr  #ft  hi#  #,  ei#  eis 

##-##  EE#  FR#  3TTF#Ef  ET,  EFT#  ET,  far#  E#t  #  R#  %  STEF  EET  3# 
3TEFt  ERPE  gf#R  #  E#  ET#t  I 

#T,  EF  ETFI#,  EF  g3TT  3#  Tit  g3TT  3TF#  ilET  itET  EF  TEE  3TR  %  g3IT,  RF 
EF#E  %  g3TT,  if#  if  g3IT  3#  FT#  EE  it  EFT  ER  gERR  g3TT  ##  EE,  E# 
Epf#TI  ?f,  E#  FR  if,  EEff#  FETTT  ?TRT  fe#  #  TOTR  q|x(#  cR  SIT,  #^ET 

if  tef  TEnf#n  fiMt  #r  tt  ipet  ffwm.OT'R  %r  Tm#f  #  i  -m 

%  f#  3#r  #  #ri  TR  ##  TEff  SE#  ft  FEI  iff  a^fr  %  SE^FI  T’PFTH'-I  fetT  #T 

T#f  #  T#T  TR  f  5FPIT  I#  3IK  iferT  j#f  #  T#ff  #  FT  FTfFT  %  #T  §T#EI  I, 
cIFT  cFF#  #1#  TFt  I  ##,  3##  #  TIF  3#  #,  c#f  #  #FI  ##f#EF  #TI#ff  % 
3#  ii"j3lf  %  3#  ^TITEIETf  F,  TT#  %  FTTEFWTTI  #ETI  #T  F##R  FR  clil  %  FR 
cFTR  #  pH  JFT  TEFTf  ^  I  TII%T  SIT  f#  3ER  F5T  %  ##  #f  HEMK  ^Idl  #  FFR 
3T3TFEI  FM  TR#  RF  W  T#t  I  f#  3TI%T  if  FE#  Tf#  F#t,  ^#ET  FTT  FTF  %, 
FRMfffRifl3#:FTTEcFi#TE^#^  W  1<WIH  RfRET,  ^  pFTTR  #  gan 
FFI  Ft  FRTTI  f#IT  J3IT  3#  i,  FRTff  Vhl#  TT  ET  s|gd  TFT  T#F  #pffT!  ^1  JgF  3E# 
3TWT  WE  3#  pi  T#F-T#F  3FI  f#[  I  3#  TEF  TF  #  TTR  #  ?#f  cl#  TI#t 
TI#  #  Mf  %  T#f#  FR%  fRI  SIT  f#  3TEFT  ftpgTI  #TET  PT  ii,  TET  ?IFTT  #  3F#  I 
ITEFt  Fi  ffTETT  TT  3#  TR  FR  R|%  if  TFT  FT  T§F  TRF  FR#  #1#  #  Ti?^  #T 
F#RR#3  c#TF  3RT Ff  ##,  T#f  ^  #  F#RM  #  fdR,  3F#  #  f#T  ?TFT  Pf,  #%R 
FR  FTT  Mt  %  FR#  #3f  q|#  f#  #  3#  F#RR  TTT  FT^T,  F#%E  =TR  Ri  TFT  # 
#R,  EF  #  F1W  #  I  FTTff#  TlfeRET  i  Fi  RTipi  #FIT  I  $ITRF  R,Rft)H  I  3TFT  pEFi 
RRF  R  TE#  Tf#ET  ?TETF  ftp  #  FR  TT?T  3F#  pS  3#  #FT  3#  #%?T  TT#  f#  ## 
3#  TT#  i'  FTI  TT#  #f,  #fSb-1  dlRFdld  #f  gT[  TEfT  #  TIF  TEf>  FR  R3f^T  FT 
RR  3#  RF  RET  ^  I  t  TTRFEIT  ff#  Tit  #R  prj  pET##f  TE#  I,  REjl  ^  #  # 
TR  ^  dlRFilld  TR#FT  #  RF^TT  T5#  #  #E#  W  %  FR%  TER  f#IT  3#  FRR 
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RR  TET  TR  Rf  t  fRR  R  tgE  F7JT  R  fRTEE  TT  R  7TTT7T  7FT  I  FTR  TEItR  R 
fellf  I 

Rf,  iRgfRR?RjrRfTETtRf7Rf7  tftt  Rtf  gR  fRir  fetR  RtR  tt, 

RR  fRsE  T>7  fRTT,  eiTlfR  $TTTT  Rff  7TI7T  RTF  TF  tR  TT  F7fR  T77R  TF I  FITTR  R 
FTlR  31#?  RFTET  TtR  I,  FRfR  #7  FtR  gEE  R  FTR  tR  I  ReRR  Rtf  gTTET 
fetT  Ft  RRe  FRfR  FTlR  F7EEf  T7TC  fen  R  FTR  fRTT  #7  TFJ  cTTftTE  Rf  fR7T  FT 
%  f^TT,  F7lR  FT  TTgiT  1 1  (TTRlR)  RfRr  R  FTTTRf  fRlEIT  ffR  fRTT  7TTF  %  RtT 
R  RR  %  FTTEt  RfC  f%TT  #7  R  TF  TEtR  TFT  TTET  1 1  RTT  R  RR  R,  TiFT  TETT 
§TT  fR  TFT  fmf  TF7f  t  #7  R  tR  TIFR  TT  TT  Rtf  3TTR  Rf  TFT  R  fTTTf  RR  % 
fRTT  #7  FT  T7ET  R  fRgTTET  if  fmf,  7>TT-RRfRE  fm^R  R  R  TElR  T%  TIT# 
F,  R  fR  TFT  R  TT>  RRfRlTi  tR  R  TTT  TFfSTT  R  ff*gTTET  if,  FT  TEE  R  TF  TjR 
tf  ftw  Rtt  i  R  ftR  mfR  Rm  t  R  fR?R  teeeefR  R  Rr  Rr  t  #r  gfRm 
R  TTTT  gEE  R  FT  TT  TETTET  TER  ¥  I 

#7,  TFTgTT  TTFT  FT  TFT  fRR  TTffRET  TT  R  7I^mR  Tf,  TT  R,  #7  fRR  I 
tt  R  R  Tiffr  tt  R  f  ft-wttf-'eff  Rf  gg  R  RgwH  if,  Rif  tR  ^eef 
tttt  Rf  Rimr,  ft  RR  Rf  Rf  Rttt  g>s  grit  fttR  RR,  gnR  tfR  t  ftiR,  tfs 
tR  TER  Rf  Rt  R  Rf  tR  TTTf,  tR  RthIU  R  T%  t  TTRt  TFT  %  TT  TT  TT?  1 1 
#7  TTfirT 1  Fif  TfR  FtR I R  TFT-TFT  tR  fRgTTET  R  RR  R  FT%  Rif  TF  TTFET 
RTT,  fR  R  TTFET  Rm  RfT  R  TFT  R  Tlftr  R  T77Tf  gTF  TTRR  I  R  FTT7T  TR?TT 
^  ft,  RfRT  TT,  RtR  TT  ^R  TER  #7  FfR  RR  5Et  fteR  grriR  tRR  FM1TT 
ftiR  R  ft  7tt  g^Rf  %  RtR  ttf%  t  #7  RRtst  cfR  fttRfT  fR  tf  fRR  fRr  R 
fR%  g^Rf  %  ftR  RR  I,  tiR  RRRRR|#7^ftRt  fRefe  §tt  I  fRR 

TFT- TR  T77T  if,  "TTT-TfT  T  RR  R  TT  T  TFT  TP"  TFT  T  TT  if  fR  Tits  1 

Rf  7IT3T  Rf7  TEE-gjft  R  RtR  Rt  Rf^et,  ^  RR  Rr  if  tif  tft  |ggR  Rf  Rftt 

TT  tR  1 1  R  TF  OeR  TET I  FtR  fRl  #7  TEFTT  gfRlT  RfRrR  I  -3TT7  F#  7T7F 

R  #7  grRf  Rf  tit  g?Rf  R  R  R  ftR  ^tttett  7iT  gfRTT  R  tittt  ft  R  ttR  i 
R  fRr  R  R  3irR  T7TT  R  Rt  tttR  ttttft  R  ftR  tetRt  Rfttt  Rf  ttR  ^jt 
TTTTTT  FT  ^R I  #7  TTFR  I  fR  R  F7T  RR  Rf,  3ET7  RfT  TF  I,  ^tR  7TET  R  TTTI7 

ttR  g^E  R  RR  Rf  grR  i 

TTfRT! 
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[Translation  begins: 

The  Deputy  Mayor82  always  takes  pleasure  in  inviting  me  on  these  occasions 
and  asking  me  to  speak.  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  speaking,  and  will  do  so 
gladly  on  this  occasion  specially  when  we  have  an  honoured  guest  from  a  great 
country.  You  have  just  heard  his  speech  in  which  he  put  across  many  things, 
about  our  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  been  built  upon  an 
extremely  strong  foundation  and  it  continues  to  grow.  Our  policy  as  you  know 
has  been  one  of  friendship  with  all  our  countries  and  we  have  succeeded  in  this 
to  a  very  large  extent.  At  least  we  have  no  intention  of  getting  into  any  conflicts 
with  anyone  though  some  countries  may  raise  issues  and  their  disputes  crop 
up.  But  as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  there  has  never  been  any 
question  of  a  dispute  and  therefore  it  becomes  easier  for  us  to  cooperate  with 
each  other,  and  to  work  together  on  major  world  issues  of  peace.  As  you  are 
aware,  we  have  received  a  great  deal  of  help  in  the  big  challenges  that  our 
country  has  to  face,  in  economic  development  and  other  problems,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  that  all  over  India. 

We  are  asked  what  our  policy  is,  why  we  have  changed  it,  because  we 
sent  in  our  forces  into  Goa.  I  am  amazed  at  this  because  I  have  not  ever 
thought  of  changing  our  policy,  that  is  more  firmly  in  place  than  before.  And 
yet,  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  some  countries  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
included  have  expressed  their  displeasure  that  we  have  gone  into  Goa. 

That  is  a  long  story  and  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  go  into  that.  I  will  only 
say  that  perhaps  no  other  country  would  have  been  as  patient  as  India  has  been 
in  this  matter.  (Applause)  It  is  not  that  we  were  not  convinced  that  we  were 
right  and  also  that  Goa  has  to  become  a  part  of  India.  It  is  a  part  of  India,  and 
as  I  have  said  again  and  again  India’s  freedom  will  not  be  complete  until  this 
little  comer  of  India  does  not  become  part  of  Independent  India.  (Applause) 
And  yet  we  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  we  should  resolve  this 
by  mutual  consent.  About  10  years  ago  we  sent  an  envoy  to  the  capital  of 
Portugal  and  he  stayed  there  for  two  years.  No  resolution  to  the  problem 
emerged.  In  fact  the  difficulty  was  that  far  from  any  resolution,  there  was  no 
scope  even  for  talks.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  refused  to  hold  talks,  but 
they  were  not  prepared  to  listen  to  reason.  It  was  strange  that  the  mindset  of 
the  Portuguese  government  was  centuries  old,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  them 
to  change.  How  to  deal  with  an  outdated  mode  of  thinking?  Three  or  four 
centuries  ago  there  was  Mughal  rule  in  India,  the  Diwan-e-Aam  and  the  Diwan- 


82.  See  fn  81  in  this  section. 
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a-Khas  here  were  full  of  splendor,  there  were  paintings  everywhere.  Then 
there  were  great  upheavals,  revolutions,  the  British  established  their  rule  in 
India,  and  then  that  also  came  to  an  end.  But  colonial  rule  continued  in  this 
small  corner  of  Goa.  First  of  all,  that  is  in  itself  surprising,  as  to  how  it  continued 
at  all  (laughter).  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  during  the  last  two  or  two  and  a 
half  centuries,  the  British  Government  allowed  Portuguese  rule  to  continue  in 
Goa.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  British  Government  had  not  wanted  it  to  continue, 
it  could  not  have  happened.  But  the  British  allowed  it  to  continue,  under  their 
mantle.  Now  that  British  rule  has  been  removed,  and  their  mantle  of  protection 
is  no  longer  there,  the  whole  thing  has  become  meaningless  and  without  a 
raison  d’  etre.  However,  they  are  bent  on  holding  on  to  this  piece  of  territory.  If 
there  was  a  dialogue,  we  could  put  forward  our  point  of  view  but  it  is  difficult 
to  deal  with  an  intransigent  mindset.  Years  passed,  one,  two,  three,  fourteen, 
fifteen  years,  and  our  problem  was  that  it  was  against  India’s  dignity.  There 
were  other  factors  also  which  pushed  us  into  resolving  this  issue.  Then  there 
was  the  issue  of  colonial  rule  in  various  places,  like  Goa,  Angola  which  is  a 
large  country  in  Africa,  many  things,  were  happening  under  Portuguese  rule 
which  were  extremely  painful.  As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  a  struggle  for 
independence  is  going  on  there  also,  and  the  brutal  manner  in  which  it  is  being 
suppressed.  All  these  things  together,  were  extremely  perturbed.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  having  an  impact  on  the  people  of  Goa  too.  And  then  when  our 
hearts  were  full,  you  could  say  that  we  were  at  the  end  of  our  forbearance,  at 
that  point  the  Portuguese  government  did  some  things  like  firing  at  our  people, 
our  ships,  etc.,  and  the  limits  of  our  tolerance  was  reached.  It  was  impossible 
to  continue  with  the  status  quo, 

Well,  this  is  what  happened  and  you  would  have  seen  that  whatever  occurred 
after  that  was  done  with  dignity,  in  a  civilized  manner,  in  the  least  possible  time 
and  with  the  least  damage  to  anyone  whether  it  was  the  Portuguese  or  us.  It 
was  not  our  intention  to  cause  damage  to  anyone.  But  a  process  had  come  to 
an  end  historically,  only  a  seal  had  to  be  put  on  it.  The  fact  is  that  when  the 
Indian  forces  marched  in,  the  people  of  Goa  welcomed  them  with  great 
happiness.  When  I  say  the  people,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  people 
of  all  religions  living  there.  There  are  Christians  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  Hindus,  Muslims — all  welcomed  our  troops  with  open  arms 
and  so  we  were  able  to  complete  the  task  very  speedily.  If  it  had  been  unwelcome 
to  the  people,  they  could  have  put  a  thousand  obstacles  in  our  path.  It  is  true 
that  ultimately  victory  would  have  been  ours,  but  not  in  the  manner  that  it 
happened,  with  such  speed  and  with  hardly  any  damage  to  the  population. 
Whatever  damage  that  was  done  was  not  as  a  result  of  anything  that  our  troops 
did — or  it  was  minimal.  It  was  the  Portuguese  themselves  who  in  many  cases 
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blew  up  houses  and  bridges  etc.  This  was  another  reason  for  us  to  move  in 
with  speed  because  we  had  reports  that  they  intended  to  devastate  the  region, 
the  cities  etc.  We  had  to  prevent  that  and  when  we  reached  Goa,  our  troops 
found  huge  amounts  of  ammunition  and  dynamite  etc.  in  many  places.  They 
had  been  placed  to  blow  up  cities.  But  because  of  the  speed  with  which  our 
troops  reached  there,  they  could  not  use  the  ammunition  and  so  the  people 
were  saved.  This  was  the  condition  there.  This  is  how  we  were  constrained  by 
circumstances.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  liked  it  but  we  may  been  patient  and 
waited  and  made  efforts  to  find  some  other  way  to  resolve  the  issues.  But 
events  occurred  one  after  another  in  a  manner  that  our  hands  were  forced  and 
we  went.  I  feel  that  even  the  other  countries  which  criticize  us  at  the  moment 
will  realize,  once  they  understand  all  the  facts,  how  patiently  we  had  dealt  with 
the  situation,  that  we  had  not  contravened  any  rules  and  regulations  of 
international  law  or  of  the  United  Nations. 

Well,  since  the  events  have  unfolded  very  recently,  and  this  was  the  first 
occasion  I  have  had  of  addressing  the  people,  I  have  mentioned  all  this,  though 
perhaps  this  was  not  the  right  occasion  to  do  so.  Our  honoured  guest  who  is 
here  with  us  today  and  his  country  is  not  among  those  who  have  objected  to 
our  action.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  approved  what  we  have  done  and  extolled 
the  manner  in  which  we  did  it  for  which  we  are  grateful.  (Applause) 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  how  readily  the  people  of  Goa  have 
accepted  this  and  that  is  our  greatest  vindication.  It  used  to  be  said  that  our 
action  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholics  because  they  would 
like  to  be  under  anyone’s  dominance.  But  one  of  the  important  leaders  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  expressed 
great  happiness.  It  is  obvious  from  this  that  people  and  nations  are  under  great 
misapprehension  and  that  is  why  they  have  been  critical. 

Well,  anyhow,  we  are  here  today  to  greet  the  President  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  is  going  back  after  touring  all  over  India  for  10-12-15  days  and  seeing 
glimpses  of  the  new  face  of  India  that  is  emerging.  He  was  shown  aspects  of 
our  ancient  heritage  also.  But  he  visited  the  sites  where  development  is  taking 
place,  new  plans  are  being  implemented  with  aid  from  them.  Obviously  we  are 
happy  that  wherever  he  went,  the  people  of  India  welcomed  him  with  affection 
and  in  a  spirit  of  friendship.  He  will  be  going  back  the  day  after  tomorrow 
morning,  with  a  message  of  love  and  friendship  for  the  people  of  his  country 
because  we  wish  to  have  friendly  relations  with  all  nations  and  our  efforts  to 
do  so  will  continue.  Relations  between  countries  are  usually  formal  but  by 
some  coincidence,  during  the  course  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  with 
constant  interchanges  between  our  two  countries,  there  has  developed  a  bond 
of  affection  and  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union — barring  some  people  of  the 
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older  generation.  This  is  a  good  thing  for  us  and  also  for  the  future  of  the 
world.  If  such  close  relationships  could  be  built  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  most  of  the  problems  besetting  the  world  would  be  solved. 

So  on  my  behalf  and  on  yours  too,  we  extend  our  heartiest  greetings  and 
good  wishes  to  our  honoured  guest,  and  would  like  him  to  carry  our  message 
of  goodwill  to  his  countrymen. 

Jai  Hind 


Translation  ends] 

261.  To  N.S.  Khrushchev:  New  Year  Greetings83 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you,  dear  Mr  Prime  Minister,  for  your  friendly  message 
of  greetings  on  the  New  Year.  I  have  received  this  in  Assam  where  I  have  come 
for  the  opening  of  an  oil  refinery  which  we  have  built  up  in  cooperation  with 
the  Rumanians.  This  is  an  auspicious  work  being  inaugurated  on  an  auspicious 
New  Year  day. 

2.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  New  Year  will  take  us  further  on  the  road  to 
peace  for  which  you,  dear  Mr  Prime  Minister,  have  laboured  for  so  long.  I  also 
look  forward  to  the  strengthening  of  our  friendship. 

With  all  my  good  wishes  to  you  and  to  the  Soviet  people  for  the  New  Year. 


(c)  China 

262.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Chinese  Incursions84 

Speaker:85  Discussion  on  matter  of  urgent  public  importance,  Shri  Vajpayee. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Sir,  I 
seek  your  indulgence  and  the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  one  matter,  I  do  not 
know  how  long  this  discussion  will  continue. 

Speaker:  For  a  couple  of  hours. 


83.  Telegram,  3 1  December  1961,  to  the  Soviet  Prime  Minister. 

84.  Discussion,  4  December  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  LX,  2-8  December  1961,  cols 
2934-2939. 

85.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  would  beg  of  you  to  permit  me  to  reply  to  what  is  said 
tomorrow  [sic]  morning,  because  I  have  to  go  to  Palam,  as  the  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  arriving  early  this  afternoon.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  submit. 

Nath  Pai:86  In  any  case,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  subject  that  we 
will  be  discussing  being  most  important,  the  time  allotted  by  you  at  present 
is  very  inadequate.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  be 
absent,  the  debate  can  be  continued  for  the  whole  of  the  day. 

Speaker:  There  are  also  other  business-supplementary  Demands  for  Grants. 
Let  us  see. 

N.G.  Goray:87  Mr  Speaker,  you  were  kind  enough  to  say  the  other  day  that 
a  map  will  be  put  up  here  showing  where  the  Chinese  were  in  1956  and 
where  they  are  today.  No  such  map  has  been  put  up  yet. 

Speaker:  I  did  not  say  that  it  will  be  put  up.  To  enable  hon.  Members  to 
understand  the  position  correctly,  one  hon.  Member  suggested  that  maps 
showing  the  lines  may  be  put  up  here  or  in  the  library.  The  Minister  of 
Parliamentary  Affairs  was  here  and  I  thought  he  would  carry  out  that 
request... 

The  Minister  of  Parliamentary  Affairs  (Satya  Narayan  Sinha):  It  was  put  to 
the  proper  quarters.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  say  what  he  has  to  say. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Perhaps  the  House  will  remember  that  sometime  back  we 
placed  in  the  Library  of  the  House,  and  it  was  available  to  Members  too,  an 
atlas  of  this  frontier.  It  is  rather  a  good  atlas  showing  all  these  places  in  the 
north-east  and  northern  frontier.  That  is  available  in  the  Library  still.  May  be 
some  hon.  Members  have  it  too.  That  is  a  much  better  map.  The  so-called 
military  posts  and  the  rest — some  places  like  Daulatbeg  Oldi  near  the  Karakoram 
Pass — are  marked  there.  Some  other  places  are  not  marked,  but  it  is  generally 
indicated  in  the  correspondence  in  the  possession  of  hon.  Members. 

I  have  a  certain  difficulty  in  this  matter,  because  if  I  mark  such  of  the 
posts  that  we  have  there,  it  may  not  be  very  secret,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  not 


86.  Bapu  Nath  Pai,  PSP  MP  from  Rajapur,  Bombay. 

87.  PSP  MP  from  Poona,  Bombay. 
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normally  done  for  the  information  not  of  this  House,  but  others  who  may  be 
interested  from  the  other  side  in  knowing  where  our  posts  are.  As  for  the  rest, 
almost  every  information  is  available  in  that  map  and  the  correspondence  I 
have  given.  Those  maps  in  the  atlas  that  we  have  placed  are  very  good. 

Speaker:  I  understood  the  request  to  be  that  there  may  be  several  stages 
when  the  various  incursions  or  aggressions  took  place,  and  maps  may  be 
supplied  showing  the  first  at  a  particular  time,  the  second  some  time  later 
and  the  third  still  later  and  so  on,  so  that  hon.  Members  may  have  an  idea 
as  to  how  step  by  step  they  have  been  encroaching  upon  our  territory. 
That  was  the  request. 

N.G.  Goray:  That  day  the  Prime  Minister  referred  to  three  new  check 
posts  put  up  by  the  Chinese.  We  would  like  to  know  whether  they  are  to 
the  west  of  the  line  in  1959. 

Speaker:  They  want  to  know  when  the  Chinese  started  the  incursions,  in 
the  first  year  they  did  this,  in  the  second  year  they  did  this,  in  the  third 
year,  they  did  this,  etc. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  referred  to  what  I  said  the  other  day.  I 
was  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  last,  I  might  say,  1 8  months,  because  we 
had  discussed  the  previous  incursions  adequately  in  the  House.  I  said,  as  he 
has  repeated,  that  according  to  our  information,  three  posts  have  been  put  up, 
two  of  them  near  the  international  frontier,  according  to  our  information  just 
on  this  side  of  the  frontier,  and  one  in  the  north  nearer  the  Karakorum  pass 
which  is  definitely  beyond  the  1959  line.  That  was  the  important  thing.  I  referred 
also  to  Daulatbeg  Oldi.  It  is  our  post,  not  far  from  that,  near  the  Karakorum.  So 
far  as  these  three  posts  are  concerned,  it  is  our  belief,  it  is  our  information  that 
they  had  been  put  up  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer.  These  posts,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  suddenly  appear  in  their  full  shape.  There  may  be  a  slight  beginning, 
something  which  is  not  visible  and  then  gradually  built  up.  Then  they  become 
more  obvious  and  they  are  found  by  our  reconnaissance  party  during  their 
reconnaissance.  So  our  impression  is  that  these  three  posts — two  a  little  near 
the  international  border  or  a  little  beyond  the  international  border,  and  the  one  in 
the  north — were  put  up  in  the  last  summer.  Our  first  information  came  to  us 
about  them  in  September  last. 

N.G.  Goray:  Will  you,  Sir,  then  request  the  Prime  Minister  to  show  these 
places  on  the  map?  Otherwise,  how  can  we  know? 
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Nath  Pai:  There  is  no  demand  to  disclose  our  posts.  That  misunderstanding 
must  be  removed.  We  cannot  request  you,  and  we  never  requested  you,  to 
show  any  of  our  posts.  That  was  never  the  suggestion.  We  only  wanted  to 
have  a  map  showing  their  posts. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  mind.  If  some  hon.  Members  come  to  my  room,  I 
shall  show  them.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  parties  can  come  to  my  room.  I 
have  got  maps  of  these  posts  here. 

Rajendra  Singh:88  This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  entire  country  is  interested. 

Speaker:  If  there  is  a  map,  it  would  be  possible  to  mark  them.  It  may  be 
placed  in  the  Central  Hall  so  that  hon.  Members  can  look  at  it,  instead  of 
the  hon.  Members  going  to  the  Prime  Ministers’  room. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  wants  me  to  produce  a  large-scale  map. 
I  can  try  to  put  up  a  map  but  it  will  have  to  be,  obviously,  just  in  outlines  only. 

N.G.  Goray:  I  requested  the  Speaker  because  a  map  has  been  already 
published  in  the  Times  of  India  showing  the  westward  movement  of  Chinese 
troops.  I  want  to  know  from  the  Government  whether  that  map  is  correct 
or  whether  there  is  some  difference  between  the  map  produced  by  this 
paper  and  the  map  they  have  in  their  possession. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  saw  the  map  in  the  Times  of  India  only  this  morning.  I  was 
not  here  yesterday  afternoon.  The  shading  given  seems  to  me  to  be  not  based 
on  any  fact,  largely  because  they  have  joined  up  two  points  to  give  a  fat  curve 
to  that.  There  is  no  justification  for  that.  But  the  map  itself,  apart  from  the 
shading,  is  presumably  correct.  The  places  are  marked  there  and  they  are 
helpful,  but  the  shading  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  correct. 


88.  PSP  MP  from  Chapra,  Bihar. 
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263.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Chinese  Incursions89 

Speaker:90  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  now  reply  to  the  discussion  on  the 
latest  Chinese  incursions  into  Indian  Territory. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  Mr 
Speaker,  Sir,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  you,  I  have  had  a  map 
or  chart  of  this  area  placed  in  the  Central  Hall,  and  also — I  am  not  sure  if  you, 
Sir,  have  got  it — a  copy  of  the  latest  Chinese  letter.  If  you  would  permit  me  to 
say,  we  have  received  a  reply  from  the  Chinese  Government  to  our  last  protest 
note,  which  has  been  printed,  our  last  protest  note  dated  the  31st  October, 
1 96 1  -91 

S.M.  Banerjee:92  What  was  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  date  of  the  reply  is  30th  November,  but  it  reached  us 
naturally  two  or  three  days  later;  that  is  the  Peking  date;  it  came  to  us  about 
three  days  ago,  I  think. 

So,  I  should  like  to  place  this  too  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  to  complete 
the  record  thus  far.  (See  Appendix  II,  annexure  No.  44  (a) 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  may  give  the  substance  of  that  letter  to 
hon.  Members. 

Naushir  Bharucha:93  So  that  our  records  also  would  be  complete. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  can  give  the  substance.  The  substance  is  that  they  have,  of 
course,  as  usual,  denied  and  repudiated  the  various  charges  that  we  had  made 
against  them;  and  they  have  said  that  their  line  of  1956  in  the  Chinese  map  was 
not  changed;  it  was  more  or  less  the  same  in  the  1960  map,  and  the  difference 
was  just  minor,  which  is  not  correct,  because  that  is  a  factual  matter  where 
you  can  see  the  differences.  Just  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 


89.  Discussion,  5  December  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  LX,  2-8  December  1961,  cols 
3237-3266. 

90.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 

91.  See  Appendix  1. 

92.  Independent  MP  from  Kanpur,  UP. 

93.  Independent  MP  from  East  Khandesh,  Bombay. 
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matter,  we  pointed  this  out  quite  clearly  in  the  report  of  the  officials  of  the 
Government  of  India  who  met  the  Chinese  officials;  it  has  been  dealt  with 
there. 

Then,  they  talk  about  our  complaint  about  Chinese  intrusions,  more 
especially,  about  those  three  posts  that  I  have  mentioned. 

In  regard  to  one  of  them,  Dambuguru,  they  deny  the  fact  that  they  have 
got  a  post  there.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  had  it,  and  all  I  can  conclude  is  that 
they  have  withdrawn  it,  as  previously  they  withdrew  another  post  near 
Demchok.  For  the  rest,  they  say  that  at  the  other  places  they  have  been  there 
all  the  time  or  for  a  long  time. 

Then  they  complain  of  the  Government  of  India’s  stepping  up  military 
activity  on  the  border  and  establishing  new  check  posts,  and  generally  building 
up  their  military  position  along  the  border,  not  only  there,  but  at  Bara  Hoti. 
Then  they  complain,  denying  our  complaint,  of  Indian  aircraft  violating  what 
they  call  Chinese  airspace  and  state  that  the  Chinese  forces  have  been  asked 
not  to  patrol  within  20  kilometers  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  border.  Then  they 
sort  of  hint  at  the  fact  that  if  our  military  activities  continue,  they  may  have  to 
take  steps  in  defence  by  sending  some  troops  across  the  Mac  Mahon  Line. 
This  is  broadly  what  they  have  said. 

May  I  add  that  in  the  map  I  have  placed — it  is  a  very  good  map,  not  merely 
a  chart  but  a  regular  map — there  are  two  or  three  lines  marked,  the  international 
boundary,  the  Chinese  side’s  1956  claim  and  the  1960  map  of  the  Chinese. 
They  are  three  lines.  Three  or  four  places  are  marked  in  it.  Our  post  at  Dauletbeg 
Oldi  is  not  printed  there,  but  it  is  marked  there.  This  is  the  only  post  we  have 
marked.  We  have  not  marked  the  other  posts  that  we  have,  as  I  stated  the  other 
day  before  the  House.  The  three  Chinese  posts  are,  one  on  the  Chip  Chap  river 
and  the  other  two  Dambuguru  and  Nyagzu;  they  too  are  marked  in  this.  We 
have  not  marked  other  posts;  we  did  not  think  it  was  desirable  for  us  to  mark 
our  posts  on  the  map.  As  for  the  Chinese  side’s  other  posts,  some  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  1956  line.  They  are  stated  in  the  documents  and  can  be  easily 
traced. 

I  have  welcomed  this  discussion  in  the  House  because  I  want  these  matters 
or  any  matters  that  may  create  doubts  in  the  minds  of  Members  of  the  House 
or  the  country  to  be  elucidated,  explained  and  clarified  in  this  way.  So  I  have 
welcomed  it,  and  I  have  found  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  a  good  deal 
requires  clarification.  I  have  been  accused  of  many  things,  including  confusion 
and  lack  of  clarity.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  speak  about  my  own  capacity 
to  be  clear-minded.  My  own  impression  has  been  that  a  number  of  Members, 
chiefly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  have  been  singularly  lacking  in  any 
clarity  of  thought  or  expression. 
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Naushir  Bharucha:  I  take  exception  to  this  remark.  Repeatedly  we  are  asking 
Government  to  furnish  us  with  maps.  They  do  not  furnish  maps.  Then 
they  accuse  us  saying  that  we  are  lacking  in  clarity.  This  is  not  fair. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  have  not  quite  understood  the  hon.  Member. 

Naushir  Bharucha:  You  have  not  given  us  a  single  map.  How  can  you  say 
that  we  are  lacking  in  clarity?  It  is  your  fault.  You  are  suppressing  facts, 
you  are  suppressing  literature  and  then  accusing  us  of  ignorance  and  lack 
of  clarity. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  This  is  an  example  of  utter  confusion  and  lack  of  clarity. 
Hon.  Members  like  Naushir  Bharucha,  as  he  has  displayed  now,  lack  clarity  of 
thought  completely. 

Naushir  Bharucha:  I  do  not  understand.  Let  us  make  this  clear.  We  have 
been  asking  the  hon.  Minister  to  give  us  maps.  Maps  are  not  given.  One 
map  is  placed  there  and  then  he  comes  up  here  and  says  that  we  are 
lacking  in  clarity  of  thought.  May  be  we  are  lacking  in  that.  We  are  ignorant 
because  Government  has  kept  us  ignorant  deliberately.  (Interruptions) 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  He  does  not  enable  me  to  finish  a  few  sentences  and  starts 
protesting.  That,  I  submit,  is  an  attitude  of  utter  lack  of  a  coherent  approach  to 
any  problem. 

Naushir  Bharucha:  You  may  say  anything.  You  are  no  better. 

Ila  Palchoudhuri:94  The  Prime  Minister  must  not  be  referred  as  “he”. 

Speaker:  Hon.  Members  must  be  a  little  more  thick-skinned. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  was  not  referring  to  Shri  Naushir  Bharucha.  He  brought  it 
upon  himself  by  referring  to  himself. 

Now  the  other  Members,  two  or  three  of  them — Acharya  Kripalani  and 
others — repeatedly  said  that  I  lacked  clarity  of  thought.  As  I  said,  I  cannot 
obviously  be  a  judge  of  my  own  virtues  and  failings.  Others  have  to  judge;  the 
House  will  have  to  judge.  But  this  charge  which  Shri  Naushir  Bharucha  repeated, 


94.  Congress  MP  from  West  Bengal. 
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about  my  desiring  to  suppress  facts,  is  so  patently  wrong  that  I  am  amazed 
that  anyone  should  make  it  unless  he  himself  suffers  from  some  confusion  in 
thinking. 

One  thing  that  is  correct  in  that  charge — we  dealt  with  it  during  the  previous 
debates — is  that  when  for  the  first  time,  the  Chinese  started  building  or  using 
the  Aksai  Chin  road,  when  we  first  heard  of  it,  we  were  not  quite  sure.  So  we 
inquired  into  it.  We  sent  our  people  to  inquire  into  it.  Some  of  our  people  were 
arrested  and  things  happened.  Then  we  sent  a  protest  to  them.  That  is  correct. 
It  may  be  I  was  wrong  there,  that  at  that  time  I  did  not  bring  this  fact  immediately 
before  the  House  because  we  were  inquiring  and  finding  out  what  the  Chinese 
Government’ s  answer  was. 

N.G.  Ranga:95  That  is  only  an  excuse. 

N.G.  Goray:96  That  is  not  the  reason.  You  have  stated  in  your  White  Paper. 

You  stated  that  there  should  be  no  furores  here,  there  should  be  no  heart¬ 
burning  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Quite  so.  I  am  saying  that  we  wanted  to  find  out  the  Chinese 
Government’s  answer,  etc.,  before  we  placed  it  before  the  House. 

Apart  from  this  particular  fact,  we  have  kept  this  House  informed  of  almost 
every  scrap  of  paper  that  has  been  used  in  this  connection.  The  book  that  I 
placed  on  the  Table  of  the  House  the  other  day  White  Paper  No.  V,  and  the 
other  four  fat  volumes,  contains  every  letter  that  has  gone  and  every  letter  that 
we  have  received.  Naturally  it  is  not  possible  or,  or,  I  think,  desirable  for  me  to 
come  to  the  House  and  tell  them  of  every  petty  incident  that  occurs  from  time 
to  time  or  of  a  protest  made  or  a  protest  received.  But  every  relevant  thing  has 
been  stated. 

Now,  a  hon.  Member — I  forget  who — said  that  even  on  the  20th  November, 
I  kept  back  facts.  I  have  my  own  failings,  but  I  am  not  an  unmitigated  fool  and 
for  anyone  to  suggest  that  on  the  20th  I  kept  back  a  fact  and  that  on  the  27th 
I  should  be  exposed  by  the  Hon.  Member  is  a  bit  difficult  to  understand.  How 
am  I  exposed  by  the  papers  I  placed  on  the  Table,  which  I  knew  I  was  going  to 
place  on  the  Table  in  a  few  days’  time  and  which  I  said  so?  Am  I  going  to  keep 
back  a  fact  which  I  know  is  coming  up  before  the  House  at  my  instance?  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  this  matter  of  the  fresh  incursions,  before  I  went  to 
America,  that  is  to  say,  just  about  the  time  we  sent  this  last  reply  to  the  Chinese 

95.  '  Congress  MP  from  Andhra  Pradesh. 

96.  PSP  MP  from  Bombay. 
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government  on  October  31,  we  thought  it  was  a  very  important  matter  and 
must  be  placed  before  this  house.  And  we  decided  to  prepare  this  White  Paper 
No.  V.  It  has  taken  some  time  to  prepare  it,  the  House  will  see  it.  It  is  not 
produced  in  two  days’  time,  and  during  this  period  it  was  being  printed  for 
being  placed  before  this  House.  I  returned  from  America  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
20th  November.  Almost  immediately,  within  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  I 
had  to  come  to  the  House,  and  I  came  here.  It  was  my  intention  to  make  a 
statement  along  with  the  White  Paper  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  but  the  matter 
was  raised  as  a  motion  for  adjournment,  and  I  made  a  brief  statement  then,  and 
I  said  then  that  four  or  five  days  later  I  would  place  the  papers  and  make  a 
statement.  That  is  the  position.  So,  to  say  that  I  deliberately  kept  back  anything, 
when  we  are  giving  everything  in  this  printed  book,  is  rather  wide  of  the  mark. 

In  this  book  there  are  some  references  to  our  Ministry  having  written 
about  some  Chinese  patrol  being  seen  somewhere.  It  is  for  you  to  judge,  for 
the  House  to  judge,  whether  every  incident  of  that  type  has  to  be  reported 
immediately  to  the  House,  because  these  petty  incidents  are  occurring  sometimes; 
they  have  occurred,  and  we  take  some  action,  we  get  some  reply  which  comes 
up  in  a  connected  form  before  the  House.  It  would  be  confusing  for  every 
letter  that  we  write  to  be  placed  before  the  House  immediately. 

So,  I  do  submit  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  misapprehension  and 
misunderstanding  about  this  matter,  and  I  have  ventured  respectfully  to  treat 
this  House,  in  regard  to  taking  it  into  our  confidence,  more  than  is  normally 
done  in  such  matters. 

N.G.  Ranga:  No,  no.  It  did  not  come  to  the  house  early  enough. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  And  I  propose  to  continue  to  do  so  because  the  matter,  as 
the  hon.  Member  Shri  Asoka  Mehta  said,  is  one  of  profound  importance.  Nobody 
in  this  House  can  disagree  with  that  description,  and  certainly  not  I  or  any 
Member  of  our  Government.  Indeed,  if  the  House  would  remember,  sometime 
back — I  forget  now — when  speaking  on  this  problem,  on  our  border  problem 
in  this  House  and  the  events  that  had  given  rise  to  it,  I  laid  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  importance  of  this  matter  to  India,  not  only  in  the  present  but  in  the  future, 
and  I  said  this  problem  in  some  shape  or  other  might  pursue  us  for  a  generation 
or  more,  and  we  could  not  consider  it  lightly  or  superficially.  What  happens  on 
our  border  is  a  basic  problem,  it  is  a  problem  of  historic  importance.  So  that 
nobody  can  charge  me  with  not  attaching  enough  importance  to  it.  I  think 
personally  that  it  is  more  important  basically  for  us  than  any  other  external 
problem. 
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N.G.  Ranga:  Hear,  hear.  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  that  now. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Possibly,  the  noble  Acharya,  the  gentleman  of  the  Swatantra 
Party,  will  further  follow  my  argument  and  find  himself  in  agreement,  though 
I  rather  doubt  it. 

My  difficultly  has  been  that  this  matter,  the  importance  and  profound 
importance  of  this  matter,  has  not  been  thoroughly  understood  by  the  noble 
Acharya  opposite.  I  am  sorry  I  use  the  word  “noble.”  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 
parliamentary,  and  the  right  expression  should  have  been  “the  learned  Acharya.” 

So  that,  I  would  beg  the  House  at  least  to  accept  this  statement  of  mine 
that  we  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  it,  and  it  is  not  a  party  matter,  it  is 
obvious;  it  is  a  matter  of  national  importance,  and  I  would  have  hoped  that  we 
should  have  all  treated  it  as  a  national  issue  of  the  highest  importance. 

A  curious  thing  was  said  by  one  of  the  hon.  Members  opposite,  that  we 
had  hidden  this  fact,  that  some  daily  newspaper  in  Delhi  had  said  that  a  meeting 
of  officials  of  the  External  Affairs  Ministry  was  held  which  decided  to  keep  it 
dark  in  view  of  the  elections.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  if  it  has  appeared  in  any 
Delhi  newspaper,  this  kind  of  thing  really  does  little  credit  to  that  newspaper.  I 
know  of  nothing,  no  meeting,  and  I  have  enquired  about  it  in  my  Ministry.  How 
could  it  be  kept  dark  for  months  and  months  when  it  is  obvious,  it  is  patent, 
that  the  thing  was  being  printed  to  be  placed  before  the  House?  The  whole 
thing  is  ridiculous.  As  for  doing  it  because  of  the  elections,  I  should  have 
thought  that  there  could  be  no  more  foolish  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
present  Government  than  to  do  this;  and  if  I  may  say  so — and  I  say  so  with 
some  hesitation  and  without  meaning  or  implying  anything — certainly  the 
impression  created  on  my  mind  has  been  that  part  of  the  heat  generated  on  the 
other  side  is  due  to  the  very  elections  in  the  foreground.  May  or  may  not  be  so. 
The  hon.  Member  Shri  Braj  Raj  Singh  asked  the  Government  to  resign  on  this 
issue  and  to  face  the  electorate.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not  convinced  by 
him,  as  I  am  seldom  convinced  by  what  he  says.  He  demanded  this  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  India.  Of  course,  I  suppose  that  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  Government  will  cease  to  exist  in  a  few  months,  elections 
will  take  place,  and  the  people  of  India  whom  he  represents  so  stoutly  will  be 
given  full  opportunity  to  decide  who  should  form  the  next  Government.  I  do 
not  know,  I  may  guess  but  I  do  not  know,  what  their  decision  will  be,  and 
whatever  it  is,  it  will  be  faithfully  and  loyally  followed.  But  may  I  venture  to 
say  that  we  all  represent,  in  a  degree,  the  people  of  India;  otherwise,  we  would 
not  be  here.  But  when  Shri  Braj  Raj  Singh  stoutly  talks  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  India,  I  am  reminded  of  an  old  story  which  has  stuck  in  my  mind  almost 
from  my  childhood,  of  The  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street.  The  Three  Tailors 
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of  Tooley  Street  issued  a  manifesto  once,  declaring  “We,  the  People  of  England 
say  this  and  that”,  it  amused  me  when  I  heard  of  it  first  long  ago,  and  somehow 
it  suddenly  came  back  to  my  mind  listening  to  Shri  Braj  Raj  Singh. 

This  is  a  matter  of  high  importance,  and  I  should  like  to  deal  with  this 
matter  in  all  seriousness.  Basically,  what  has  happened?  A  certain  aggression 
has  taken  place  on  our  territory,  and  many  other  things  backing  it  have  happened 
or  are  happening.  And  how  do  we  deal  with  it?  First  of  all,  what  is  the  objective? 
Obviously,  our  objective  can  only  be  to  get  that  aggression  vacated.  How  do 
we  get  that  aggression  vacated? — by  diplomatic  means,  by  various  measures, 
and  ultimately,  if  you  like  by  war.  Now,  our  policy  is  to  get  that  aggression 
vacated  fully  and  wholly.  Our  policy  also  is,  and  always  has  been  in  regard  to 
every  matter,  to  try  every  method,  every  peaceful  method,  to  gain  our  objective. 
It  may  be  that  the  peaceful  method  is  not  successful.  Even  so,  it  is  desirable  to 
do  that  for  two  reasons;  one  because  it  is  in  consonance  with  our  policy, 
internal  and  external;  and,  secondly,  it  should  always  be  the  necessary  prelude 
to  any  other  action. 

I  have  again  to  refer — I  regret  to  do  so — to  Shri  Braj  Raj  Singh.  I  am 
sorry;  but  I  want  to  be  quite  clear  that  his  thinking  and  mine  are  not  the  same 
in  this  matter  because  he  says  that  we  should  go  out  and  occupy  70  miles 
beyond  the  McMahon  line  and  reach  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Mansarowar 
Lake. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:97  With  your  permission,  Sir,  may  I  correct  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister?  I  did  not  say,  “occupy.”  I  said  if  we  are  not  able  to  get  the 
Tibetan  region,  independence,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  China, 
then  we  should  declare  that  our  frontier  is  from  the  source  of  Brahmaputra 
as  it  flows  to  the  east. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  I  have  not  correctly  reported  him,  I  am  sorry.  Nevertheless, 
he  says  that  we  should  declare  that  our  frontier  is  the  Brahmaputra  and  includes 
the  Mansarowar  Lake.  We  will  not  claim  that  frontier  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
claim  that  because  it  has  no  historical  or  other  validity.  What  we  claim  we 
claim  for  adequate  reasons  pointed  out  in  the  officials’  Book. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  should  like  to  state  here,  which  is  a  deeper  reason 
because  the  Himalayas  are  not  only  a  part  of  our  territory  but,  if  I  may  say  so, 
they  are  part  of  our  hearts  and  minds;  and  it  is  a  deep  injury  to  us  if  anything 
happens  to  them.  It  has  been  associated  with  the  thinking  of  our  race,  our 
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forbears  for  thousands  of  years;  and  our  whole  cultural  tradition  is  tied  up  with 
it;  our  literature  is  tied  up  with  it;  our  mythology  is  tied  up  with  it.  So  far  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  us,  something  deeper  or  greater  and  more  important  than 
merely  some  territorial  claim. 

When  Acharya  Kripalani  and  others  took  exception  to  the  fact  when  I  have 
stated  several  times  that  this  area  is  a  bare  mountain,  very  few  people  hardly 
dwell  there,  there  are  no  trees  etc.,  they  seem  to  think  that  I  am  saying  that  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  this  area.  (Interruption)  They  are  mistaken.  But  we 
must  know  the  facts  and  I  do  not  understand  how  you  arrive  at  the  truth  by 
minimizing  the  facts  which  are  known  to  everybody  else  but  we  ourselves 
refuse  to  see  them  properly,  ostrich-like.  The  importance  of  it  is  very  great  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  and  more  essentially  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  just 
mentioned.  But,  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  this  area  is  a  most 
extraordinary  area  in  the  world  so  far  as  terrain  is  concerned.  At  that  rate,  no 
tree  grows  anywhere  in  this  wide  area — there  may  be  some  shrubs. 

Hem  Barua:98  The  Chinese  Prime  Minister  when  he  met  Mr  Nehru  in  Delhi 
used  this  statement  of  our  Prime  Minister  against  us  and  he  did  not  take  it 
in  the  light  our  Prime  Minister  has  mentioned. 

Bal  Raj  Madhok:99  There  are  so  many  regions  like  Baltistan  and  others 
where  there  grow  no  trees.  Does  it  mean  that  they  should  be  left  out? 

Mahavir  Tyagi:100  No  hair  grows  on  my  head.  Does  it  mean  that  the  head 
has  no  value? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  was  stating  our  policy  about  this  vacation  of  aggression 
and  so  long  as  that  aggression  is  not  vacated,  this  basic  trouble  remains.  This 
is  a  basic  headache.  How  should  we  get  that  vacated?  Always  through  peaceful 
methods.  Apart  from  peaceful  methods,  there  are  pressures  short  of  war  and 
then  there  is  war. 

Now,  I  am  free  to  confess  to  this  House  that  my  whole  soul  reacts  against 
the  idea  of  war  anywhere.  That  is  the  training  I  have  received  throughout  my 
life  and  I  cannot  easily  get  rid  of  it  at  the  age  of  72. 
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Acharya  Kripalani:101  Except  in  Congo. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Hon.  Acharya’s  interjections  are  sometimes  not  relevant  and 
at  other  times  have  little  meaning.  He  says,  Congo.  He  should  know  that  Congo 
is  an  entirely  different  type  of  case  where  in  our  duty  to  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  emergent  nations  of  Africa  we  undertook  a  responsibility  which  may 
involve  us  in  warlike  operations;  but  it  is  not  war  all  the  same  (Interruption). 

However,  how  can  any  person  rule  out  war?  Why  do  we  keep  our  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force?  We  keep  them.  But  the  fact  is  that  first  of  all  one  should 
realize  that  our  desire  is  to  avoid  it,  but  not  to  submit  to  any  evil  if  the  avoidance 
of  that  means  submission.  Therefore,  even  if  we  have  to  take  that  step,  we 
take  it  certainly,  for  defence  and  certainly  for  the  vacation  of  any  aggression. 
Because  when  I  say  defence,  it  includes  action  against  an  aggressor.  Obviously, 
aggression  on  our  part  would  be  if  we  cross  our  international  borders  outside 
that  is  aggression.  What  we  do  inside  our  territory  is  defence.  So,  one  cannot 
rule  out  war  and  we  do  not  rule  out  war. 

But,  then,  other  facts  come  too,  the  factors  which  might  broadly  be  called 
military  factors.  That  is,  when  one  takes  a  step,  one  does  not  take  a  step 
without  being,  so  far  as  possible,  quite  prepared  for  success  in  that  step,  without 
adequately  strengthening  oneself  in  every  way  and  that  is  what  I  call  adventurist 
action. 

The  hon.  Acharya  Kripalani  gave  us  instances — not  very  happy  instances — 
of  England  joining  the  Second  World  War  or  France  being  defeated  by  Hitler.  I 
do  not  quite  know  what  the  relevancy  is  to  this.  That  is  why  I  feel  that  the 
charge  of  confusion  and  all  that  may  very  well  apply  to  some  hon.  Members 
opposite. 

However,  the  point  is  a  very  simple  fact  that  if  you  have  to  take  anything  in 
the  nature  of  military  action  it  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  and  strong  action, 
and  not  action  which  may  come  back  upon  you  if  you  do  not  succeed  in  it;  and 
it  may  weaken  your  position.  It  is  a  simple  proposition  which  is  applicable  in 
war.  Of  course,  if  sometimes  one  has  to  take  action  immediately  because  there 
is  no  escape  from  it,  that  is  a  different  matter.  So,  we  have  followed  this 
policy,  aiming  at  the  vacation  of  this  aggression,  at  the  same  time,  through 
peaceful  means,  realizing  that  we  are  not  sure  how  far  they  will  succeed.  They 
may  not  and  I  am  not  ruling  out  the  possibility  of  their  succeeding,  because  one 
must  not  go  by  all  the  brave  words  that  are  said  in  these  communications  to  us 
by  the  Chinese  Government.  But  other  factors  work  also.  Nevertheless  we 
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realize  that  that  may  not  be  brought  about  in  that  way.  Therefore,  we  are  taking 
all  the  steps  that  we  can  to  prepare  the  ground  for  other  methods  to  be  employed. 

Hon.  Members  will  say  that  we  are  giving  some  information  to  the  Chinese 
which  will  give  them  strength.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  physical  situation  which  was  completely  neglected  for  the  last  1 00  years 
or  more.  And  we  are  dealing  with  it  pretty  well,  I  think,  administratively, 
militarily,  building  it  up,  preparing  the  ground  for  advance:  we  are  advancing 
and  we  are  putting  up  our  posts,  administrative  centres,  and  others.  It  is  a 
neglected  part  and  the  whole  of  a  hundred  years  is  responsible  for  it;  we  started 
doing  it  ten  years  ago  and  did  it  fairly  effectively  in  some  parts  of  the  frontier 
which  is,  remember,  over  2000  miles.  In  other  parts  we  did  something  which, 
let  us  admit,  was  not  adequate  to  stop  this  aggression.  It  is  true  also — we 
say — that  we  did  not  expect  this  type  of  aggression  from  the  Chinese,  although 
we  knew  right  from  the  beginning  that  fundamentally  the  change  in  the  situation 
in  our  borders  was  a  historic  change  that  would  affect  our  frontiers  and  bring 
danger  to  them.  That  is  why  we  took  it.  We  did  not  expect  that  danger  to  come 
in  that  particular  place,  especially  Ladakh,  at  that  stage.  All  this  came  because 
of  various  developments  in  Tibet.  Anyhow,  we  have  been  taking  those  steps 
and  hon.  Member  says  that  we  must  jump  into  this  fray  in  some  other  way 
without  adequate  preparation.  I  would  submit  that  this  is  more  from  exuberance 
of  his  mind  and  excitement  than  from  clear  thinking. 

Acharya  Kripalani:  In  two  years  China  may  have  the  atom  bomb.  We  will 
not  have,  because  we  do  not  want  to  use  such  weapons. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  conclusion  does  the  hon.  Acharya  draw  from  that? 

Acharya  Kripalani:  They  are  not  so  ready  if  we  oppose  today  they  will  be 
more  ready  to  oppose  when  that  happens. 

Mahavir  Tyagi:  Shall  we  risk  all  our  strength,  all  our  army,  in  this? 

N.G.  Ranga:  For  fifteen  years,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  says,  we  have  been 
preparing.  Yet  he  himself  says  that  they  were  not  adequate  to  prevent  that 
aggression.  Is  that  our  preparation? 

Nath  Pai:102  Why  go  on  advertising  unpreparedness? 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  knew  that  you  would  say  that;  I  prophesied  that  you  would 
say  it.  I  said  that  for  hundred  years  nobody  in  India  has  thought  of  that  frontier. 

N.G.  Ranga:  That  was  because  Tibet  was  protected  there  on  our  behalf  by 
the  British.  But  you  allowed  the  Chinese  to  come  there  and  you  made  no 
arrangements. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  follow  the  tortuous  wording  of  the 
hon.  Acharya’s  mind.  I  am  talking  about  things  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  He 
talks  about  the  British  Government  protecting  Tibet  all  the  time. 

N.G.  Ranga:  All  the  time  Tibet  was  there  to  protect  us:  Tibet  was  looked 
after  by  the  British  (Interruptions). 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  understand  what  the  hon.  Member  is  after.  Some 
Hon.  Members  said  that  Tibet  should  not  have  been  given  up,  as  if  it  was  our 

property  to  keep  or  give  up . (Interruptions).  I  really  cannot  understand  how 

else  or  what  other  policy  we  could  have  adopted.  We  could  have  adopted  two 
policies.  One  was  the  one  which  we  have  adopted.  The  other  also  involved  our 
walking  out  of  Tibet.  We  were  in  Tibet  not  in  any  great  armed  force;  we  had  a 
couple  of  hundred  soldiers  protecting  the  line,  somewhere  in  Yarun  or  Yangtze; 
just  a  few.  They  could  not  possibly  remain  there.  It  was  an  impossibility.  We 
could  not  march  our  armies  into  Tibet.  We  had  to  come  out  of  Tibet.  There 
was  no  way  and  not  all  the  power  in  the  world  could  prevent  that.  That  is 
admitted.  Therefore,  the  objection  is  not  of  the  step  that  we  took  but  of  the 
fact  that  we  justified  it  by  certain  historical  and  political  reasoning.  The  step 
had  to  be  taken;  there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 

Nath  Pai:  That  is  not  the  objection.  You  came  back;  that  was  the  correct 
thing  you  did.  But  you  agreed  to  the  Chinese  walking  in;  that  is  the  objection. 
We  wanted  an  independent  and  free  Tibet,  as  it  was  always. 

Joachim  Alva:103  Yesterday,  we  heard  every  one  of  these  hon.  Members, 
with  the  utmost  patience .  (Interruptions). 

Nath  Pai:  He  can  take  care  of  himself  you  sit  down. 
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Speaker:  Order,  order.  Let  there  be  no  interruptions. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  objection,  as  the  hon.  Member  said,  is  that  while  the 
Chinese  came  there,  we  should  have  withdrawn  such  elements  of  forces  we 
had  there — we  had  to  and  the  Chinese  would  have  come  in  as  they  came  in — 
but  we  should  have  registered  our  protest  about  their  coming.  It  comes  to 
this....  (Interruptions.)  Whether  that  protest  would  have  been  of  the  slightest 
help  to  us  or  to  the  Tibetans  is  another  matter...  (Interruptions). 

N.G.  Ranga:  It  is  a  matter  of  conscience. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Am  I  to  speak  or  not,  Sir?  I  cannot  have  half  a  dozen  of 
them  talking  at  the  same  time.  I  submit  that  I  should  like  the  hon.  Members 
'  opposite  to  think  what  exactly  could  we  have  done,  except  if  they  think  that  we 
could  have  affected  the  fate  of  Tibet  by  condemning  them  in  the  United  Nations 
or  elsewhere? 

N.G.  Ranga:  Even  that  we  did  not  do  in  the  United  Nations. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Hon.  Member  talks  about  the  matters  of  conscience.  There 
are  many  matters  of  conscience.  If  we  enter  into  the  field  of  conscience,  we 
may  lose  ourselves  because  not  much  of  what  has  been  said  here  relates  to 
conscience.  Many  things  happen  in  the  world  and  in  our  borders.  If  we  are 
looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  India’s  interests,  as  we  must  and,  naturally, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  doing  the  right  thing,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am 
completely  unrepentant  about  the  policy  we  adopted  towards  Tibet.  In  practice, 
we  could  not  have  adopted  any  other  policy  except  of  course  that  foolish 
policy  of  accepting  what  has  happened  and  bewailing  our  lot. 

Bal  Raj  Madhok:  We  are  suffering  as  a  result  of  that  policy. 

Hem  Barua:  You  have  said  that  Tibet  is  independent  in  your  book... 
(Interruptions). 

Speaker:  Order,  order.  I  am  not  going  to  allow  this  sort  of  thing.  Let  there 
be  no  running  commentary  in  this  matter. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  a  sign  of  bad  conscience. 
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Hem  Barua:  My  problem  is  this,  Sir.  He  has  written  in  his  book,  Glimpses 
of  World  History ,  1939  edition,  page  842  that  “Tibet  was  independent." 
Why  is  he  withdrawing  from  that  original  position? 

Speaker:  I  will  have  to  ask  him  to  withdraw  if  he  interrupts  like  this.... 
(Interruptions) 

Rajendra  Singh:104 1  request  you  to  direct  the  Prime  Minister  to  withdraw 
his  remarks. 

Hem  Barua:  I  am  quoting  from  the  book  written  by  him. 

Rajendra  Singh:  Are  we  sitting  here  with  a  bad  conscience?  That  is  the 
most  objectionable  thing  he  must  withdraw  it  now. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  perhaps  does  not  understand  English 
language  adequately  ....  (Interruptions) 

Rajendra  Singh:  I  understand  as  much  as  there  is  need  to  understand. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  said  “bad  conscience"  because  I  did  not  wish  to  impugn 
the  quality  of  the  mind  opposite.  I  have  to  find  some  explanation  and  so  I  gave 
the  most  charitable  explanation....  (Interruptions) 

Hem  Barua  rose — 

Rajendra  Singh  rose — 

Speaker:  Are  the  hon.  members  here  intent  upon  disturbing  and  not  allowing 
the  Prime  Minister  to  go  on  with  his  reply? 

A  Hon.  Member:  It  is  a  question  of  conscience. 

Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  hon.  Members  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  things 
the  whole  of  yesterday;  they  were  saying  a  number  of  things  against  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  he  has  to  explain.  In  doing  so,  he  referred  to  this 
question  of  conscience  and  so  on.  Somebody  referred  to  it;  Prof.  Ranga 
said  so.  Now,  is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  say:  yes,  mine  is  a  bad  conscience? 
I  cannot  understand. 
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Rajendra  Singh:  Are  we  discussing  foreign  policy  or  conscience? 

Speaker:  The  hon.  Member  is  not  the  only  Member  of  the  Opposition. 
There  is  the  Leader  of  his  Party.  Let  him  keep  quiet  for  some  time. 

Rajendra  Singh:  He  is  the  Leader  of  the  House,  Sir  and  we  expect  good 
manners  from  him;  not  bad  manners. 

Speaker:  Nothing  is  gained  by  being  rather  unruly  like  this.  I  would  advise 
the  leaders  of  his  group  to  just  check  him. 

Rajendra  Singh:  On  that  side  also,  let  them  check. 

Speaker:  It  is  improper.  If  he  continues  like  that,  I  will  have  to  take  more 
drastic  action. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  submit  that  to  suggest  that  a  person  has  a  bad  conscience 
is  not  an  offensive  statement  at  all.  I  may  also  submit,  with  respect,  that  it  is 
not  only  parliamentary  but  it  is  almost  on  the  verge  of  extreme  politeness. 

Apart  from  that,  I  can  very  well  understand  hon.  Members  feeling  strongly 
on  the  Chinese  incursion  and  aggression.  I  understand  that.  We  all  feel  it.  Only 
there  is  a  difference  in  our  expression.  We  have  to  express  ourselves,  some  of 
us  at  any  rate  connected  with  the  Government,  in  a  somewhat  restrained  way, 
because,  normally  civilized  governments  function  in  that  way.  We  agree  with 
the  broad  objective.  There  may  be  differences  in  the  ways  we  reach  the  objective. 
I  have  analyzed,  poured  over  and  listened  carefully  to  some  of  the  speeches 
made. 

First  of  all,  Shri  Asoka  Mehta  said  that  I  create  confusion  and  ambiguity  by 
calling  the  check-posts  military  posts.  I  really  do  not  understand  what  the  hon. 
Member  is  after.  I  cannot  understand  it.  I  thought  that  by  calling  them  military 
posts  I  gave  them  a  greater  significance. 

Asoka  Mehta:105  It  was  the  other  way  about.  What  I  had  said  was,  what 
were  military  posts  originally  had  been  characterized  as  check-posts;  that 
you  have  been  consistent  in  your  attitude  of  understating  the  facts  by 
using  words  which  did  not  really  express  the  real  position. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  remember  Shri  Asoka  Mehta  raising  this  point  ever 
before.  It  was  I  who  raised  the  point  and  said  they  should  be  called  military 
posts.  He  did  not  say  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  frankly,  I  may  say  that  in  this 
description,  which  is  more  correct,  there  is  nothing  down  in  the  position, 
whether  you  call  it  check-posts  or  military  posts.  But  it  was  a  more  correct 
description,  and  therefore  I  am  using  it. 

Then  he  said,  “Why  did  you  not  use  it  before?”  I  do  submit  that  it  is  a 
prevarication,  and  it  has  no  importance.  That  is  my  difficulty.  Except  a  strong 
feeling  and,  if  you  like,  passions,  I  do  not  get  any  logical  line  of  reasoning.  First 
of  all,  I  am  accused  of  what  happened  ten  years  ago  in  regard  to  Tibet.  Well, 
good  or  bad,  there  it  is;  it  is  over.  We  are  dealing  with  the  present  position. 
(Interruption) 

A  Hon.  Member:  It  is  not  over. 

Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Then,  my  difficulty  is,  Acharya  Ranga  cannot  move  up 
beyond  ten  years.  He  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  we  are  living  today  and 
facing  all  these  problems  and  not  ten  years  ago  still. 

N.G.  Ranga:  We  are  facing  problems  today  and  this  is  the  legacy  of  your 

rule. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Therefore,  does  he  propose  somehow  to  change  the  course 
of  history  of  the  past  ten  years?  What  does  he  propose  to  do?  (Interruption) 

Speaker:  Order,  order.  Let  us  discuss  the  present. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  We  are  a  mature,  responsible  body.  Take  again  Shri  Asoka 
Mehta.  He  talked  about  the  chain  of  events  and  our  prevarication,  etc.  I  really 
and  honestly  submit — I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  very  brilliant  person  but  I  have  an 
average  intelligence — that  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand  this.  I  can  understand 
some  errors  here  and  there,  but  charging  us  with  a  course  of  prevarication 
during  all  these  years  is  something  which  I  cannot  understand.  I  do  submit  that 
something  should  be  done  and  if  he  wants  to  do  it,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  him. 
Let  him  write  out  an  essay  and  we  shall  deal  with  it  and  we  shall  improve 
ourselves  and  get  rid  of  our  mistakes.  Then  there  was  the  question,  “What 
have  you  done  for  the  last  ten  years?” 
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Asoka  Mehta:  I  never  used  the  word  “prevarication.”  I  do  not  know  who 
has  taken  down  notes  for  you. 

Nath  Pai:  I  remember  what  was  said.  You  sent  the  Secretary-General  to 
China.  It  was  asked  as  to  what  you  gained  in  return  for  this  gesture  of 
friendship.  The  Secretary-General  is  charged  by  the  Chinese  of  indulging 
in  prevarication.  That  is  what  was  said.  We  did  not  charge  you  with 
prevarication,  nor  did  we  doubt  your  brilliance. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Thank  you.  But  then  you  have  accused  us,  that  we  have 
allowed  to  create  an  atmosphere,  and  in  spite  of  all  this  trouble,  of  China  being 
right  and  reliable.  I  do  not  know  how  in  our  usual  attempt  at  being  friendly  with 
every  nation,  we  have  opposed  and  objected  to  many  things  done  by  other 
countries.  But  we  have  avoided,  nevertheless,  shouting  loudly  against  them. 
That  is  our  broad  policy  and  I  think  it  is  a  right  policy.  That  does  not  mean  this, 
that  is,  sometimes  people  imagine  that  politeness  is  subservience.  That  is  a 
sign,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  some  hidden  fears  in  one’s  hearts  and  not  a  brave, 
straightforward  attitude  to  the  world.  We  are  friendly  with  every  country  in  the 
world  including  China,  but  we  will  fight  China  if  necessary.  That  is  the  whole 
lesson  that  I  have  been  taught  during  the  last  40  or  50  years  of  my  life  by 
Gandhiji  and  others:  always  to  be  friendly  and  never  to  give  in.  That  is  how  we 
have  carried  on  our  campaign.  The  gentlemen  opposite  perhaps  have  not  had 
that  training  and  therefore  they  cannot  appreciate  what  I  say.  But  I  propose 
always  to  avoid  saying  or  doing  things  which  are  unnecessarily  offensive  and 
which  are  not  necessary.  Sometimes  an  offensive  thing  has  to  be  said,  but 
ultimately,  what  I  am  aiming  at  is,  either  winning  over  the  other  party  or 
weakening  the  other  party  in  its  own  opinion  and  in  the  world’s  opinion  and  in 
my  own.  This  is  the  normal  practice. 

Hem  Barua:  We  have  done  neither. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is  for  the  hon.  Member  to  judge.  Others  also  judge 
differently.  However,  there  it  is.  Then  Shri  Asoka  Mehta  referred  to  Panchsheel. 
Take  this  question  of  Panchsheel  which  the  people  seem  to  think  is  a  kind  of 
red  rag  to  the  bulls  of  the  Opposition, — 

Asoka  Mehta:  The  bulls  are  on  that  side. 

Braj  Raj  Singh:106  They  have  got  the  bulls  as  symbols. 

106.  Socialist  MP  from  UP. 
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A.B.  Vajpayee:107  It  is  their  election  symbol. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru: — or  anybody  else.  Gradually,  hon.  Members  are  beginning 
to  see  and  sometimes  even  say,  as  Shri  Asoka  Mehta  said,  that  the  principles  of 
Panchsheel  are  quite  good  but  they  should  not  be  applied  to  China!  Now,  if 
Panchsheel  is  good,  it  is  good,  and  Panchsheel  is  a  method  of  international 
relations  which  I  think  is  essential,  unless  you  have  war,  ultimately.  You  may 
have  intermediate  stages  too. 

Hem  Barua:  But  China  has  not  lived  up  to  that. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  If  you  say  that  China  has  not  lived  up  to  that,  I  entirely 
agree.  Because  China  has  not  lived  up  to  that,  we  are  taking  all  these  steps 
aimed  at  it  and  this  situation  has  arisen.  That  is  a  different  matter.  But  it  is  no 
good  talking  of  Panchsheel.  You  might  even  say:  “Truth  is  a  good  proposition, 
but  it  does  not  pay.  Therefore,  we  lie  all  the  time  because  somebody  else  is 
lying!’’  I  say  that  in  the  Panchsheel,  the  principles  laid  down  are  the  only 
principles  which  a  civilized  society  can  have  in  its  international  affairs.  The 
alternative  leads  to  war.  If  you  have  war,  there  is  no  Panchsheel  then  it  is  war, 
out  there  it  is.  That  is  completely  right  for  us  to  adopt  it  here  and  elsewhere. 
Our  grouse  is  that  China  has  broken  its  word,  and  in  that  sense  betrayed  its 
word.  That  is  our  grouse.  But  you  seem  to  be  annoyed  at  the  mere  fact  that 
Panchsheel  is  mentioned  or  the  five  principles  are  mentioned.  It  is  to  our 
advantage  that  it  is  mentioned.  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  they  have  broken 
their  word. 

Raja  Mahendra  Pratap:108  What  about  my  three  peaceful  solutions? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  As  far  as  I  remember,  Shri  Asoka  Mehta  said  and  most 
people  said  that  they  do  not  want  war  if  possible.  Of  course,  if  it  comes  it 
cannot  be  helped.  Shri  Asoka  Mehta  does  not  even  want  us  to  break  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  China.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  he  said  that. 
What  then?  Not  indulging  in  a  campaign  of  slanging — we  do  not  want  that — 
and  instead  of  that,  we  exchanged  notes  which  are  sometimes  strong  notes, 
and  we  go  on  strengthening  our  position  to  deal  with  the  situation  whenever 
we  think  it  is  strong  enough  to  be  dealt  with  by  us  and  not  from  a  weak 
position. 

107.  Jan  Sangh  MP  from  UP. 

108.  Independent  MP  from  UP. 
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Now,  when  we  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  preparation,  etc. — we  lay 
down  the  policy — the  other  matter  goes  inevitably  into  the  hands  of  our  military 
or  air  or  defence  advisers — the  so-called  experts.  It  is  for  them  to  decide  what 
steps  to  take,  naturally  in  terms  of  our  broad  policies,  taking  directions  from 
us.  But  ultimately  it  is  their  decision  and  we  have  to  follow  that.  We  have  been 
doing  that  and  building  up  our  strength  from  the  base  upwards.  The  roads  that 
we  decided  to  build  and  have  built  today  to  a  considerable  extent  are  over  2,000 
miles,  all  roads  in  mountainous  areas.  Just  imagine  the  task  we  have  undertaken — 
2,000  miles  of  roads — and  we  have  built  them.  A  great  deal  depends  to  them, 
because  without  those  roads,  that  basic  build-up  does  not  come  into  play. 

I  have  talked  about  adventurist  action.  Adventurist  action  is  taking  some 
action,  without  having  a  base  to  support.  That  is  not  fair  to  our  men.  They  are 
brave  and  fine  men,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  put  them  in  that  position  and  not  fair  for 
the  nation  to  take  some  action  which  cannot  be  supported  and  therefore  which 
ends  abruptly.  So,  that  is  the  broad  policy,  the  rest  becomes  a  question  of 
military  tactics,  strategy,  and  the  resources  one  has  at  one’s  disposal. 

Some  hon.  Member  said,  put  the  whole  resources  of  the  Five  Year  Plan 
there,  which  again  shows  an  extraordinary  lack  of  intelligence.  If  I  get  together 
all  the  engineers  and  others  and  dump  them  in  Ladakh,  what  are  they  to  do 
there?  A  variety  of  things  are  necessary — material  is  necessary,  this  and  that — 
which  has  to  be  carried  by  air.  Every  little  screw  is  to  be  carried  by  air.  So, 
more  aircraft  is  necessary.  We  get  new  aircraft,  we  have  got  it.  The  moment 
new  aircraft  come,  new  airfields  are  necessary,  because  they  are  too  heavy 
aircraft  to  be  supported  by  the  old  airfields.  So,  there  are  a  hundred  and  one 
aspects  of  things.  One  seems  to  think  that  India  should  rise  as  one  man  and 
sort  of  oppose  it,  and  if  I  may  add,  be  about  as  capable  as  one  man.  These  are 
phrases  may  be  for  political  meetings,  but  when  we  are  considering  this  very 
dangerous  and  highly  important  situation,  one  has  to  plan  and  do  things  which 
will  lead  to  success. 

Take  again  the  most  extraordinary  statement  made  by  Acharya  Kripalani 
that  according  to  his  information,  we  have  issued  orders  that  none  of  our 
people  are  to  fire  unless  fired  upon.  It  is  absolutely  wrong.  There  are  our 
military  posts  and  obviously  they  are  there  to  defend,  to  attack  or  do  whatever 
the  position  may  demand.  Then,  there  are  reconnaissance  parties — usually  small 
parties — whose  objective  is  to  gain  information  and  report  to  us.  If  this  small 
reconnaissance  party  gets  involved  in  some  trouble,  we  do  not  get  the 
information  and  the  main  objective  is  denied.  Where  we  want  to  fight,  we 
fight;  the  posts  fight  and  others  fight.  But  so  far  as  the  reconnaissance  parties — 
which  may  consist  of  3,  4  or  5  persons — are  concerned,  we  have  told  them  to 
concentrate  on  getting  information  and  telling  us  about  it.  They  do  not  go 
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spreading  about,  10  persons  spreading  about,  to  engage  themselves  in  major 
warfare;  that  is  writing  them  off  which  is  unfair  to  them  and  we  do  not  gain. 
So,  we  must  distinguish  between  reconnaissance,  getting  news,  whether  publicly 
or  secretly,  and  fighting.  These  are  obvious  things  which  Members  may  perhaps 
forget. 

Much  was  said  about  friendship  with  Burma,  Nepal,  etc.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  ever  been  quite  so  close  friends  with  Burma  as  we  are  now.  Does  that 
mean  that  we  are  to  dictate  Burmese  policy?  Take  Nepal  even.  Much  has 
happened  in  Nepal,  which  we  have  not  liked  and  we  have  expressed  ourselves 
about  it.  But  we  have  not  interfered,  because  we  want  to  maintain  their  friendship. 
We  are  still  continuing  to  help  them.  Some  hon.  Members  opposite  have 
expressed  themselves  very  strongly  against  the  present  regime  in  Nepal,  which 
has  irritated  them.  We  have  restrained  ourselves,  although  mildly  we  have  said 
so  and  we  are  friends  with  Nepal  still.  It  is  true  that  things  have  happened  there 
which  are  not  to  our  liking  and  we  have  made  it  clear;  we  shall  continue  to 
make  that  clear.  We  cannot  order  about  these  things,  because  the  mere  act  of 
doing  that  has  the  reverse  consequences. 

Broadly  speaking,  I  think  all  these  countries  are  in  terms  of  quite  close 
friendship  with  us.  The  Malayan  King  is  coming  here,  the  Malayan  Prime  Minister 
is  coming  here  within  a  few  days.  The  hon.  Member,  Shri  Asoka  Mehta,  should 
not  attach  too  much  importance  to  what  a  few  students  might  have  said  to  him 
in  Rangoon  or  Singapore,  I  forget,  or  someone  else  there  in  Singapore  or  Malaya. 

Somebody  said  that  we  should  not  sponsor  the  Chinese  case  in  the  UN.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  last  year,  we  did  not  sponsor  it,  but  certainly  we  voted 
for  it,  because  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  China  being  good  or  bad.  In  fact,  we 
think  that  unless  China  is  in  the  UN,  we  cannot  proceed  with  disarmament  or 
any  major  matter.  There  can  be  no  disarmament,  China  being  left  out  to  arm. 
There  are  other  reasons.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  trouble  with  China.  We 
shall  deal  with  it. 

Then,  a  number  of  statements  by  the  Defence  Minister  were  apparently 
not  approved  of  by  some  hon.  Members  opposite.  But  again  I  would  submit 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  read  them  before  disapproving  of  them,  apart 
from  headlines  or  may  be  something  else.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  coming  back  to 
India.  He  was  asked  something  at  the  New  York  airport.  That  very  morning 
something  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  I  had  made  a  statement  here  on  the 
20th  November  and  there  were  big  headlines  there.  He  was  asked,  what  is  this 
about?  In  relation  to  what  was  said  in  Parliament,  he  said,  “I  do  not  know  the 
latest  developments”.  He  knows  of  course,  all  the  others.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  what  was  happening  just  now.  It  was  in  relation  to  what  happened  in 
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Parliament  that  morning  that  he  said,  “I  do  not  know  what  the  latest  development 
there  is.” 

Nath  Pai:  He  referred  to  developments  on  the  China-India  border. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  was  in  relation  to  the  news  that  appeared  that  morning  in 
the  papers. 

Nath  Pai:  The  news  was  about  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  about  11 
new  incursions. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  In  relation  to  what  happened  in  Parliament,  he  said,  “I  do  not 
know  if  anything  happened  in  the  last  day  or  two.”  The  concept  there  was, 
large  armies  were  facing  each  other  in  Ladakh,  to  which  he  said  that  there  are 
no  active  hostilities  of  this  kind  going  on,  not  “hostility”,  but  “hostilities”  going 
on  in  this  way,  i.e.,  large-scale  fighting. 

Asoka  Mehta:  Pardon  me  I  am  interrupting  because  the  Defence  Minister 
said  that  I  have  misinterpreted  him.  Actually,  the  words  quoted  in  inverted 
comes  are  “active  hostility”  and  not  “hostilities”.  So  you  will  have  to  stick 
to  that  expression  “active  hostility”  if  you  are  quoting  from  the  newspapers. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  do  not  know,  but  surely  the  newspaper  is  not  more  reliable 
than  what  I  am  telling  him. 

Asoka  Mehta:  He  says  something  and  the  newspaper  reports  it  in  inverted 
commas.  He  may  remember  having  said  something,  but  the  only  thing  we 
have  before  us  and  you  have  before  you  is  this.  His  actual  words  were  not 
heard  by  you.  All  you  have  is  the  evidence  in  the  newspaper.  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  that  he  did  not  use  those  words,  but  until  he  makes  that  position 
clear,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  we  have  misinterpreted  him. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  not  accusing  hon.  Members.... 

N.G.  Ranga:  Why  not  allow  the  Defence  Minister  to  defend  himself?  Why 
do  you  come  to  his  rescue? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  With  such  gallant  crusaders  as  the  Acharya.... 

N.  G.  Ranga:  You  are  the  gallant  crusader  for  him. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  on  his  instructions  that  I  am  saying  so.  Anyhow,  it  is 
immaterial.  He  says  that  he  used  the  word  “hostilities.”  Nobody  can  be  absolutely 
dead  certain  as  to  what  was  said  every  word  casually  said  when  one  is  going  to 
the  airport.  But  the  whole  point  was  that  the  concept  there  was  of  large  armies 
fighting,  and  he  wanted  to  say  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  not  happening  there 
now. 

Sir,  I  was  saying  something  about  sponsoring  China.  Last  year  we  did  not 
sponsor  it  but  we  supported  that,  and  that  is  our  position  this  year  too. 

Well,  Sir,  there  are  many  minor  matters  but  the  major  position  is  this,  and 
I  hope  that  apart  from  our  minor  arguments  that  we  throw  at  each  other  this 
question  of  our  border  and  Chinese  aggression  there  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance — I  repeat — not  only  for  India’s  integrity  but  for  the  future  of  Asia 
and  of  world  peace.  It  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  importance,  and  unless  the 
world  takes  some  other  course  in  the  next  few  years,  which  it  might — I  mean 
disarmament — and  takes  a  vital  turn,  this  will  be  one  of  the  major  trouble  spots 
of  the  world,  and  we  have  to  prepare  ourselves  not  for  today  only  but  for 
tomorrow,  the  day  after  and  years  ahead.  That  is  why  anything  that  we  want  to 
do  we  want  to  do  with  full  preparation. 

I  think,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  that  we  have  improved  our  situation  in  the 
border  very  much  in  the  last  year  and  half.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  as  good  as  we 
want  it  to  be,  but  it  will  become  that  good  progressively,  growing  better  and 
better,  and  our  policy  can  only  be  to  get  this  vacation  by  the  Chinese  forces 
from  India’s  territory.  We  work  to  that  end,  and  therein  we  all  agree. 

Ultimately,  if  you  analyse  the  situation,  Sir,  it  becomes  one  of,  possibly, 
some  military  tactics.  We  may  differ  on  that.  I  may  have  some  opinion,  but  I 
have  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  my  military  advisers.  I  know  they  are  anxious 
to  achieve  results  and  they  are  working  to  that  end.  It  is  a  difficult  task.  Anyhow 
it  is  no  good  saying  that.  When  I  say  it  is  a  difficult  task,  the  Chinese  will  think 
we  are  afraid.  We  are  not  afraid,  we  are  not  accustomed  to  be  afraid  of  anything. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  function  without  due  care,  due  preparation 
and  due  thought.  That  is  what  we  venture  to  do.  And,  we  have  to  see  it  in  the 
context  of  a  developing  world  situation.  It  is  bad  enough  here.  But  the  developing 
world  situation  has  to  be  kept  in  view.  You  cannot  isolate  it.  We  are  trying  to  do 
that,  and  I  think  that  in  doing  so  we  have  served  the  cause  of  India.  We  hope — 
we  are  not  without  hope — which  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed  in  getting  this 
land  vacated  through  pressures,  through  other  things,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  without  engulfing  the  whole  world  in  a  major  war.  These  things  are 
connected  with  each  other.  We  cannot  isolate  them.  In  effect,  therefore,  there 
is  little  difference,  except  for  strong  accusations  here  and  there,  in  the  approach 
to  this  question  from  any  side  of  the  House. 
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I  think — you  may  say  that  I  am  to  blame  for  that —  that  even  though  I, 
right  ten  years  ago,  foresaw  these  developments  I,  nevertheless,  trusted — 
perhaps  that  is  not  the  right  word — I  thought  that  the  Chinese  Government 
would  not  function  exactly  as  it  did  later.  It  is  true.  You  may  say  I  was  mistaken 
in  feeling  that  way.  But  I  think  that  all  the  time  basing  one’s  policy  on  suspicion 
is  not  also  a  good  thing.  Sometimes  one  may  be  mistaken  as  one  was  in  this 
case.  But  the  success  we  have  had  in  our  foreign  policy  the  world  over  is 
because  we  have  tried  to  keep  every  country  a  friend  and  succeeded  in  creating 
that  impression.  Rightly,  it  was  not  that  China  specifically  was  isolated  from 
others.  China  was  one  of  the  countries  we  dealt  with  as  a  great  country,  a  big 
country  and  a  country  which  is  our  neighbour.  We  have  to  adopt  that  policy; 
there  is  no  other  way,  though  otherwise  all  the  trouble  would  have  come  perhaps 
sooner  or  in  a  worse  form. 

Anyhow,  Sir,  we  have  to  face  the  situation  as  it  is,  and  we  propose  to  face 
it  stoutly  and  with  courage. 

Ram  Subhag  Singh:109 1  want  to  seek  one  clarification  regarding  the  latest 
communication.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  China  has  intimated  India 
that  she  will  march  her  troops  on  this  side  of  McMahon  line.  May  I  know 
whether  we  will  repel  the  march  of  these  troops  if  it  happens? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  answer  is  obvious,  if  that  is  done  we  shall  resist  and 
repel. 

Nath  Pai:  Mr  Speaker,  a  question  which  we  had  expected  him  to  reply  and 
which  has  been  exercising  the  mind  of  all  is  what  attitude  Government  is 
planning  to  take,  intending  to  take  with  regard  to  the  treaty  with  China 
which  is  about  to  lapse  in  June. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  am  glad  the  hon.  Member  has  drawn  my  attention  to  this, 
because  1  wanted  to  mention  it  myself.  Yesterday  we  received  a  communication 
from  the  Chinese  government  pointing  out  that  this  treaty  is  expiring  or  will 
expire  in  a  few  months  and  the  time  for  renewal  of  it  ended,  I  think,  day  before 
yesterday,  and  suggesting  that  we  should  try,  we  should  discuss  the  terms  of  a 
new  treaty.  That  is  what  we  received  yesterday.  We  have,  naturally,  sent  no 
answer  to  it.  Well,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  we  shall  send  an  appropriate 
answer. 


109.  Congress  MP  from  Bihar. 
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Rajendra  Singh:  What  will  be  that  answer? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  can’t  exactly  say  that.  We  have  to  consider  it  in  our  foreign 
affairs  committee  and  the  rest.  But  it  is  obvious  that  when  such  a  request  is 
received — unlike  other  Chinese  communications  that  we  have  been  receiving, 
this  is  a  very  polite  communication  expressing  the  hope  that  this  and  that  will 
happen — merely  to  say  that  we  will  not  discuss  with  you,  prima  facie  seems 
rather  wrong.  Obviously,  we  cannot  just  say  “yes”  and  go  and  discuss  it.  That 
too  is  wrong.  Therefore,  whatever  we  may  say  will  have  to  be  conditioned, 
and  on  certain  conditions  being  satisfied  we  may. 


264.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  Chinese  Incursions110 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Mr  Deputy  Chairman,111  Sir  I  am  grateful  for  the  comments 
and  even  the  criticisms  and  the  suggestions  of  the  hon.  Members  who  have 
spoken.  Yet,  with  all  respect,  may  I  say  that  apart  from  some  remarks  made  by 
some  hon.  Members,  the  debate  has  not  helped  very  much  in  throwing  light  on 
the  present  situation  and  the  problems  we  face  there?  It  is  not  perhaps  very 
easy  to  throw  so  much  light,  further  light,  because  this  matter  has  been  discussed 
repeatedly  and  I  find  that  some  of  the  arguments  used  were  almost  the  same 
that  were  used  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  previously.  Presumably,  that  signifies 
that  there  are  no  further  arguments  to  put  forward.  The  position  we  are 
discussing  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  broadly  a  limited  one,  that  is  to  say  what  has 
happened  in  the  course  roughly  of  the  last  year.  I  forget  when  we  considered 
this  matter  last— maybe  it  was  about  a  year  ago  perhaps,  or  a  little  less.  In 
considering  these  developments  in  these  border  areas,  we  have  to  remember 
that  normally  speaking,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  marked  movement  to  take 
place  during  what  are  called  the  winter  months.  Whether  it  is  summer  or  winter, 
they  become  places  where  only  hardened  mountaineers  can  go;  anyway  they 
try  to  climb  high  mountains.  Therefore,  it  really  means  what  is  done  there  in 
the  summer  months — five  or  six  months  mostly — when  that  movement  takes 
place  there.  Now,  this  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Parliament  say,  on 
the  20th  November,  the  very  day  I  returned  from  abroad.  In  fact,  within  an 
hour  of  my  landing  at  Palam,  I  tried  to  come  to  Parliament.  Before  I  had  gone 


1 1 0.  Motion,  6  December  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXVII,  Nos  1  - 1 5, 27  November- 
15  December  1961,  cols  1339-1352. 

111.  S.V.  Krishnamoorthy  Rao. 
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abroad,  end  of  October,  this  had  come  to  our  notice — a  little  earlier — and  we 
had  sent  that  reply  to  the  Chinese  Government  dated  the  3 1  st  October,  which 
is  given  in  the  White  Paper. 112  And  we  decided  naturally  to  place  all  these  papers 
and  explain  the  new  position  to  the  two  Houses  as  soon  as  they  met.  That  is 
why  we  started  getting  the  White  Paper  printed  just  then.  I  mention  this  because 
for  some  reason  which  I  am  unable  to  fathom,  repeatedly  I  am  accused  of 
withholding  information.  And  Shri  Dayabhai  Patel  quoted  from  some  letter  I 
wrote  perhaps  to  Mr  Chou  En-lai  or  somebody,  which  is  given  in  some  old 
White  Paper,  to  the  effect  that  because  of  friendship  with  them,  we  had  not 
placed  certain  facts  before  Parliament  at  a  certain  time.  Now,  I  have  dealt  with 
this  matter  pretty  fully  previously  here  in  this  House.  This  referred  to  the  northern 
Aksai  Chin  area  where  the  road  was  built.  It  took  us  some  time  to  verify  it  and 
then  we  wrote  to  the  Chinese  Government  and  we  wanted  to  wait  for  their 
reply  before  placing  it.  It  was  not  this  major  incursion  or  aggression  that  has 
taken  place  a  little  later.  We  did  that  then,  and  we  thought  that  we  should  know 
facts  a  little  more  first.  It  took  us  three  months  in  getting  the  reply  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  the  building  of  the  Aksai  Chin  road.  I  may  be  wrong 
there  I  might  have  acted  incorrectly  beginning,  because  we  thought  it  better  to 
find  out  what  they  said  about  it  because  that  road  is  an  old  caravan  route.  It 
had  been  used.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  use  a  caravan  route  which  had  been  used 
for  centuries  past.  It  is  another  thing  to  consider  it  your  own  and  build  a  road. 
So,  we  did  that.  But  after  that  incident  came  the  Tibetan  rebellion  and  then  all 
kinds  of  new  factors  came  in  and  that  rebellion  resulted  directly  in  the  occupation 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Ladakh  which  is  a  major  aggression  that  has  taken  place. 
Since  then  Shri  Dayabhai  Patel  admitted  it,  we  had  flooded  this  House  and  the 
other  House  with  White  Papers  and  a  large  number  of  other  papers, 
correspondence,  etc.  We  have  put  before  this  House,  before  Parliament,  every 
little  thing  that  we  have  been  doing.  We  cannot  obviously  come  here  every  day 
and  say  that  a  report  has  come,  that  a  small  patrol  has  been  somewhere.  That 
too  comes  up  here,  of  course  a  little  later,  in  the  shape  of  the  White  Paper.  But 
we  cannot  come  up  about  these  minor  incidents  that  occur.  We  receive 
complaints  from  the  Chinese  of  our  patrols  going  there,  of  our  aircraft  flying 
over  their  territory.  It  is  complaint  and  counter  complaint  and  it  has  gone  on. 
But  I  do  submit,  Sir  that  we  have  put  more  facts  about  this  in  every  single  letter 
or  Note  that  has  been  written  before  the  House  from  time  to  time,  and  we 
propose  to  continue  to  keep  Parliament  fully  informed.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
normally  the  custom  in  Parliaments  in  other  countries  to  be  kept  informed  like 


1 12.  See  Appendix  1 
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this  of  almost  the  day-to-day  developments  or  month-to-month  developments 
in  matters  involving  the  military  situations  and  developments.  Nevertheless,  we 
thought  it  better  to  do  that.  And  so,  we  decided  to  place  all  these  facts  before 
Parliament  as  soon  as  it  opened.  It  so  happened  that  I  came  back  an  hour 
before  and  I  could  not  get  those  papers  ready.  The  matter  came  up  before  the 
House,  in  the  other  House,  in  another  shape.  I  said  that  in  four  or  five  days’ 
time  I  would  make  a  statement  which  I  did.  In  fact,  I  have  placed  this  White 
Paper.  So  the  point  we  have  been  considering  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year — that  is  a  narrow  issue — and  if  you  like  in  that  connection, 
what  our  broad  polities  are.  I  stated  that  what  has  happened  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year  on  the  Chinese  side  was,  so  far  as  we  knew,  that  three  check- 
posts  or  military  posts  had  been  established.  We  cannot  give  the  exact  date,  it 
is  not  possible.  We  can  only  say  that  it  was  not  there  on  one  day  and  later  it 
was  there  or  some  other  day  when  our  reconnaissance  party  went  there.  Or,  in 
other  words,  we  got  to  know  about  it  then.  We  heard  about  it  in  September — 
in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  September.  And  so,  we  mentioned  these  three 
posts  one,  rather  in  the  north,  not  far  from  the  Karakoram  and  not  far  from  an 
important  post  that  we  have — a  long  name,  I  forget  it  at  the  moment — and 
their  post  is  on  the  Chip  Chap  River,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  east  of  our  post, 
and  two  posts  in  the  southern  region  of  northern  Ladakh,  which  we  mentioned 
and  which  we  said  were  round  about  the  international  frontier. 

Now  I  am  sorry  Dr  Kunzru1 13  is  not  here,  he  raised  this  point  that  I  described 
this  as  of  no  great  significance.  I  never  said  that  at  all.  What  I  said  was  this. 
First  of  all,  I  had  distinguished  between  the  northern  Chip  Chap  post  and  the 
two  southern  ones,  distinguished  in  the  sense  that  the  Chip  Chap  post  was  well 
in  advance  of  their  previous  post  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  serious  intrusion.  The 
other  posts,  I  had  said,  are  not  important  in  the  sense  that  they  are  an  intrusion 
because  they  are  near  the  border,  they  are  just  across  the  international  border. 
That  we  admit.  But  we  objected  to  that  also  because  the  near-building  of  them, 
even  on  the  international  border  was  objectionable.  From  our  point  of  view,  it 
was  an  aggressive  act  and  it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  assurances  they  had 
given  that  they  would  not  do  any  such  thing.  It  was  from  that  point  of  view. 
So,  we  made  a  difference.  The  Chip  Chap  border  post  was  highly  important 
from  every  point  of  view,  while  the  other  ones  were  important  also,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree.  They  are  on  the  border  and  they  did  not  involve  much  intrusion. 
Dr  Kunzru  apparently  got  rather  mixed  up  between  what  I  said  about  the  northern 
and  southern  posts.  What  I  said  about  the  southern  posts,  he  thought,  applied 


113.  H.N.  Kunzru,  Independent  MP  from  UP. 
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to  the  northern  posts,  which  did  not.  Now,  in  the  reply  which  the  Chinese 
Government  had  sent,  they  have,  of  course,  justified  this  but  they  have  denied 
the  fact  of  having  one  of  the  southern  posts.  They  said,  we  have  not  got  it.  And 
probably  they  have  not  got  it  now.  Probably,  they  have  withdrawn  from  it  just 
as  they  have  withdrawn  from  one  or  two  other  posts.  But  in  eastern  Ladakh, 
near  Demchok,  they  have  withdrawn  during  the  last  few  months  or  so.  That 
has  been  happening.  But  the  main  thing  was,  which  I  described  as  the  sign  of 
aggressive  intent,  not  the  northern  one  but  the  southern  one.  Although  it  was 
right  near  the  international  border,  the  mere  fact  of  building  up  roads  seemed  to 
us  very  wrong.  But  the  northern  one  certainly  is  much  more  than  a  question  of 
intent,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  Dr  Kunzru,  the  fact  of  certain  roads  being 
built,  connecting  it,  is  also  of  importance.  It  ties  up  with  the  system  of  defence 
or  aggression,  call  it  what  you  like.  That  is  perfectly  true  and  we  recognize  it. 

Now,  one  word  about  building  of  roads.  A  hon.  Member  has  asked  why 
they  have  built  thousands  of  miles  of  roads  on  their  side  and  we  have  not  done 
so  still.  The  broad  answer  to  that  question  is  that  the  terrain  they  have  to  pass 
through  is  far  easier  to  build  roads  than  the  terrain  we  have  on  our  side.  That  is 
to  say,  there  are  broad  plateaus,  ups  and  downs.  Road-making  in  Tibet,  apart 
from  the  high  mountains  that  come  in,  is  merely  pulling  out  trees  and  leveling 
and  nothing  else,  no  application  of  anything,  because  the  moment  it  is  leveled, 
it  is  a  road.  Owing  to  extreme  winter  the  ground  is  so  hard  that  nothing  more 
is  done.  We  have  ourselves  built  one  airfield  at  least  in  these  high  regions  in 
Ladakh  which  cost  us  at  that  time,  I  do  not  know,  exactly  Rs  400.  Practically 
nothing.  It  meant  really  sweeping  the  place  and  removing  little  boulders  and 
stones  and  pulling  out  shrubs  and  it  became  an  airfield,  not  a  first  class  one, 
but  good  enough  for  use.  So  that  road-making  on  the  other  side  has  been  a 
very  much  simpler  undertaking.  Then  on  our  side  we  have  to  cross  high 
mountain  peaks,  passes,  up  and  down  precipices.  Hon.  Members  who  have 
cared  to  see  photographs  of  some  places — even  the  Himachal  Pradesh  roads 
that  are  being  built — will  realize  the  extremely  hazardous  nature  of  this  road¬ 
making.  That  is  one  reason.  I  think  we  have  proceeded  fairly  well  with  road¬ 
making  in  these  mountains.  The  real  difficulty  has  been  that  we  have  to  take 
everything,  I  mean  every  machine,  every  screw  has  to  be  taken  by  air  and  that 
led,  naturally,  to  our  trying  to  acquire  bigger  transport  planes,  big  ones  to  carry 
these  things.  We  did  that  and  matters  have  been  progressing  fairly  well  and  I 
can  assure  Dr  Kunzru  that  it  is  not  in  an  attempt  to  save  a  few  crores  of  rupees 
that  we  allowed,  or  we  are  going  to  allow  this  to  sutfer. 

But  there  is  another  fact.  Apart  from  any  temporary  affair,  in  any  major 
conflict  anywhere  with  any  country,  our  first  and  basic  defence  is  the  industrial 
position  we  hold  behind  it,  what  we  are  producing.  I  am  not  talking  about  other 
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things,  of  war  material  and  the  rest  but  everything — whether  it  is  aircraft, 
whether  it  is  guns,  whether  it  is  other  things.  That  is  the  basic  thing.  If  one 
does  not  have  it,  one  depends  on  external  sources  which  are  not  very  reliable 
and  not  forthcoming  at  the  time.  It  is  better,  I  have  always  held — and  that  has 
been  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  highest  military  advisers  that  we  get  from 
abroad  to  advise  us — it  is  better  to  have  second  class  weapons  which  you 
produce  yourself  and  have  them  in  abundance  than  an  improved  weapon  which 
you  do  not  produce  and  which  may  be  denied  to  you  at  the  time  of  need  and 
which  may  get  out  of  order  and  you  cannot  put  it  right  and  then  you  are 
helpless.  However,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Anyhow,  the  basic  thing  for  defence  is  the  Plans.  All  these  Five  Year  Plans 
are  basic  for  the  defence  of  India.  People  seem  to  think  that  the  Five  Year  Plans 
are  something  isolated  from  the  defence  of  India.  Some  people  in  the  other 
place  said,  “Oh,  scrap  the  Five  Year  Plans  and  go  in  for  defence”  which  showed 
how  little  understanding  there  is  as  to  what  is  required  for  defence.  All  this  is 
required  may  be  some  odd  thing  or  may  not  be-but  whether  we  want  an  iron 
and  steel  factory,  it  is  essential  for  defence.  All  that  defence  wants  is  steel.  So, 
in  building  up  defence,  in  building  up  the  strength  of  India  for  protecting  the 
security  of  India,  building  up  this  industrial  apparatus  is  highly  important.  We 
may  give  a  twist  to  the  industrial  apparatus  so  as  to  build  more  of  defence. 
That  is  another  matter.  But  essentially  the  things  are  common  whether  it  is 
defence,  or  whether  it  is  any  kind  of  civil  advance.  So,  as  I  said,  in  considering 
the  position  as  it  is,  arising  during  the  last  year  this  has  happened  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  and  we  consider  it  as  a  serious  matter,  not  merely  as  an  intention 
or  intent  but  as  something  that  has  been  done. 

We  have  meanwhile  also  put  in  a  number  of  posts,  check-posts,  military 
posts.  It  is  not  quite  proper  for  me  to  give  the  exact  locations  of  them  except 
the  one  I  have  mentioned,  which  is  right  near  the  Karakoram  and  which  prevents 
any  flanking  movement  from  that  side.  The  position  is  that,  when  people  ask 
how  much  territory  they  have  taken  over,  committed  aggression  on — the 
Chinese — and  vaguely  they  say  ten  thousand  miles,  fifteen  thousand  miles  or 
two  thousand  miles.  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  because  it  is  not  occupied  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  although  it  is  true  that  a  certain  influence  is  exercised 
over  a  certain  territory  by  these  cheek-posts,  and  one  may  say  that  where  there 
is  a  succession  of  check-posts  they  are,  in  a  sense,  in  possession  of  the  territory 
behind  them.  That  is  so.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  check-posts  which 
are  like  a  zigzag.  They  are  check-posts  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have 
occupied  that  territory.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  much  of  the  facts.  It  really  does 
not  make  very  much  difference.  The  point  is  how  much  strength  they  have  to 
control  that  place  because  occupation  there  is  not  occupation  of  territory  where 
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people  live.  They  are  just  mountains  and  other  things  and  in  that  sense  I  had 
said  that  it  was  not  correct  that  the  building  up  of  one  check-post  in  the  north — 
that  is  one  in  the  north  really,  the  other  is  on  the  frontier — had  given  them  a 
larger  area  under  occupation,  but  it  has  given  them  a  stronger  position  in  that 
area.  That  is  correct. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  deal  with  these  matters?  Obviously  we  have  to  deal 
with  them,  whatever  step  we  take,  with  some  strength  behind  what  we  do  and 
with  the  capacity  to  follow  it  up.  It  would  be  opposed  to  all  intelligent  military 
approaches — leave  out  any  other — to  jump  into  the  affray  without  adequate 
preparation,  adequate  base  lines  etc.  Having  decided  our  broad  policy,  the 
implementation  of  the  policy,  naturally  has  to  be  carried  out  under  expert  military 
advice  such  as  we  have,  and  we  have  been  following  that.  We  have  been  trying 
to  build,  first  of  all,  roads,  secondly  camps,  base  camps,  other  camps,  etc., 
and  we  propose  to  pursue  this  as  fast  and  as  efficiently  as  we  can. 

The  hon.  Member,  who  moved  this  Motion,  loosely  talked  about — I  am 
really  surprised  at  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  position.  Many  people  talk 
about  our  populating  this  place,  these  areas,  sending  people  from  here  and 
making  them  live  there,  a  sort  of  warriors  living  there,  ready  to  spring  up  at 
any  intruder.  Well,  Mr  Jairamdas  was  good  enough  to  describe  something  from 
his  own  experience  on  the  NEFA  side,  people  having  to  go  up  by  ropes — leave 
out  roads — but  actually  climbing  a  rope  for  hundreds  of  feet  on  mountain  sides 
and  on  the  Ladakh  side.  I  doubt  how  many  Members  of  this  hon.  House  can 
even  sit  there  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two.  They  will  get  hard  breathing 
difficulty  at  10,000  to  17,000  feet.  That  is  the  normal  height  we  are  functioning 
at,  from  15,000  ft.  to  19,000  ft. 

As  for  taking  people  from  here,  from  India,  to  live  there,  there  will  be  very, 
very  few.  Unless  you  exercise  some  kind  of  authoritarian  regime  and  push 
them  there,  keep  them  there  by  force  of  arms,  it  is  very  difficult  to  develop 
these  areas.  There  is  very  little  growth. 

I  might  mention  in  this  connection  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  we  have 
at  Leh  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  our  scientists  and  botanists,  to  build  up  a 
very  fine  farm  there.  People  said  that  it  could  not  be  done.  This  we  have  done 
this  last  summer.  It  has  been  quite  an  achievement  and  it  will  help  us  in  many 
ways  and  we  propose  to  go  on  doing  this.  But,  to  imagine  that  we  can  populate 
that  place  is  not  very  helpful  advice.  What  is,  again,  our  policy?  Obviously, 
aggression  having  taken  place,  to  vacate  the  aggression  by  whatever  means  are 
feasible  to  us.  To  begin  with  and  not  only  to  begin  with  but  even  afterwards — 
to  try  every  method,  negotiation,  etc.  because,  if  your  intention  is  war,  even 
then  you  have  to  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  your  position  to 
meet  any  contingency,  and  development  that  might  arise  and  for  any  steps  that 
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you  have  to  take.  That  is  the  only  policy  anybody  can  pursue.  Any  policy  of 
jumping  in  without  that  adequate  preparation  and  background  may  be  dangerous 
because  such  attempts,  if  they  do  not  succeed,  weaken  one  and  cause  much 
greater  loss  in  morale,  etc.  That  is  the  broad  policy  we  are  pursuing.  I  do  not 
see  any  kind  of  peace  in  the  frontier  so  long  as  all  recognized  aggression  is  not 
vacated.  In  this  business  of  building  up,  one  of  the  really  outstanding 
achievements  of  our  Government  and,  more  especially  of  our  defence  apparatus, 
has  been  the  building  up  of  defence  industry,  defence,  science,  to  a  remarkably 
successful  extent.  Fortunately  we  have  good  scientists  in  Defence.  Fortunately 
we  have  some  fine  technical  people  in  our  defence,  in  our  ordnance  and  defence 
factories,  and  it  is  that  that  is  really  giving  the  basic  strength  to  the  nation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  war  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  other  things  too.  So, 
when  people  talk,  as  Mr  Dahyabhai  Patel  loosely  talks,  about  Defence  Ministry 
or  Minister,  I  regret  to  say  that  it  simply  shows  that  he  does  not  know  his 
subject  at  all.  The  progress  made  by  our  Defence  Ministry  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  quite  remarkable,  as  people  who  know  say  and  the  people  who  have 
come  from  abroad  are  astonished  at  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  are 
doing.  It  is  no  good  getting  hold  of  some  odd  sentence  here  and  there  and 
hanging  the  whole  argument  on  it  without  understanding  the  context.  Again  Mr 
Mukut  Behari  Lai,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  did  not  bring  any  fresh  idea  or  fresh 
thought  at  all  into  the  debate,  repeated  what  he  might  have  said  two  years  ago. 
He  seemed  to  object  to  our  repeated  professions  of  friendship  with  China.  That 
surprises  me,  or  perhaps  it  should  not  surprise  me.  The  fact  is  that  is  the 
normal  way  of  addressing  countries  always,  every  country — unless  you  are  at 
war  with  that  country.  The  strongest  thing  you  can  say  about  a  country  is  that 
country  is  unfriendly  to  that  country.  In  diplomatic  language,  that  is  the  strongest 
word  we  use.  That  is  the  word  which  preceded  a  war  almost.  Of  course, 
nowadays  I  must  admit,  in  these  days  of  cold  war,  diplomatic  language  has 
undergone  transformation  and  it  has  come  down  to  abuses  of  the  lowest  kind 
often,  but  one  is  always  expressing — and  honestly  I  hope,  expressing — the 
desire  to  be  friendly.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  take  down  your  armour  or 
weaken  or  live  in  a  state  of  confluence  that  nothing  could  happen  to  you.  It  is 
absurd  to  combine  the  two  things.  The  two  have  to  be  taken  together.  Always 
the  attempt  is  at  friendship  and,  attempting  to  carry  on,  to  keep  ready  for  any 
hostility  from  anywhere. 

Some  hon.  Members  talked  about  reorienting  our  policy.  In  a  sense  one  is 
always  reorienting  policies,  depending  on  facts,  not  only  local  facts  I  mean 
facts  on  the  frontier  but  world  facts  too,  which  are  very  important  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind.  We  are  always  doing  that  to  an  extent,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
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major  thing  which  requires  a  major  reorientation  of  our  policy.  That  is  a  different 
matter. 

Now  many  or  some  of  the  hon.  Members  said — I  forgot  who  did  it  but  it 
has  got  into  a  favourite  expression — that  we  have  no  friends  in  the  world. 
Anything  more  ridiculously  false  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Our  country  has  got 
more  friendship  in  the  world — I  say  so  with  all  due  respect  to  people  who  may 
hold  a  contrary  opinion — than  any  country  in  the  wide  world.  It  is  true  that,  if 
you  measure  that  friendship  by  the  amount  of  arms  we  get  from  them,  we  do 
not  get  any  arms  except  what  we  buy,  because  that  is  opposed  to  our  policy 
and  we  are  not  going  to  do  that;  but  is  quite  extraordinary,  considering  what 
we  are.  We  are  a  relatively  underdeveloped  country,  a  poor  country,  and  militarily 
we  are  not  too  strong,  compared  to  the  bigger  countries — the  amount  of  respect 
that  we  got  and  the  friendly  interest  that  is  taken  in  our  country  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  physical  facts  that  normally  condition  this  respect  and 
friendship.  So  I  am  quite  amazed  at  these  charges  being  made  by  people  who 
know  nothing  about  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  Mr  Dahyabhai  Patel  said 
that  we  have  no  friends  in  the  United  Nations,  that  we  have  become  the  most 
unpopular  nation.  I  would  submit  to  him  that  he  might  undertake  some  study 
of  the  situation  before  he  speaks  in  this  august  assembly  on  such  matters  about 
which  he  seems  to  know  nothing. 

Casually  I  say — it  has  no  reference  to  this  matter  and  I  do  not  know  what 
Mr  Pyarelal114  may  have  said  in  his  book  but  if  it  is  a  fact,  I  want  to  correct  it 
here — that  when  we  sent  the  Kashmir  matter  to  the  Security  Council,  I  took 
Gandhiji’s  advice  myself.  I  read  out  to  him,  as  far  as  I  remember,  even  the 
document  we  were  sending  and  he  approved  of  it.  So,  to  say  that  we  sent  it 
against  his  wishes  is  quite  wrong,  and  if  Mr  Pyarelal  has  said  it,  he  is  mistaken. 

Just  one  or  two  words  more.  I  do  not  think  or  imagine  that  there  is  hardly 
anybody  in  this  House  who  disagrees  with  the  basic  position  that  I  have  given 
here.  They  may  disagree  with  the  emphasis  here  and  there. 

They  may  say  that  we  must  be  quicker  or  faster — that  is  a  different  matter — 
except  perhaps,  I  do  not  know,  what  the  attitude  of  the  Communist  Party  is  in 
the  country.  What  Mr  Bhupesh  Gupta  said  was  that  the  Communist  party  is 
more  or  less  in  the  line  with  the  country’s  sentiments.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
That  has  not  been  my  information  in  the  past.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the 
Indian  Communist  Party  is  rather  split  on  this  issue,  some  siding  with  the  more 
nationalist  aspect  of  it,  and  some  siding  with  the  more  Chinese  aspect  of  it  if  I 
may  use  that  word.  It  is  a  fairly  well-known  fact.  If  they  are  undergoing  some 


1 14.  Secretary  to  Mahatma  Gandhi.  See  item  85  and  appendix  11. 
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sea  change,  I  am  very  happy  but  it  is  an  important  thing  that  in  this  matter,  as 
I  think  some  Member  pointed  out  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  we  may  criticise 
each  other  in  our  minor  aspects  of  policy,  but  in  the  main,  the  country  should 
hold  together  and  pull  together  and  so  we  build  up  a  kind  of  psychological  state 
of  the  nation  which  helps  in  bearing  burdens  and  sharing  difficulties.  Some 
people  say,  imagine  that  we  must  go  out  into  the  country  with  a  raging  campaign, 
presumably,  for  the  coming  war.  I  think  that  will  be  completely  a  wrong  thing. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  is  sometimes  done  elsewhere  which  we  criticise 
in  other  countries  and  which  has  led  the  world  to  the  brink  of  disaster  today. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  not  going  to  follow  the  example  of  many 
other  countries,  great  countries  and  small,  which  have  learnt  to  live  on  this 
brink  of  atomic  disaster  and  nuclear  warfare.  And  although  no  one  wants  war, 
yet  inevitably  one  drifts  to  a  state  of  possible  war.  But  even  in  considering  our 
own  problems,  we  can  isolate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Having  isolated 
them  and  considered  them  as  such,  we  have  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  the  rest  of  the  world  is  undergoing  tremendous  changes 
in  arrangements  and  rearrangements  and  all  kinds  of  things.  The  major  problem 
before  us  now  is  whether  in  the  course  of  two,  three,  four  or  five  years  there 
is  going  to  be  a  nuclear  war  or  not.  That  is  the  big  problem  of  a  war  which  will 
destroy  everything,  which  will  affect  every  country,  including  India,  even  though 
we  may  not  be  joining  any  war.  And  so  we  have  to  see  this  problem  in  this 
context,  because  when  we  see  it  in  that  context,  it  does  make  a  difference, 
what  China  can  do  to  us  and  what  we  can  do  to  China.  In  spite  of  some  people 
thinking  that  we  are  isolated  in  the  world — we  may  be  isolated  from  the  point 
of  view  of  non-alignment  and  not  being  a  party  to  some  military  alliance — there 
are  other  ways  of  contacts,  close  contacts  and  close  friendships.  And  apart 
from  any  such  ways,  there  are  reactions.  Is  it  imaginable  that  a  war  between 
India  and  China  will  remain  confined  to  these  two  countries?  It  will  be  a  world 
war  and  nothing  but  a  world  war.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  need  necessarily  be  a 
war  between  India  and  China.  Other  steps  can  be  taken  and  may  have  some 
effect.  But  we  have  to  think  of  every  aspect,  of  every  possible  development 
and  prepare  for  it  and  avoid  developments  which  may  be  very  harmful  not  only 
to  us  but  to  the  world. 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  the  House  will  agree  with  this  assertion  of  our  position, 
that  this  aggression  has  taken  place  on  our  territory  and  we  must  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  get  that  aggression  vacated.  We  must  try  to  use  every  diplomatic 
and  all  peaceful  devices  to  that  end,  whatever  they  may  be  that  is  to  say,  avoid 
war  to  that  purpose,  because  war  between  India  and  China  would  be  one  of  the 
major  disasters  of  the  world,  for  us  and  for  the  world,  for  it  will  mean  world 
war.  It  will  mean  war  which  will  be  indefinite.  We  would  not  be  able  to  limit  it 
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in  time,  because  it  will  not  be  possible  for  China  to  defeat  us  and  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  march  up  to  Peking  across  Tibet.  These  things  are  not 
done.  Things  function  differently  and  for  us  to  jump  into  such  things  would  be 
the  reverse  of  wisdom.  If  it  is  to  be  done,  if  it  is  forced  upon  on  us,  it  is  a 
different  matter.  Therefore,  we  should  be  prepared  and  prepare  as  fast  as  we 
can  and  in  the  best  way  we  can,  keeping  in  view  always  the  larger  situation  in 
the  world  and  how  it  is  developing  and  how  that  is  affecting  our  own  problems 
in  India.  Thank  you,  Sir. 


(d)  USA 


265.  To  J.K.  Galbraith:  Explaining  References 
in  Speech115 


December  17,  1961 

My  dear  Ambassador, 

I  have  your  letter  of  December  15th  in  which  you  refer  to  my  speech  in  the 
Rajya  Sabha.  I  forget  exactly  what  words  I  used  there.  But  whatever  I  said 
was  not  at  all  in  criticism  of  the  United  States’  attitude  in  regard  to  our  border 
troubles  with  China.  I  think  I  said  that  the  Americans  obviously  sympathise 
with  us  in  this  matter  but,  even  so,  they  do  not  rush  in  by  making  strong 
statements.  The  purpose  of  this  reference  was  to  make  the  members  of  the 
House  or,  at  any  rate,  some  of  them  to  use  restrained  language.116 
I  quite  appreciate  your  point  of  view  in  this  matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


115.  Letter  to  the  US  Ambassador  to  India. 

1 16.  Nehru  is  perhaps  referring  to  the  following  words,  with  reference  to  China’s  policy:  “The 
same  phrases,  the  same  words,  they  have  lost  all  meaning  by  idleness  of  use.  So,  they 
[China]  think  as  if  the  attitude  we  are  taking  up  in  regard  to  Goa  is  by  orders  from  the 
State  Department  of  America.  Now,  this  is  the  attitude  they  take.  The  attitude  we  take 
about  the  border  issue  is  again  ‘supported  by  America.’  May  be  supported  by  America, 
I  do  not  know.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  odd  that  the  United  States  Government  has  said  very 
little  about  our  China  border  issue.  One  or  two  persons  have  said  it  broadly,  but  on  the 
whole  they  have  not  said  much.”  See  item  25 1 . 
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266.  To  Robert  Sargent  Shriver  Jr:  Peace  Corps117 

December  18,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Shriver, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  11,  1961,  with  which  you  have  sent  me 
some  information  about  the  training  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Previously  I  had  received 
another  letter  from  you  with  particulars  about  training. 

I  would  be  much  interested  in  reading  this  material  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  having  your  trained  personnel  to  associate  themselves  with  some  projects  in 
Punjab. 

With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


267.  To  Bhagwat  Singh:  Jaqueline  Kennedy  for 
Udaipur118 


December  22,  1961 

My  dear  Bhagwat  Singhji, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  December  two  weeks  ago.  I  did  not  reply  to  it 
because  I  was  not  sure  of  Mrs  Kennedy’s  programme.  Now,  in  the  programme 
that  has  been  prepared,  a  visit  to  Udaipur  has  been  included.  If  she  goes  there, 
as  I  hope  she  will,  it  would  be  fitting  that  she  should  be  your  guest.  We  have 
noted  this  down. 

Mrs  Kennedy’s  visit  is  a  strictly  informal  one  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  There  should  be  no  complicated  protocol.  Of  course,  she  should  be 
treated  with  all  courtesy.  Every  meal  that  is  provided  should  be  simple  and  not 
too  long  and  heavy. 

As  soon  as  her  programme  is  finalised,  we  shall  inform  you. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


117.  Letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Washington  25,  DC. 

118.  Letter  to  the  Maharana  of  Udaipur. 
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268.  To  B.F.H.B.  Tyabji:  Jacqueline  Kennedy’s  Visit  to 
India119 

Mrs  Kennedy’s  visit  to  India  is  not  quite  certain  because  of  her  father-in-law’s 
serious  illness.  For  the  present  the  dates  have  been  changed  and  her  coming 
here  has  been  shown  as  on  the  25th  for  a  few  days.  That  is  the  Republic  Week. 
I  don’t  think  it  is  possible  for  her  in  those  few  days  to  have  time  for  Polo 
Match.  Anyhow,  it  is  for  the  US  Ambassador  to  indicate  what  is  likely  to  please 
Mrs  Kennedy. 


(e)  Burma 

269.  For  R.K.  Nehru  and  Y.D.  Gundevia:  Formosan  Plane 
on  India-Burma  Border120 

Please  see  the  attached  telegram.  I  am  sorry  that  anything  I  said  should  of 
course  concern  the  Burma  Government.  You  can  refer  to  what  I  said.  Perhaps 
I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  plane  that  was  brought  down  was  near  the  India 
border.  The  main  thing  was  that  a  plane  passing  over  that  area  and  probably 
having  passed  over  some  Indian  territory  was  brought  down  by  the  Burmese 
on  their  territory  and  that  this  plane  came  from  Formosa.121  I  do  not  know 
what  clarification  is  required  from  us.  But  if  this  is  considered  necessary,  we 
shall  give  it. 


1 19.  Note,  27  December  1961,  to  the  Special  Secretary  at  the  MEA. 

120.  Note,  15  December  1961,  for  the  Secretary-General  and  Commonwealth  Secretary,  MEA. 

121.  See  toward  end  of  item  25 1 . 
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270.  To  Vibhuti  Narain  Singh:  Inviting  U  Nu  to  Function122 

December  25,  1961 

My  dear  Maharaja  Sahib, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  23. 1  have  no  objection  to  U  Nu123  being 
invited  to  attend  the  function  of  the  Ram  Charit  Manas.124  But  all  engagements 
have  to  be  cleared  by  the  Burmese  Embassy  or  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Burma 
himself.  You  might  mention  this  to  U  Nu  and  explain  it  to  him.  If  he  agrees  to 
come,  that  will  be  all  right.  It  is  desirable  not  to  announce  the  fact  that  he  is 
coming  previously  until  you  have  got  his  clearance. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  where  this  function  will  take  place.  If  it  is  at  your 
house,  then  there  should  be  no  difficulty.  But  if  it  is  somewhere  else,  then  I 
rather  doubt  if  it  will  be  appropriate  for  him  to  be  asked  to  go  there. 

So  far  as  the  At  Home  is  concerned,  he  can  certainly  be  invited. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


(f)  UK 


271.  In  the  Lok  Sabha:  Commonwealth  Immigrants 
Bill  of  UK125 

Naushir  Bharucha:126  Under  Rule  197,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  the  following  matter  of  urgent  public  importance  and  I 
request  that  he  may  make  a  statement  thereon: 

The  Commonwealth  Immigrants  Bill  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
likely  effect  on  India  and  the  Commonwealth  link. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Lakshmi  Menon):  As  the  House 
is  aware,  the  British  Government  have  introduced  in  their  Parliament  on 

122.  Letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  Banaras,  Fort  Ramnagar,  Varanasi. 

123.  Prime  Minister  of  Burma. 

124.  For  Nehru’s  speech  at  the  Ramcharitmanas  function,  see  SWJN/SS/74/item  In  Varanasi: 
The  Ramcharitmanas  on  12  January  1961. 

125.  Calling  Attention,  4  December  1961.  Lok  Sabha  Debates,  Vol.  LX,  2-8  December  1961, 
cols  2927-2932. 

126.  Independent  MP,  from  East  Khandesh,  Bombay. 
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the  end  November,  1961,  the  Immigration  and  Deportation  (Commonwealth 
Citizens)  Bill  which  assumes  wide  powers  for  restricting  the  entry  of 
Commonwealth  Citizens  into  the  United  Kingdom  which  has  so  far  been 
free.  The  intention  of  the  British  Government  to  impose  these  restrictions 
was  first  conveyed  to  us  in  an  Aide  Memoire  handed  over  to  us  on  the  14th 
October,  1961.  It  was  stated  that  British  Immigration  Officers  would  be 
given  wide  discretion  in  not  allowing  Commonwealth  citizens  entry  into 
the  UK  and  also  to  lay  down  conditions  regarding  the  period  of  their  stay. 
The  entry  of  persons  seeking  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  limited 
to  those  holding  employment  vouchers  issued  by  the  British  authorities. 
Powers  would  also  be  assumed  to  deport  Commonwealth  citizens  on 
conviction  by  a  court  of  law. 

2.  The  British  proposals  were  considered  by  the  Government  of  India 
and  our  preliminary  views  were  conveyed  to  the  British  Government  in  an 
Aide  Memoire  dated  the  28th  October,  1961.  We  stressed  the  absence  of 
previous  consultations  before  taking  the  decision  to  impose  very  drastic 
curbs  which  would  affect  the  considerable  traffic  of  persons  between 
India  and  the  UK  the  likelihood  of  the  restrictions  resulting  in  discrimination 
between  the  various  member  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  basis 
of  colour  and  the  further  possibility  of  the  proposed  restrictions  rendering 
the  position  of  a  Commonwealth  citizen  even  worse  than  that  of  citizens  of 
non-Commonwealth  countries.  This  matter  has  also  been  discussed  by 
our  Acting  High  Commissioner127  with  the  British  Home  Secretary128  in 
London. 

3.  As  the  House  is  aware,  we  ourselves  are  against  illiterate  or  semiliterate 
Indians  going  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  any  other  country  in  search  of 
employment.  In  fact,  we  have,  for  some  years  past,  been  exercising  fairly 
severe  restrictions  against  the  issue  of  passports  to  such  persons  desiring 
to  proceed  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  British  Government  has  on  the 
other  hand,  in  some  cases,  allowed  Indians,  whose  passports  have  not 
been  endorsed  by  us  for  the  United  Kingdom,  to  land  there. 

4.  The  British  Government  has  assured  us  that  the  restrictions  which 
are  now  proposed  to  be  imposed  will  not  operate  on  the  basis  of  colour. 
We  hope  that  the  actual  operations  of  the  restrictions  the  British  Government 
may  finally  decide  upon  will  bear  out  this  assurance.  The  British  Government 
has  also  assured  us  that  those  Indians  who  are  already  in  the  United  Kingdom 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  proposed  restrictive  measures.  We  shall  await 

127.  T.N.  Kaul. 

128.  R.A.  Butler. 
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the  final  form  of  the  enactment  and  also  study  the  administrative  directions 
issued  to  British  Immigration  Officers.  As  seen  at  present,  the  arrangement 
proposed  appears  to  be  more  cumbrous  and  unsatisfactory  than  that  under 
a  normal  visa  system  applicable  to  foreigners.  An  intending  Commonwealth 
visitor  to  the  United  Kingdom — would  not  be  certain  whether  he  would  on 
arrival,  be  allowed  entry  into  the  UK  and  whether  there  will  be  any  and  if 
so,  what  limitations  on  the  period  of  his  stay  there. 

5.  As  the  House  knows,  no  restrictions  exist  at  present  on  British 
passport  holders  entering  India  freely,  staying  here  indefinitely  and  obtaining 
employment.  The  Government  of  India  may  have  to  reconsider  the  present 
arrangement  in  this  regard  in  the  light  of  the  new  system  that  may  be 
enforced  by  the  British  Government. 

Nath  Pai:129  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  We  are  the  biggest  coloured  member  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  this  Bill,  as  you  know,  as  Mr  Gaitskell130  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
smacks  of  colour  discrimination  on  the  part  of  what  is  called  the  mother  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Because  the  fate  of  thousands  of  Indians  is  involved 
in  this  matter,  both  the  self-respect  and  the  self-interest  of  our  country 
demand  that  we  take  a  firm  attitude.  In  the  light  of  these  repercussions, 
may  we  know  whether  the  Prime  Minister  is  himself  aware  of  the 
opportunities  he  recently  had  when  he  passed  through  Britain  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  British  Prime  Minister?  Secondly,  may  we  know  whether 
the  absence  of  a  fully  accredited  High  Commissioner  has  come  in  the  way, 
and  on  what  basis  the  Government  is  taking  a  reciprocal  action? 

Hem  Barua:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  no  prior  consultation  by  the  British 
Government,  with  our  Government,  was  made  on  this  British  brand  of 
apartheid?  We  would  like  to  be  enlightened  on  this.  In  view  of  the 
Government’s  reply  that  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  on  a  racial  basis, 
does  it  suggest  that  this  is  a  Bill  which  is  characteristically  against  the 
brown  and  black  members  of  the  Commonwealth? 

Speaker:131  The  Deputy  Minister  has  said  that  the  Government  will  watch 
the  situation.  The  honourable  Prime  Minister. 


129.  Bapu  Nath  Pai,  PSP  MP  from  Rajapur,  Bombay. 

130.  Hugh  Gaitskell,  leader  of  the  Labour  Party. 

131.  M.  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar. 
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The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  As  my 
colleague  has  just  stated,  we  received  intimation  sometime  in  October.  There 
was  no  prior  intimation  before  that.  But  October  itself  was  prior  to  the  event. 

Hem  Barua:132  Consultation  as  in  the  case  of  the  European  Common  Market. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  was  no  consultation,  but  “informing  us”  means  a  kind 
of  consultation,  and  we  replied  to  that  immediately  we  sent  our  first  reactions 
to  it. 

As  to  the  question  of  Shri  Nath  Pai,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  when  I 
passed  through  London  I  did  not  discuss  this  matter  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom.133 1  saw  him  rather  briefly. 

Then  I  was  asked  whether  the  absence  of  our  permanent  High  Commissioner 
has  come  in  the  way  or  something  like  that.  These  matters  have  been  dealt  with 
by  the  Acting  High  Commissioner  who  functions  like  the  High  Commissioner. 
Normally  he  deals  with  these  matters  even  before. 

I  forget  what  the  third  question  was. 

Nath  Pai:  The  Deputy  Minister  has  stated  that  we  are  considering  it  because 
anyone  holding  a  British  passport  can  automatically  enter  India,  and  he 
does  not  require  prior  permit  saying  that  there  is  employment  provided  in 
India,  as  is  required  of  us  today. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  What  the  Deputy  Minister  said  was  this:  this  matter  has  to 
be  considered  by  us.  We  are  not  considering  it  because  we  want  to  see  what 
the  final  decision  is  at  the  other  end.  I  would  say — I  think  it  was  hinted  at 
there — that  the  normal  practice  of  getting  visas  appears  to  be  more  convenient 
than  this  elaborate  procedure  of  a  man  going  without  a  visa  and  then  being  told 
to  go  back.  It  is  far  better  to  have  that  normal  practice.  Of  course,  that  means 
that  the  special  thing — call  it  a  privilege  or  what  you  like — about  people  of  one 
Commonwealth  country  going  to  another  Commonwealth  country  without  a 
visa  would  go.  But  this  particular  thing  seems  to  us  more  troublesome  than  the 
visa  system.  Certain  immigration  laws,  every  country  is  entitled  to  make.  Our 
objection  to  this  is  that  it  would  not  take  the  shape  or  form  or  in  effect  mean 
action  to  be  based  on  racial  considerations. 


132.  PSP  MP,  from  Gauhati,  Assam. 

133.  Harold  Macmillan.  Nehru  passed  through  London  on  4-5  November  1961  en  route  to  the 
USA.  See  his  press  interviews  on  both  days  in  SWJN/SS/72/items  217-218. 
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H.N.  Mukerjee:134  As  Shri  Nath  Pai  said,  India  is  the  country  with  the 
largest  coloured  population  and  there  is  the  West  Indies,  which  is  even 
more  adversely  affected  by  this  particular  immigration  restriction  in  Great 
Britain,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  India,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  some  standing  and  as  a  coloured  country,  should  do 
something  against  this  discrimination  which  is  being  so  blatantly  practiced 
against  coloured  people?  Perhaps  so  far  as  the  Indian  citizens  are  concerned 
we  shall  not  be  put  to  as  much  discrimination  as  the  West  Indies,  but 
nevertheless,  since  we  have  this  Commonwealth  bond,  it  is  for  India  to 
take  some  sharp  stand  in  this  issue,  when  in  Britain  itself  there  is  a  large 
agitation  against  this  kind  of  discrimination  against  the  coloured  population 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  agree  with  much  that  the  hon.  Member  has  said;  that  is  to 
say,  this  is  going  to  affect  not  India  much,  but  much  more  so  the  West  Indies. 

Hem  Barua:  When  the  West  Indies  Prime  Minister135  said  that,  he  was 
snubbed  by  the  British  Prime  Minister. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Maybe.  We  have  objected  and  we  shall  continue  to  object  to 
any  racial  element  in  this  matter.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  in  law  there  will 
perhaps  be  no  such  thing.  But  it  is  difficult  to  know  about  the  practice — some 
subsequent  practice — and  how  it  is  to  be  implemented.  Anyhow,  certainly  we 
should  and  we  propose  to  take  a  strong  line  against  any  racial  discrimination. 


272.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  British  Immigration  Policy136 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state:137 

(a)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
decided  to  restrict  the  migration  to  Britain  by  the  citizens  of 
Commonwealth  countries;  and 

(b)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  Government  sent  a  protest  note  against  it? 


134.  Communist  Party  MP  from  West  Bengal. 

135.  Eric  Williams. 

136.  Written  answers,  7  December  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXVI,  Nos  1-15,  27 
November- 15  December  1961,  cols  1452-1454. 

137.  Question  by  Savitri  Devi  Nigam,  Congress  MP  from  UP. 
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The  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs  (Jawaharlal  Nehru):  (a) 
and  (b)  A  statement  is  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Statement 

As  the  House  is  aware,  the  British  Government  have  introduced  in  their 
Parliament  on  the  2nd  November,  1961,  the  Immigration  and  Deportation 
(Commonwealth  Citizens)  Bill  which  assumes  wide  powers  for  restricting  the 
entry  of  Commonwealth  citizens  into  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  so  far 
been  free.  The  intention  of  the  British  Government  to  impose  these  restrictions 
was  first  conveyed  to  us  in  an  aide  memoire  handed  over  to  us  on  the  14th 
October,  1961.  It  was  stated  that  British  Immigration  Officer  would  be  given 
wide  discretion  in  not  allowing  Commonwealth  citizens  entry  into  the  UK  and 
also  to  lay  down  conditions  regarding  the  period  of  their  stay.  The  entry  of 
persons  seeking  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  limited  to  those  holding 
employment  vouchers  issued  by  the  British  authorities.  Powers  would  also  be 
assumed  to  deport  Commonwealth  citizens  on  conviction  by  a  court  of  law. 

2.  The  British  proposals  were  considered  by  the  Government  of  India 
and  our  preliminary  views  were  conveyed  to  the  British  Government  in  an  aide 
memoire  dated  the  28th  October  1961.  We  stressed  the  absence  of  previous 
consultations  before  taking  the  decision  to  impose  very  drastic  curbs  which 
would  affect  the  considerable  traffic  of  persons  between  India  and  the  UK,  the 
likelihood  of  the  restrictions  resulting  in  discrimination  between  the  various 
member  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  basis  of  colour  and  the  further 
possibility  of  the  proposed  restrictions  rendering  the  position  of  a  Commonwealth 
citizen  even  worse  than  that  of  citizens  of  non-Commonwealth  countries.  This 
matter  has  also  been  discussed  by  our  Acting  High  Commissioner138  with  the 
British  Home  Secretary139  in  London. 

3 .  As  the  House  is  aware,  we  ourselves  are  against  illiterate  or  semiliterate 
Indians  going  to  United  Kingdom  or  to  any  other  country  in  search  of 
employment.  In  fact,  we  have,  for  years  past,  been  exercising  fairly  severe 
restrictions  against  the  issue  of  passports  to  such  persons  to  proceed  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  British  Government  has,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some 
cases,  allowed  Indians,  whose  passports  have  not  been  endorsed  by  us  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  land  there. 

4.  The  British  Government  have  assured  us  that  the  restrictions  which 
are  now  proposed  to  be  imposed  will  not  operate  on  the  basis  of  colour.  We 
hope  that  the  actual  operation  of  the  restrictions  the  British  Government  may 
finally  decide  upon  will  bear  out  this  assurance.  The  British  Government  has 

138.  T.N.  Kaul. 

139.  R.A.  Butler. 
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also  assured  us  that  those  Indians  who  are  already  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  proposed  restrictive  measures.  We  shall  await  the  final 
form  of  the  enactment  and  also  study  the  administrative  directions  issued  to 
British  Immigration  officers.  As  seen  at  present,  the  arrangement  proposed 
appears  to  be  more  cumbrous  and  unsatisfactory  than  that  under  a  normal  visa 
system  applicable  to  foreigners.  An  intending  Commonwealth  visitor  to  the 
United  Kingdom  would  not  be  certain  whether  he  would,  on  arrival,  be  allowed 
entry  into  the  UK  and  whether  there  will  be  any  and  if  so  what  limitations  on 
the  period  of  his  stay  there. 

5 .  As  the  House  knows,  no  restrictions  exist  at  present  on  British  passport 
holders  entering  India  freely,  staying  here  indefinitely  and  obtaining  employment. 
The  Government  of  India  may  have  to  reconsider  the  present  arrangement  in 
this  regard  in  the  light  of  the  new  system  that  may  be  enforced  by  the  British 
Government. 


(g)  Africa 


273.  To  Harold  Macmillan:  Congo140 

Thank  you  for  your  message  about  the  Congo.141  I  share  your  anxiety  that 
there  should  be  no  further  misunderstanding  between  our  two  Governments 
over  this  question  which  both  of  us  have  entrusted  to  the  United  Nations  for 
solution.142  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  has  also  always  been  our  hope  that  the 
problem  of  the  Congo  should  be  settled  and  unity  achieved  without  the  use  of 
force;  and  that  the  proper  role  of  the  United  Nations  was  conciliation  and 
mediation. 

I  have  noted  what  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations143 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords  yesterday  afternoon  about  this. 


140.  Telegram,  no.  24982,  8  December  1961,  with  Nehru’s  message,  from  B.F.H.B.  Tyabji, 
Special  Secretary  at  the  MEA,  to  T.N.  Kaul,  Acting  High  Commissioner  in  London. 
MEA,  File  No.  A-II/1 01/1 3/62,  Vol.  I,  pp.  53-54/corr,  also  MEA,  File  No.  REP- 13/61 - 
AFR-II,  Vol.  X,  Sr.  No.  954/corr. 

141.  Appendix  8. 

142.  See  SWJN/SS/71/item334. 

143.  Alec  Douglas-Home. 
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Nevertheless,  I  must  point  out  that  the  work  of  conciliation  and  mediation, 
which  the  UN  is  called  upon  to  do  in  the  Congo  can  only  be  successfully 
accomplished,  if  we  take  into  account  the  reality  of  the  political  and 
administrative  situation  there.  The  UN  cannot  recognise  Mr  Adoula’s144 
Government  as  the  Central  Government  in  the  Congo,  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  to  deal  under  duress  on  an  equal  basis  with  a  rebel  authority  such  as 
that  of  Mr  Tshombe’s.  Even  less,  can  it  go  on  endlessly  waiting  in  a  fast 
deteriorating  situation  on  Mr  Tshombe’s  whims.  That  only  enables  Mr  Tshombe 
to  consolidate  his  rebel  position,  and  increasingly  to  cut  off  the  vital  links  between 
Katanga  and  the  rest  of  the  Congo,  thereby  depriving  the  latter  of  the  financial 
and  other  resources  by  which  alone  it  can  function  as  an  independent,  self- 
supporting  country.  It  has  disturbed  us  greatly  to  find  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
this  point  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  some  other  Governments;  and  I  fear  that 
so  long  as  that  persists,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  misunderstandings  between  our 
two  Governments  on  the  way  matters  should  be  handled  by  the  UN  in  the 
Congo.  We  consider  Mr  Tshombe  a  rebel  who  should  speedily  be  brought  to 
book.  He  has  in  effect  declared  war  against  the  United  Nations.  If  he  is  willing 
to  negotiate  he  should  do  it  within  a  stated  time  limit;  after  which  he  should  be 
treated  as  a  rebel  by  all  members  of  the  UN  and  every  measure  taken  to  apprehend 
him.  The  Central  Government  of  the  Congo  and  Mr  Tshombe  cannot  be  treated 
on  par;  nor  can  a  solution  of  the  Congo  problem  wait  on  Mr  Tshombe’s  will. 
Unless  swift  and  effective  action  is  taken  to  end  the  artificial  secession  of 
Katanga  from  the  rest  of  the  Congo,  the  whole  country  will  drift  dangerously 
into  chaos. 

Warm  regards, 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


144.  Cyrille  Adoula,  Prime  Minister  of  Congo. 
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274.  Independence  of  Tanganyika145 

Nehru  Promises  Economic  Aid 
New  Delhi  Function 

The  Prime  Minister  on  Saturday  [9  December  1961]  assured  Tanganyika  of 
India’s  help  and  cooperation  in  her  economic  and  social  development. 

He  was  speaking  at  a  reception  given  by  the  High  Commissioner-designate 
of  Tanganyika  on  the  occasion  of  his  country  becoming  independent. 

Mr  Nehru  welcomed  Tanganyika  in  the  fraternity  of  independent  nations 
and  recalled  “the  close  relations  in  many  ways”  between  the  two  countries  for 
a  long  time.  He  said:  “Broadly  speaking  the  outlook  of  your  country  and 
Government  will  not  be  far  different  from  our  outlook  on  world  affairs.  We 
propose  to  cooperate  there  also.” 

The  reception  was  also  attended  by  the  Finance  Minister,  Mr  Morarji  Desai, 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  leading  officials  of  the  Education  Ministry 
and  students  of  Indian  origin  from  Africa  now  studying  in  Delhi  University. 

The  High  Commissioner  designate  for  Tanganyika,  Mr  Daniel  Mfinanga 
recalled  the  ancient  ties  between  India  and  his  country  and  said  Indians  had 
made  a  special  contribution  to  the  development  of  East  Africa  in  general  and 
Tanganyika  in  particular — PTI. 

275.  In  New  Delhi:  To  the  Afro-Asian  Conference  for 
Economic  Cooperation146 

Mr  President,147  Mr  Secretary-General148  and  Distinguished  Delegates, 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  associate  myself  with  the  purposes  you 
have  in  view.  You  may  remember  that  when  a  Conference  took  place  in  Bandung 
about  six  or  seven  years  ago,149  one  of  the  subjects  that  came  up  before  it  was 
this  economic  cooperation  between  the  Asian  and  African  members  of  that 


145.  Report  of  speech  at  Reception,  reproduced  from  The  Times  of  India,  10  December  1961, 
p.  7. 

146.  Inaugural  Address  to  the  Conference  of  the  Afro-Asian  Organisation  for  Economic 
Cooperation,  11  December  1961,  at  the  Vigyan  Bhavan.  NMML,  AIR  Tapes,  TS  No. 
7742,  NM  No.  1539. 

147.  Mohammed  Rouchdy. 

148.  Mohamed  Ali  Rifaat. 

149.  18-24  April  1955. 
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Conference.  A  long  mention  of  this  was  then  made  in  a  subsequent  declaration 
that  was  issued,  and  it  was  decided  that  further  efforts  should  be  undertaken  to 
develop  this  kind  of  economic  cooperation.  Something  was  done  by  way  of 
correspondence  but  it  did  not  meet  yield  much  result.  About  two  years  back 
the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  Mr  Bandaranaike,150  picked  up  this  old  thread 
again  and  wanted  a  conference  on  the  government  level  between  the  countries 
represented  at  the  Bandung  Conference,  Asian  and  African  countries,  just  to 
limit  its  discussion  to  economic  matters  and  not  political,  because  normally 
what  happens  is  that  politics  rather  overshadows  all  other  questions  and  enough 
attention  is  not  paid  at  such  conferences  to  economic  and  like  matters.  Mr 
Bandaranayake’s  suggestion  was  accepted  by  us  and  in  fact  a  preparatory 
meeting  was  held  in  Colombo  to  discuss  ways  and  means  and  to  work  out  the 
agenda  for  such  a  conference.151  I  remember  this  because  we  from  India  sent 
a  fairly  strong  delegation  for  this  preparatory  meeting  in  Colombo.  Unfortunately, 
a  little  later,  Mr  Bandaranayake  was  assassinated152  and  this  proposal  fell  through 
then.  I  am  glad  that  for  the  last  three  years  this  Conference  on  a  somewhat 
different  level,  more  non-official  level,  though  no  doubt  supported  by 
governments,  has  been  functioning  and  exploring  this  field. 

In  the  world  today  we  are  faced  with  a  multitude  of  problems.  Each  country 
has  to  face  its  own  problems  plus  the  problems  of  an  international  aspect,  and 
to  some  extent  because  of  this  urgency  of  world  political  problems,  economic 
problems,  though  highly  important,  somehow  take  a  back  seat.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  each  one  of  our  countries,  the  major  problem  is  of  economic 
development.  Those  of  us  who  are  relatively  backward  economically  are  trying 
their  utmost  to  develop  because  they  have  great  social  problems  to  face, 
economic  and  social  problems.  Politics,  important  as  it  is,  is  really  a  kind  of 
preparing  the  ground  for  further  advance  on  the  economic  field  because,  in  the 
ultimate  analysis,  all  of  us  are  interested,  I  take  it,  in  the  betterment  of  our 
people,  in  the  development  of  our  people,  in  the  progress  of  not  only  our  country 
as  a  whole  but  the  individuals  in  that  country,  so  that  they  may  have  a  better  life 
and  better  opportunities  of  progress.  In  effect,  therefore,  it  is  the  economic 
aspect  that  is  the  most  important  in  every  country.  Certainly  we  think  so  in 
India.  But  unfortunately,  political  conflicts  and  friction  plays  a  much  more 
important  part  in  our  thinking,  in  our  newspapers,  and  generally  speaking,  in 


150.  Solomon  Bandaranayake. 

151.  See  SWJN/SS/44/items  324-325;  SWJN/SS/47/items213;  SWJN/SS/48/item  156;  SWJN/ 
SS/49/items  327,  329, 333; 

152.  25  September  1959.  See  SWJN/SS/52/item  126. 
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most  of  our  activities.  That  political  friction  has  taken  an  extreme  form,  as  you 
all  know,  in  the  development  of  what  is  the  cold  war.  That  does  not  directly 
concern  this  conference.  I  am  merely  mentioning  the  background  in  which  we 
function.  The  cold  war  of  course  is  a  war  of  some  kind,  of  psychological 
attrition,  and  far  from  helping  economic  cooperation,  it  hinders  it.  The  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  some  of  them  may  be  influenced  by  this  cold  war.  Many  of 
them  are,  not  directly  I  mean,  indirectly  everyone  of  us  is.  Anyhow,  for  the 
moment,  to  put  aside  politics,  although  one  really  cannot  do  so  in  any  plan  that 
you  may  evolve.  Sometimes  they  overwhelm  us;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
even  from  the  larger  world  point  of  view  of  the  highest  importance  that  these 
less  developed  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  should  develop.  I  say  from  the 
world  point  of  view.  From  our  own  point  of  view  it  is  even  more  important 
because  we  belong  to  those  countries,  we  want  their  development,  but  even 
from  the  larger  aspect  of  the  world  you  cannot  really  have  a  peaceful  balanced 
world  if  some  countries  are  very  highly  developed  and  the  rest  are 
underdeveloped.  There  is  bound  to  be  trouble,  continuing  trouble. 

Now,  as  things  are,  most  of  our  countries  represented  here  are  relatively 
less  developed,  and  inspite  of  all  our  efforts  at  development,  the  gap  between 
the  so-called  advanced,  technologically  mature  countries  and  the  technologically 
less  developed  countries,  that  gap,  instead  of  being  lessened,  is  actually 
increasing,  and  therefore  this  unbalance  in  the  world  goes  on  increasing,  which 
is  bad  for  the  future  of  the  world  and  for  our  own  future.  How  is  that  to  be 
lessened?  All  of  us  in  our  respective  countries  are  working  hard  to  increase  the 
well  being  of  our  countries  and  to  develop  technologically  and  scientifically 
because,  after  all,  this  gap  is  essentially  a  technological  one.  Behind  technology 
lies  of  course  education,  general  education,  technological  education  and  all 
that,  as  well  as  the  form  of  social  groupings  that  you  may  be  developing  in 
your  respective  countries,  you  and  we.  Now  that  is  almost  common  ground. 
By  the  mere  fact  in  the  last  hundred  years,  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  so,  of 
political  conditions  imposing  the  dominion  of  chiefly  European  countries  on 
many  Asian  and  African  countries,  our  development  was  impeded,  more 
particularly  our  economic  development,  even  more  than  political.  Very  often  in 
our  countries  movements  started  for  freedom.  Those  very  movements  laid 
stress  on  the  political  aspect  much  more  than  the  economic,  although  the 
economic  aspect  was  really  perhaps  the  more  harmful.  But  of  course  the  two 
were  connected.  And  so  even  when  we  attained  freedom  and  independence 
that  economic  aspect  pursues  us.  Politically  we  are  completely  free  and 
independent,  but  economically  we  are  to  some  extent  dependent,  not  dependent 
in  a  sense  of  being  governed  by  any  other  country,  but  by  economic  factors 
which  make  us  somewhat  dependent  on  others.  That  is  the  position  today.  We 
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have  to  make  good.  We  try  to  make  good.  Inevitably,  as  I  think  was  pointed  out 
by  one  of  the  addresses  this  morning,  in  some  ways  our  position,  the  position 
of  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  is  such  that  they  do  not  easily  complement 
one  another.  Their  needs  are  the  same,  and  the  things  they  supply  are  more  or 
less  the  same.  The  result  is  that  inevitably  we  go  on  depending,  let  us  say,  for 
capital  goods,  on  the  more  developed  countries.  That  is  to  some  extent  natural 
and  yet  so  long  as  that  remains,  it  increases  that  sense  of  dependence  and  it 
somewhat  comes  in  the  way  of  increasing  co-operation  between  these  countries 
represented  here,  to  some  extent. 

Now  to  look  at  the  picture  from  another  point  of  view.  The  world  as  it  is 
developing  today  is  becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  regional 
economic  groupings.  You  have  seen  this  development  for  the  past  many  years 
in  Europe,  Western  Europe  especially.  Eastern  Europe  is,  in  a  sense,  economically 
and  politically  grouped  together.  Western  Europe,  reacting  perhaps  from  that, 
but  even  otherwise,  feeling  that  in  the  modem  world  larger  groupings  of  this 
kind  are  necessary,  has  been  groping  towards  that  for  many  years;  even  before 
the  European  Common  Market  was  thought  of,  there  was  this  attempt  at 
developing  in  various  fields  like  iron  and  steel  and  others,  European  groupings. 
And  now  there  is  a  very  definite  attempt  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  European 
Common  Market. 

All  this,  1  suppose,  in  the  historic  sense,  is  leading  towards  closer  integration 
in  many  ways,  not  only  economic  but  other  ways,  of  the  Western  European 
countries.  But  I  need  not  talk  about  the  future  in  that  sense.  But  I  think  it  is 
evident.  Now  we  see  the  same  urge  bringing  the  Latin  American  countries 
nearer  to  each  other  in  economic  and  trade  matters.  That  is  an  inevitable 
tendency.  And  if  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  feel  that  same  urge,  it  is  not 
surprising.  In  fact  the  surprising  part  is  that  they  have  taken  a  little  too  long  in 
feeling  that  way  and  acting  that  way.  Now  that  is  necessary  in  the  present, 
even  more  so  it  is  necessary  in  the  future.  The  present,  as  I  see  it,  is  really 
more  a  preparation  for  the  future  than  something  very  big  here  and  now,  because 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  do  this  by  switching  on  and  off.  But  it  is  important 
that  we  begin  preparing  for  this,  so  that  it  can  develop  naturally,  as  our  economic 
development  takes  place  in  each  country  and  so  that  we  may  not  be  tied  up 
economically  with  the  more  developed  countries  of  the  world.  Not  that  we  are. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should  not  have  close  economic  relations 
with  the  more  developed  countries.  There  is  no  objection  to  that.  But  the  point 
is  that  both  for  our  own  good  and  the  balance  in  the  world  it  is  desirable,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  regions  too.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  come 
closer  to  each  other,  and  as  we  develop  in  each  country,  that  development 
should  be  a  little  more  directed  towards  this  region,  the  fulfilment  of  the  wants 
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of  this  region,  than  to  be  spread  out  all  over  the  world.  Also  if,  broadly  speaking, 
we  cooperate  in  the  economic  plane  with  each  other,  it  may  be  possible  for  us 
even  in  our  dealings  with  the  more  advanced  countries  to  fare  better  than  if  we 
dealt  with  them  independently  and  almost  competitively.  So  almost  every  reason, 
political  or  economic,  points  towards  this.  The  only  real  difficulty  is  the  fact, 
that  situated  as  we  are  we  cannot  fulfil  each  other’s  demands.  We  have  to  go  to 
other  regions  which  are  more  developed.  That  is  not  a  permanent  difficulty,  it 
is  a  temporary  one,  and  even  so,  it  is  not  a  difficulty  covering  the  entire  field. 
There  are  many  avenues  of  approach  which  it  does  not  cover,  and  if  we  develop 
them,  then  gradually  as  other  things  come  into  the  field,  we  shall  develop  them 
also.  Therefore,  if  I  may  say  so,  your  endeavour  in  this  conference  is  a  right 
endeavour,  right  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  and  of  advantage,  mutual, 
in  so  far  as  countries  are  concerned  here,  in  Asia  and  Africa;  and  from  a  longer 
perspective,  historical  perspective,  also  very  desirable;  from  the  world  point  of 
view  desirable,  so  that  we  may  develop  not  only  ourselves  but  a  balanced  order 
in  the  world;  and  peace  ultimately  will  depend  in  the  world  on  this  balanced 
order  and  not  the  hopelessly  unbalanced  position  as  we  have  today. 

If  you  look  back  to  the  development  of  the  colonial  system  in  recent  times — 
by  recent  times  I  mean  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred  years — if 
you  look  back,  it  developed  because  Western  Europe  went  ahead  industrially 
and  technologically.  That  gave  it  a  great  advantage  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  physical  strength,  armed  strength,  but  certainly  a  great  advantage  on  the 
economic  plane,  and  Asia  and  Africa,  although  differing  in  many  ways,  from 
that  point  of  view  were  just  almost  vacant  spaces  to  be  developed,  from  the 
economic  point  of  view.  That  is,  they  had  no  strength  to  balance  this 
development.  They  were  backward  economically,  industrially,  scientifically  and 
because  of  that  it  was  a  clear  field  for  European,  more  developed  countries  to 
come  in  and  all  the  struggles  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  struggles  between 
the  European  powers  against  each  other  to  get  bold  of  these  big  Asian  and 
African  areas  for  exploitation,  because  the  essence  of  the  colonial  regime  was 
not  so  much  political,  important  as  that  was,  but  economic  exploitation.  That 
is,  the  definition  of  a  colony  is  not  merely  domination  of  a  country  but  the 
nineteenth  century  definition  was  political  domination  plus  economic  exploitation, 
and  that  took  place  in  effect,  because  it  was  an  unbalanced  world;  for  some 
reasons,  historical  and  other,  Europe  got  ahead,  some  countries  in  Europe  went 
ahead  in  the  scientific  field,  and  therefore  in  the  technological  field,  and  took  a 
great  lead  in  the  new  machine  age  that  was  coming  in,  and  because  of  that  lead 
they  had  overwhelming  strength  which  Asia  and  Africa  of  those  days  could  not 
easily  resist.  There  was  a  vacuum  almost,  and  that  was  filled  by  these  countries 
rushing  in;  and  even  those  countries  in  Asia  which  maintained  a  semblance  of 
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independence,  really,  economically  came  within  the  purview  of  these  European 
developed  countries.  Now  we  are  getting  out  of  that  position.  Politically  we 
have  largely  got  out  of  it,  economically  we  are  trying  to  get  out  of  it.  But 
obviously  this  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  done  by  a  turn  of  the  switch,  by 
switching  on  and  off.  It  takes  time  and  it  takes  hard  work,  and  I  think  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  planning.  Planning  is  of  the  essence  of  the  approach  in  any 
country,  I  think,  but  more  especially  in  an  underdeveloped  country  trying  to 
make  good,  because  its  resources  are  limited  and  planning  means  the  application 
of  those  resources  to  the  best  advantage.  Otherwise  they  may  be  wasted  in 
less  important  things,  however  desirable  those  less  important  things  might  be 
in  themselves. 

So  we  get  to  the  stage  of  planning  for  each  individual  country.  Then  comes 
the  next  stage  of  planning,  planning  in  a  broad  way,  as  between  a  number  of 
countries,  which  means  cooperation,  economic  cooperation  between  those 
countries,  broadly  speaking,  of  Asia  and  Africa.  There  is  one  difficulty  there.  It 
is  relatively  easy  to  plan  in  a  region,  whatever  the  region  may  be,  South  Asia, 
Southeast  Asia,  West  Asia,  whatever  the  region  may  be,  you  plan.  But  when 
you  spread  out  over  a  vast  area  like  the  whole  of  Asia  and  the  whole  of  Africa 
and  meet  entirely  differing  conditions,  then  it  is  somewhat  more  difficult.  But 
that  does  not  offer  insuperable  difficulties.  It  means  that  your  approach  should 
be  conditioned  by  geography,  by  other  circumstances,  and  there  is  no  reason 
therefore  why  countries  in  Africa,  and  countries  in  Asia  should  not  cooperate 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  It  may  be  that  the  cooperation  within  a  certain  region 
may  be  closer,  because  of  geographical  factors.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  laying 
down  policies  you  would  lay  down  perhaps  some  broad  policies  affecting  every 
country,  but  then  you  will  have  to  come  down  to  the  closer  cooperation  between 
geographical  units  which  are  close  together,  and  somewhat  looser  cooperation 
between  distant  countries,  not  distant  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical 
distance,  but  of  the  conditions  applying  there,  of  their  needs,  their  wants  and 
your  wants.  Anyhow,  my  point  is  that  there  has  to  be  a  dual  approach,  a  general 
common  approach,  a  broad  common  approach,  and  a  closer  approach  within 
that  general  approach,  of  countries  which  fit  in  within  a  common  pattern  a  little 
more.  That  is  for  you  to  consider.  I  am  merely  spelling  out  some  very  broad 
and  general  ideas.  But  the  main  point  is  that  it  is  important  for  us,  each  individual 
country  represented  here,  important  from  the  larger  point  of  view  of  the  world 
and  of  world  peace  even,  that  there  should  be  this  kind  of  cooperation  and 
cooperative  development  of  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  we  should  try 
to  help  each  other  as  much  as  possible  without  being  dependent  too  much  on 
the  old  countries  that  are  more  technologically  mature  today.  I  repeat,  there  is 
no,  what  I  said,  there  is  no  question  of  avoiding  countries  on  political  grounds. 
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That  is  a  separate  thing.  There  is  a  cold  war  and  all  that,  but  that  is  a  separate 
thing.  In  effect  your  approach  should  be  an  economic  approach,  certainly  with 
the  whole  bent  being  on  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  cooperating  with  each 
other  for  their  individual  and  mutual  advantage  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  wish  therefore  your  Conference  all  success. 


276.  In  the  Rajya  Sabha:  India  and 
West’s  Congo  Policy153 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:154  Will  the  Prime  Minister  be  pleased  to  state: 

(a)  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  Government  are  in  touch  with  the  Western 
powers  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  interests  in  the  Congo;  and 

(b)  If  the  answer  to  part  (a)  above  be  in  the  affirmative,  what  are  the 
replies  so  far  received? 

The  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting  (B.V.  Keskar): 

(a)  No,  Sir. 

(b)  Does  not  arise. 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:  May  I  know,  Sir,  the  attitude  of  Western  Powers, 
notably  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  of  America,  towards  a 
unified  Congo?  Do  they  want  a  unified  Congo  or  do  they  want  to  disrupt 
it?  I  also  want  to  know  what  their  attitude  is  towards  the  mercenaries  that 
are  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Katangan  Government,  whether  this 
information  is  available  at  the  disposal  of  the  hon.  Minister. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  It  is  difficult  for  us,  Sir,  to  give  a  precise  reply  about  the 
attitudes  of  other  powers,  but  broadly  speaking,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  been  supporting,  is  supporting  the  UN  action  there  and  holds  that  the  Congo 
should  be  unified  country.  That,  I  think,  has  given  us  enough  indication  of  their 
views.  In  actual  fact  they  are  not  only  verbally  supporting,  but  by  equipment, 
the  UN  action. 

So  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  they  have  stated  quite  clearly 
that  they  believe  in  a  unified  Congo  and  are  not  in  favour  of  partition  or  secession. 


153.  Oral  answers,  13  December  1961.  Rajya  Sabha  Debates ,  Vol.  XXXVI,  Nos.  1-15,  27 
N ovember  -  1 5  December  1961,  cols  2131-2136. 

154.  Congress  MP  from  Mysore  State. 
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But  a  controversy  has  been  raised,  and  is  going  on  still,  as  to  how  far  they  have 
themselves  carried  out  their  policy  in  practice.  Evidently  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  that  matter  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  some  other 
countries,  also  the  United  States  of  America. 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:  I  want  to  know  the  attitude  of  France  towards  the 
united  Congo  question. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  a  precise  definition 
of  that  attitude.  But  there  have  been  statements  made  that  sometimes  there  has 
been  some  help  forthcoming  from  France  for  those  in  favour  of  secession. 

N.  Sri  Rama  Reddy:  It  is  reported  in  today’s  papers,  Sir,  that  Brigadier 
Rikhye155  has  stated  that  bombs,  manufactured  by  the  United  Kingdom 
were  found  in  the  hands  of  Katangan  military  personnel.  If  this  is  read  with 
the  refusal  of  delivery  of  bombs  to  the  United  Nations  Forces  as  promised 
by  Great  Britain,  will  we  be  right  to  conclude  that  Britain  is  sabotaging  the 
United  Nations’  efforts  in  Katanga  in  the  Congo,  Sir? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  I  would  be  reluctant  to  make  any  remarks  which  is  not 
substantiated.  I  do  not  know  about  this  discovery  of  bombs,  British  bombs, 
with  the  Katangan  forces.  I  have  not  seen  this  anywhere  but  as  I  have  just 
stated,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  UK  Government  and  other 
Governments  including  that  of  the  USA  in  this  matter.  It  appears  that  they  do 
not  wholly  approve  of  the  UN  action  against  the  Katangan  forces. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:156  May  I  know  if  the  Prime  Minister’s  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  report  in  the  Hindustan  Times ,157  from  its  own  correspondent 
in  London,  saying  that  now  the  position  of  the  UK  and  France  is  shifting 
towards  open  defiance  of  the  UN  Resolution  following  the  refusal  or  rather 
the  decision  to  withhold  the  supply  of  bombs  to  the  IAF  planes  there?  May 
I  know  whether  in  this  connection  recently  the  Government  have  made 


155.  Indarjit  Rihkye,  advisor  to  the  UN  Secretary  General  and  head  of  the  UN  military 
mission  in  the  Congo. 

156.  CPI  MP  from  West  Bengal. 

157.  V.R.  Bhatt,  “Britain  Drifting  towards  Open  Championship  of  Tshombe  Regime”,  12 
December  1961,  (London),  published  in  The  Hindustan  Times ,  13  December  1961,  p.  1. 
See  also,  V.R.  Bhatt,  “Whites  in  Control  of  Katanga  Army”,  6  December  1961,  (London), 
published  in  The  Hindustan  Times ,  7  December  1961,  p.  1. 
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enquiries  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  UK  in  this  matter  specially  when 
our  troops  are  being  killed — two  Gurkhas  have  been  killed  as  a  result  of 
bombing  there? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  There  is  no  question  of  our  making  enquiries  about  the 
intentions  of  the  Government.  What  they  have  said  is  enough  and  I  say  that  our 
attitude  to  this  matter  to  the  UN  and  the  Congo  is  perfectly  clear.  We  support 
the  UN  action  completely.  In  fact  we  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  it,  our  people 
there  and  we  realise  that  that  has  not  been  the  attitude  of  other  countries,  big 
countries.  The  USA  have  been  in  recent  months  supporting  that  action,  also 
helping  it.  UK  have  been  reluctant  to  do  so.  One  can  draw  one’s  conclusions 
from  that.  I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  that  reluctance  goes  but  it  may  be,  of 
course,  that  the  UK  is  somewhat  influenced  by  the  attitude  of  the  present 
Government  of  Rhodesia,  the  Central  African  Federation,  I  believe  it  is  called, 
which  has  expressed  itself  very  strongly  against  the  UN  action  and  in  fact  has 
also  passed  some  orders,  executive  orders,  preventing  certain  movement  of 
UN  aircraft  over  the  Rhodesian  territory. 

Rajindra  Pratap  Sinha:158  I  would  like  to  put  two  questions  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  this  connection.  Firstly,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  UK 
Government  has  allowed  the  delivery  of  the  bombs  that  the  UN  forces 
wanted  for  the  use  of  the  Canberra  aircraft  that  have  been  lent  to  the  UN 
by  India.  My  second  question  is  that  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  UK 
Government  in  this  respect  which  is  well  known  to  the  Government  and  to 
others  also,  what  steps  the  Government  propose  to  take  either  through  the 
diplomatic  channel  or  through  the  UN  sources,  to  see  that  the  UK 
Government  does  not  render  effective  help  by  way  of  arms  supplies  to  the 
Katangan  forces. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  should  realise  that  our  writ  does  not  run 
all  over  the  world  and  we  have  expressed  our  views  clearly  to  the  general 
public  and  to  the  UK  Government.  I  cannot  answer  this  question;  I  do  not  think 
and  I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  UK  Government  has  helped  the 
Katanga  people  except  in  the  sense  of  not  being  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  the 
UN  or  helping  them.  That  is  true.  May  I  say  one  word?  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  in  the  newspapers  about  what  is  called  a  “leak”  on  the  Indian  side  about 
this  question  of  supply  of  bombs  to  the  UN  authorities  there  for  use  by  the 


158.  Independent  MP  from  Bihar. 
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Canberra  aircraft.  Now,  these  bombs  were  asked  for  by  the  UN  people  in  the 
Congo  through  the  UN  agency  directly,  I  believe.  We  did  not  make  any  request 
for  those  bombs  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  question  of  leak  from  here. 
I  do  not  know  what  may  have  happened  in  the  UN  or  maybe  elsewhere  but  not 
here.  The  simple  question  was  that  they  had  been  asked  for  and  there  had  been 
delay  in  supplying  them.  This  fact  apparently  came  out  possibly  from  New 
York  or  maybe  elsewhere  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  any  way  responsible  for 
any  such  leakage  in  Delhi. 

A.D.  Mani:159  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  though  the  Government  of  the 
UK  would  like,  on  academic  grounds  a  unified  Congo,  it  is  not  prepared  to 
support  it  as  an  enforced  solution  by  the  UN? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  That  is,  I  believe,  a  fairly  correct  statement  of  the  UK 
Government’s  policy. 

Jaswant  Singh:160  I  wanted  to  know  this.  In  regard  to  this  leakage  the 
newspapers  said  that  there  was  deliberate  leakage  on  the  part  of  India  in 
order  to  force  the  UK  to  deliver  the  bombs.  I  would  like  to  know  the  latest 
position.  May  I  know  if  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  whether 
the  UK  has  delivered  the  bombs  required  by  the  UN  for  use  by  the  Canberras 
or  we  have  no  information? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Whether  they  delivered  or  what? 

Jaswant  Singh:  Whether  they  have  agreed  to  deliver  the  bombs  as  requested 
by  the  UN  or  they  have  not  delivered.  What  is  the  latest  position? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  So  far  as  I  know,  after  some  considerable  interval,  the  UK 
Government  stated  to  the  UN  authorities  that  they  were  prepared  to  supply 
them,  with  that  limited  quantity  of  bombs  subject  to  certain  conditions  that 
they  were  not  used  in  certain  ways.  Also,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not  been 
delivered.  So  I  cannot  say. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  The  Prime  Minister  said  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  they  have 
not  been  delivered.  It  is  true.  Has  he  noticed  in  the  papers  that  after  the 
decision  was  made  known  the  conservatives,  many  of  them,  brought  very 


159.  Independent  MP  from  Madhya  Pradesh. 

160.  Independent  MP  from  Rajasthan. 
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great  pressure  on  the  Government  and  that,  as  a  result,  the  decision  was 
rescinded  about  the  delivery  of  these  bombs  to  the  UN  troops?  May  I 
know  why,  in  view  of  this  and  also  in  view  of  the  very  positive  revelations 
by  Mr  0’Brien161that  the  UK  was  definitely  obstructing  and  sabotaging  the 
UN  operations,  the  Prime  Minister  still  thinks  that  it  is  reluctance?  I  put  it 
to  the  Prime  Minister  that  it  is  not  only  reluctance,  it  is  positive  obstruction 
and  a  positive  attempt  to  sabotage  the  UN  operations.  Does  the  Prime 
Minister  agree  with  me? 

Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  hon.  Member  has  made  various  statements  in  his  usual 

strong  language.  My  language  is  normally  moderate. 

Bhupesh  Gupta:  Does  he  agree  with  it,  minus  the  language? 


(h)  Others 

277.  To  Sirimavo  R.D.  Bandaranaike:  Indian  Help  for 
Ceylon  Administration162 


December  5,  1961 

My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  24th  November.163  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  your 
Director  of  National  Planning164  has  had  useful  talks  with  officials  of  our  Planning 
Commission. 

You  have  asked  for  the  services  of  one  or  two  of  our  senior  officials  to 
help  in  the  work  relating  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Public  Service  and  project 
implementation.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  help,  though  it  is  not  easy  at  present 
to  spare  our  senior  officials. 

My  suggestion  is  that  Indarjit  Singh,  the  Director  of  our  Organizations  and 
Methods  Division,  may  visit  Ceylon  for  a  fortnight  or  so  for  a  fuller  study  of 
the  requirements  in  consultation  with  your  officials.  Unfortunately,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  spare  his  services  for  a  longer  period  as  he  is  engaged  in  some 


161 .  Edward  Donough  “Toby”  O’Brien,  a  political  public  relations  consultant  in  London  and 
Public  Relations  Officer  for  Portugal’s  case  in  Angola.  See  The  Hindu,  13  December  1961, 

p.  1. 

162.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon. 

163.  Appendix  3. 

164.  PH.  Siriwardene. 
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important  work  as  Financial  Adviser  to  the  Steel  Corporation.  However  his 
talks  with  your  officials  will  show  what  further  help  can  be  given  by  us  and 
how  this  work  should  be  organized. 

If  you  agree  with  my  suggestion,  we  shall  gladly  send  Indarjit  Singh  to 
Ceylon  for  a  fortnight  or  so  towards  the  end  of  January  1962.  If  some  other 
officials  are  needed  later,  we  shall  certainly  try  to  send  them. 

With  kindest  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


278.  To  Ung  Van  Khiem:  Discussions  with  Thach165 

December  11,  1961 

My  dear  Foreign  Minister, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  30th  October  which  I  received  through  your 
Consul-General166  on  27th  November.  I  did  not  reply  to  your  letter  immediately 
as  I  learnt  that  Minister  Thach  was  coming  to  Delhi  to  see  me  and  acquaint  me 
and  the  Government  of  India  with  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  developing  in 
Vietnam. 

Minister  Thach167  came  to  Delhi  on  the  evening  of  6th  December.  He  saw 
several  of  my  colleagues  and  he  also  saw  me  on  8th  December  and  we  reviewed 
in  our  discussions  the  present  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Minister  Thach  will  be  acquainting  you  and  your  Government  with  the  gist 
of  his  discussions  here  with  me  and  my  colleagues.  I  entirely  agree  with  you 
that  all  parties  concerned  should  contribute  positively  to  the  relaxation  of  tension 
in  Vietnam  and  in  Indo-China  generally.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
present  delicate  situation  should  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  as  any 
intensification  of  conflict  will  not  only  seriously  prejudice  the  peaceful 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  area  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  but,  if 
immediate  measures  are  not  taken  to  reduce  tensions  in  the  area,  lead  to 
unnecessary  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

As  you  know,  we  have,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  sent 
Ambassador  Parthasarathi,  to  work  as  our  delegate  and  as  Chairman  of  the 


165.  Letter  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

166.  Nguyen  Duy  Trinh. 

167.  Pham  Ngoc  Thach,  Minister  of  Public  Health. 
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Commission  so  that  the  Commission  may  make  its  full  contribution  towards 
the  relaxation  of  tensions  in  the  area. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


279.  In  New  Delhi:  Welcoming  Malayan  Ruler168 

Malaya  Ruler  Affirms  Faith  in  Peace,  Human  Rights 

New  Delhi,  Dec.  12  -  The  Paramount  Ruler  of  Malaya  said  here  today  that 
Malaya,  like  India,  believed  most  profoundly  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  human 
rights. 

[...] 

Speaking  on  the  occasion  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  people  of  Delhi  had,  in 
the  past,  welcomed  important  people,  including  kings,  presidents  and  prime 
ministers.  But  today,  they  were  “reviving  old  relationship  with  Malaya”  and 
welcoming  “old  friends.”  With  Malaya,  Pandit  Nehru  said,  India  had  very  close 
ties  in  the  past.  About  2,000  years  ago,  people  from  India  went  out  to 
neighbouring  countries,  especially  in  South-East  Asia,  and  settled  down  there. 
They  made  an  impress  on  the  peoples  of  these  countries  with  their  highly 
developed  art,  culture  and  civilization.  They  became  a  part  of  the  country  in 
which  they  decided  to  remain.  There  were  many  things  in  these  countries 
today  which  would  remind  one  of  the  ancient  bonds  of  friendship. 

With  the  advent  of  the  British  regime,  Pandit  Nehru  said,  these  close  ties  of 
friendship  were  snapped.  But  immediately  after  independence,  India  again  tried 
to  revive  these  links. 

Pandit  Nehru  said  that  India  wanted  friendship  with  all  the  countries  but 
with  close  neighbours  she  desired  to  have  closer  relations  in  every  sphere. 
Since  freedom  she  was  trying  to  do  this  and  he  was  glad  the  country  had 
largely  succeeded  in  its  efforts.  It  was  true  that  sometimes  there  were  differences 
but,  he  said,  they  were  superficial  in  nature  and  devoid  of  any  ill-will  or  hatred. 


168.  Excerpts  from  the  report  in  National  Herald ,  13  December  1961,  City  Edition,  p.  5,  on 
the  visit  of  Syed  Putra  Ibni  Almarhum  Syed  Hasan  Jamalullail,  the  Yang  Di-Pertuan 
Agong,  Paramount  Ruler  of  Malaya. 
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The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  how  India  and  Malaya  were  similar  to  each 
other  in  many  respects  and  said  that  the  two  countries  had  chosen  the  path  of 
democracy  and  were  working  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  They  were 
also  trying  to  work  for  the  wellbeing  of  their  people. 

Pandit  Nehru  hoped  that  the  two  countries  would  come  still  closer  and  try 
to  understand  and  co-operate  with  each  other  more  and  more  in  future. 

[...] 

280.  To  Juliusz  Katz-Suchy:  Acknowledging  Gifts169 

December  28,  1961 

My  dear  Ambassador, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  today’s  date  and  the  gifts  sent  with  it.  I  hope  you 
will  convey  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State  of  Poland 
for  these  gifts.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  have  him  here  in  our  midst  for 
some  time  both  for  him  to  see  some  parts  of  India  and  to  give  us  the  occasion 
for  talks  with  him.170 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


281 .  For  MEA  Officials:  Meeting  with  Nepal  Minister171 

I  had  an  interview  today  with  the  Nepalese  Minister  who  was  on  his  way  back 
from  the  UN  and  the  Nepalese  Ambassador.172  There  was  nothing  special  about 
the  interview  and  I  am  only  writing  very  briefly  about  it. 

2 .  The  Minister  was  the  only  person  who  spoke,  the  Ambassador  remained 
silent.  He  said  that  Nepal  was  anxious  to  have  the  closest  relations  with  India 
and  to  have  consultations  about  important  matters,  especially  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  Treaty  between  us,  but 


169.  Letter  to  the  Ambassador  of  Poland. 

170.  Alexander  Zawadzki  visited  India  from  12-14  October  1961.  See  SWJN/S S/71 /item 
275. 

171.  Record,  28  December  1961,  for  R.K.  Nehru,  the  SG,  and  M.J.  Desai,  the  FS. 

172.  Rishikesh  Shah,  Finance  Minister  of  Nepal  and  Ambassador  Narapratap  Thapa.  See  the 
Hindusthan  Standard ,  30  December  1961,  p.  4. 
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unfortunately  this  had  not  been  acted  upon  in  recent  months.  We  have  not 
thought  it  desirable  to  offer  our  advice  frequently  because  it  might  be  thought 
that  we  were  interfering  with  Nepal’s  affairs.  So  far  as  the  Treaty  with  China 
was  concerned,  it  was  well  known  that  our  relations  were  rather  strained.  We 
were  not  against  any  treaties,  but  there  were  some  aspects  of  this  Treaty, 
notably  the  proposed  road  from  Tibet  to  Nepal,  which  were  matters  of  some 
concern  to  us. 

3 .  The  Minister  said  that  if  they  could  have  frequent  consultations,  these 
difficulties  would  not  arise. 

4.  I  said  we  were  always  prepared  to  have  consultations.  As  for  the 
King’s173  visit  to  India,  I  had  suggested  some  dates,  but  they  were  apparently 
not  convenient.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  him  here  but  I  shall  be  out  of  Delhi 
for  most  of  the  time  because  of  election  work  and  other  engagements.  But  if  a 
suitable  time  could  be  fixed  for  his  visit,  we  would  be  glad  to  welcome  him. 


173.  Mahendra. 


V.  MISCELLANEOUS 


282.  With  Joey  Adams  and  Cindy  Adams1 

Dressed  in  contrast  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  private  secretary,  who  wore  a  pullover 
sweater,  guardsmen  in  turbans  and  yellow  and  red  silk  breeches  ushered  us 
into  the  Prime  Minister’s  neat  office  in  Parliament  House. 

“Please  excuse  me  for  being  fifteen  minutes  late,”  apologized  India’s  leader, 
“but  I  just  finished  speaking  at  the  Asian  History  Congress;  I’m  addressing  the 
Lok  Sabha,  our  parliament,  in  a  moment  and  since  I’ve  only  just  returned  from 
America  and  leave  tomorrow  for  the  Taj  Mahal  with  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Malaya,  I’ve  appointments  every  half  hour  through  the  evening.” 

The  gracious  statesman,  who  at  that  time  was  seventy-two  years  old, 
puffed  a  cigarette  in  a  silyer  holder.  “I’m  kept  going  all  day  long.  I’m  up  by 
seven  every  morning.  I  go  to  sleep  around  one.  Occasionally  I  take  a  nap  in  the 
afternoon.  Insomnia?  Me?  Never!  No  matter  what  the  problems  of  state,  I  fall 
asleep  immediately.  I’m  too  tired  at  the  finish  of  a  day  to  have  insomnia.” 

This  was  5:30  P.M.,  the  end  of  an  exhausting  afternoon.  Wearily,  he  rubbed 
his  eyes.  “I  usually  try  to  take  a  nap  during  the  day,  but  I  think,”  said  Mr  Nehru 
slowly,  in  a  muted  voice,  “about  my  only  relaxation  nowadays  is  a  long  plane 
trip.” 

Cindy  asked  him  what  it  was  that  maintained  him  during  his  darkest  hours 
and  whether  he  relied  on  faith. 

“Panditji,”  India’s  pet  name  for  him — Pandit  meaning  leader;  Ji ,  denoting 
affection — retorted  quickly,  “I  am  not  religious.  The  term  is  never  applied  to 
me.  In  fact,  I  am  called  irreligious.  I  don’t  believe  in  the  dogma,  creeds,  and 
ritualism  of  religions.  About  looking  to  a  Supreme  Power  to  help  relieve  the 
load  of  personal  responsibility,  that  is  another  matter  altogether.  But  as  for 
religion  itself,  I  don’t  believe  in  it.” 

Sitting  in  front  of  a  wall  map  of  his  country,  facing  a  desk  photograph  and 
statue  of  Gandhi,  he  referred  to  the  finale  of  our  show,  and  his  kindly  face  lit 
up.  “My  grandchildren  adored  the  show,  but  somebody  stole  their  balloons 
before  they  left.” 

I  promised  the  Prime  Minister  that  one  hundred  new  balloons  would  be 
delivered  to  his  Residence  the  next  day.  And  they  were.  And  when  we  arrived 
home  there  was  a  thank  you  note  from  him  awaiting  us. 


1.  Account  of  Meeting.  9  December  1961.  Extracted  from  Joey  Adams  On  the  Road  for 
Uncle  Sam  (New  York:  Bernard  Geis  Associates),  1963,  pp.  263-265. 
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We  praised  his  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  the  fact  that  all  our  newspapers 
had  written  glowingly  about  his  visit  to  Disneyland.  Said  “Panditji,”  his  eyes 
twinkling  merrily,  “Your  Ambassador  Galbraith  and  the  big  guns  in  Washington 
did  not  approve  of  my  enjoying  myself  like  that.  They  thought  it  wasn’t 
dignified.” 

“Maybe  the  big  guns  didn’t  appreciate  your  doing  it,  but  the  little  guns  in 
our  country  certainly  did,”  I  said. 

“Did  you  have  any  inkling  in  your  youth  that  some  day  you  would  be 
destined  for  greatness?”  Cindy  asked. 

Mr  Nehru  balked  modestly  at  the  word  “greatness.”  I  grew  up  in  a  political 
background.  My  father,  whose  original  interest  was  his  law  business,  my  mother, 
two  brothers,  sister,  wife  and  daughter  were  all  imprisoned  for  their  beliefs.” 
He  pulled  on  his  lip  thoughtfully,  “As  a  youth,  as  a  very  young  boy,  I  knew  only 
that  I  must  devote  myself  to  freeing  India.” 

A  once-magnificent  red  rose  drooped  wearily  out  of  his  buttonhole. 

“From  a  lady?”  I  asked. 

“No,”  he  sighed  sadly,  “from  my  gardener.” 

With  that,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  diplomats  put  on  his  famous  hat.  It 
was  a  diplomatic  way  of  cueing  his  guests  that  it  was  time  to  grab  theirs. 


283.  To  Sri  Prakasa:  Hari’s  Death2 


December  9,  1961 

My  dear  Prakasa, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  7th  and  the  cheque  for  Rs  100/-.  Your 
previous  telegram  was  passed  on  by  me  to  Hari’s  family. 

Since  you  so  wish  it,  I  shall  pass  on  the  hundred  rupees  you  have  sent  also 
to  Hari’s  widow.  I  shall  naturally  see  to  it  that  she  is  looked  after  properly. 
Unfortunately,  Hari  did  not  get  on  well  with  his  own  son.  The  son  has  got  some 
kind  of  a  job  in  Delhi. 

Hari’s  death3  was  extraordinarily  sudden.  I  saw  him  in  the  morning  before 
coming  to  office.  That  day  we  had  invited  the  President  of  Argentina4  for  lunch 
to  our  house.  Immediately  after  lunch  I  came  to  Parliament.  When  I  went  back 
in  the  evening  at  about  seven,  I  learnt  that  Hari  had  died.  He  had  gone  out  to 


2.  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Maharashtra. 

3.  Nehru’s  “personal  aide  and  intimate  associate”  died  in  his  sleep  on  5  December.  See  The 
Hindustan  Times ,  7  December  1961,  p.  6. 

4.  Arturo  Frondizi  Ercoli,  who  visited  India  from  4-7  December  1961 . 
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some  kind  of  a  feast  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  was  brought  back  some  hours 
later  by  his  host  in  a  state  of  coma  or  something  like  that.  It  was  obviously  a 
heart  attack  perhaps  brought  on,  to  some  extent,  by  heavy  feeding  and  drinking. 

Yours  affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


284.  To  Humayun  Kabir:  Zaki  Saleh’s  Books  and  Isaiah 
Berlin’s  Letter5 


December  12,  1961 

My  dear  Humayun, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  1 2th6  and  the  two  books  by  Dr  Zaki 
Saleh.7  Also  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Isaiah  Berlin.8 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


285.  For  the  Junior  Scholastic 9 

I  send  my  good  wishes  to  the  young  people  in  school  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  growing  up  at  a  strange  time  in  human  history.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
development  of  science  and  technology  give  promise  of  welfare  to  all  the  people 
of  the  world  and  the  elimination  of  poverty  which  has  blighted  the  life  of  a 
great  part  of  the  world’s  population.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  grave 
danger  of  this  very  development  in  science  and  technology  leading  to  major 


5.  Letter  to  the  Minister  for  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs.  NMML,  H.  Kabir 
Papers,  F.  No.  13/1960-61.  Auto. 

6.  Appendix  13. 

7.  According  to  a  PIB  Press  release  of  29  January  1952,  Zaki  Saleh  was  Professor  of  Higher 
Teachers’ Training  College,  Baghdad. 

8.  Chichele  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Theory  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

9.  Message,  14  December  1961,  forwarded  to  LeRoy  Hayman,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Junior  Scholastic  Magazine,  New  York.  Hayman  had  asked  Nehru  for  a  message  in  his 
letter  of  6  December  1961. 
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wars  and  vast  destruction,  and  the  collapse  of  the  civilization  which  has  been 
built  up  by  human  effort  through  the  ages.  What  then  are  we  to  do? 

Obviously  we  must  try  to  work  for  the  beneficent  use  of  science  and 
technology  and  to  prevent  any  use  of  them  for  evil  purposes.  I  think  this  can  be 
done  if  people  in  various  countries  really  want  to  do  it  and  are  anxious  for 
peaceful  development.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  people 
dislike  intensely  the  idea  of  war  and  wholesale  destruction.  But  we  have  all  got 
into  a  tangle  and  cannot  easily  get  out. 

But  get  out  of  it  we  must  and  so  fashion  our  affairs  as  to  put  an  end  to  the 
possibility  of  war.  The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  UNESCO  says  “wars 
begin  in  the  minds  of  men”.  Therefore,  the  minds  of  men  have  to  be  influenced 
and  perhaps  changed  to  some  extent.  Even  this,  difficult  as  it  is,  can,  I  am 
sure,  be  done.  Let  us  think  of  the  positive  virtues  which  the  great  teachers  of 
the  world  have  taught  us — understanding,  tolerance,  charity  and  compassion. 
Our  approach  to  others,  even  though  we  might  dislike  them,  should  be  friendly, 
and  if  we  approach  them  in  this  way,  we  draw  out  their  friendliness.  If  we 
want  peace,  our  methods  and  approaches  must  be  peaceful  and  friendly.  That 
does  not  mean  surrendering  to  anything  that  is  evil.  But  evil  cannot  be  conquered 
by  evil,  but  only  by  good. 

Let  us  not  look  at  the  future  with  gloom  and  despair  but  as  a  challenge  and 
thus  construct  a  world  as  we  would  like  it  to  be. 


286.  To  Achamma  J.  Matthai:  Unveiling  John  Matthai’s 
Portrait10 


December  18,  1961 

My  dear  Mrs.  Matthai, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  14th  December.  I  have  no  idea  of  my  tour  programme 
yet.  I  have  heard  vaguely  that  I  might  go  for  a  day  to  Kerala.  But  where  I  shall 
spend  that  day  is  not  clear. 

If  by  any  chance  I  go  to  Trivandrum,  I  shall  be  happy  to  perform  the 
unveiling  ceremony  of  your  husband’s  portrait. 

With  all  good  wishes, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


10.  Letter  to  the  President  of  YWCA,  India;  address:  Aranatukara,  Trichur.  PMO,  File  No. 
8(212)62-PMP,  Vol.  V,  Sr.  No.  2-A. 
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287.  To  Toshio  Miyake:  Must  Prevent  War11 


December  18,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Miyake, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  10th.  I  appreciate  what  you  have  written. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  world  is  going  through  a  very  critical  phase  of 
transition.  Personally  I  believe  that  we  shall  survive  this  crisis  and  thus  enter 
into  a  better  world  and  closer  international  relations.  But  there  is  always  the 
risk  of  a  major  conflict  of  war  which  will  destroy  a  great  part  of  the  civilization 
that  has  been  built  up  through  the  ages.  The  danger  is  thus  there  and  we  have 
to  be  wide  awake  to  face  and  counter  this  danger. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


288.  To  S.K.  Bose:  Excessive  Generosity12 


December  18,  1961 


Dear  Shri  Bose, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  13th  December  with  the  articles  you  have  written.  I 
have  read  these  articles.  I  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  you  have  written  them. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say  much  about  any  articles  concerning  me.  If  I  may  say  so, 
however,  you  have  been  a  little  too  generous  in  your  appraisal  of  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


1 1 .  Letter  to  the  founder  of  the  Konko  Church  of  Izuo  in  Osaka;  address:  Konkokyo  Church 
of  Izuo,  106,  2-Chome,  Kita-Izuo-Cho,  Taisho-Ku,  Osaka,  Japan. 

12.  Letter;  address:  10  Hewett  Road,  2nd  Floor,  Allahabad. 
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289.  To  C.  Subramaniam:  Mistake  in  Travel  Diary13 

December  18,  1961 

My  dear  Subramaniam, 

After  you  left  this  afternoon,  I  read  through  most  of  the  chapters  of  your  travel 
diary  and  I  drafted  a  kind  of  a  foreword  which  I  enclose.14  I  hope  this  is 
adequate. 

I  spotted  one  mistake.  You  say  that  I  was  at  King’s  College  at  Cambridge. 
I  was  at  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge. 

I  am  returning  to  you  the  typescript  you  left  with  me. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


290.  Foreword  to  C.  Subramaniam’s  Travel  Book15 

I  have  not  read  Shri  C.  Subramaniam’s  original  articles  in  Tamil.  But  I  have 
read  some  of  them  in  translation  and  enjoyed  his  account  of  his  impressions  in 
foreign  countries. 

Some  of  us  who  went  to  foreign  countries  at  an  early  age  and  grew  up 
there,  during  an  impressionable  part  of  our  lives,  imbibed  these  impressions 
gradually  and  rather  unconsciously.  But  when  an  able  and  intelligent  person 
goes  in  later  life  and  sees  foreign  countries  at  work  and  play,  his  impressions 
are  likely  to  be  more  vivid.  My  colleague,  Shri  Subramaniam  had  this  chance 
and  this  record  of  his  impressions  and  reactions  is,  therefore,  particularly 
interesting  to  me  and,  I  imagine,  others  also.  His  language  is  simple  and  appears 
to  be  suitable  both  for  the  very  young  and  grownups.  There  is  an  intimacy 
about  his  writing  which  makes  it  resemble  personal  letters. 

I  have  visited  most  of  the  countries  to  which  he  went.  I  saw  many  of  them 
first  when  I  was  almost  a  boy.  Going  there  in  later  years,  I  found  great  changes. 
And  yet  the  early  basic  impressions  remain  to  some  extent. 

It  is  important  that  our  people  should  know  about  other  countries  and 
other  peoples.  We  learn  a  little,  I  suppose,  in  schools.  That  is  helpful,  but  it 
does  not  take  one  very  far.  Shri  Subramaniam’s  account  gives  one  a  more 


13.  Letter  to  the  Finance  Minister,  Madras  State. 

14.  See  item  290. 

15.  18  December  1961.  C.  Subramaniam  was  the  Finance  Minister  of  Madras  State. 
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intimate  glimpse  of  various  activities  and  thus  enables  us  to  know  more  about 
the  people  of  the  countries  he  visited  than  formal  books.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
many  people  will  read  this  interesting  travelogue.16 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


291 .  For  Kesho  Ram:  Melkote  and  Arbitration17 

You  can  send  your  letter  to  Dr  Melkote.  There  is  only  one  small  error  (or  it 
seems  so  to  me).  In  the  quotation  you  have  given  from  Dr  Melkote’s  draft 
statement  in  paragraph  1  of  your  letter,  the  word  that  I  particularly  objected  to 
in  that  draft  was  “atrocious”.  This  was  changed  later,  I  find,  to  “serious  lapses”. 
You  have  given  the  changed  version. 

2.  My  approach  to  this  entire  question  is  that  this  question,  that  is  the 
strike  as  well  as  the  points  of  difference  between  the  workers  and  the 
management,  should  be  settled  quickly  and  equitably.  No  question  of  arbitration 
came  up  before  me  yesterday  when  Dr  Melkote  saw  me.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
I  do  not  yet  know  what  exactly  are  the  points  in  dispute  at  the  present  moment 
left  over.  So  far  as  I  can  understand,  many  of  the  matters  in  dispute  have  either 
been  settled  or  are  likely  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  What 
remains  should  be  precisely  stated  so  that  one  knows  where  one  is.  This  long 
correspondence  going  on  for  months  and  years  over  such  matters  is  an  absurdity. 


292.  To  M.A.  Husain:  Arab  Child  Gets  Nehru’s  Name18 

December  18,  1961 

My  dear  Azim, 

Your  letter  of  December  10th  with  which  you  have  sent  me  the  following 
telegrams: 

“Gaza  619 

Bendit  Jawahar  Lai  Nehru 
Thro  Indian  Embassy  Cairo 

A  baby  boy  was  bom  to  me  on  Sunday  December  3rd,  1961 . 1  named  him 
Bendit  Nehru  Talaat  Rayyis  in  honour  and  love  of  pioneer  of  peace  great 


1 6.  See  also  item  289. 

17.  Note,  18  December  1961,  to  the  PPS. 

1 8.  Letter  to  the  Indian  Ambassador  in  Cairo. 
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leader  of  India.  My  child’s  name  stands  the  only  name  amongst  all  Arab 
children.  May  God  bless  Nehru  Nassir  and  the  Child  Talaat  Rayyis  Gaza.” 
I  suggest  that  you  have  a  letter  sent  to  the  sender  of  the  telegram  saying 
that  I  have  received  his  telegram  and  appreciate  his  doing  me  the  honour  by 
naming  his  young  boy  child  after  me.  You  might,  however,  point  out  to  him 
that  “Bendif  ’  is  not  the  right  word  and  “Pandit”  though  the  right  word  is  not  a 
suitable  one  as  it  is  not  a  part  of  my  name.  Send  him  and  the  child  my  good 
wishes. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


293.  To  Bhikkhu  Rahula:  Impractical  Suggestions  for 
World  Peace19 


December  19,  1961 


Dear  Bhikkhu  Rahula, 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  1 5th  December.  You  are  right  in  saying  that  the  talks 
among  the  leaders  of  Governments  about  world  peace  and  the  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons  have  not  achieved  any  definite  positive  results.  But  what  you  suggest, 
that  is,  a  world  plebiscite,  itself  cannot  be  organised  except  through  those  very 
leaders  of  Governments.  So  we  come  back  to  the  same  thing.  I  am  afraid  your 
suggestion  is  not  a  feasible  one. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


19.  Letter  to  Walpola  Rahula,  author  of  What  the  Buddha  Taught address:  12  Square  du 
Limousin,  Paris  13e,  France. 
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294.  To  Michael  Strumpf:  Message  for  the  Youth20 

December  19,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Strumpf, 

I  have  your  letter  of  December  6th.21  I  really  do  not  know  how  I  can  write  to 
you  about  my  personal  philosophy,  that  is  a  very  big  and  complicated  subject. 
I  have  occasionally  referred  to  it  in  my  books. 

At  the  present  moment,  in  the  world,  I  think  that  we  should  cultivate 
understanding  and  tolerance  of  others,  even  though  they  may  differ  from  us, 
and  charity  and  compassion.  That  has  been  the  lesson  of  all  the  great  teachers 
of  the  world.  That  does  not  mean  surrendering  on  any  issue  that  we  consider 
vital.  But  if  the  approach  is  one  of  understanding  and  tolerance,  this  helps 
greatly  in  bringing  people  together  and  finding  some  common  ground. 

Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


295.  To  Horace  Burley:  Acknowledging  Gift  of  Carved 
Nameplate22 


December  20,  1961 

Dear  Mr  Burley, 

I  have  received  today  your  letter  of  December  4th  and  the  beautiful  hand- 
carved  nameplate  that  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send.  This  is  a  fine  piece 
of  work  which  I  appreciate  very  much.  In  India,  as  you  perhaps  know,  we 
have  very  fine  artisans  who  specialise  in  all  kinds  of  handwork.  We  have 
encouraged  them  even  in  this  age  of  machinery. 

I  welcome  particularly  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  in  favour  of 
peace.  Your  gift  will  be  a  reminder  to  me  of  you  and  of  the  United  States  and 
the  friendly  bonds  that  unite  us. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 

20.  Letter  to  a  teacher  at  the  Christopher  Columbus  Junior  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

2 1 .  Michael  Strumpf,  who  taught  a  class  on  journalism  at  the  school,  requested  Nehru  to  give 
a  message  to  the  youth  reflecting  his  “individual  philosophy”.  Letter  available  at  NMML. 

22.  Letter;  address:  P.O.  Box  3373,  Washington  10,  DC. 
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296.  To  Roy  Bucher:  William  Worsley23 


December  21,  1961 

My  dear  Roy, 

Thank  you  (or  shall  I  thank  Maureen?)  for  your  letter  of  the  11th  December. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  Sir  William  Worsley  when  he  comes  to  India.  That  is, 
provided  I  am  in  Delhi  or  some  other  place  where  he  might  go  to.  You  know 
that  we  are  having  our  general  elections  early  next  year,  and  much  of  my  time 
will  be  spent  in  touring. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year  to  you  and  Maureen, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


297.  To  Patricia  Knatchbull:  Thank  you24 


December  22,  1961 

My  dear  Patricia, 

I  am  soon  leaving  Delhi  for  Santiniketan.  But  I  have  just  seen  your  Christmas 
card  which  contains  a  beautiful  picture  of  your  children.  Thank  you  for  it. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  baby  son.  All  my  good 
wishes  to  you  and  my  love  to  the  new  arrival. 


[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


23.  Letter  to  the  former  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  in  India;  address:  British  Legion 
Headquarters,  40  Pall  Mall,  London  SW 1 . 

24.  Letter  to  the  Lady  Braboume,  the  elder  daughter  of  Louis  Mountbatten. 
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298.  To  J.A.  Cuttat:  Copy  of  Lecture25 


December  27,  1961 


My  dear  Ambassador, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  26th  and  the  reprint  of  your  lecture  on 
the  Spiritual  Dialogue  of  East  and  West.26 1  am  glad  to  have  this  in  this  form. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


299.  To  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit:  Pethick-Lawrence 
Memorial27 

Your  telegram.  Certainly  you  can  inform  Lady  Pethick  Lawrence  that  she  can 
associate  my  name  with  her  husband’s  memorial. 


Jawahar 


300.  To  A.S.  Guraya:  Contribution  to  Relief  Fund28 


December  28,  1961 


Dear  Major-General  Guraya, 

I  have  just  seen  your  note  of  the  16th  December  and  the  cheque  for  Rs.  7210.75 
nP  which  you  have  sent  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  National  Relief  Fund.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  gift  and  I  hope  you  will  convey  my  appreciation  and  thanks  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Assam  Rifles.  I  appreciate  this  donation  very  much. 


Yours  sincerely, 
[Jawaharlal  Nehru] 


25.  Letter  to  the  Ambassador  of  Switzerland. 

26.  See  SWJN/SS/70/item  296. 

27.  Telegram,  No.  21319,  28  December  1961,  to  the  former  High  Commissioner  to  the  UK. 

28.  Letter  to  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Assam  Rifles. 
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301.  To  Hanna  Reitsch:  Meeting  Werner  V.  Braun29 


Banaras 
December  30,  1961 

My  dear  Hanna, 

Your  letter  of  the  27th  November  has  only  just  reached  me.  Perhaps  it  came  by 
sea  mail. 

I  shall  gladly  meet  your  friend,  Wemher  V.  Braun,30  when  he  passes  through 
India.  But  I  can  only  do  so  if  I  am  in  Delhi  when  he  is  there.  I  am  now  touring 
about  a  good  deal,  and  much  of  my  time  is  being  spent  outside  Delhi.  If  I  know 
when  he  is  coming,  I  shall  try  to  get  in  touch  with  him. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  from  Banaras,  and  for  the  next  ten  days  or  so,  I 
shall  be  out  of  Delhi. 


Ever  yours, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru 


29.  Letter  to  a  pilot  and  founder  of  the  first  African  National  Gliding  School  at  Ghana; 
address:  Frankfurt/Main,  Kettenhofweg  55,  Germany.  PMO,  File  No.  38/85/62-7 1-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  6-A. 

30.  According  to  her  letter,  he  was  the  author  of  First  Men  to  the  Moon ,  dedicated  to  Nehru. 
The  book  was  published  by  Holt,  Reinhart  and  Winston,  New  York,  1960.  His  name  was 
Wemher  von  Braun;  he  was  the  German  rocket  scientist  who  designed  the  V-2  rocket; 
after  the  war  he  enjoyed  a  successful  career  in  USA. 
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1.  MEA  to  Embassy  of  China  in  India1 

[Refer  to  items  263  and  264] 

The  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  present  their  compliments  to  the  Embassy  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Note  (No.61)  PU  Yi  Ya  tzu  No.  648,  dated  August  12,  1961, 
handed  over  in  Peking  to  the  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  the  Indian  Embassy  have 
the  honour  to  state  as  follows: 

2.  Despite  a  searching  enquiry  into  the  allegations  about  encroachments 
into  Chinese  territory  and  violations  of  Chinese  air  space  by  Indian  armed 
personnel  and  aircraft  including  an  on-the-spot  survey,  Government  of  India 
have  not  discovered  a  single  instance  where  Indian  forces  or  aircraft  transgressed 
into  Chinese  territory.  The  existing  border  establishments  of  the  Government 
of  India  are  well  within  India  territory  unlike  a  number  of  border  posts  of  the 
Chinese  Government  unlawfully  established  on  India  territory  in  Ladakh.  Indeed, 
according  to  recent  reports,  Chinese  troops  have  made  further  inroads  into 
Indian  territory. 

3 .  The  specific  allegations  of  intrusion  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  note  are 
dealt  with  below:- 

Allegation  /:  At  about  1200  hours  on  July  9,  1961  thirty-odd  armed 
Indian  personnel  allegedly  approached  the  traditional  customary  boundary 
line  to  the  west  of  Spanggur  in  China’s  Tibet  region  etc. 

Comments'.  The  customary  boundary  line,  as  the  Chinese  should  be 
well  aware,  does  not  run  to  the  west  of  Spanggur  but  cuts  across  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Spanggur  lake.  It  follows  that  had  nine  Indian  Army 
men  reached  a  point  approximately  3336  N.7846  E,  which  is  not  a  fact, 
they  would  have  been  10  miles  west  of  the  Indian  boundary.  It  has  been 
further  alleged  that  about  1630  hours  on  the  same  day  two  armed  Indian 
personnel  reached  a  point  approximately  3335  N.  7847  E,  and  while  this 
too  is  factually  incorrect,  had  it  been  so,  the  two  men  would  have  been  still 
well  within  the  customary  boundary  line.  All  the  locations  mentioned  in 
paragraph  I  of  the  Chinese  protest  note  are  on  the  Indian  side  of  the 
international  border  and  demarcated  so  in  Indian  maps.  The  allegation  that 
Indian  troops  are  intruding  when  they  go  to  a  part  of  the  Indian  territory  is 


1 .  Note,  3 1  October  1961,  White  Paper  V. 
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manifestly  absurd.  As  to  firing  by  Indian  armed  personnel  on  Indian  territory, 
on  careful  examination,  it  has  been  established  that  no  shots  were  fired 
from  or  near  the  locations  in  Indian  territory  mentioned  in  the  note. 

Allegation  II:  The  Chinese  note  alleges  that  India  troops  have  recently 
“pushed  further  into  Chinese  territory”  in  the  Demchok  area  and  patrolled 
up  to  the  Guje  sheepfold  and  Rato,  etc. 

Comments :  Both  Demchok  and  the  other  locations  mentioned  in  the 
Chinese  note  are  well  within  India’s  international  border  in  this  sector.  The 
Chinese  note  refers  to  the  setting  up  of  a  checkpost  at  Oga.  The  Ministry 
do  not  see  why  the  Government  of  China  should  have  any  concern  with 
measures  India  adopts  inside  her  territory  for  the  defence  of  India  territories. 
As  regards  patrolling  up  to  Kargo  and  Charding  La,  while  Kargo  is  well 
within  Indian  territory,  Charding  La  is  on  the  border,  and  has  been  under 
Indian  control  for  several  years.  The  Chinese  Government  would  appreciate 
that  it  is  illogical  to  expect  the  Government  of  India  to  leave  their  territories 
unprotected  to  facilitate  Chinese  incursions,  and  indeed  unlawful  occupation 
by  the  Chinese  has  already  occurred  in  wide  areas  of  India’s  Ladakh. 

Allegation  III :  Six  Indian  armed  personnel  crossed  Thagala  and 
penetrated  up  to  1  kilometer  deep  south-east  of  Salan  for  reconnaissance 
etc. 

Comments :  Nilang  which  is  called  Tsungsha  in  the  Chinese  note  has 
been  a  part  of  India  for  many  years.  It  is  several  miles  south  of  the  border 
pass  of  Thagala.  Detailed  enquiries  have  revealed  that  no  Indian  patrol 
crossed  the  Indian  border  pass  of  Thagala  or  any  other  part  of  the 
international  frontier  in  this  sector. 

Allegation  IV:  Last  June,  some  fifteen  Indian  personnel  intruded  into 
the  Wuje  area  etc. 

Comments:  It  would  be  recalled  that,  in  the  discussions  held  on  August 
19, 1958,  on  Barahoti — which  the  Chinese  call  Wuje — between  the  Chinese 
and  Indian  delegations,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  two  sides  would 
refrain  from  sending  armed  personnel  to  Barahoti,  while  the  area  remained 
in  dispute.  The  Indian  side  had  further  proposed  that  the  civil  authorities  of 
either  country  should  not  extend  their  jurisdiction  over  Barahoti  until  the 
dispute  had  been  finally  settled.  This  suggestion  was  not  found  acceptable 
to  the  Chinese  side.  The  Government  of  India  have  therefore  been  continuing 
to  send  their  civil  officials  to  Barahoti  just  as  they  used  to  do  before  in 
exercise  of  their  traditional  jurisdiction. 

Allegation  V:  Violations  of  Chinese  territorial  air  by  Indian  aircraft. 

Comments:  The  Government  of  India,  after  a  very  thorough 
investigation,  are  in  a  position  to  assert  positively  that  no  Indian  aircraft 
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was  involved  in  the  flights  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  note.  However,  the 
Government  of  India  must  enter  a  caveat  to  the  unfounded  Chinese  claim 
that  the  air  space  over  Digra  and  the  point  35.19  N  and  78.12  E  [(b)  and 
(c)  of  paragraph  5  of  the  Chinese  Note]  are  Chinese.  These  locations  are  in 
Indian  territory,  so  is  the  Chip-chap  river.  If,  as  it  seems  from  the  Note, 
the  Chinese  are  establishing  posts  on  this  river,  the  Government  of  India 
must  denounce  this  further  incursion  into  Indian  territory. 

4.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Chinese  Government  should  draw  up  a  list  of 
groundless  allegations  against  the  Government  of  India  based  on  false 
assumptions  and  imaginary  provocations  and  conclude  therefrom  that  the 
activities  of  the  Indian  side  have  ‘once  again  caused  tension  in  the  border 
area’.  The  facts  are  clear  and  they  clearly  establish  that  the  tension  in  the 
border  areas  is  caused  by  acts  of  transgression  committed  by  the  Chinese. 

5.  As  late  as  December  17,  1959,  H.E.  Premier  Chou  En-lai  writing  to 
the  Indian  Prime  Minister  had,  inter  alia ,  said  that  “as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Chinese  map  published  in  1956  to  which  Your  Excellency  referred  correctly 
shows  the  traditional  boundary  between  the  two  countries  in  this  sector  (Ladakh- 
Tibet/Sinkiang)”.  The  Chinese  forces  consolidated  their  hold  on  that  line  in 
1959-60.  Since  then,  however,  aggression  is  being  added  to  aggression  and 
instance  of  China’s  misbehavior  against  a  neighbor  bound  to  her  by  the  Five 
Principles  of  co-existence  are  increasing. 

6.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Chinese  ‘are  continuing  to  desist  from  sending 
out  patrol  parties’.  Nor  is  there  any  factual  basis  for  the  ascertain  that  the 
‘Chinese  are  devoting  themselves  to  maintenance  of  the  status  quo’.  There  are 
reports  of  intensive  Chinese  patrolling  on  the  frontier,  of  numerous  incursions 
into  Indian  territory,  of  new  military  roads  close  to  the  frontier  in  the  middle 
and  eastern  sectors  and  deep  inside  Indian  territory  under  unlawful  Chinese 
occupation  in  the  western  sector  and  new  army  posts  closer  to  the  border  than 
those  of  1959.  Of  instances  of  recent  Chinese  intrusions  into  Indian  territory, 
some  are  cited  below:- 

Western  sector 

( 1 )  In  April  1 960  Chinese  military  personnel  posted  at  Khumak  Fort  patrolled 
the  Suriah  (E.7852,  N.3347)  area  inside  Indian  territory. 

(2)  A  Chinese  survey  party  visited  Suriah  on  June  25,  1960,  and  returned 
towards  Khurnak  Fort  the  same  day. 

(3)  On  October  13,  1960  two  mounted  Chinese  soldiers  were  seen  about 
1!4  miles  east  of  Hot  Springs  (E  7857/N  3419). 

(4)  Four  Chinese  soldiers  were  seen  at  MR.  E.7901.N.  3417,  about  five 
miles  from  Hot  Springs  in  the  second  week  of  October,  1960. 
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(5)  Sometime  in  May  1961,  the  Chinese  intruded  into  Indian  territory  near 
Chushul  at  MR  E.7848,  N.333 1.  A  section  of  Chinese  troops  was  also 
seen  on  May  22,  1961  towards  the  east  of  this  location. 

(6)  A  Chinese  patrol  intruded  into  Indian  territory  at  MR  E.7758,  N.  3523 
near  Dauletbeg  Oldi  sometime  in  the  autumn  of  1960. 

Middle  sector 

(7)  On  September  22,  1960,  a  Chinese  armed  patrol  party  consisting  of 
one  officer  and  ten  soldiers  crossed  the  Sikkim-Tibet  border  near  Jelepla 
and  came  200  yards  inside  Indian  territory. 

(8)  On  April  20, 1961  an  Indian  army  patrol  at  Jelepla  noticed  three  Chinese 
wearing  khaki  uniforms,  approximately  80  yards  within  Indian  territory. 

(9)  On  September  12, 1961,  12  Chinese  armed  personnel  in  blue  uniforms 
came  100  yards  inside  Indian  territory  from  Jelepla. 

Eastern  sector 

(10)  One  June  3,  1960,  a  Chinese  patrol  party  consisting  of  25  soldiers 
intruded  four  miles  within  Indian  territory  and  came  to  Taksang  Gompa 
(E.9150,  N.2745). 

(11)  In  the  first  week  of  July  1961,  a  Chinese  patrol  entered  a  point  about 
one  mile  west  of  Chemokarpola  in  Kameng  Frontier  Division. 

As  against  these,  there  is  not  one  instance  of  Indian  intrusion  into  Chinese 
territory. 

7.  This  is  not  all.  Reports  received  in  August-September  1961  show  that 
the  Chinese  forces  have  spread  even  beyond  the  1956  Chinese  claim  line  in 
Ladakh  to  establish  the  following  new  posts,  and  that  they  have  constructed 
roads  to  link  these  posts  with  rear  bases 

Post  at  E.  78.12,  N  35.19. 

Post  at  Nyagzu. 

Post  at  Dambuguru. 

These  fresh  instances  of  violation  of  Indian  territory  by  the  Chinese  establish 
conclusively  that  the  Chinese  are  guilty  of  further  aggression  against  India  and 
their  protestations  to  the  contrary  are  only  a  cloak  to  cover  up  these  renewed 
incursions  and  aggressive  activities. 

8.  The  Government  of  India  reject  the  Chinese  note  of  protest,  dated 
August  1 2, 1 96 1 ,  and  urge  on  the  Government  of  China  to  stop  further  incursions 
into  Indian  territory  and  withdraw  from  areas  of  Indian  territory  illegally  occupied 
by  Chinese  forces. 
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The  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  take  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the 
Embassy  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  the  assurance  of  their  highest 
consideration. 

2.  From  Pattom  A.  Thanu  Pillai:  Oil  Refinery  at  Cochin2 

[Refer  to  item  91  ] 


Trivandrum, 
21  November  1961 

My  dear  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 

The  Government  of  Kerala  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Union  Ministry 
of  Mines  and  Oil  regarding  the  establishment  of  an  oil  refinery  in  Kerala.  During 
May  1961,  we  were  informed  that  an  oil  refinery  in  the  public  sector  is  being 
put  up  in  Gujarat  and  that  the  Government  of  India  have  no  immediate  plans  for 
any  other  new  refinery  unless  more  indigenous  oil  is  found  in  other  areas  of  the 
country.  I,  however,  understand  and,  there  have  been  newspaper  reports  also 
to  this  effect,  that  the  question  of  setting  up  a  refinery  somewhere  in  the  South 
is  under  the  active  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India. 

As  you  know  we  are  greatly  perturbed  at  the  lack  of  any  basic  industries  in 
Kerala  and  we  have  been  pleading  with  the  Government  of  India  from  time  to 
time  for  the  establishment  of  such  industries  in  our  State  which  would  also 
help  in  building  up  other  ancillary  industries.  The  private  sector  refinery  capacity 
has  been  pegged  at  the  level  of  six  million  tons  per  year  and  the  capacity  of  the 
refineries  in  the  public  sector  will  be  4.75  million  tons  thus  making  a  total 
refinery  capacity  of  1 0.75  million  tons  per  year  as  against  the  estimated  refinery 
requirements  of  15  million  tons  by  1965-66.  These  calculations  reveal  a 
substantial  gap  in  the  refinery  capacity  which  should  be  bridged  as  early  as 
possible.  I  also  understand  that  now  we  are  spending  about  Rs  45  crores  per 
year  on  the  import  of  finished  petroleum  products.  If  additional  refinery  capacity 
is  not  established,  the  foreign  exchange  expenditure  on  import  of  petroleum 
products  alone  will  be  of  the  order  of  Rs  1 00  crores  per  year  by  the  end  of  the 
Third  Five  Year  Plan. 

Another  important  aspect  is  the  fuel  pattern  of  South  India.  Madras  State 
has  been  fortunate  in  finding  lignite;  but  in  Kerala  we  have  mainly  to  rely  on 
other  forms  of  fuel.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  supplies  of  coal,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  change  over  to  furnace  oil  wherever  practicable. 


2.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Kerala.  PMO,  File  No.  1 7(395)/60-7 1  -PMS,  Sr.  No.  4- 

A. 
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Taking  the  above  facts  into  consideration,  I  feel  that  there  are  very  strong 
grounds  for  establishing  an  oil  refinery  at  Cochin.  I  appreciate  the  desire  that 
maximum  utilisation  of  indigenous  crude  oil  should  be  aimed  at  but  the 
establishment  of  a  refinery  at  Cochin  is  based  on  considerations  quite  independent 
of  the  indigenous  oil  finds.  We  could  start  the  refinery  using  imported  crude  oil 
and  as  and  when  indigenous  crude  is  available,  we  may  change  over  to  that. 
The  bulk  of  the  supplies  of  imported  crude  oil  has  to  come  via  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  in  view  of  the  two  oil  refineries  in  Bombay  I  can  think  of  no  better  place 
than  Cochin  for  a  new  refinery.  In  keeping  with  the  Government’ s  policy,  this 
refinery  also  could  be  in  the  public  sector  and  the  foreign  exchange  component 
could  be  met  from  the  Italian  Government  Oil  company  credit. 

The  establishment  of  an  oil  refinery  in  Cochin  in  Kerala  would  be  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  industrialisation  of  the  State  and  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
eliminating  the  industrial  backwardness  of  this  State.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Government  of  India  will  consider  these  aspects  and  take  an  early  decision  in 
the  matter. 

With  the  kindest  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Pattom  A.  Thanu  Pillai 


3.  From  Sirimavo  R.D.  Bandaranaike:  Indian  Help  with 
Administration3 

[Refer  to  item  277] 


Colombo, 
24th  November,  1 96 1 


My  dear  Prime  Minister, 

I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  your  courtesy  in  granting,  at  my  request,  full 
opportunities  to  Mr  P.H.  Siriwardene,  our  Director  of  National  Planning,  to 
meet  you  and  your  Officials  of  the  Planning  Commission  in  September  last,  to 
familiarize  himself  within  the  short  time  available  with  the  policies  and  techniques 
adopted  by  your  Government  in  matters  relating  to  planning.  We  will  endeavour 
to  deploy,  in  the  implementation  of  our  Development  Programs,  the  valuable 
information  gained  by  him  in.  these  talks. 


3.  Letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon.  MEA,  File  No.  S/122/15/62,  p.  1/corr. 
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To  achieve  this  object  with  the  utmost  economy  of  time  and  expenditure, 
a  new  technology  and  methods  commensurate  with  the  growing  scope  and 
functions  of  the  implementation  programme  will  be  required.  In  this  regard, 
the  experience  and  the  special  skills  gained  by  your  Officials  will  be  an  invaluable 
aid  to  us. 

I  shall  therefore  be  grateful  if  you  will  kindly  assist  us  further  with  one  or 
two  of  your  outstanding  Officials  who  will  be  of  use  to  us  in  the  urgent  and 
important  work  relating  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Public  Service  and  evolving 
methods,  of  evaluating  project  implementation  in  our  Development  Programme. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  specially  mention  the  name  of  Shri  Indarjit  Singh, 
Director,  Organization  &  Methods,  of  your  Cabinet  Secretariat.  It  will  be  a 
gesture  which  I  shall,  always  deeply  appreciate  if  you  will  for  the  present  help 
us  by  causing  the  release  of  this  Officer  as  early  as  possible  for  service  with 
my  Government. 

With  kindest  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Sirimavo  R.D.  Bandaranaike 


4.  Isaiah  Berlin  to  Humayun  Kabir:  Meeting  with  Nehru4 

[Refer  to  item  284  and  appendix  13] 


28  November,  1961 

“I  can  go  on  thanking  you  forever — at  least  I  would  try  but  it  would  be  terribly 
tedious  for  you.  Even  gratitude  can  become  cloying  and  set  up  a  counter  reaction. 
Firstly  let  me  thank  you  (all  the  same)  for  arranging  the  interview  with  the 
Prime  Minister.5  It  was  absolutely  fascinating.  He  kept  us  there  (when  he  saw 
my  wife,6  he  said  “I  did  not  expect  you!”  but  relented  later)  for  over  an  hour 
and  although  he  was  tired,  talked  marvellously.  His  charm  and  intelligence  and 
humanity  seem  to  me  peerless  in  the  world  today.  I  like  meeting  great  men  very 
much,  even  once.  After  it  I  hear  their  voices  and  see  their  gestures  when  I  read 
them  or  about  them,  and  it  makes  a  gigantic  difference.  Einstein,  Churchill, 
Weizmann,  Stravinsky,  Picasso,  Russell,  Eliot,  Malraux,  Virginia  Woolf  are  all 
persons  of  authentic  genius:  all  marvellous  (I  am  by  nature  a  hero- worshipper, 


4.  Letter,  copy,  address  not  recorded,  but  presumably  from  Oxford.  NMML,  H.  Kabir 
Papers,  F.  No.  13/1960-61. 

5.  On  23  November  1961. 

6.  Aline  de  Gunzbourg,  Isaiah  Berlin’s  wife. 
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looking  for  feet  to  sit  at;  lacking  them  at  the  moment)  to  remember.  Let  me  tell 
you  the  exquisite  aesthetic  gifts  of  Mr  Nehru — the  astonishing  preservation  of 
so  much  sensibility,  capacity  for  personal  relationship  with  individual  human 
beings  (Foster’s  sense)  despite  a  public  position  and  achievement  which  is 
bound  to  be  destructive  of  private  values — this  seemed  to  me  a  great  asset, 
moral  and  aesthetic,  for  the  human  race.  I  remember  Tagore  and  he  was  much 
more  a  public  monument:  so  were  Romain  Rolland  and  all  our  socialists,  even 
Tawney7  whom  I  know  very  well,  years  ago.  As  for  Roosevelt,  Shaw,  Masaryk. 
Mr  Nehru  has  saved  his  private  face  evidently  in  the  act  of  giving  all  to  public 
issues.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  also  because  Mr  Nehru  kept  us.  Aline  could 
not  go  to  the  Tagore  play  at  all  (we  arrived  at  6  pm  and  left  at  7.45).  Do  use  me 
for  any  Indian  purposes  in  England.  I  love  India  very  much.” 


5.  From  B.  Patnaik:  Modern  Technology  for  Orissa8 

[Refer  to  items  95  and  96] 


1st  December,  1961 

Respected  Panditji, 

I  am  writing  to  you  today  when  perhaps  my  mind  is  more  than  ordinarily 
troubled.  During  my  tours  and  during  the  State  Political  Conference  that  we 
had  a  fortnight  ago,  men,  women  and  children  in  their  thousands  have  stampeded 
around  me.  When  I  speak  to  them  of  our  programme,  when  I  lay  before  them 
the  future  that  is  ours,  their  eyes  sparkle  and  I  feel  in  tune  with  them  for  that 
moment.  After  that,  darkness.  I  wish  to  be  with  my  people  in  mind  all  the  time 
to  be  able  to  talk  to  them,  argue  with  them,  explain  the  vast  complexities  of 
modern  science  and  technology,  in  the  language  that  they  can  understand.  But 
the  whole  thing  eludes  me  by  the  time  my  thoughts  are  processed  through  the 
administrative  apparatus  and  reaches  the  people  in  a  language  devoid  of  its 
emotional  origin. 

I  write  to  you  in  this  vein  not  because  I  feel  defeated,  as  such  a  thought  is 
contrary  to  my  very  being,  but  because  I  want  to  build  up  a  machinery  by 
which  I  can  reach  out  to  the  people  whenever  I  want  to  convey  something  to 
them. 


7.  Richard  Henry  Tawney,  1880-1962,  the  historian. 

8.  Letter  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa.  PMO,  File  No.  1 7(43)/56-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  94- 
A. 
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You  know  that  this  State  is  the  lowliest  of  the  lowest  in  every  field  of 
human  endeavour.  Yet  I  have  been  assigned  the  job  to  build  out  of  this  morass 
of  poverty  and  ignorance  an  army  of  Engineers,  Scientists,  Doctors  and 
Teachers.  I  am  also  expected  to  build  out  of  this  centre  of  depression,  competent 
writers,  dramatists,  artists  and  poets,  sportsmen  and  adventurers,  so  as  to 
blend  our  exciting  heritage  with  the  ingenuity  and  apparatus  of  the  modem 
man. 

To  give  a  breakthrough  to  the  people  in  this  State,  I  have  taken  three 
decisions: 

(a)  to  give  them  something  big  and  understandable  like  the  Paradeep  Port  which 
must  necessarily  and  continuously  grow  and  develop  and  which  has  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  entire  people  of  this  State;9 

(b)  to  carry  machines  to  the  villages  through  the  Panchayat  Cooperative 
industries  by  which  I  can  show  them  how  the  machine  produces  greater 
wealth  and  the  surplus  required  to  provide  better  amenities  to  themselves; 
revise  the  education  system  to  back  up  such  a  programme;  and 

(c)  to  give  Panchayats  very  considerable  powers  and  have  repeated  conferences 
and  discourses  with  them,  so  that  I  can  transmit  modem  knowledge  and 
generate  a  thought  process  in  the  entire  countryside. 

In  this  connection  I  have  also  decided  to  amend  the  Gram  Panchayat  Act 
where  the  “Adalti  Panchayats”  will  be  constituted  by  women  only.  I  want  to  do 
this  for  the  simple  reason  that  for  centuries  women  in  our  countryside  have 
remained  and  continue  to  remain  vassals  of  men.  In  one  field  of  human  activity, 
i.e.  dispensation  of  ordinary  justice,  where  woman  is  better  suited  than  man,  I 
want  them  to  have  and  develop  that  sense  of  authority  and  power  by  which 
process  alone  they  can  find  their  base.  I  am  told  by  my  Law  Department  that 
this  may  fall  foul  of  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  see  why,  because  this  is  one  of 
the  ways  by  which  women  in  our  country  could  be  uplifted. 

Besides  these  three,  I  am  taking  steps  to  revive  our  great  heritage  of  culture 
and  adventure  and  translate  them  into  modem  methods.  I  think  I  would  be  able 
to  drive  the  piles  through  the  morass  in  the  coming  five  years,  on  which  the 
foundations  can  be  built.  I  need  one  instrument  most  imperatively  and  that  is 
the  quickest  means  to  reach  the  people,  whenever  I  wish  to  reach  them.  The 
only  thing  I  can  think  of  in  terms  of  modem  technology  is  a  network  of  television 
covering  each  of  my  Panchayats  which  number  about  3000.  If  I  can  get  at  the 
people  and  talk  to  them  and  tell  them  my  hopes  and  despair  and  how  we  together 
can  build  up  a  great  future,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  raise  the  whole  people  to 


9.  See  SWJN/SS/70/  items  255,  257  and  appendix  67. 
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momentous  heights  of  work  and  sacrifice.  I  ask  this  from  you  as  a  gift.  If  you 
cannot  give  it  to  me  as  a  gift,  I  will  prune  my  budget  to  find  this  money.  But  I 
want  it  urgently.  Please  help  me. 

With  personal  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
B.  Patnaik 


6.  From  Mahavir  Tyagi:  Politics  in  Ticket  Distribution10 

[Refer  to  item  35] 


3  December  1961 

3ft, 

sciisuk  ftr?  %  3ftr  RRpfcr  % 

WT  ciiRdiil'  %  sft  f^RTT  I  RtPft 

fefR:  R  fejT  qi€f  if  c-Mci^K  3TW&  RRT  JRTTTIHT  T5T 1 1 

^  #nf  %  qr^f  3  ’ft  ^  ^  #  i  q?  cb#  *rfkr 

I,  #r  fere  ^  TufcR  m  #jt  #  re  Hrerr  i  nr  ^  reRt 

%  g5f  fSRT  %  refa  re  3R#R  #TT  #T  ffeT  W  $  3TFT  ’TT  3TfeTT  I  qft 
fe  reror  qfe  %  ffe  ir  I,  #  t  wtf  ^tt  fe  rer  #  ferfM  3 

?TRT  ^  fep  1 1  retfe  1fef  if  ^f^klch  feref  cBT  refc  cfe-  ^  1 1 

3TPRRT 

Rfeft? 


[Translation  begins: 

Dear  Jawaharlalji, 

Before  your  visit  to  Allahabad  I  got  to  know  from  Sardar  Jogendra  Singh  and 
Keshava  Dev  Malaviya,  that  some  members  of  the  ‘High  Command’  have  hinted 
to  Shri  Ajit  Prasad  that  Tyagi  should  not  be  given  a  Congress  ticket  as  his 
behaviour  towards  you  is  objectionable.  After  that  many  members  discussed 
the  same  in  the  Party  office.  I  believe  absolutely  none  of  this  and  for  the  sake 
of  a  ticket  I  cannot  compromise  my  freedom  to  speak.  But,  by  sidelining  me 


10.  Letter  from  Lok  Sabha  MP,  Congress,  from  Dehradun,  UP. 
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this  way,  the  Party  will  be  put  to  a  disadvantage  and  you  will  earn  a  bad  name. 
If  my  removal  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Party,  I  would  advise  that  your  name  not 
be  dragged  into  it  as  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  having  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  members  within  a  Party. 


Yours 

Mahavir 

Translation  ends] 


7.  From  Vishnu  Sahay:  Convenor  for  the  Science 
Advisory  Committee11 

[Refer  to  item  242] 

When  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Cabinet  was  first  constituted. 
Prof.  M.S.  Thacker12was  appointed  Convenor,  the  Secretary-General13  the 
Chairman,  and  the  Cabinet  Secretary,  the  Vice-Chairman.  In  practice  I  acted  as 
Chairman  at  most  of  the  meetings  and  on  Shri  Raghavan  Pillai’s  departure  I 
was  formally  appointed  Chairman. 

When  the  question  of  reconstitution  of  the  Committee  came  up  at  the  last 
meeting,  Prof.  Thacker  said  it  would  be  appropriate  if  he  continued  to  be 
designated  as  Convenor,  as  though  the  secretariat  for  the  Committee  was 
provided  by  the  Cabinet  Secretariat,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  scientific 
letter  writing  involved  which  he  did  on  behalf  of  the  Committee.  Dr  Bhabha14 
demurred  at  the  idea  of  anybody  being  a  convenor.  The  other  members  made 
no  comments  on  this.  Dr  Bhabha  has  now  followed  up  with  the  letter  dated 
December  1,  1961,  which  I  place  below. 

During  the  4  years  that  I  have  worked  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  no 
question  of  anybody  working  as  Convenor  has  arisen.  Some  of  the  problems 
have  been  thrown  up  by  the  scientist  members  and  many  by  my  Organisation 
and  Methods  man.  One  of  our  main  activities  has  been  to  try  to  establish  a 
proper  relationship  between  the  scientific  institutions  and  the  Secretariat  and 


1 1 .  Note,  4  December  1961,  from  the  Cabinet  Secretary.  Cabinet  Secretariat,  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology,  File  No.  84/2/GF-60. 

1 2.  Secretary,  Department  of  Science  and  Technology. 

13.  Secretary-General,  MEA,  N.  Raghavan  Pillai. 

14.  Homi  Bhabha,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Secretary  in  the 
Department  of  Atomic  Energy. 
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Audit.  On  the  basis  of  experience,  therefore,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  Convenor 
is  necessary.  But  Prof.  Thacker  will  take  it  as  a  slur  if  he  is  dropped  as  Convenor. 


8.  From  Harold  Macmillan:  Congo15 

[Refer  to  item  273] 

With  the  Congo  again  the  headlines,  I  am  very  anxious  that  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  between  our  two  Governments  such  as  occurred  in 
September.16 

I  realise  that  in  this  instance  the  UN  Forces  in  Katanga  have  had  to  fight 
back  in  self-defence  and  I  share  what  must  be  your  anxieties  for  the  safety  of 
Indian  and  other  UN  Forces  who  have  been  placed  in  this  exceedingly  difficult 
position.  I  know  your  troops  will  conduct  themselves  with  their  usual  courage 
and  discipline. 

As  you  know  it  has  always  been  our  hope  that  the  problems  of  the  Congo 
could  be  settled  and  its  unity  achieved  without  the  use  of  force,  and  that  the 
proper  role  of  the  UN  was  conciliation  and  mediation.  It  is  my  sincere  wish 
that  once  the  UN  have  secured  their  position  the  process  of  negotiations  can  be 
taken  up  again  with  greater  success  than  in  the  past  and  that  a  speedy  end  will 
be  brought  to  the  apparently  endless  problems  which  beset  this  unhappy  country. 

You  should  know  that  we  are  in  touch  with  Welensky17  and  have  asked 
him  (though  I  am  sure  he  will  be  doing  this  already)  to  tighten  up  controls  on 
the  Rhodesian  border  in  every  way  possible. 

You  may  have  seen  that  Alec  Home18  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  this 
afternoon  that  the  UN  Forces  of  course  had  the  right  to  defend  themselves 
against  attack. 

Harold  Macmillan 


15.  Telegram,  received  in  New  Delhi  on  7  December  1961.  MEA,  File  No.  A-II/1 01/1 3/62, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  51-52/corr. 

16.  See  SWJN/SS/7 1/item  334. 

1 7.  Roy  Welensky,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nysaland. 

1 8.  Alec  Douglas-Home,  British  F oreign  Secretary. 
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9.  From  Lala  Duni  Chand:  Beware  of  Prithvi  Singh  Azad19 

[Refer  to  item  39] 

I  sent  two  telegrams  and  a  letter  to  the  Congress  President,  the  General  Secretary 
AICC  and  the  Home  Minister  offering  my  services  to  help  them  in  the  selection 
of  suitable  candidates  for  the  Punjab  Assembly  but  they  did  not  even 
acknowledge.  There  is  however  a  scandalous  case  of  Shri  Prithvi  Singh  Azad 
to  which  I  must  draw  your  kind  attention.  I  received  the  information  given 
hereby  from  Shri  Amar  Nath  Vidyalankar  Education  Minister  and  you  can  verify 
from  him.  The  position  that  Shri  Prithvi  Singh  Azad,  Ex  Minister  Punjab,  holds 
as  MLC  and  otherwise  is  due  to  the  Hon’ble  Shri  Jagjivan  Ram,  Railway  Minister. 
It  was  arranged  between  him  and  the  ruling  party  of  the  Punjab  that  he  would 
help  this  Party  provided  that  his  man  Prithvi  Singh  Azad  is  helped  in  every  way 
and  it  was  after  this  bargain  that  Prithvi  Singh  Azad  became  MLC  and  got  a 
number  of  quotas  permits  and  licences  out  of  which  he  has  enormously  enriched 
himself.  Before  he  became  a  Minister  he  was  a  man  of  no  substance  whatsoever. 
It  is  through  acts  of  worst  corruption  that  he  has  become  fabulously  rich.  He 
has  built  two  costly  houses  one  at  Chandigarh  and  the  second  near  Kharar.  If 
an  enquiry  is  made  into  his  riches  it  would  surely  be  proved  that  he  could  not 
get  so  rich  out  of  his  legitimate  income.  Among  all  the  candidates  nominated 
his  choice  is  the  worst  and  most  scandalous  in  the  eyes  of  people  of  Ambala 
District  and  my  personal  opinion  about  him  is  the  same.  I  am  writing  a  similar 
letter  to  Shri  Lai  Bahadur  Shastriji  also.  I  hope  whosoever  deals  with  such 
letters  addressed  to  you  personally  will  immediately  bring  it  to  your  notice. 
Please  do  take  action  in  this  case  before  it  is  too  late. 


10.  From  Gulzarilal  Nanda:  Paradip  Port20 

[Refer  to  item  95] 


Planning  Commission 
New  Delhi 
11th  December,  1961 


My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

Kindly  refer  to  your  letter  No.  2352-PMH/61  dated  5th  December,  1961,  regarding 
the  project  for  the  development  of  the  Paradip  Port.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  letter 


1 9.  Letter,  8  December  1961,  from  a  Congress  leader  and  advocate,  Ambala  city,  Punjab. 

20.  Letter  from  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commission.  PMO,  File  No.  17(43)/ 
56-64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  97-A. 
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dated  September  16,  1961,  we  had  considered  the  project  in  consultation  with 
the  State  Government  and  the  Central  Ministries  concerned.  The  project  certainly 
has  attractive  features  and  we  are  quite  sympathetic  to  it.  In  view,  however,  of 
the  fact  that  the  project  involves  a  large  outlay  of  the  order  of  Rs  45  crores,  we 
suggested  that  detailed  project  reports  be  drawn  up  (a)  for  the  development  of 
Paradip  as  an  all-weather  port  and  (b)  for  the  development  of  connected  iron 
ore  mines.  I  understand  that  the  State  Government  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
Central  Ministries  of  Transport  and  Communications  and  Steel,  Mines  and 
Fuel  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  these  reports.  After  consulting  the 
Transport  Ministry,  the  Orissa  Government  are  about  to  enter  into  contract 
with  Messrs  Rendel,  Palmer  and  Tritton  for  preparing  a  project  report  for  the 
port.  It  is  very  unlikely,  however,  that  these  reports  will  be  ready  in  the  next 
month  or  so,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  take  further  steps. 

I  understand  that  the  site  for  the  location  of  the  port  has  not  yet  been 
finally  determined.  The  investigations  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  the 
site  for  the  port  are  in  progress  at  the  Poona  Research  Station.  Until  these 
investigations  are  completed  and  final  selection  of  the  site  for  the  port  made,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  will  be  appropriate  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  for  the 
port. 


Yours  sincerely, 
G.L.  Nanda 


11.  From  Pyarelal:  Gandhi,  Kashmir  and  the  Security 
Council21 

[Refer  to  item  85 ] 


The  11th  December,  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

I  have  your  letter.  Many  thanks  for  telling  me  what  the  point  at  issue  was.  This 
was  not  clear  from  Dahyabhai’s  letter. 

Even  in  regard  to  referring  the  issue  of  aggression  to  the  Security  Council, 
I  have  nowhere  said  in  my  book22  that  it  was  done  “against  Bapu’s  wish.”  What 
I  have  said  is  that  Bapu  was  not  “enamoured”  of  taking  “any  Indo-Pakistan 

21.  Letter  from  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  secretary.  MEA,  File  No.  2(35)/61-KV,  pp.  7-8/corr. 

22.  Pyarelal,  Mahatma  Gandhi:  The  Last  Phase,  Volume  I  (Ahmedabad:  Navjivan  Publishing 
House),  1956  and  Pyarelal,  Mahatma  Gandhi:  The  Last  Phase,  Volume  II  (Ahmedabad: 
Navjivan  Publishing  House),  1958. 
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dispute  to  an  outside  organization.”  (p.  498)  This  is  quite  different  from  saying 
that  the  issue  of  Kashmir’s  aggression — apart  from  the  Kashmir  question — 
was  referred  to  the  UNO  “against  Bapu’s  wishes”  or  in  the  teeth  of  his 
disapproval. 

I  have  explained  in  the  book  that  Bapu  was  not  enamoured  of  going  to  the 
UNO  for  a  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  question,  because,  apart  from  other  things, 
he  had  well-grounded  fears  that  India  would  not  get  a  fair  deal  in  the  UNO.  He, 
therefore,  wanted  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  UNO.  But  he  knew  that  the  Indian 
Union  Government  could  not  do  it  unless  Pakistan  played  the  game.  He, 
therefore,  again  and  again  appealed  to  the  Pakistan  Government  to  become 
“pak”,  and  make  an  “open  and  sincere  confession  of  past  lapses”  as  a  preliminary 
to  “thrashing  out  the  Kashmir  question”  with  the  Indian  Union  Government 
directly. 

When  his  fears  regarding  the  UN  came  true,  he  again  expressed  his 
disappointment  with  the  way  in  which  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  was  dealing  with  the  Kashmir  question.  Instead  of  considering 
India’s  complaint  and  getting  the  aggression  vacated,  the  stage  was  being  set 
to  ask  India  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Kashmir  as  preliminary  to  the  holding 
of  a  plebiscite  which  would  decide  the  future  of  Kashmir.  It  seemed  to  have 
become  a  packed  body,  where  falsehood  and  prevarication  enjoyed  a  high 
premium.  “Today  they  are  preparing  to  put  Pandit  Nehru’s  Government  in  the 
dock”,  he  remarked  during  his  journey  back  from  dargah.  “Unless  we  are 
extremely  wary,  we  shall  come  out  with  our  name  tarnished.”  ( The  Last  Phase , 
Vol.  II,  p.  763) 

The  warning  in  the  last  sentence  was  addressed  to  the  communalists,  whose 
activities  the  Pakistan  Government  was  trying  to  exploit  in  order  to  discredit 
the  Indian  Union  in  the  UNO. 

You  will  see  from  this  that  I  have  been  pretty  careful  about  what  I  have 
written  in  my  book  about  Kashmir.  On  hearing  from  Dahyabhai,  I  shall  make 
all  this  clear  to  him  also.  He  left  for  Bombay  that  very  day  and  my  reply  had 
consequently  to  be  posted  to  his  Bombay  address. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  in  The  Last  Phase  I  have  not  made  a  single 
statement  that  I  had  not  most  carefully  weighed  or  for  which  I  had  not  an 
authentic  basis.  I  would,  therefore,  ask  you  the  favour  of  prima  facie  discounting 
any  statement  claiming  to  be  based  on  it  that  may  appear  to  be  wrong  or 
irresponsible,  unless  on  a  reference  to  the  book  or  to  me  it  is  found  to  be 
otherwise. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Pyarelal 
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12.  From  Surendranath  Dwivedy:  Paradip23 

[Refer  to  item  99] 


Camp  -  Tirtol 
11.12.1961 

Respected  Panditji, 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  you  propose  to  spend  a  night  at  Paradip  in  January 
2,  1962,  while  on  your  visit  to  Orissa  in  connection  with  the  Science  Congress 
session.  I  welcome  this  visit  of  yours  specially  when  it  is  in  my  constituency. 

From  the  top  speed  with  which  official  machinery  has  been  working  to 
make  this  visit  of  yours  a  success  and  the  preparations  that  are  being  made  by 
the  Local  Officers  for  public  gatherings  at  places  on  your  way  to  Paradip,  I 
presume  it  is  an  official  tour.  Obviously  you  would  not  like  Government 
machinery  to  be  utilised  for  making  arrangements  such  as  cleaning  of  fields  etc 
for  purposes  of  election  speeches.  I  am  sure  your  visit  would  infuse  a  new 
spirit  amongst  the  villagers  to  make  them  more  development  minded. 

As  you  are  most  probably  aware,  it  is  a  general  desire  of  the  people  of 
Orissa  that  Paradip  should  be  developed  as  an  all-weather  port.  Not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  progress  of  the  development  of  this  undeveloped  region, 
but  from  the  larger  interest  of  the  country,  it  is  essential  that  such  a  port  in  the 
East  Coast  is  established  after  the  loss  of  Chittagong.  It  will  open  the  way  for 
export  of  iron  ore  to  Japan  and  other  countries.  We  have  been  demanding  this 
in  the  Parliament  for  the  last  several  years.  Even  on  the  21st  November,  1961 
in  the  Lok  Sabha,  Dr  Subbarayan  said  that  there  need  not  be  any  agitation  for 
this  port  at  the  present  moment  as  no  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Third 
Plan.  Shri  Raj  Bahadur  also  stated  that  the  feasibility  of  making  it  an  all  weather 
port  has  yet  to  be  recommended  by  the  technical  experts.  So  far  as  my 
information  goes,  it  is,  at  present,  functioning  as  a  minor  port  and  has  not  been 
declared  a  medium  port  even. 

It  is  published  in  Oriya  papers  that  you  will  inaugurate  Paradip  as  an  all- 
weather  port  on  January  2nd.  Nothing  would  make  us  happier  than  this.  We 
would  like  you  or  the  Government  of  India  to  make  a  firm  announcement  that 
Paradip  would  be  developed  as  an  all-weather  port  and  that  the  work  would 
[be]  completed  during  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan  and  for  which  necessary 
provision  would  be  made.  If  for  any  reasons,  the  Government  of  India  or  the 


23.  Letter  from  Lok  Sabha  MP,  PSP.  NMML,  Surendranath  Dwivedy  Papers,  III  Instalment, 
Subject  File  No.  37  (Part  I),  p.  130. 
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Planning  Commission  is  not  in  a  position  to  come  to  such  a  decision,  I  hope 
you  will  please  in  course  of  your  speeches  here  make  the  position  clear. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Surendranath  Dwivedy 


13.  From  Humayun  Kabir:  Zaki  Saleh’s  Books  and  Isaiah 
Berlin’s  Letter24 

[Refer  to  item  284 ] 


December  12,  1961 

We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  inaugural  speech  at  the  Asian  History 
Congress,  for  this  has  not  only  given  it  a  flying  start  but  also  set  the  tone  of  the 
discussion.25  Some  of  the  papers  were  not  only  controversial  but  almost 
vituperative,  but  in  the  discussions,  the  writers  displayed  considerable 
moderation  and  reasonableness.26 

I  am  sending  you  two  books  presented  to  you  by  Dr  Zaki  Saleh,  one  of  the 
distinguished  participants. 

I  am  also  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  copy  of  a  letter  from  Isaiah 
Berlin.27 1  am  very  glad  that  you  were  able  to  give  him  some  time,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  intellectuals  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
of  Europe.  I  think  he  will  in  future  be  a  real  friend  of  India. 


Humayun  Kabir 


24.  Letter  from  the  Minister  for  Scientific  Research  and  Cultural  Affairs.  NMML,  Humayun 
Kabir  Papers,  F.  No.  13/1960-61.  Copy. 

25.  Item  218. 

26.  A  special  symposium  on  the  question  “Should  history  be  rewritten?”  in  which  the 
following  scholars  participated:  K.M.  Pannikar,  J.  Needham,  T.  Yamamoto,  N.A.  Faris 
and  J.  Filliozat.  See  the  Hindusthan  Standard,  4  December  1961,  p.  3.  See  also,  Norman 
D.  Palmer,  Note  on  the  First  Asian  History  Congress,  Asian  Survey,  and  Vol.  I,  No.  12, 
February  1962,  pp.  39-40  for  a  summary  of  the  event. 

27.  See  appendix  4. 
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14.  From  B.  Patnaik:  The  Paradip  Dream28 

[Refer  to  items  97  and  98] 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  No.  2408-PMH/61  dated  the  12th  December  1961. 

There  appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding  about  the  nature  of  your  visit 
to  Paradeep.  The  Port  and  Ore  Project,  with  an  Express  Highway  through  the 
worst  affected  flooded  areas,  has  become  a  symbol  of  progress  and  prosperity 
for  the  people  of  this  State.  Four  Engineering  Divisions  have  moved  into  the 
area  to  carry  out  the  project.  People  are  voluntarily  giving  up  land  for  building 
the  92-mile  road.  Ore  development  which  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  State’s 
Third  Five  Year  Plan  is  going  apace  with  the  active  assistance  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  Port  itself  is  comparatively  a  small  part  of  the  whole  project.  It  is 
simply  a  couple  of  break- waters,  a  half-mile  long  channel,  a  turning  bay  and  a 
1200  feet  canal  wharf.  The  Poona  Research  Institute  is  carrying  on,  under  my 
instructions,  certain  wave  actions  for  the  worst  type  of  cyclone.  I  wanted  this 
because  it  would  help  me  to  determine  the  length  of  the  channel  which  will 
diminish  the  wave  action  during  stormy  seasons. 

I  would  like  to  state  here  that  the  experts  do  not  and  will  not  determine  the 
exact  location  of  the  port  site.  The  experts  discuss  with  me  and  give  me  their 
advice  and,  as  to  the  exact  point  where  the  centre  line  would  be  drawn  for  the 
inland  channel  I  have  to  take  a  decision  and  this  decision  has  already  been 
taken.  I  am  now  busy  with  taking  the  actual  borings  at  different  points  to 
determine  the  soil,  quantum  and  time  of  dredging.  Enough  care  has  been  taken 
to  ensure  that  river  action  will  not  deposit  soil  within  the  port  area  for,  say,  the 
next  two  hundred  years.  The  port  will  be  a  simple  one  and  would  initially  cost 
only  about  7  to  8  crores  of  rupees.  This  is  going  to  be  a  poor  man’s  fare.  Only 
when  the  ore  traffic  is  started  in  a  big  way  and  profits  are  made  by  the  State 
Corporation,  the  same  would  be  ploughed  back  to  expand  the  port  and  have  all 
the  niceties  demanded  by  a  modern  port.  Initially  the  whole  project  cost  is  kept 
down  to  around  Rs.  25  crores.  The  necessary  funds  have  been  allocated  in  our 
budget  to  acquire  the  land  and  tenders  for  the  bridges  for  the  Express  Highway 
has  been  issued.  We  begin  work  this  season.  The  entire  project  has  been  geared 
up  for  intensified  action.  Foreign  loans  in  the  shape  of  dredgers  and  some 
equipment  are  under  negotiation  with  Italy  and  Japan  outside  the  Third  Five 
Year  Plan  credits.  Repayments  in  shape  of  export  of  iron  ore  will  begin  during 
the  Fourth  Plan  period.  At  that  time  I  expect  to  supplement  about  Rs  20  crores 


28.  Letter,  15  December  1961,  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  Orissa.  Salutation  not  available. 
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a  year  of  foreign  exchange  to  the  Nation’s  pool  outside  the  repayment  of  the 
loan. 

Your  going  to  Paradeep  is  symbolic  of  your  relentless  interest  in  national 
effort.  Also  you  are  not  laying  the  foundation  stone  for  the  port.  When  I 
mentioned  that  you  were  inaugurating  the  port,  it  was  a  wrong  description 
unintentionally  made.  The  inauguration  of  the  port  will  be  made  only  when  the 
port  is  constructed  and  that  will  be  done  only  after  the  whole  project  is  cleared 
by  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  Finance  Ministry  and  the  entire  project  is 
ready.  At  present  the  work  on  the  road  has  started  already,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  whole  project  and  it  is  at  that  time  this  visit  of  yours  will  give  a  great  fillip 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  towards  rapid  execution  of  this  work.  The 
stone  is  put  up  only  to  commemorate  your  visit  to  enthuse  the  people  and  the 
administration  for  taking  up  this  project  in  right  earnest.  In  fact,  the  inscription 
on  the  stone  will  read  as  follows: 

“Willed  by  the  people  I  commend  you  to  this  yet  another  national  adventure.” 

This  does  not  therefore  commit  you  to  any  time  or  finance  schedule  and 
the  Government  of  India  will  be  free  to  take  its  decisions  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  road  which  would  serve  the  ore  traffic  as  well  as  the  chronically 
flood  afflicted  areas,  has  been  taken  up  and  would  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1964.  Paradeep  port  is  already  an  approved  project  in  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan 
and  about  Rs  2  crores  have  been  provided  in  the  plan  itself.  Taking  the  worst 
view,  i.e.,  if  no  additional  funds  could  be  arranged  during  the  Third  Plan  period, 
the  completion  of  the  port  may  take  a  couple  of  years  more. 

I  have  today  discussed  the  details  with  Morarji  Bhai29  here.  He  has  kindly 
agreed  to  finalise  the  financial  terms  immediately  after  the  elections. 

Needless  to  say  that  there  is  great  enthusiasm  all  over  the  State  about  your 
visit  to  Paradeep.  It  would  be  a  disaster  to  go  back  on  it  in  any  way. 

During  your  one  and  half  day’s  stay  here,  I  have  arranged  three  public 
meetings.  Two  of  these  happen  to  be  in  Surendra  Dwivedy’s  constituency.30  In 
fact  the  entire  route  to  Paradeep  goes  through  his  constituency.  Consequently 
he  is  rather  upset  and  would  like  to  declare  that  the  entire  Paradeep  venture  is 
a  myth.  Just  now  concentrated  work  is  going  on  in  that  area  to  expand  the 
road,  strengthen  the  bridges  and  lay  down  roads  to  the  site  to  carry  stones, 


29.  Morarji  Desai,  the  Finance  Minister. 

30.  On  2  January  1962,  Nehru  spoke  at  a  public  meeting  in  Raghunathpur;  on  3  January,  he 
unveiled  a  granite  column  at  Paradip,  addressed  an  election  meeting  at  Kujang  and  attended 
the  NCC  closing  day  at  Cuttack.  See  The  Hindustan  Times,  3  and  4  January  1962,  p.  1 
and  pp.  6,  12  respectively.  See  also  SWJN/SS/74. 
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materials  etc.  All  this  is  giving  great  confidence  to  the  people  in  the  Government, 
with  consequential  liquidation  of  Surendra  Dwivedy’s  influence  in  the  area. 
People  do  not  take  him  seriously  any  more.31 
I  trust  you  will  find  this  in  order. 


[Biju  Patnaik] 


15.  From  B.V.  Keskar:  Asia  Magazine  Wants  Entry32 

[Refer  to  item  188] 


December  16,  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

I  understand  that  the  representatives  of  the  ASIA  magazines  Ltd.  of  Hongkong 
are  going  to  see  you  and  I  am  attaching  herewith  a  note  which  gives  the  facts 
regarding  this  case. 

They  are  really  trying  to  persuade  Government  to  change  the  Cabinet 
decision  that  foreign-owned  newspapers  shall  not  get  permission  to  be  published 
here. 

I  do  not  think  circumstances  have  arisen  either  to  change  the  decision  or 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  this  paper.  This  weekly  wants  to  be  distributed 
as  a  Supplement  to  The  Times  of  India  for  its  Sunday  edition. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  invalidating  the  Price-Page  Act,  a 
price  war  has  already  started  amongst  newspapers  and  it  is  the  contention  of 
other  dailies  in  India  that  this  is  another  way  by  which  The  Times  of  India 
wants  to  boost  itself  up  by  giving  additional  material  to  the  public  in  a  very 
cheap  way. 

The  international  political  aspect  of  the  matter  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
note.33 


Yours  sincerely, 
B.V.  Keskar 


31.  See  item  99. 

32.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting.  PMO,  File  No.  43(1 77)/6 1  - 
64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  2-A. 

3  3 .  Excerpts  from  note  attached  with  this  letter  are  available  at  the  NMML  but  have  not  been 
reproduced  here. 
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16.  From  V.R.  Krishna  Iyer:  Repression  in  Kerala34 

[Refer  to  item  89] 

I  write  this  letter  with  mixed  feelings  and  mixed  hopes.  Why  should  I  disturb 
you  at  this  grave  hour  of  Goan  crisis?  And  what  weight  will  you  attach  to  my 
version,  when  it  is  uncomplimentary  to  the  coalition  Government  in  Kerala? 
But  I  have  no  personal  or  political  interest  to  serve  in  the  matter  and  leave  it  to 
you  to  ignore  this  letter  or  act  on  it.  Of  course,  I  address  you  as  our  national 
leader  and  not  as  the  chief  personality  of  the  Congress  party. 

There  is  a  Kisan  agitation,  with  Sri  A.K.  Gopalan  at  the  head,  going  on  for 
over  two  weeks  now,  spread  over  the  whole  State.  The  demands  are  moderate 
and  mainly  imply  an  effective  and  immediate  implementation  of  the  Kerala 
Agrarian  Relations  Act  and  kindred  matters  of  non-eviction  and  rehabilitation 
etc.  The  communist-led  Karshaka  Sangham  and  the  anti-communist-sponsored 
Malanad  Karshaka  Sangham  seem  to  agree  substantially  on  the  justice  of  the 
demands.  The  Government  meets  the  case  not  by  denying  the  reasonableness 
of  the  demands  but  by  saying  that  many  of  them  have  already  been  granted  and 
some  others  are  not  practicable.  Thus,  the  matter  is  pre-eminently  one  for 
discussion  and  early  action.  The  agitation  was  presumably  meant  to  prevent 
the  alleged  attitude  of  drift  adopted  by  Government,  after  exhausting  other 
processes  of  persuasion  and  pressure. 

The  course  of  action  adopted  was  picketing  of  public  offices,  more  or  less 
in  mild  and  admittedly  peaceful  form  (not  like  that  richly  organised,  quasi- 
violent,  wave-after- wave,  obstruction  business  resorted  to  in  Kerala  in  the  name 
of  “Vimochana  Samaram”,  to  overthrow  a  legally  constituted  Government).35 
Yet  I  do  not  fully  agree  with  this  struggle.  An  avowedly  non-political  agitation, 
calculated  to  have  catalytic  action  on  the  solution  of  agrarian  problems,  really 
calls  for  sober  response,  by  a  discussion  at  a  conference  followed  by  quick 
governmental  action  to  the  extent  of  the  greatest  common  measure  of  agreement. 
But  here  in  Kerala,  where  the  coalition  parties  are  a  sort  of  disunited  “doika” 
and  have  all  the  time  been  snarling  at  each  other,  this  Kisan  “struggle”  has  been 
wisely  used  to  unify  the  quarrelling  cabinet  and  partymen  instead  of  approaching 
the  issue  on  its  merits.  The  Home  Minister36  used  brave  words,  labelled  the 


34.  Letter,  1 7  December  1961,  from  MLAand  Advocate  in  Emakulam.  Salutation  not  available. 

35.  Referring  to  the  dismissal  of  the  CPI  government  under  E.M.S.  Nambudiripad  in  1959. 
See  SWJN/SS/5 1 /items  49-50  and  59-60.  See  also,  SWJN/SS/50/Section  on  Politics,  sub¬ 
section  Kerala. 

36.  PC.  Chacko. 
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agitation  political  war.and  the  PSP  Chief  Minister37  used  his  customary  phrases 
of  provocative  inconsequence.  In  short,  a  dispute  which  could  and  should 
have  been  negotiated  into  a  settlement  drifted  into  a  show  down.  To  the 
Communists,  I  had  made  no  secret  of  my  view  that  the  “struggle”  should  not 
be  prolonged.  Sri  Nambudiripad  told  me  on  the  13th  (December)  that  some 
formula  for  ending  the  agitation  on  a  reasonable  basis  had  been  broadly  reached 
when  he  met  Sri  Chacko,  the  Home  Minister.  But  somehow,  by  afternoon,  it 
fall  through.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  rival  versions  as  it  is  unprofitable.  My 
request  to  you  is  to  intervene  in  a  general  way  and  require  both  sides  to  adopt 
a  conciliatory  spirit  and  end  the  dispute.  Only  a  person  of  your  outstanding 
stature  in  our  national  life  can  deliver  the  goods.  And  you  know  that  in  public 
affairs,  generosity  pays  dividends  in  the  long  run. 

Another  matter  which  fills  me  with  anguish  is  the  scant  courtesy  shown  to 
civil  liberty  by  the  Home  Minister  of  Kerala.  The  British  made  Section  1 44 
notorious.  The  current  Kerala  Ministry  is  making  Section  151  (Cr.  P.C.)  odious 
by  misuse.  Preventive  arrest  under  certain  exceptional  circumstances  is  permitted 
by  this  provision.  But  quite  a  number  of  people  including  MLAs,  MPs,  advocates 
and  others  have  been  rounded  up  by  indiscriminate  use  of  this  section  although 
some  of  them  have  had  hardly  anything  to  do  with  the  present  agitation  and 
most  of  them  could  not  honestly  be  apprehended  under  Section  15 1 .  Of  course, 
the  policeman’s  report  will  always  be  there  and  no  Home  Minister  can  avoid 
political  responsibility  by  reading  a  police  diary!  Nor  can  the  courts  help  in 
such  matters  because,  in  law,  the  subjective  satisfaction  of  a  Police  Officer, 
which  is  the  foundation  for  this  arrest,  is  not  amenable  to  judicial  scrutiny  or 
review.  Thus,  it  looks  as  if  the  dearest  of  our  constitutional  guarantees,  namely, 
freedom  of  speech  and  movement,  is  precariously  subject  to  the  inscrutable 
opinion  of  a  Police  Sub  Inspector!  If  a  government  is  prepared  to  exploit  this 
legal  position,  hardly  anyone  could  claim  to  be  immune  to  “preventive  arrest.” 
Some  friends,  who  are  thoroughly  unhappy  about  the  Kisan  agitation,  have 
also  been  caged  by  this  cheap  expedient.  I  cannot  get  over  the  feeling  that  the 
Government  here  is  keeping  the  present  agitation  going,  so  that  the  active 
Communist  workers  and  lower  level  leaders  may  be  plucked  away  with  an  eye 
to  disabling  them  from  organising  for  the  coming  Parliament  elections.  I  wish 
this  suspicion  of  mine  were  untrue  but  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  was  most  unfair. 
My  main  entreaty  to  you,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  our  country,  is  to  assure 
yourself  that  nothing  is  done  by  any  government  in  any  State — Kerala  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  an  opprobrious  exception  this  time — which  will  handicap 


37.  Pattom  Thanu  Pillai. 
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a  political  party  from  preparing  for  the  general  elections  by  misuse  of  police 
power.  Else,  that  is  the  end  of  democracy. 

I  hope  I  would  not  have  written  this  letter  in  vain  and  indeed  I  still  have  full 
confidence  and  faith  in  your  high-minded  and  democratic  intercession. 

[V.R.  Krishna  Iyer] 


17.  From  S.K.  Dey:  Venkata  Rao’s  Literacy  Technique38 

[Refer  to  item  209] 

Minister  of  Community  Development  and  Cooperation 

India 
New  Delhi 
December  18,  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

Your  letter  No.  PMO/702/61  dated  the  16th  regarding  Venkata  Rao  referred  to 
you  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Himachal  Pradesh  is  a  happy  coincidence. 
I  had  already  put  the  man  in  touch  with  our  people  in  the  Ministry  who  were 
dealing  with  Social  Education,  including  adult  literacy,  on  hearing  from  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Venkata  Rao  is  going  out  to  Hyderabad  tomorrow  evening. 
We  are  planning,  without  any  fuss  or  publicity  in  the  press,  to  put  him  on  a 
three-month  test  programme  for  eradicating  illiteracy  from  the  villages  in  the 
territory  of  Delhi.  We  are  negotiating  with  the  Delhi  Administration  in  this  behalf 
and  we  should  be  able  to  put  Venkata  Rao  on  the  job  after  the  New  Year  day 
breaks  in. 

Incidentally,  Venkata  Rao  came  to  see  me  this  morning.  I  gave  him  a 
challenge  to  teach  me  the  Hindi  alphabet.  He  undertook  to  do  so  within  an  hour 
in  the  evening.  I  have  just  left  him.  It  will  interest  you  to  see  the  signature 
below  in  Hindi.  If  I  can  be  taught,  I  am  sure,  he  should  not  have  undue  difficulties 
with  others.  The  man  certainly  has  a  madness  about  him,  which  is  tending  to 
be  an  increasingly  rare  virtue  these  days.  I  am  most  anxious  to  get  the  best  out 
of  him.  I  would  let  you  know  what  happens  after  the  experiment  is  over. 

Yours  sincerely 
S.K.  Dey 


38.  Letter.  PMO,  File  No.  1 7/447/6 1-70-PMS,  Sr.  No.  33-A. 
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18.  From  D.P.  Mishra:  Better  Selection  of  Candidates39 

[Refer  to  item  48] 

I  returned  to  Sagar  yesterday.  Please  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  I  returned 
happier  than  I  would  have  done  if  I  had  been  given  the  ticket  applied  for  by  me. 
After  the  unfortunate  episode  of  1951 40  it  was  for  the  first  time  that  I  felt 
completely  reassured  by  what  you  told  me.  I  left  you  on  the  14th  instant 
completely  convinced  that  you  have  pardoned  me  and  that  you  would,  from 
time  to  time,  entrust  me  with  important  tasks  which  would  enable  me  to  serve 
you  and  the  nation  usefully  for  a  decade  or  two  more.  I  expect  some  instructions 
from  you  by  the  third  week  of  April  1962  when  the  University  of  Saugar  is  to 
elect  its  next  Vice-Chancellor. 

It  was  extremely  kind  of  you  to  grant  me  the  privilege  of  speaking  and 
writing  to  you  freely  as  of  old.  I  value  this  greatly  as  during  the  past  few  years 
I  have  had  a  feeling  of  suffocation  as  I  could  not  bring  to  your  notice  my 
reactions  to  various  events  in  the  country  and  abroad.  I  literally  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief  as  I  felt  that  I  have  received  something  infinitely  more  important  than 
a  ticket. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  business  of 
distributing  tickets.  I  have  been  associated  with  this  thing  since  1926. 1  feel  it 
is  for  the  first  time  that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  capacity  of  a  candidate 
to  succeed  in  the  constituency  allotted  to  him.  This  is  true  not  only  of  Madhya 
Pradesh  but  perhaps  of  a  number  of  other  States.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  would  be  facing  greater  opposition  this  time  than  in 
the  past.  I  have  been  wondering  since  I  left  Delhi  as  to  why  it  should  be  so.  I 
guess  that  the  factor  of  competence  to  win  the  election  has  been  lost  sight  of 
as  the  important  members  of  the  C.E.C.  have  been  all  the  time  busy  in  effecting 
compromises  between  the  rival  groups  in  the  Congress.  If  this  is  so  it  is  like 
counting  (distributing?)  chickens  before  they  have  been  hatched!  Although  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  would  do  very  well  in  the  elections  it  is  better  to  be 
cautious.  May  I  request  you  to  take  a  little  personal  interest  and  assure  yourself 
that  the  important  factor  of  success  has  been  given  the  importance  it  deserves? 

Thanking  you  for  all  the  grace  and  kindness  that  you  showered  on  me 
during  our  meeting. 


39.  Letter,  19th  December  1961,  from  Dwarka  Prasad  Mishra,  Gour  Bhavan,  Civil  Lines, 
Sagar,  Madhya  Pradesh.  Salutation  and  signature  not  available. 

40.  See  SWJN/SS/16  pt.  II/pp.  183-184,  188,  267  and  711. 
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19.  From  Ramakrishna  Bajaj:  Communists  infiltration 
through  Krishna  Menon41 

[Refer  to  item  64] 


5 1  Mahatma  Gandhi  Road, 

Bombay  1 
26th  December  1961 

Respected  Panditji, 

I  am  grateful  for  your  immediate  reply  dated  22nd  November  to  my  letter  to 
you  regarding  Shri  Krishna  Menon.42 1  am  deeply  moved  by  the  way  you  have 
replied  in  detail  and  tried  to  dispel  my  doubts. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  torn  by  an  inner  conflict — a  conflict  between 
my  loyalty  to  you  and  respect  for  your  judgement  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience  which  pull  me  in  the  opposite  direction,  on  the 
other.  To  go  against  your  views  is  for  me  almost  as  painful  as  going  against  the 
wishes  of  my  own  father.  This  conflict  has  become  more  acute  since  I  received 
your  letter.  All  these  days  some  of  us  have  been  discussing  various  aspects  of 
this  matter  in  the  light  of  what  you  have  written. 

You  have  asked  me  to  point  out  concrete  instances  against  Shri  Menon.  I 
am  enclosing  herewith  some  points. 

I  may  once  again  assure  you  that  I  have  full  faith  in  our  foreign  policy  as 
well  as  the  Congress  objectives  of  establishing  a  socialist  society  in  the  country. 
But  many  of  us  are  of  the  view  that  in  the  coming  few  years  the  Congress  will 
be  faced  with  the  question  of  an  intense  conflict  with  the  Communists.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  afford  directly  or  indirectly  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  India.  We  feel  that  taking  advantage  of  Shri  Menon’s  position, 
the  Communists  have  adopted  a  policy  of  infiltration  into  the  Congress  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  dividing  our  ranks  and  trying  to  gain  power  thereby.  For 
example,  Dr  Baliga43  and  his  friends  could  not  have  joined  the  Congress  because 
of  any  change  of  heart.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  trend  and  we  feel  that  we 
should  try  to  fight  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

After  receiving  your  letter,  I  very  much  wanted  to  meet  you  before  taking 
any  further  steps.  But  as  I  feel  strongly  in  this  matter  and  I  know  from  your 
letter  your  definite  views  on  it,  I  thought  it  may  not  be  proper  for  me  to  take 


41.  Letter  from  an  industrialist. 

42.  See  SWJN/SS/72/appendix  23  and  items  52-53. 

43.  A.V.  Baliga,  physician  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Congress  of  Surgeons. 
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your  precious  time,  however,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  I  could  get  an 
opportunity  of  placing  before  you  my  point  of  view  in  case  you  feel  you  can 
spare  the  time. 

With  respectful  pranams, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Ramakrishna  Bajaj 


[Enclosure  begins] 


-  Points  regarding  Shri  Krishna  Menon 

1 .  During  the  war  Shri  Menon  toed  the  Communist  line  of  “People’s  War.” 

2.  In  1942  he  opposed  the  “Quit  India  Movement.” 

3 .  He  wanted  to  handover  Korean  prisoners  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the  UN 
to  the  North  Korean  Communists  and  China  without  permitting  these 
prisoners  to  choose  where  they  wanted  to  go.  This  was  also  the  Soviet 
line. 

4 .  He  described  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1 956  as  a  minor  riot  comparable 
to  that  which  had  taken  place  in  Ahmedabad  at  that  time.  He  did  not  condemn 
the  massacre  of  Hungarians  by  Soviet  tanks. 

5 .  On  the  issue  of  Chinese  aggression,  you  have  taken  an  unequivocal  stand 
from  the  beginning,  characterising  the  Chinese  action  as  naked  aggression. 
Shri  Menon,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  lukewarm  and  ambiguous.  He  took 
a  very  long  time  even  to  describe  the  Chinese  action  for  what  it  is.  In 
November  1959,  for  example,  he  even  refused  to  describe  it  as  an  act  of 
aggression  on  the  plea  that  the  word  “aggression”  has  not  even  been  defined 
by  the  United  Nations  though  he  had  no  hesitation  in  rightly  describing 
Pakistani  occupation  of  Kashmir  as  aggression.  At  the  Youth  Congress 
Convention  at  Dadri  Shri  Menon  even  compared  the  Chinese  occupation 
of  Tibet  to  our  own  action  against  the  Princely  States  like  Hyderabad. 

When  the  question  of  discussing  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  against  the  people  of  Tibet  came  up  before  the  UN,  he  argued 
that  Communist  China  was  in  no  way  bound  to  observe  human  decencies 
because  she  had  not  signed  the  Human  Rights  Charter.  He  pointed  out  that 
a  discussion  of  the  Tibetan  issue  would  increase  cold  war  tensions.  He 
also  stated  that  Tibet  was  a  part  of  China  for  4,000  years. 

6.  If  Shri  Menon  always  correctly  interprets  your  policy,  how  is  it  that  it  is 
only  his  statements  that  create  so  much  misunderstanding  and  not  yours? 
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7.  Whenever  Shri  Menon  comes  to  Bombay,  he  mostly  moves  about  in  the 
company  of  communists  and  pro-communists  like  Shri  Rajni  Patel,  Shri 
A.S.R.  Chari  and  Dr  Baliga.  All  these  persons  are  prominent  in  Communist 
front  organisations.  What  is  more,  Shri  Menon’s  engagements  in  Bombay 
are  arranged  by  these  people  directly  and  sometimes  even  the  Pradesh 
Congress  Committee  is  not  informed  or  aware  of  his  activities. 

At  the  Youth  Congress  level  he  is  befriending  and  encouraging 
disgruntled  workers  in  our  ranks,  giving  them  extra  importance  and 
encouraging  them  to  build  groups  within  the  Youth  Congress. 

8.  After  the  General  Strike  in  1960,  recognition  of  Unions  which  had  joined 
the  strike  was  withdrawn.  In  re-granting  recognition,  Shri  Menon  gave 
precedence  to  the  Communist  dominated  A. I.  Defence  Workers  Federation 
over  the  claims  of  the  INTUC — affiliated  Indian  National  Defence 
Employees’  Federation. 

9.  Recently,  there  has  been  evidence  of  increasing  Communist  infiltration 
into  the  Congress  all  over  India.  In  Bombay  this  trend  has  become  more 
marked  with  Dr  Baliga  and  Dr  Mulk  Raj  Anand  and  others  joining  the 
Congress.  There  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  Shri  Menon  is  spearheading 
this  process  of  infiltration  into  the  Congress. 

10.  If  Shri  Menon  is  not  pro-Communist,  one  wonders  why  the  Communists 
of  India  are  pro-Menon.  The  Communists  never  criticise  him  or  his 
department  whereas  they  criticise  all  others  including  yourself.  They  have 
publicly  declared  that  they  are  going  to  support  Shri  Menon  even  though 
he  is  a  Congress  candidate.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Communists  of  India 
do  not  support  anyone  unless  their  purpose  is  served  in  one  way  or  the 
other. 


Ramakrishna  Bajaj 
[Enclosure  ends] 
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20.  Swaran  Singh  to  Hafiz  Muhammad  Ibrahim:  Power 
Shortages  for  Coal  Industry44 

[Refer  to  item  203] 


December  27,  1961 

My  dear  Hafiz  Sahib, 

I  am  writing  this  in  connection  with  the  present  acute  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
power  to  the  Coal  Industry,  particularly  in  Jharia  and  Raniganj  coalfields.  This 
shortage  is  seriously  affecting  coal  production  and  our  apprehension  is  that,  if 
this  situation  is  allowed  to  continue,  numerous  important  industries,  including 
the  Steel  Plants,  Thermal  Power  Stations,  and  Railways,  may  be  faced  with  an 
acute  coal  crisis  before  long.  The  present  shortage  in  the  supply  of  power  to 
the  Coal  Industry  is  estimated  to  be  of  the  order  of  26  mw.  It  is  learnt  that  the 
generating  capacity  of  the  DVC  will  be  increased  by  2 1  mw  additionally  by  the 
third  week  of  January  1962  and  that  the  DVC  Board  will  be  considering  early  in 
January  1 962  the  question  of  distributing  this  additional  power  among  the  various 
categories  of  consumers.  May  I  request  for  your  earnest  consideration  that 
this  entire  additional  power  should  be  earmarked  exclusively  for  the  Coal  Industry 
against  the  latter’s  total  shortfall  of  26  mw?  It  is  quite  likely  that  when  the  DVC 
Board  meets  to  consider  the  question  of  distributing  this  additional  power,  there 
may  be  pressure  from  State  Governments,  particularly  the  State  Electricity 
Boards,  who,  for  various  reasons,  may  not  be  agreeable  to  the  Coal  Industry 
being  given  all  of  this  additional  power.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  there 
is  considerable  risk  involved  in  allowing  coal  production  to  fall  for  want  of 
adequate  power  supply  and  even  if  the  entire  additional  2 1  mw  are  earmarked 
for  the  Coal  Industry,  there  will  still  be  a  gap  of  about  5  mw  left.  In  the 
circumstances,  I  would  request  that  you  may  kindly  use  your  good  offices 
with  the  DVC  Board  and  persuade  the  latter  to  earmark  for  the  Coal  Industry  in 
Jharia  and  Raniganj  fields  the  entire  additional  supply  of  2 1  mw  which  is  expected 
to  be  available  by  the  third  week  of  January  next. 

With  kind  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Swaran  Singh 


44.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Steel,  Mines  and  Fuel  to  the  Minister  of  Irrigation  and  Power. 
Ministry  of  Energy,  1961,  File  No.  1 7/5/6 1-DW-IV. 
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21.  From  Morarji  Desai:  Tara  Singh  from  USA45 

[Refer  to  items  107  and  109] 


27  December,  1961 

My  dear  Jawaharlalji, 

This  is  with  reference  to  your  letter  No.  724-PMO/6 1 ,  dated  the  22nd  December, 
1961,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Partap  Singh  Kairon,  in  which  he  has  proposed 
the  appointment  of  a  young  man  called  Tara  Singh  in  the  USA  with  a  view  to 
attracting  American  interest  and  investment  in  Punjab. 

I  feel  that  we  must  really  dissuade  Kairon  from  pursuing  this  idea.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  at  all  seemly  for  different  Indian  States  to  start  appointing 
their  own  representatives  abroad,  whatever  may  be  the  purpose  of  such 
representation.  To  the  specific  proposal  made  to  you,  I  see  two  basic  objections. 
Firstly,  as  you  know,  our  encouragement  to  foreign  private  capital  is  a  selective 
one  and  the  fields  in  which  and  the  terms  on  which  we  approve  of  foreign 
collaboration  are  essentially  matters  for  the  Central  Government.  There  is  every 
danger  that  an  enthusiastic  young  man,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  might 
encourage  a  scheme  of  collaboration  which  may  not  find  favour  with  us  from 
an  overall  point  of  view.  There  would  be  a  great  deal  of  embarrassment  to  all, 
including  the  Punjab  Government,  if  a  scheme  on  which  an  officer  of  theirs 
spends  a  good  deal  of  time  was  ultimately  turned  down  by  the  Central 
Government. 

The  second  objection  which  I  have  is  that  if  different  States  start  their 
own  campaign  for  attracting  foreign  investment  and  collaboration,  there  might 
be  an  unnecessary  display  of  internal  rivalries  to  the  outside  world  and  the 
States  might  well  try  to  outbid  each  other  in  offering  more  attractive  terms  to 
the  foreigner. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  operations  of  this  kind  should  be  guided  centrally, 
rather  than  by  individual  States.  Kairon  may  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  normal 
civil  servant,  with  the  kind  of  background  and  experience  that  he  has,  might 
not  be  as  effective  for  this  kind  of  a  job  as  a  man  whose  roots  are  in  industry. 
To  rectify  this  situation,  we  have,  as  you  know,  set  up  an  Investment  Centre  in 
India,  with  its  counterpart  in  America,  which  operates  entirely  as  a  non¬ 
governmental  body,  though  it  necessarily  has  to  keep  in  fairly  close  touch  with 
the  Central  Government.  We  should  also,  I  think,  not  hesitate  to  take  up  young 
men  with  good  business  experience  in  our  commercial  posts  abroad,  either  as 
a  long-term  measure,  or  on  contract.  Whether  Tara  Singh  would  be  suitable 


45.  Letter  from  the  Finance  Minister.  PMO,  File  No.  17(404)/60-66-PMS,  Sr.  No.  36-A. 
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for  such  an  assignment,  I  do  not  know.  But,  in  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  should  not  be  appointed  as  Punjab  Government’s  representative  in  the  USA. 
I  am  sending  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  K.C.  Reddy46  also. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Morarji  Desai 


22.  From  Shriman  Narayan:  Goa  in  the  Third  Plan47 

[Refer  to  item  166] 


December  27,  1961 

My  dear  Panditji, 

I  will  be  in  Belgaum  and  Dharwar  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  January  to  address 
the  Karnataka  University  Planning  Forum  and  a  few  other  educational  institutions 
in  that  area.  Would  it  be  desirable  for  me  to  proceed  to  Goa  as  well  for  a  day  or 
two  in  order  to  make  a  preliminary  study  regarding  a  Five  Year  Plan  for  Goa 
which  could  form  an  integral  part  of  our  Third  Plan?  Perhaps,  the  visit  by  a 
Member  of  the  Planning  Commission  to  Goa  at  this  time  might  create  a  good 
psychological  impression  on  the  people  there.  In  case  you  agree  with  this  view, 
you  may  kindly  give  necessary  instructions  to  the  officers  concerned  so  that 
they  may  make  the  required  arrangements  for  my  visit  to  Goa.  One  or  two 
senior  officials  of  the  Planning  Commission  may  also  accompany  me  to  study 
the  economic  situation  at  first  hand. 

With  regards, 


Yours  sincerely, 
Shriman  Narayan 


46.  Union  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

47.  Letter  from  a  member  of  the  Planning  Commission.  PMO,  File  No.  17(488)/61-66-PMS, 
Sr.  No.  4-A. 
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23.  From  H.S.  Malik:  Reports  of  Talks48 

[Refer  to  items  100  and  101] 

I  have  been  away  from  Delhi  and  have  only  just  returned  and  have  just  gone 
through  the  correspondence  between  you  and  Mr  Harbans  Singh  Gujral49  which 
was  released  to  the  press  by  the  Akali  Dal  and  I  find  that  according  to  the 
account  given  in  the  Times  of  India  issue  of  December  25th,  in  your  letter  to 
Mr  Harbans  Singh  Gujral  it  is  stated. 

“I  do  not  know  what  the  gentlemen  who  met  me  in  this  connection,  namely 
the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  Malik  Hardit  Singh  and  others,  may  have  reported 
to  Master  Tara  Singh  or  the  Akali  Dal  with  regard  to  our  conversation.” 

I  appreciate  of  course  that  there  is  no  suggestion  here  that  I  reported  to 
Master  Tara  Singh  or  the  Akali  Dal  anything  different  to  what  you  told  me  but 
in  order  to  make  the  position  quite  clear,  I  enclose  for  your  private  information 
a  copy  of  a  private  and  personal  letter  which  I  sent  to  Master  Tara  Singh  on 
November  6th  from  which  you  will  see  that  among  other  things  I  was  most 
anxious  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  what  you  had  in  fact  told 
me. 

[Enclosure  begins] 

Copy  of  letter  dated  6th  November  1961  (marked  Personal  and  Private)  from 

Shri  H.S.  Malik  to  Master  Tara  Singh. 

As  you  know  I  have  been  asked  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee 
of  the  Akali  Dal  which  is  to  be  held  on  November  the  9th. 

I  feel  that  the  matters  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting  lie  entirely  in  the 
political  field  and  since  I  wish  to  keep  out  of  politics  it  would  be  improper  on 
my  part  to  participate  in  a  meeting  discussions  in  which  one  way  or  the  other 
may  conceivably  be  affected  by  the  advice  that  I  offer. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  did  intercede  in  the  matter  of  bringing  your  fast  to  an 
end  but  I  did  so  because  I  felt  that  that  particular  issue  went  far  beyond  mere 
politics  and  indeed  was  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  our  community  as  a 
whole  but  to  the  country  by  and  large. 


48.  Letter,  28  December  1961,  from  one  of  Tara  Singh’s  associates.  MHA,  File  No.  40/12/61- 
Poll.  I,  Vol.  1.  Copy,  without  salutation  or  signature. 

49.  Legal  Advisor  to  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal. 
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I  trust  therefore  that  you  will  kindly  excuse  me  from  attending  the  meeting 
on  November  the  9th. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  clearing  up  what  appears  from  the  press 
reports  to  be  some  confusion  which  has  arisen  since  Government  announced 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission.  The  first  is  over  the  personnel  of  the 
Commission.  I  should  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  never  gave  you  or 
anyone  else  the  assurance  that  any  of  the  people  suggested  by  you  or  by  me  in 
my  personal  talks  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Home  Minister  would  be 
appointed.  What  I  told  you  and  members  of  the  Working  Committee  was  that 
the  Prime  Minister  had  not  rejected  these  names  and  had  said  that  they  would 
be  considered  when  Government  came  to  decide  the  question  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  and  moreover  the  persons  he  may  choose  would  be 
distinguished  men  of  integrity  and  preferably  not  concerned  with  the  Punjab  or 
in  politics. 

The  second  point  is  about  the  scope  of  the  Commission.  What  I  told  you 
and  the  members  of  the  Working  Committee  was  that  in  my  view  from  the 
wording  of  the  proposed  Government  communique  it  was  quite  clear  that  the 
complaints  and  grievances  which  had  culminated  in  your  fast  would  be  examined 
by  the  Commission  and  since  the  main  complaint  which  had  culminated  in 
your  fast  was  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  create  a  unilingual  State  in  the 
Punjab  as  it  had  done  in  the  rest  of  India  the  question  of  the  Punjabi  Suba 
would  inevitably  come  up  before  the  Commission.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case 
still,  because  although  the  Government  communique  announcing  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission  does  not  specifically  refer  to  your  fast  it  does  mention  the 
communique  of  the  Government  issued  at  the  time  when  you  broke  your  fast 
and  it  seems  to  me  therefore  that  the  Commission  must  examine  the  grievances 
that  culminated  in  your  undertaking  the  fast,  that  is  to  say  the  Punjabi  Suba 
question. 

May  I  also  ask  you  not  to  make  any  statement  to  the  press  quoting  me  in 
any  way  without  first  consulting  me  as  I  wish  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
having  to  deny  or  amend  any  statement  made  by  you  to  press  regarding  my 
participation  in  the  past  which  may  seem  to  be  based  either  on  a  misunderstanding 
or  a  wrong  report  received  by  you. 

Please  believe  me  when  I  say  that  while  determined  not  to  get  entangled  in 
politics,  I  will  always  be  ready  to  serve  the  Panth  because  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  in  doing  so  I  am  serving  my  country. 


[Enclosure  ends] 
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24.  From  B.V.  Keskar:  Times  of  India  and  Indian  Express 
Rivalry50 

[Refer  to  items  190  and  191] 


Lucknow, 
January  15,  1962 

My  dear  Panditji, 

You  had  sent  a  letter  from  Frank  Moraes  with  a  memorandum  on  certain  matters 
connected  with  the  Press.  I  have  had  the  matter  thoroughly  gone  into  and  I  am 
giving  my  comments  on  the  points  raised  by  Mr  Moraes  below. 

Before  commenting  on  Mr  Moraes’s  letter,  it  might  be  pertinent  to  mention 
that  he  is  the  Chief  Editor  of  the  Indian  Express  and  the  Express  Group  is  at 
present  engaged  in  a  terrific  competition  with  the  Times  of  India  in  raising 
circulation  and  in  starting  new  papers. 

The  first  point  mentioned  is  about  price  slashing  competition.  While  the 
factual  statement  is  correct,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  Government  can  do 
about  it.  We  had  elaborated  a  detailed  scheme  according  to  the  Press 
Commission’s  recommendation,  for  price-page  relationship  which  would  have 
definitely  regulated  this  kind  of  price  war.  However,  the  Price-Page  Act51  has 
been  declared  constitutionally  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  Government  is 
helpless  to  do  anything  in  the  matter.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  has  started  this  price  war  with  a 
vengeance. 

The  second  point  referred  to  is  about  the  bonus  scheme  of  the  Times  of 
India.  While  legally  we  have  no  power  in  the  matter,  we  had  taken  up  this 
question  with  the  Times  of  India  and  we  have  been  informed  that  the  scheme 
has  been  withdrawn.  However,  it  does  not  seem  proper  for  Mr  Moraes  to 
criticise  this  scheme,  because  when  we  checked  we  found  that  both  the  Indian 
Express  and  Hindustan  Times  had  also  introduced  the  scheme.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  therefore  criticises  the  Times  of  India.  We  had  taken  up  this  with  the 
leading  papers  on  an  informal  basis  that  this  is  not  proper  and  I  think  this  has 
had  some  effect. 

The  third  point  mentioned  by  Mr  Moraes  is  about  a  new  item  in  the  price 
war  by  which  Times  of  India  is  proposing  to  sell  the  Maharashtra  Times ,  a 
new  Marathi  paper  that  they  propose  to  start  and  sell  at  7  NP  with  8  pages. 


50.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  Information  and  Broadcasting.  PMO,  File  No.  43(1 77)/6 1  - 
64-PMS,  Sr.  No.  7-A. 

5 1 .  The  Newspaper  (Price  and  Page)  Act,  No.  45  of  1 956. 
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This  is  a  sore  point  with  the  Express  which  has  the  largest  circulation  of  Marathi 
paper  Loksatta  in  Bombay  and  Mr  Goenka52  is  very  keen  that  the  Times  of 
India's  Marathi  paper  should  not  start.  However,  factually  Mr  Moraes  is  not 
correct.  The  Express  Group  of  Newspapers’  Marathi  paper  Loksatta  is  also 
sold  at  7  NP  and  also  gives  eight  pages.  Therefore,  the  criticism  if  it  applies  to 
the  Times  of  India  group  must  also  apply  to  his  group  also. 

Regarding  the  Asia  Magazine ,  no  further  permission  has  been  given  to  this 
magazine  to  import  it  for  distribution  with  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Times  of 
India  f  I  have  also  informed  the  proprietor  and  editor  that  unless  a  magazine  is 
started  by  a  company  registered  in  India  with  a  predominantly  Indian  capital, 
we  are  not  likely  to  allow  it  to  be  circulated  here. 

The  allegation  of  the  purchase  of  500  tons  of  newsprint  by  the  Times  of 
India  is  being  separately  investigated  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
who  deal  with  it.  I  understand  that  the  Times  of  India ’s  contention  is  that  this 
newsprint  was  Nepa54  on  which  there  is  no  ban  at  present  for  purchase. 

The  allegation  about  machinery  is  not  correct.  In  fact,  the  Express  group 
has  been  sanctioned  nearly  one  crore  worth  of  printing  machinery  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  The  difficulty  is  that  Mr  Goenka  expects  that  he  should 
be  given  more  than  the  others.  Hence  the  difficulty  and  also  the  criticism. 

Mr  Moraes’s  letter  as  a  whole  is  tirade  against  the  Times  of  India ,  which 
indirectly  tries  to  imply  that  Government  has  shown  a  softer  attitude  towards 
the  Times  of  India  than  the  Express  group.  This  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
The  fact  is  that  after  the  invalidation  of  the  Price-Page  Act,  a  terrific  competition 
for  capturing  the  newspaper  market  has  been  started  between  both  these  groups 
and  the  Express  is  feeling  the  heat  of  it.  It  is  neither  correct  nor  proper  for  them 
to  try  to  blame  it  on  the  Government  which  has  kept  an  impartial  attitude  in  the 
matter. 


Yours  sincerely, 
B.V.  Keskar 


52.  Ram  Nath  Goenka. 

53.  See  item  188. 

54.  First  indigenous  newsprint  manufacturing  unit. 
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(Including  abbreviations  and  names  of  places) 


AICC 

All  India  Congress  Committee 

AIIMS 

All  India  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences 

AIR 

All  India  Radio 

Assocham 

Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  India 

Bangalore 

Bengaluru 

Bombay 

Mumbai 

Burma 

Myanmar 

Calcutta 

Kolkata 

CEC 

Central  Election  Committee 

Ceylon 

Sri  Lanka 

CPI 

Communist  Party  of  India 

CPP 

Congress  Party  in  Parliament 

CrPC 

Criminal  Procedure  Code 

CS 

Commonwealth  Secretary 

CWC 

Congress  Working  Committee 

DCC 

District  Congress  Committee 

DVC 

Damodar  Valley  Corporation 

FAO 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation 

FICCI 

Federation  of  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Industry 

FRS 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 

FS 

Foreign  Secretary 

FYI 

For  Your  Information 

GA 

UN  General  Assembly 

Gauhati 

Guwahati 

GDR 

German  Democratic  Republic 

GOI 

Government  of  India 

IAF 

Indian  Air  Force 

ICSC 

International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control 

INTUC 

Indian  National  Trade  Union  Conference 
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KPCC 

Kerala  Pradesh  Congress  Committee 

Madras 

Chennai 

MEA 

Ministry  of  External  Affairs 

MHA 

Ministry  of  Home  Affairs 

MLA 

Member  of  Legislative  Assembly 

MLC 

Member  of  Legislative  Council 

MP 

Member  of  Parliament 

MRA 

Moral  Rearmament 

Mysore 

Mysuru 

NATO 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 

NCC 

National  Cadet  Corps 

NDMC 

New  Delhi  Municipal  Corporation 

NEFA 

North  East  Frontier  Agency 

NMML 

Nehru  Memorial  Museum  and  Library 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Zambia 

NP 

naya  paisa 

OAS 

Organisation  de  l’armee  secrete/  Secret  Army 
Organization 

Orissa 

Odisha 

PCC 

Pradesh  Congress  Committee 

PEC 

Pradesh  Election  Committee/  Provincial  Election 
Committee 

PMH 

Prime  Minister’s  House 

PMO 

Prime  Minister’s  Office 

PMS 

Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat 

Pondicherry 

Puducherry 

PPS 

Principal  Private  Secretary 

PSP 

Praja  Socialist  Party 

PWD 

Public  Works  Department 

Rajya  Sabha  Debates 

Parliamentary  Debates.  Rajya  Sabha.  Official  Report , 
various  volumes  and  years  (New  Delhi:  Rajya  Sabha 
Secretariat) 

SACLANT 

Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic 

Saugar 

Sagar 

SC 

UN  Security  Council 

SG 

Secretary  General 

ss 

Special  Secretary 

SWJN/FS 

Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru ,  First  Series 

SWJN/SS 

Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru ,  Second  Series 

UAR 

United  Arab  Republic 
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UGC 

UK 

UNESCO 

UNO/UN 

UP 

UPCC 

USA 

USSR 

VIP 

White  Paper 


YMCA 

YWCA 


University  Grants  Commission 
United  Kingdom 

United  Nations  Educational  Social  and  Cultural 
Organisation 

United  Nations  Organisation/United  Nations 
Uttar  Pradesh 

Uttar  Pradesh  Congress  Committee 
United  States  of  America 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Very  Important  Person 

Notes,  Memoranda  and  Letters  exchanged  between 
the  Governments  of  India  and  China ,  various  volumes 
and  years 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
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Abhinandan  Granth,  308 
Abohar,  344 

Acharya  Shri  Tulsi  Abhinandan 
Granth ,  469 

Adams,  Cindy,  291,  621-622 
Adams,  Joey,  291,  621-622 
Adoula,  Cyrille,  605 
Africa,  15,  17,  102-103,  113,  252, 
255,  273,  359,  369,  421,  496, 
504,  523 

Africa  Council,  397 
Afro-Asian  Organisation  for  Economic 
Cooperation,  606,  609-612 
Aftab  Jahan,  428-429 
Aggarwal,  Ram  Charan,  553,  557 
Agra,  279,  281;  Swatantra  Party 
meeting  in,  29,  47 

Ahmad,  Mushtaq,  (SWJN/SS/26/p. 
197),  306 

Ahmed,  Sultan,  (SWJN/FS/9/p.  335), 
317 

Ahmedabad,  285,  478-479 
AICC,  297-298,  301,  306,  519,  645 
AIR,  432,  470 

Aiyar,  C.P.  Ramaswami,  (SWJN/FS/ 
1/p.  113),  100,  111,  348 
Ajanta,  279,  281 
Ajmer,  349,  451 


Akali  Dal,  11,  110,  663;  Working 
Committee  of,  663-664 
Akbar,  1 1 

Aksai  Chin,  262,  498,  513,  567,  587 
Albania,  542-543 
Alfred  Park,  283 

Algeria,  259, 272, 368, 492,  513,  521- 
522 

Aligarh  (Muslim)  University,  321 
All  India  Defence  Workers  Federation, 
659 

All  India  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences, 
474 

All  India  Sunni  Auqaf  Conference,  see 
Sunni  Auqaf  Conference 
All  India  Women’s  Conference,  448 
Allahabad,  25,  27-28,  30,  138,  153, 
163,167,169-170,173,184,188, 
197, 276-277,  279-280, 283,  286, 
316,  350,  642;  City  Congress 
Committee  of,  17;  University  of, 
3,  5,  26,  28,  65;  Winter  School  at 
University,  54 

Alva,  Joachim,  (SWJN/SS/16  pt.  II/ 
P-  587), 

574 

Ambala,  302,  342,  645 
Amritsar,  163,  169 
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Anand,  Mulk  Raj,  (SWJN/SS/42/p. 
214),  659 

Andamans,  355,  451 
Andhra  Pradesh,  123, 126;  Panchayati 
Raj  in,  132,  149 

Angola,  258,  264-265,  358,  361,  369, 
373, 379, 398, 418-419, 493,  520, 
523,  532,  555,  558 
Anjadev  Island,  265,  365,  396,  398, 
406 

Ankara,  425 
Ankleshwar,  263 
Anuvrat  Movement,  469 
Anwar,  N.M.,  322,  531 
Arabian  Sea,  638 

Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  462- 
463,  466 

Argentina,  President  of,  see  Ercoli, 
Arturo  Frondizi 

Armed  Forces  Medical  Service,  483 
Arora,  Arjun,  (SWJN/FS/6/p.  121), 
336 

Arya  Pratinidhi  Sabha,  335 
Asar  Lucknavi,  470 
Ashoka,  9-10,  182,  185,  194,  198 
Ashoka  Hotel,  423 
Asia,  252,  273,  369,  458,  502 
Asia  Magazine ,  43 1 ,  666 
Asia  Magazine  Ltd,  43 1 , 652 
Asian  History  Congress,  29 1 , 454, 460- 
461,  621,  649 

Assam,  19,  23,  25,  38,  58,  69,  180- 
181,193,201,203,214,217, 239, 
276,  319,  327,  560 
Assam  Rifles,  63 1 
ASSOCHAM,  74 

Association  of  South  East  Asian 
States,  498 

Asthana,  Narain  Prasad,  283 


Atal,  J.K.,  (SWJN/SS/26/p.  464),  425 
Atomic  Energy  Establishment,  479 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,. 428, 
478-479 

Atomic  Energy  Department,  481-482 

Au  Tung,  88 

Aurangabad,  281 

Aurangzeb,  1 1 

Avro  748,  22,  40 

Ayyangar,  M.  Ananthasayanam, 
(SWJN/SS/5/p.  81),  484,  495, 
500,  507,  560-564,  566,  575-578, 
585,  600 
Azad,  P.C.,  350 

Azad,  Prithvi  Singh,  (SWJN/FS/12/p. 

60),  302,  645 
Azores,  359-361 

Babar,  (SWJN/SS/21/p.  312),  21,  40 
Bagdi,  Maganlal,  (SWJN/SS/5 1/p. 
340),  304 

Bahadur,  Raj,  (SWJN/SS/18/p.  169), 
648 

Bajaj,  Ramakrishna,  (SWJN/FS/15/p. 

559),  318,  657-659 
Bakhshi,  Ghulam  Mohammed,  33 1  - 
332 

Baliga,  A.V.,  (SWJN/SS/22/p.  128), 
318,  657,  659 

Ball,  George,  387,  393,  406,  409-410 
Baltistan,  571 

Banaras,  170, 184,  197,207, 220, 276- 
278,  281,  285,  298,  316,  319, 
350-351, 461, 475, 632;  Maharaja 
of,  see  Singh,  Vibhuti  Narain 
Banaras  Hindu  University,  165,  167, 
171-174,  179,  184-185,  188,  192, 
196,  198,  200,  276 
Bandaranaike,  R.D.  Sirimavo,  (SWJN/ 
SS/61/p.  635),  399,  616,  638-639 
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Bandaranaike,  Solomon,  (SWJN/SS/ 
26/p.  506),  607 
Bandung  Conference,  607 
Banerjee,  S.K.,  (SWJN/SS/ 10/p.  422), 
471 

Banerjee,  S.M.,  364-366,  564 
Bangalore,  279,  472 
Bapu,  see  Gandhi,  Mahatma 
Barabanki,  354 
Barahoti,  565,  634 
Bareilly,  355 
Bari,  Dhanus,  354 
Barrackpore,  279 

Barua,  Hem,  (SWJN/SS/38/p.  67), 
327,  495,  571,  575-576,  579-580, 
600-602 

Barupal,  Panna  Lai,  (SWJN/SS/39/p. 
418),  303 

Bastar,  Maharaja  of,  see  Pravin, 
Chandra  Bhanj  Deo 
Basti,  354 

Batista,  Fulgencio,  (SWJN/SS/69/p. 
555),  361 

Bebee,  see  Naidu,  Padmaja 
Belgaum,  307,  383,  398,  662 
Belgium,  360 

Belgrade  Conference,  484-485,  499 
Bell,  Charles,  509 
Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  74 
Berlin,  252,  293,  358,  360,  368,  377, 
485,  487 

Berlin,  Isaiah,  623,  639-640,  649 
Besant,  Annie,  (SWJN/FS/l/p.  104), 
163,  169,  176,  189 
Bhabha,  Homi  J.,  (SWJN/FS/13/p. 
536),  282,  428,  444-445,  478- 
479,  481-482,  643 

Bhagwati,  N.H.,  (SWJN/SS/43/p. 
281),  174,  188  Bhakra,  95,  107, 
202 


Bhakra-Nangal,  21,  39,  92,  105,  109, 
216,  220 

Bhandari,  Purushottam  Lai,  (SWJN/ 
SS/41/p.  772),  368 
Bharat  Bhavan,  162,  169,  175,  188 
Bharat  Krishak  Samaj,  448 
Bharat  Sevak  Samaj,  328 
Bharucha,  Naushir,  (SWJN/SS/40/p. 

70),  498-  500,  564,  566,  598 
Bhatt,  V.R.,  613 
Bhattacharya,  Banapriya,  355 
Bhave,  Vinoba,  (SWJN/SS/5/p.  74), 
58-59,  69,  183,  195,  212,  224 
Bhim  Sen,  451 

Bhopal,  Dowager  Begum  of,  see  Aftab 
Jahan;  Nawab  Begum  of,  see 
Sultan,  Sajida;  Nawab  of,  see 
Khan,  Hamidullah 
Bhutan,  549 

Bihar,  280,  286,  296,  440-441;  flood 
relief,  328;  Government  of,  471; 
visit  to,  316 
Bikramganj,  278 
Bokaro,  442-443 
Bolpur,  274,  408 

Bombay,  263,  273,  280-281,  295, 
412,  476,  478-  479,  505,  552, 
647,  659,  666;  oil  refineries  in, 
638;  Pradesh  Congress 
Committee  of,  281-282,  284, 
383,  659 
Bose,  S.K.,  625 
Boun  Oum,  535 
Brahmaputra,  570 
Braun,  Wernher  V.,  632 
Brezhnev,  L.I.,  263,  294,  349,  397, 
422,  447,  497,  553,  556,  559,  560 
Brij  Mohan,  396-397 
Brody,  Bernard,  411 
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Bucher,  Roy,  (SWJN/SS/l/p.  76),  630 
Buddha,  8-9,  12-13,  34,  51,  84,  185, 
197-198,  459 

Buddhist  Institute  of  Cambodia,  471 

Burley,  Horace,  629 

Burma,  453,  511,  540,  582,  598; 

Government  of,  538,  597 
Butler,  R.A.,  (SWJN/SS/17/p.  442), 
599,  603 

Cairo,  53 

Calcutta,  85-86,  207,  220,  278-281, 
438,  451;  Centenary  Polo 
Tournament  at,  279;  factory 
workers  meeting  at,  438;  Institute 
of  Child  Health  in,  475;  Tea 
Auction  at,  85,  328 
Calcutta  Polo  Club,  450 
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Cambodia,  181,  194,  532 
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Cameroon,  496 
Canada,  545 

Canberra  (aircraft),  614-615 
Candeth,  K.P.,  251, 302, 400, 402, 417 
Cariappa,  K.M.,  (SWJN/SS/2/p.  376), 
423,  504 
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Ceylon,  399,  453,  607,  616-617 
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100,  364 
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88,  358,  455,  458,  498,  500-501, 
503,  506,  508-509,  512-513,  515, 
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border  map,  561-564,  566,  635; 
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1 8, 23, 25, 27, 29, 37,  86-88, 274, 
294, 357,  501, 517,  537-538, 542, 
568,  575,  577,  579-580,  583-584, 
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658;  Embassy  of,  500; 
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525-526,  531-532,  572,  604-605, 
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191,214,  225,  237-238,  248-249, 
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The  precise  nature  of  the  Chinese  claim  to  Indian  territory  has  not  been  stated  by  Chinese 
authorities  and  is  not  known  to  the  Government  of  India.  In  the  Chinese  maps  some  parts  of 
Indian  territory  have  been  incorrectly  shown  as  part  of  China.  These  areas  are  roughly  indi¬ 
cated  by  slanting  lines  [ / / / A  in  this  map  and  the  southern  border  of  these  areas  as  they 
appear  in  Chinese  maps  has  been  roughly  shown  by  a  broken  line  —  -  -  -  — 

2.  The  places  on  the  traditional  international  border  where  disputes  have  arisen  have  also  been 
roughly  marked  in  the  map.  So  is  the  road  built  by  China  across  Aksai  Chin  in  Ladakh  in  North- 
West  India. 
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•  During  a  debate  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  5 
December  1961  about  India  and  China 
disputing  bare  mountain  tops,  Mahavir 
Tyagi  remarked,  “No  hair  grows  on  my 
head.  Does  it  mean  that  the  head  has  no 
value?” 

•  Nehru  to  the  Asian  History  Congress  on  9 
December  1961:  “Sometimes,  I  have 
wondered  if  impartiality  was  not  the 
quality  of  the  weak  mind.”  And  further: 
“But  in  the  main,  the  nationalist  approach, 
just  like  the  imperialist  approach,  both 
distort  history.  And  what  is  more,  they 
distort  history,  sometimes  they  suppress 
history,  and  they  anger  people  who  do  not 
like  it.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  how 
unaccustomed  most  of  us  are  to  any  fair 
appraisal.” 

•  On  Oswald  Spengler's  Decline  of  the  West : 
“I  was  rather  fascinated,  just  like  one  is 
fascinated  by  some  evil  thing.” 

•  In  the  Lok  Sabha  debate  on  China  on  5 
December  1961  Rajendra  Singh  took 
umbrage  at  Nehru  suggesting  that  he  had  a 
“bad  conscience.”  To  which  Nehru 
retorted,  “it  is  not  only  parliamentary  but  it 
is  almost  on  the  verge  of  extreme 
politeness.” 

•  M.J.  Desai,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
informed  B.K.  Nehru,  the  Ambassador  to 
the  US,  that  a  member  of  the  Kennedy 
Administration  had  “mentioned  that  the 
Portuguese  would  prefer  Goa  to  be  taken 
by  force  as  this  would  suit  them  more  than  a 
voluntary  surrender.” 

•  Nehru  instructed  Padmaja  Naidu  on  whom 
to  invite  for  dinner  with  Jacqueline 
Kennedy:  “You  might  have  a  dinner  for  her 
and  her  party  at  which  interesting  people 
should  be  invited  and  not  stuffy  persons  of 
the  official  variety.” 
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